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Veneris^  27*  die  Januariij  1832^ 

Ordered, 

That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  on  the  present  State  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  and  to  report  their  Observations  thereop  to  The  House: — and 
a  Committee  is  appointed  df    -  •^/        «    ♦      .      ;•   v. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant.  Mr.  Hume. 

Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon.  Sir  James  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley.  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Sir  James  Macintosh.  Mr.  Courtenay. 

Mr.  Strutt.  Mr.  Warre. 

Mr.  Astell.  Mr.  James  Morrison. 

Sir  John  Malcolm.  Mt.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Labouchere.  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

Mr.  Hey  wood.  Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. 

Mr.  John  Loch.  Mr.  Sheil. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant.  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson. 

Mr.  John  Wood.  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

Lord  Cavendish.  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis. 

Colonel  Torrens.  Sir  George  Murray, 

Mr.  Villierp.  Mr.  Ewart. 
.     Sit  Hedry  Mardinge.                            /  SkJohnBydg. 

Mr.  East.  Sir  Henry  Bunbury.  —     -    • 

Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie.  Sir  Charles  Forbes. 

Colonel  Maberley.  Mr.  Jenkms. 

Mr.  Irving.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Wilde.  Mr.  Pusey. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent.  Mr.  Bonham  Garten 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and 
Records,  to  Report  Minutes  of  Evidence  from  time  to  time,  and  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  and  fromplace  to  place. 

Ordered,  Tnat  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  said  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  East  India  Company^s  Affairs  in  Sessions  1830, 1830-31,  and  1831,  be  referred  to 
the  said  Committee. 

Mercurii,  i*  die  Februariif  1832. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  Mr,  Wrightson,  Mr.  John  Stanley,  Mr.  John 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Fazakerley,  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

JovM,  «•  die  Februarii,  1832. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Wigram,  Mr.  Gisbome,  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson^  Mr.  Du  Pr6  Alexan- 
der, be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Veneris,  3**  die  Februarii,  1832. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Forbes  and  Sir  George  Nugent  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Veneris,  lo*  die  Februarii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Alderman  Venables,  Mr.  Aidern^m  Thompson,  and  Lord  Viscount 
Milton,  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Mercurii,  22**  die  Februarii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Mackillop,  Lord  George  Lennox,  and  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  be  added 
to  the  said  Committee. 

Jovis,  23*»  die  Februarii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Edward  Stewart  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Veneris,  id""  die  Martii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Charles  Fox  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Veneris,  ^2'^  die  Junii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  and  Mr.  Macaulay  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Mercurii,  27*  die  Junii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Labouchere  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Jovis,  28**  die  Junii,  1832. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  George  Vernon  be  added  to  the  said  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
State  of  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the 
State  of  Teade  between  Great  Britain^  the  East  Indies  and  China^ 
and  to  report  their  Observations  thereon  to  The  House;— Have 
cohsidered  and  inquired  into  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  REPORT : 

\rOUR  COMMITTEE  have  instituted  an  extended  inquiry  into  the 
•^  practical  results  of  the  System  of  Government  established  over  the 
Asiatic  Possessions  of  this  Country^  and  of  the  Commercial  Privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  They  have  subjected  each  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  to  the  closest  and  most  minute  investigation 
which  they  have  found  to  be  practicable.  The  labours  of  the  Committee 
have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
Session. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Your  Committee,  it  was  intimated 
to  them,  that  in  the  Establishments  of  the  East  India  House  and  the  Board 
of  Control,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  classify  the  public  business  ; 
and  the  Committee,  with  a  view  to  a  systematic  arrangement  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  a  due  distribution  of  their  own  business,  adopted  &  similar 
classification.  They  have  accordingly  considered  separately  the  subject^ 
matter  of  their  Inquiry  under  the  following  Heads  : 

1.  Public. 
11.  Finance  and  Accounts— Trade* 

III.  Revenue. 

IV.  Judicial. 
V.  Military. 

VI.  Political  or  Foreign. 
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L  10  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

PUBLIC.  • 


I. — Public. 


AMONG  the  most  important  matters  brought  under  the  review  of  the 
Committee,  in  the  Public  or  Miscellaneous  Branch  of  the  Inquiry,  will  be 
found  the  following : 

The  Constitution,  Powers,  Expense,  Practical  Efficiency,  and  Defects, 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad : 

The  Appointment  and  Nomination  of  European  Servants  for  the  Civil 
Adminifitration  of  India^  their  Character,  Education,  Qualificati€ai3,  and 
Oriental  Acquirements : 

The  Policy  of  employing  Natives  more  extensively  in  Indian  Adminis- 
tration i  their  Feelings  and  Opinions  regarding  our  Government ;  ^  and 
their  Condition  in  refereiice  to  Education : 

The  introduction  of  the  Englbh  L4mguage  into  the  proceedii^s  in 
the  Company's  Courts  of  Justice  : 

The  Laws  under  which  our  Indian  Empire  is  governed,  and  their  Admin 
nistration,  and  the  degree  in  which  tney  are  applicable  to  European 
Settlers  or  Residents,  or  are  capable  of  being  made  applicable  to  them ; 

TTie  Condition  and  Character  of  such  Settlers,  and  the  Policy  of  en- 
couraging them : 

The  State  of  the  Press  in  India : 

ThftCb-orchEstablishments  with  reference  to  the  Actual  State  of  Christ 
tianity  in  India :  and  ' 

The  Powers  and  Practical  Effect  of  the  King's  Courts  at  the  different 
Presidencies. 

In,  reporting  the  resul^t  of  their  inquiry  on  these  points,,  the  Comnutlee, 
feel  anxious,  to  abstain,,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  expression  of  any. 
opinion  :  they  prefer  submitting  to  The  House  a  general  oummary  of  the 
Evidence,      They  would,  however,   strongly   recommend   an  attentive 
perusal  and  consideration  of  that  Evidence. 

There  will  be  found  in  tlie  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  besides  a  valuable 
Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in 
1830,  and  before  preceding  Committees  of  thfe  Commons,  an  interesting 
Memoir  of  the  i^tepi(  taken  for  the  purpose  of  Educating  the  Natives  in 
India ;  a  selection  from  the  Public  Correspondence  on  that  subject ;  and 
similar  selections  with  regard  to  the  Employment  of  Natives  in  the  Civil 
Departments ;  the  best  mode  of  qualifying  the  European  Civil  Servants 
for  their  official  duties  in  India;  and  the  Numbers  and  Salaries  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Functionaries. 

I.— Home  Government. 

The  Authorities  composing  the  Home  Government  are  (1.)  The 
Court  of  Proprietors ;  (2.)  The  Court  of  Directors ;  (3.)  The  Board  of 
Control. 

1.  In  the  Evidence,  the  Constitution  and  Qualifications  of  the  Proprie- 
tors; the  Functions  of  that  Court;  and  their  Fitness  to  choose  the 
Directors ;  are  severally  brought  under  review. 
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'.    Afl  the  qtialification  for  a  single  vote^  a  ProprietQr  must  poasess,  and  ^^ 

have  held  for  12  months,  1,000/.  stoek;  no  minor  may  vote,  nor  can  ^4- 

a  Proprietor  vote  by  proxy.     The  number  entitled  to  vote,  at  the  present  *• 

time,  is  1»976 ;  of  which  54  have  four  votte,  50  have  three  votes,  370 
have  two,  and  1,502  one  vote. 

.   Erxclosii^  of  the  profitable  investment  of  Capital  which  India  Stock  *^4- 

has  hitherto  afforded,  individuals  have  become  Proprietors,  from  connex- 
ion with  that  country,  and  previous  residence  there;  from  a  desire  to  *^^* 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  Indian  afiairs  at  the  General  Courts  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  election  of  their  friends^  and  participating 
in  the  patronage. 

The  Court  of  Propdetors  elect  the  Direc^rs,  and  declare  the  Dividend,  ^^ 

which,  since  1793^  has  alwayB  been  declared  a^  the  maximum  of  10^  per  4. 

cent.,  allowed  by  the  Act  of  that  year.  They  have  no  general  control 
over  the  Court  of  Directors,  bat  they  make  Bye-laws>.  which  are  binding 
upon  the  Company,  when  no  Act  of  Parliament  exists  to  the  contrary.  9- 

All  Proceedings  in  Parliament  affecting  the  Company's  interests,  and  all  »8. 

Grants  of  Money  above  600 1^  must  be  submitted  to  them  ;  but  no  Grant 
above  600/.  made  by  them  is  valid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Control.     Their  powers  were  materially  limited  by  the  Acts  of  1784  and  ^-  7- 

1793 ;  they  can  neither  revoke,  suspend,  nor  vary,  any  order  of  the  Court  *^- 

of  Directors  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
though  there  appears  to  be  no  restriction  on  their  discussing  any  measure  8. 

of  the  Directors,  they  are,  in  fact,  virtually  precluded  from  all  substantial     ^5-  See  1603. 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  India* 

,    8»  The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  124  Proprietors,  who  conduct  ^7- 

the  whole  affium  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  subject,  on  most 
posnla,  to  the  Board  of  CoatroL 

Thirteen  form  a  Court ;  six  of  the  24  Directors  go  out  annually  by  ^7- 

rotation,  and  such  has  been  the  law  since  1773 ;  but  they  are  re-eligible  50-  57- 

at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  are  generally  re-elected. 

llie  election  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  takes  place  an-        163.  iGq, 
nually  bj  the  Directors ;  nor  does  any  fixed  rule  regulate  their  choice.  1B04-1809. 

'    The  power  of  nominating  ■  the  Governors  and  Commanders-in-Chief  74- 

is  vested  in  the  Directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.     The 

Court  <5an  recall  a  Governor,  or  any  of  their  servants,  independently  of  the  »^7". 

Board  of  Ccmtrol.    Subject  to  the  power  and   supervision  of  the  same 

Board,  most  of  the  Despatches  connected  with  the  Government  of  India      *^52. 1357-  > 

are  prepared  by  the  Directors.     In  case  of  collision  between  the  Court 

and  the  Board,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  King  in  Council,  as  an  ultimate  resort.  %• 

Erery  Director  has,  or  had  power  to  have,  full  cognizance  ^f  all  the 
afiairs  of  the  Company,  and  has,  when  in  Court,  the  power  of  interference ;  3^.  44- 

but  every  Director  has  not  the  opportunity  of  sitting  and  ddiiberating  in 
the  Conunittee  of  Correspondence,  which  is  filled  up  on  the  principle  of      ^  <><>-^^03. 
succession  by  seniority  alone.  ^^' 

For  the  dispatch  of  business,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  divided  into  three 
principal  Committees  :  the  Committee  of  Correspondence ;  the  Committee  1806. 

of  Buying  and  Warehouses;  and  the  Committee  of  Shipping.     To  tliese        301  iSn. 
Committees  the  Directors  are  annually  appointed  by  senionty ;  and  after  the     35*  «9^-  *302. 
election  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  the  names  of  the  Members  ^a- 

who  are  to  compose  the  several  Committees,  are  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
to  the  Court.     The  Committee  of  Correspondence  stands  highest  in  the 
iscale;  it  consists  of  the  nine  senior  Members,  with  the  Chairman  and         333- 3i- 
734.  B  2  Deputy 
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puBua  . 

•  Deputy  Chairman,  making  eleven.     Each  Member  of  the  Committee  of 

Correspondence  must  have  passed  through  the  Committees  of  Baying  and 
Warelwuses,  and  of  Shipping,  however  high  and  important  may  have 
been  the  station  which  he  has  previously  filled  in  India,  or  elsewhere. 

34.  All  that  relates  to  the  preparation  of  Despatches  for  India,  generally, 

^95*  belongs  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ;  particularly  all  the  more 

important  Political  Business. 

1253.  It  appears  from  the  Evidence  that  all  the  Despatches,  not  of  a  secret 

413.415.         nature,  have  originated  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that,  during  the 

12.57.  last  17  years  the  Board  have  directed  the  preparation  of  49  or  50,  out 

of  a  total  number  amounting  to  nearly  8,000.     They  have  continually 

416.  made  important  alterations,  but  the  Law  has  precluded  them  from  any 

other  mode  of  originating  a  Despatch  than  that  of  directing  the  Court  to 
prepare  it.  » 

All  Communications  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  whatever 

nature,  and  whether  received  from  abroad  or  from  parties  in  this  country, 

go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Secretiary's  Office,  and  are  laid  by  the 

36.  Chairman  before  the  first  Court  that  meets  after  their  receipt.    Despatches 

S9-  ^'  of  importance  are  generally  read  to  the  Court  at  length.     The  Despatches^ 

when  read  or  laid  before  the  Court,  are  considered  under  reference  to  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
Answers,  take  the  directions  of  the  Chairs  upon  points  connected  with 
them ;  the  Draft  of  an  Answer  is  framed  upon  an  examination  of  all  the 
documents  to  which  the  subject  has  reference,  and  submitted  to  the 
Chairs ;  it  is  then  brought  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to 
be  revised  by  them,  and  is  afterwards  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  their  approval  or  alteration.  When  it  has  passed  the  Court,  it  goes  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  are  empowered  to  make  any  alterations,  bu^ 
are  required  to  return  it  within  a  limited  time,  and  with  reasons  assigned 
332.  for  the  alterations  made.     Previously,  however,  to  the  Draft  being  laid 

before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  by  the  Chairs,  experience  has 
suggested  the  convenience  of  submitting  it  to  the  President  of  the  Board^ 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a  Previous  Communication.  In  this  stage 
alterations  are  made  by  the  President,  without  the  formality  of  assigning 
reasons  for  them.  The  Previous  Communication  being  returned  to  the 
Chairman,  is  laid  by  him  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  either 
with  or  without  the  alterations  made  by  the  President,  or  with  a  modifica* 
^ion  of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit.  Against  the  formal  alterations  made  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  the  Court  may.  make  a  repre- 
jsentation  to  the  Board,  who  have  not  unfrequently  modified  the  alterations 

63.1U8.        ^°  ^^^^  representation ;  but  if  the  Board  decline  to  do  so,  they  state  thq 
same  to  the  Court,  and  desire  that  the  Draft  may  be  framed  into  a  Des- 
patch, and  sent  out  to  India,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  the  event  of  a  refusal,    the   Court  may   be    compelled    by 
^33  Mandamus  to  comply  with  the  order,  but  if  they  doubt  the  competency  of 

<J5t  248-         *1^6  Board,  they  may  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  who  decides  whether 
the  Board  is  acting  within  its  power. 

By  the  Act  of  1784,  the  Directors  are  charged  with  appointing  a  Secret 
3^1.  Committee,  whose  province  it  is  to  forward  to  India  all  Despatches  which, 

aaa.  1291,  in  the  x)pinion  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  be  secret,  and  the  subje'ct- 
matter  of  which  can  only  be  divulged  by  their  permission.  The  Com- 
aa6.fl5n  mi ttee  consists  of  three  Directors,  chosen  by  the  Court,  viz.  the  Chair- 
man, Deputy  Chairman,  and  most  frequently  the  Senior  Director  not  in 
the  Chair,  who  take  the  Oath  of  Secresy,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act.  Their 
officers  also  are  sworn  to  secresy  ;  and  no  one  is  employed  in. transcribing 
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Secret  Despatches  without  the  permission  of  the  Board.  The  Board  are 
empowered  by  Law  to  issue,  through  the  Secret  Committee,  Orders  and 
Instructions  on  all  matters  relating  to  War,  Peace,  or  Negocialion  with  the 
States  of  India  ;  and  the  Secret  Committee  are  bound  to  transmit  such 
orders  to  Tndia  without  delay.  The  Secret  Committee  have  no  legal 
power  to  remonstrate  against  such  Orders,  provided  they  have  relation  to 
the  subjects  above  stated.     They  have,  however,  had  communication,  413- 

upon  matters  stated  in  Secret  Despatches,  with  the  Board,  and  at  their 
suggestion  alterations  have  been  made ;  but  they  have  not  the  same  power  i^* 

with  regard  to  Secret  Despatches  as  the  Court  have  with  regard  to  other 
Despatches ;  they  are  not  empowered  by  Law  to  make  j^ny  representations         >«9-  •s^- 
thereon  to  the  Board. 

It  has  been  stated  that  another  class  of  subjects,  not  provided  for  in 
the  Act  which  establishes  the  Secret  Committee,  has  been  necessarily, 
treated  through  that  Committee,  upon  which  its  Orders  have  been  more 
punctually   obeyed    than   in   other  cases, — namely,    Negociations   with  15^7- 

European  States  having  Settlements  in  India,  and  generally  all  matters 
connected  with  War  in  Europe,  which  can  in  any  way  affect  our  Indian 
interests. 

When  either  War  against  a  Native  State,  or  an  Expedition  against  any 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  has  been  in  contemplation,  and  the  Finances  of 
India  at  such  periods  have  been  exceedingly  pressed,  or  have  required  aid  1292. 

from  this  country,  the  Secret  Committee,  in  communication  with  the 
Board,  have  taken  upon  themselves,  without  previous  communication  with 
the  Court,  to  provide  the  requisite  funds.  Thus,  Despatches  relating  to 
subjects  purely  Financial  and  Commercial,  .such  as  the  Transmission  of  **97- 

Bullion,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  Company's  Investments,  have       *^^*  ^^ 
gone  through  the  Secret  Committee.     Of  late  years,  however,  and  espe*  ^^^' 

cially  since  I8I6,  great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  exclude  from 
this  Department  all  matters  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  even 
in  those  to  confine  the  exercise  of  its  interference  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible,  leaving  all  Political  Communications  to  be  made  through 
the  ordinary  channel,  when  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
Public  Service* 

It  is  alleged  that  the  events  and  occurrences  which  have  given  rise  to  i^^i. 

the   Secret  Correspondence  have  occasionally   passed   over  before  any  ^u. 

Instructions  can  reach  India ;  and  Copies  of  Papers  sent  to  the  Secret  Com* 
mittee,  relating  to  matters  of  high  political  and  personal  importance,  have  jggo, 

found  their  way  to  individuals  in  this  country,  while  the  Court  of 
Directors,  technically  speaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  thenu  1588. 

But  upon  subjects  involving  considerations  of  policy  towards  European  411. 

and  American  States,  it  seems  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be  a  means  of 
sending  Despatches  to  India  without  communicating  their  contents  to  so 
numerous  a  body  as  the  Court  of  Directors.     It  has  been  stated,  that  if  any  1589. 

doubt  could  exist  on  this  head,  abundant  materials  in  the  records  of  the 
Secret  Department  might  be  found  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
a  channel. 

With  regard  ,to  what  may  be  termed  the  Internal  Policy  of  British 
India,  the  Secret  Correspondence  has  been  (as  we  have  already  stated) 
mainly  confined  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Native  Powers, 
and  Negociations  and  Questions  of  Peace  and  War  with  them  and  the 
neighbouring  Asiatic  Nations.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  so  vast  and  distant  an  Empire,  that  such  Questions  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  practically  resolved  by  the  Local  Government  of  India,  and 
accordingly  all  great  measures  relating  to  them  appear  to  have  originated 
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■■~"~~"  with  those  Authorities.  Yet  it  ha^  been  alleged,  that  oa  some  not  incoiH> 
tiderable  points,  the  interference  of  the  Government  at  Home  has  been 
effectual,  and  that  the  many  peremptory  injunctions  which  are  said  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Despatches  of  this  Committee,  must  have  had  an  effect  in 
inodifying,  if  not  in  directing,  the  general  coarse  pursued  by  those  Autbo^ 
rities  on  Tariona  occasions. 

Haying  thus  presented  a  brief  outline  of  the  Constitution  and 
Functions  of  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  and  Directors,  the  organs  of  the 
Company  in  all  its  public  and  private  transactions,  the  Committee 
propose,  in  a  similar  way,  to  advert  to  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  to 
Conclude  their  remarks  on  the  Elvidence  relating  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, by  a  review  of  the  Extent  of  the  Correspondence,  and  of  the  Plans 
whick  have  been  proposed  fhr  abridging  it,  and  for  expediting  the  Prepara* 
tton  and  Transmission  of  Dei^tcfa^  to  India. 

3.  The  Board  is  constituted  by  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
first-named  Commissioner  being  President  of  the  Board.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  TreasurVf  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  are,  ex  officio^  Members  of  the  Board;  ana  two  of  the  Commissioners 
are  not  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  under 
the  Act  of  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52. 

By  tl^  Act  51  Geo.  3,  c.  75»  t^re  is  no  limitation  with  respect  either 
to  the  nuQiber  pf  Commi^oners  who  are  to  be  paid,  or  to  the  amount 
of  their  Salaries;  but  in  practice  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners*  baa 
been  hmited  to  three,  namely,  the  President  and  two  others. 

floa.  For  a  statement  of  the  Departments  into  which  the  Board  is  divide^ 

reference  is  made  to  the  MeQ)brandum  delivered  in  by  B.  S.  Jones,  Escj.^ 
the  Assistant  Secretary  to  tlie  Board. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  office;  it  depends  entirely  oa 
209.  the  President  how  far  he  shall  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  other 

«04.  Commissioners.     The  unpaid  Commissiohers  seldom  take  any  active  part, 

tod  are  considered  rather  as  Hokiorary  Members,  wk^  may  be  consulted 
as  occasion  may  arise.     Effectually,  therefore,  the  whole  responsibility 
r<sts  with  the  President.     In  general  changes  of  the  Administration,  all 
236.  tlie  Members  of  the  India  Board  vacate  office^  but  the  unpaid  Commis* 

sioners  are  frequently  re^pmnted. 

Under  the  Act  of  1793,  the  Commissioners  are  to  superintend,  direct 
and  control  all  acts,   operations  and  concerns  which  in  anywLse  relate  to 

•288.  the  Civil  or  Military  Government,  or  to  the  Administration  of  the  Reve- 

nues, of  India ;  but  the  Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  refrain  from 
adducing  opinions  merely  hypothetical  as  to  the  independent  powers 
which  the  Law  confers  on  the  Board.  With  respect  to  all  Despatches 
relating  to  Peace,  War,  or  Negociation  with  any  of  the  Powers  of  India, 
which  the  Board  may  deem  of  a  secret  nature,  it  is  their  duty,  according 
to  the  express  terms  of  the  Law,  to  originate  and  prepare  the  Instruc* 

-  ig^  tions  which  are  sent  through  the  Secret  Committee ;  and,  speaking  gene- 

rally, there  have  been  no  Secret  Despatches  but  those  prepared  by  the 

289.  Board.     Upon  any  subject  whatever^  not  Commercial,  without  any  reason 

4,6  given,  they  may  require  the  Court  of  Directors  to   prepare  a  Despatch, 

within  the  limited  period  of  14  days,  with  which  they  may  deal  at  their 
own  pleasure,  so  as  to  alter  all  its  cKpresstons  and  its  whole  purport.     For 

jfig.  alterations  made  by  the  Board,  whether  in  Despatches  so  prepared,  or  in 

those  which  have  been  framed  by  the  Court  without  such  directions,  liie 
Law  requires,  as  already  stated,  that  reasons  at  large  ahall  be  given. 
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By  the  Charter  Act  of  18135  ^e  Rules  and  Reguldtioni  for  the  good 
government  of  the  College  at  Haileybury,  and  the  Military  Seminary  at 
Addiscombe^  are  subject  to  revision  and  approval  by  the  Board,  and 
no  Order  fqr  the  establishmqnt  of  any  office,  or  the  appointment  of  any 
person  to  fill  the  situation  of  Principal  at  the  College,  or  Head  Master  of 
the  Seminary,  is  valid,  until  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  Warrant  for  nominating  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  ibr  preparing 
Letters  Patent  relating  to  that  See,  is  countersigned  by  the  President,  m 
which  he  acts  independently  of  the  Court  of  pirectors.  The  President 
also  countersigns  the  Warrant  of  the  King  approving  of  the  appointment, 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Governors,  and  C9n>manders-in-Chief ; 
as  well  as  the  writing  or  instrument  under  the  Sign  Manual  by  which  the. 
King  may  remove  or  recall  any  person  from  office  or  employment  in  India^ 
and  vacate  and  make  void  Appomtments  and  Commissions  ikere. 

The  mode  in  which  separation  is  made  between  the  Political  and' 
Commercial  Finances  of  the  Company,  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
1813,  imder  the  absolute  control  of  the  Board. 

Tliey  have  also  the  power  of  directing  permission  to  be  given  to  any 
individual  to  proceed  to  India,  if  the  Court  have  previously  refused  such 
permisdon ;  and  the  Board  are  not  required  in  this  case  to  state  tbeir 
reasons. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  is  transacted  t)etween  the  Board  and 
liie  Court  has  been  already  described. 

Considering  the  multifarious'  nature  of  the  Company's  relations  andf 
transactions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Correspondence  should  be 
voluminous  and  complicated,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  not  only  all 
that  originates  in  England,  and  is  transmitted  to  India,  but  also  the 
record  of  the  Proceedings  and  Correspbndencc  of  the  Officers  at  the 
several  Presidencies,  necessary  to  put  the  Authorities  at  home  in  complete 
possession  of  tdl  their  acts.  The  Correspondence  comes  home  in  ues* 
patches,  and  the  Explanatory  Matter  in  Books  or  Volumes.  The  tots! 
number  of  Folio  Volumes  received  in  21  years,  from  1793  to  1813,  was 
9,094 ;  and  from  1814  to  1829*  a  period  of  16  years,  the  number  was 
12,414. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Bbard  in  17^4,  to  1814,  the  number 
of  Letters  received  from  the  Court  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners^  wai 
1,791 ;  tfee  number  sent  from  them  to  the  Court  was  1,195.  From  1814 
to^l831, 1,967  Letters  have  been  written  to,  and  2,642  received  from,  th* 
Board.  The  number  of  Drafts  sent  up  to  the  Board  from  1793  to  1813i 
was  3,958;  from  1814  to  1830,  7,962,  being  an  increase  of  4,004. 
There  have,  moreover,  been  various  References,  connected  with  servants, 
civil  and  military,  and  others,  in  this  country,  amounting,  between  the 
years  1814  and  1830,  to  50,146.  The  Reports  made  to  the  Court  by  its 
Committees,  apart  from  details  and  researches  made  in  framing  such 
Reports,  amount  to  32,902.  From  1813  to  the  present  time,  723  Pariia- 
nentary  Orders  have  been  served  on  the  Court,  requiring  Returns  of  vast 
extent. 

It  is  represented  tjiat  the  Home  Government  is  overioaded  with  details; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  so  great,  and  nothing  so  small,  that  does  not 
(under  the  present  systeija)  require  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Autho- 
^ty.  While  it  i^  maintained,  as  a  principle,  that  the  Councils  of  Ipdia 
must  be  made  to  confide  in  the  Government  at  Home,  (which  salutary 
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160.  purpose  can  alone  be  secured  by  the'  transactions  being  duly  reeorcjed^ 

and  punctually  transmitted  home  by  every  opportunity,)  it  does  not  se^: 
possible  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  business  should  be  diminished : 
the  only  obvious  principle  of  remedy  is  stated  to  be  a  division  of  labour 
and  responsibility. 

In  describing  the  mode  in  which  business  is  transacted  by  the  Court  and 
the  Board  collectively,  allusions  have  been  made  to  differences  of  opinibn^ 
which  have  occasionally  arisen ;  to  a  power  of  Remonstrance  on  the  0ne 
hand,  and  an  obligation  to  give  Reasons,  at  large  on  the  other  ;  and  it  b' 
held  that  differences  of  this  nature  must  operate  unfavourably  on  the  Com-: 
1566.  pany's  interests,  in  two  ways,  from  the  weakness  and  vacilUtion  which 

disunion  betrays,  and  from  the  deky  that  must  take  place  before  the 
117.  intended  measures  are  adopted.     The  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes,  that 

the  Despatch,  when  prepared,  should  be  only  two  months  frpm  the  time' 
of  its  leaving  the  Court  of  Directors  to  its  being  returned  thither.;,  and  an 
iio.  Answer  has  beep  prepared  by  the  Court,  and  sent  up  to  the  Boards  withiiD 

ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Despatch  from  India ;  but  it  has  sometimes: 
1472.  happened  that  questions  of  importance  submitted   by  the  Government  of 

Ijridia  to  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Authorities,  have,  from  peculiar 
events,  not  been  answered  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  circum- 
stances in  the  meantime  having  so  changed  that  further  reference  became! 
necessary,  and  thus  a  period  of  many  years  has  elapsed  before  the  adjust- 
%l^'l^?^A^*^lV4.  Dfientof  such  questions.     The  fact  of  Collision  between  the  co-ordinate 
1394. 15B5. 1601.       authorities  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  Evidence ;  while  it  is  also  afiirp^ct 
^594-  that  the  desire  of  avoiding  collisioh  has  led,  in  many  instances j  to'  tlia 

continued  and  renewed  postponement  of  Instructions  upon  important  sub-* 
?a7o.^^'  ^''  *^  ^'  jects.     Hence,  although  the  degree  of  inconvenience  resulting  from'  such 
'592.  collision  may  be  regarded  a^  a  i^natter  of  mere  opinion,  and  thus  be  variously; 

\^j^\^%6^%u^^'  estimated,  yet  it  must  have  Jts  origin  in  the  constitution  of  the  Home, 
Authorities,  and  the  existence  of  co-ordinate  powers.     It  has  also  beeiv 
1581.  158J.       suggested  that,   in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  several 
powers  of  the   two   authorities^   impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
communications  from  Pubhc  Servants  in  India,  ...'', 

'       <iG6/  A  remedy  suggested  for  the.  evils  just  alluded  to,  is,  a  change. of  tha 

302.  1578.  present  system,  by  vesting  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  in  m^ 
body,  or  in  two  bodies,  having  a  very  different  relation  to  each  other  from 
that  which  now  exists  between  the  Court  and  the  Board,  and  remodelling 
the  Local  Government  on  the  same  principles.  But,  independently  pt* 
any  great  change  in  the  system,  the  Evidence  affords  various  hints 
respecting  modifications  which  might  be  beneficially  introduced  into  the 
existing  Government. 

The  possibility  of  conducting  the  business  with  fewer  Directors,  and 

»597.  1813,       the  expediency  of  reducing  their  number,  have  been  considered.     It  is, 

1816.  allowed  that  a  diminution  of  their  number  would  constitute  a  stronger 

obligation  on  the  individuals  appointed    to  attend  to  their  duties,  as  it 

would  impose  practically,  as  well  as  morally,  an  additional  degree  of 

responsibility  :  but  it  is  maintained  that  no  real  inconvenience  arises  fronx 

the  present  constitution  of  the  Court,  and  that  its  Members  could  npt^ 

1306.  1310.  1812.  well  be   diminished,  unless  its  Commercial  and  Political  Functions  were 

1814.  separated  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  because  the  Commercial  Depart-^ 

i56»2.  ment,  with  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Court  origi-, 

nates,  requires  the  superintendence  of  a  separate  Committee ;  and  though' 

318.  there  is   a  plan  suggested   for   introducing  a  more  marlced  distincdort 

1454.  between  the  Political  and  Commercial  character  of  the  Company,  itia 

contended 
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contended  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  ,an  interference  on  the  part  of  the      — — — 
Coart  as  active  and  extensive  as  that  which  at  present  exists. 

The  ad\'antages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Change  of  Directors  by  rota- 
tion have  also  been  considered :  it  is  allowed  that,  by  the  existing  rule,       1599*  *^3* 
the  Court  is  frequently  deprived  of  the  advice  of  competent  and  able 
men ;  but  if  the  Directors  were  to  be  chosen  for  life,  there  would  remain 
no  check  upon  their  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  filled  up  is  170. 

liable  to  a  similar  objection,  because  those  Members  who  come  late  in  life  4t8* 

from  India,  and  whose  talents  and  experience  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  «97* 

taking  a  part  in  the  Administration,  may  never  be  placed  on  that  Com- 
mittee. The  present  mode,  however,  which  is  grounded  on  Practice,  4«4« 
rather  than  on  any  express  Law,  is  said  to  have  its  advantages ;  because, 
by  means  of  it,  a  Director  becomes  practically  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  the  Company's  afHiirs,  while  he  is  not  precluded,  by  being 
sttBched  to  a  subordinate  Committee,  from  afibrding  to  the  Court  thi 
benefit  of  his  more  recent  knowledge  and  experience. 

As  it  is  allowed  that  the*  Court  of  Directors  certainly  possess,  upon 
some  points,  a  detailed  knowledge,  which  the  Board  of  Control  does  not 
possess,  under  its  present  constitution,  and  with  its  present  establishment,  tgt* 

It  b  not  contendea  that  the  Board  would  at  once  be  competent  to  originate 
any  but  the  more  important  Despatches,  refcnrring  to  general  principles  and 
the  higher  subjects  of  Government.  .  On  the  authority  of  the  writer  of 
the  Political  History  of  India,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
Commissioners  should  always  be  persons  who  have  served  either  in  the 
Military  or  Civil  branch  of  the  Company's  service  abroad.     It  is  also  sug-  •64# 

gested,  that  whatever  the  Board  is  competent  to  do  through  the  medium 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  might  be  as  well  done  by  direct  Despatches, 
emanating  from  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  addressed  to  the  respective 
Governors  abroad. 

,  It  is  considered  that  the  reduction  recently  made  in  the  Salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board,  in   consequence  of  which  that  situation  offers  96g. 

a  remuneration  for  talent  and  ability  inferior  to  that  afibrded  by  many 
other  appointments  of  the  same  class,  is,  upon  public  grounds,  most 
objectionable* 

Local  Government. 

In  reporting  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Local  Government,  the  Com* 
mittcQ  propose  to  give  an  outline,  1st,  of  its  Constitution  and  Functions; 
2d,  its  Operation,  comprising  its  Efficiency  and  alleged  Defects ;  3d,  Pro- 
posed Alterations  and  improvements  relating  thereto. 

There  are  three  Presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  Bengal 
the  Government  consists  of  a  Governor  General  and  three  Councillors  ;  17a, 

and  at  Madras  and  Bombay  of  a  Governor  and  the  same  number  of 
Councillors.  The  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  see  fit,  appoint  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief  at  each  of  the  Presidencies  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the 
Presidency  to  which  he  is  attached,  in  which  event,  he  takes  rank  next  to 
the  Governor,  as  second  in  Council.     There  are  two  other  Councillors,  336. 

civiUans,  with  the  necessary  subordinate  functionaries.  The  Civil  Meioa- 
bers  of  Council  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  India,  in  the  Company's  ,^3, 

service. 

The  Governor  General  has  a  supreme  controlling  power  over  the  Gover* 

oors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be 
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■    '  suspended  for  disobedience  of  orders.     He  has  also  the  power,  if^he> 

339.  341-        thinks  fit,  of.  proceeding  to  the  subordinate  Presidencies,  and  assuming^ 
the  chief  authority  there. 

According  to  the  terms' of  the  Act  of  1793,  the  Governor  brings  forward 
in  Council  any  business  h6  thinks  fit.  The  discussion  upon  it  may  be 
adjourned  twice  for  48  hours,  but  not  longer,  and  then  a  decision  must  be 
pronounced ;  if  the  Members  of  Council  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Governor,  the  decision  becomes  a  measure  of  Government ;  if  the  Members 
of  Council  dissent  from  the  Governor,  they  are  to  exchange  opinions  ia 
writing,  which  are  entered  upon  record.  If  the  Governor  still  adheres 
1450.  to  his  own  views,  he  is  vested  with  the  power  of  acting  on  his  own 

810. 814. 1685.  responsibility,  placing  upon  record  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  are 
transmitted  to  this  country,  with  Copies  of  all  the  Proceedings.  From  the 
operation  of  this  independent  power,  legislation,  and  matters  judicially, 
btifore  the  Council,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

To  the  powers  of  Governor  General,  those  of  Captain.  General  lKive,on: 
.  one  occasion,  been  superadded.     This  is  an  appointment  from  the  King^ 
and  confers  the  complete  control  over  all  Military  Affairs. 

tlQ5'  ^  The  power  therefore  of  making  or  enforcing  Laws  for  the  government  of 

the  respective  Presidencies  rests  in  four  individuals,  viz.  the  Governoi; 
Gqnerai  (the  Governor  in  the  cases  of  Madras  and  Bombay)  and  the  three 
Members  of  Council,  subjeqt  immediately,  in  some  instances,  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  to  register  their  Decree,  and,* 
611.613.614..  mare  remotely,  to  the  approval  aqd  sanction  of  the  King  in  Council,  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Thfe  general  Administration  of  Public  Affairs  is  carried  on  by  the  means 
870.871.  '  of  Boards,  the  object  of  wl^i^jh  is  to  relieve  the  Government  from  the 
burthen  of  details.  At  Calcutta,  there  are  the  Boards  of  Revenue,  Salt 
and  Opium,  and  Trade ;  and  the  Military,  Marine,  and  Medical  Boards : 
87a  H73. 874.  j^i  Madras,  Medical,  Military,  and  Revenue  Boards :  At  Bombay  no  Reve- 
nue Board  ever  existed,  and  the  Military  Board  was  abolished  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm. 

960.963.  Concerning  the  system  of  Administration  by  Boards  in  general,  it  has 

1448.  i44!}«  been  stated,  that  however  plausible  they  may  be  in  theory,  and  however 
»7^3- »78^*  useful  Boards  might  be  made,  yet  that  practically  they  are  inefficient : 
that  they  operate  as  clogs  upon  business,  and  that  all  that  is  professed  to 
be  accomplished  by  them,  might  be  better  attained  by  the  agency  of 
a  single  individual,  is  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Evidence  adduced  before 
the  Cbmniittee. 

With  .respect  to  Councils,  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  they 
are  no  check  upon  the  Governor,  in  any  case  when  he  chooses  to  exercise 

t6o7.  his  independent  power,  and  as  the  Secretaries  of  Government  and  Heads 

of  Departments  might  probably  give  him  the  assistance  which  Counciliore 

»  now  afford,  they  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the  Public  at  the 

same  tim6  lose  no  efficient  check.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended, 

that  they  are  extremely  useful  in  arranging  for  the  Governor  the  most 

968.  material  points  of  Correspondence,  and  that  they  relieve  him  from  a  load 

of  detail,  and  would  relieve  him  ^till  more  if  allowed  to  decide  upda 
judicial  and  territorial  matters  upon  their  own  responsibility ;  that,  in 
short,  as  the  Governor  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  unacquainted  with 
Indian  Affairs,  the  assistance  of  Councillors,  of  local  experience  and  know- 

i6aft.  ledge,  is  indispensably  requisite  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Governor  General  are  those  which  appertain  specially 
to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  supervision- 
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and   control   of  every  functionary  in  India :  and  if  it  be  true  that  the      -— — — 
Local  Administration  of  Bengal,  more  immediately  confided  to  the  Gover-  341. 

nor  General,  is  sufficient  to  engage  his  whole  time  and  attention,  it  must 
necessarily  follow,  that  the  still  more  important  business  of  general  Legis- 
lation, apd  general  Control,  i^  ill  performed ;  and  from  this  source,  it  is 
aUe^d,  arises  one  class-  of  the. evils  which  peryade  the  Administration  in 
India-     Another  class  is  alleged  to  have  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  1472. 

Administration  at  Home,  a  system  of  ichecks,  which  operate  as  clogs  on 
business,  and  occasion  a  disunion  of  authority,  under  which  officers,  having  1566. 

^e  same  duties  to  perform,  ^nd  the  same  objects  ii;i  view,  are  split  intq 
distinct  departments^  often  acting  on  opposite  principles,  and  coming 
iDto  perpetual  collision  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  most  important  /considerations  for  1454. 

Parliament  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Government  of  India  in  India        266. 391. 
itself;  with  this  view,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  evils  already  adverted  to,  l^'^\fl^l^j^^^^ 
it  has  been  proposed,  to  entrust  increased  powers  tp  a  Local  authqrity  1468. 1566. 1608.  i7do.* 
by  the  esfaiblishment  of  one  Supreme  Government  fos  all  India,  without  3^a.'^.6ao.  6«3. 
the  charge  of  any  Local  Administration,  ^id  by  the  appointtnent  of  [Appx.v.ofKeport 
Lieutenant  Governors  at  the  several  Presidencies,  with  subordinate  powers*  ®^  *^3i«l 
Under  this  arrangement  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  existing 
boundaries,  although  it  might  be  advisable  to  divide  into  two  the  extent        862.863. 
sive  Presidency  of  Bengal. 

Against  the  adoption  of  these  alterations,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
Local  Government  of  Calcutta,  as  at  present  constituted,  though  it  has 
some  defects,  is  yet  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  legislating  for  the  Native 
Population;  that  the  number  of  the  Regulations  passed  by  the  Local  1450. 

Government,  since  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  is  small  when  compared  1349.  ,1350. 1351. 
with  that  of  the  Laws  passed  in  England  dtiiring  the  same  period ;  that  it       1539*  1544* 
would  be  dangerous  to  remove  the  salutary  checks  which  have  hitherto       1340.1341. 
existed  in  the  control  exercised  by  the  Home  Authorities ;  and  that  the 
business  which,  on  the  adoption  of  the  New  System,  would  unavoidably  1541*  1544-  1604. 
devolve  upon  the  Supreme  Government,  would,  from  its  extent,  be  unma*  1696. 

nageable. 

In  contemplating  the  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Natives,  of 
any  extensive  change  in  the  present  Administration  of  India,  it  has  been 
denied  that  it  would  be  productive  of  any  unfavourable  result,  or  that  it       1473. 147^ 
would  make  any  impresjdon  whatever  ;  their  ideas  of  the  Company  being       >5B3- 15^4- 
exceedingly  vague,  and  their  feelings  of  respect  attaching  entirely  to  the 
Executive  power. 

J.     .-  Law, 


IThat  the  British  sway  has  conferred  very  considerable  benefit  on 
India  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since  undei-  our  Governipent  the  people       1712.  1717. 
enjoy  advantages  which  all  history  shows  they  never  possessed  under  their 
own  Prmces, — protection  from  external  invasion,  and  the  security  of  life 
and  property.     If  these  benefits  are  not  duly  appreciated,  it  is  because        770. 771. 
the  demoralization,  consequent  on  ages  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  has  ren- 
dered them  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  organized  society ;  a  state  in 
which  the  justice  and  firmness  of  the  governors  are  sure  to  become 
reasons  for  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  because  they  annihi- 
late their  hopes  of  individual  aggrandizement  and  independence.     Hence,       1410. 1420. 
with  the  exception  of  Bengal  Proper,  where  a  general  feeling  of  protection 
is  stated  to  prevail,  the  British  tenure  of  India  is^  for  the  most  part,  a 
tenure  of  the  sword,  resting  chiefly  on  the  persuasion  of  our  national 
power,  and  inilitary  strength  and  discipline.     At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
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1719W         lyiatter  for  8^:teptivp  investigfttion,  how  fer  the  excluaion  of  the  Native^ 
^rpm  places  of  ^ru3t  and  emolument,  operates  as  9  cause  of  dUcontent,  and 
1451.  V453.      also  how  far  the  influence  of  the  British  Name  in  the  Native  States  is  conr 
^  ,  yertipd  by  rapacious  ruler^  into  an  engine  of  oppression., 

The  subject  of  the  Legislative  Power  in  India  has  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  anticipated  in  the  Summary  of  the  Evidence  respecting  the 
615.619.  Si5.,84«- Constitution  and^Powers  of  •the  Civil  Government,  and   the  proposed 
i5M-^i«^^^  Reform  of  the  presiBut,  sy^        by  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Author 

'  ^ity,  embracing  Executive,  Judicial,  and  Legislative  Functions,     It  there- 
fore only  remains  to  pass  under  review  the  existing  State  of  Jurisdictioii 
,  •.  atnd  of  the  Courts,  of  Law,  the  Modifications  and  Changes  which  hiight 

be  beneficially  introduced^  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
any  new  Legislative  Enactments. 

iM§^  There- exist  in  India  at  the  present  time  two  concurrent,  and  in  some 

iiWtances^  conflicting,  systems  of  Judicature ;— the  Company's  Courts,  and 
^  Ki/ig^s  or  Supreme  Courts. 

In  the  Company's  Courts  there  are  three  grades  of  European  Judges  i 

894*  895-        the  District,  the  Provincial,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court.     Of  the 

j^;      -   c       Native  Judges  there  are  two  classes  ;  Moonsiffs,  of  whom  there  are  several 

'^''  stationed  in  the  interior  of  every  district ;  and  Sudder  Ameens,  established 

at  the  same  station  with  the  European  District  Judge.     There  are  also 

Magistrates,  who  exercise  Civil  Jurisdiction  under  special  appointment. 

The  Registrars  try  and  decide  such  causes  as  may  be  referred  to  then^ 

by  the  Judge. 

,^^.  :  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends  to  Europeans  ^nenSiy^ 

r-i  u  .;  ;>t      aad,.within  a  certain  limit  ^f^mLthe  several  Presidencies,  to  Natives  also ; 

<*^  i  '.  ?.       but  constructiyely.  Natives iwtrfio circumstanced  have,  on  many  occasions^ 

i(eeo  t>rpught  within  its  jun^diition..  The  jury  system  is  confined  entirely^ 

1519*  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Courts    It  is  made  ground  of  complaint^ 

that  the. Criminal  Law  is  more  ^vere  than  that  administered  beyond  this 

boundary,  while  the  Civil  I^w  also  is  attended  with  an  expense  which  ba& 

4^i7.4!^>    ruined;  most  of  the  native  fiimUies  of  distinction,  and  borne  heavily  upon. 

Europtea»s«    . 

No  Regulation  made  by  the  Local  Government,  and  affecting  individual 
Ci^;-ei3.'865.8o6.T  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  is  valid,  unless  registered  by  the 
1,  Court;  a  power  which  has  in  recent  instances  been  freely  exercised*  and 
»35i.  1450.       mtich  beyond  the  local  limits  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament* 
3^.?fe-       Hence  collision  has  arisen  between  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Function- 
aries of  the  King^s  Courts,  which  has  proved  a  source  of  great  evil  and  of 
369.  serious^  embarrassment  to  the  Government ;  nevertheless,  objections  exist 

to  the  abolitipn  of  the  courts  ;  while  the  remedies  necessary  to  correct  the 
,^^  ....        evils  attached  to  the  operation  of  the  present  system  are  said  to  be  abun* 
dantly  obvious :  1st,  by  accurately  and  strictly  defining  the  jurisdictioii 
1609.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  ^dly,  by  the  establi^ibm^nt  of  a  general  Legis* 

lative  Council,  or  3dly,  by  the  appointment  of  Local  Agents  with  the, 
cbrttrol  of  districts,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  . 

^  ;.  V  The  power  of  Arbitary  Deportation  upon  alleged  charges,  withoilt  trial, 

formstanirtber  important  feature  in  the  Local  Administration  of  India ;  con- 
1510.  cerning  which  it  has  become  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  suppressed 
Of  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Trial  by  Jury,  without  danger  to  the 
State. 

There  is  also  important  Evidence  with  regard  to  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Law  in  force  in  the  Provincial  Courts;  the  reciprocal  circumstances  of 

Europeans 
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PVhUC, 

fidropeanffand  Nfttircs  with  respect  to  the  Administration  of  Justice ;  tbe     — — • 

^flfects  and  tetklency  of  the  Judicial  System  actually  in  operation,  as  to  370. 

tbe  securiiyof  ibe  persons  and  property  of  the  Natives ;  and  the  expe* 

diency  of  subjecting  Englishmen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  37»-  37^*  749- 

Tribunals^ 

Oo4l  kr^e  view  of  tbe  state  of  Indian  Le^slation^  and  of  the  improve^ 
wsots  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  recognised  as  an  indisputable  principle^.  1454.  1700. 
dttit  the  interests  of  the  Native  Subjects  are  to  be  consulted  in  preference  txy.  tsia.  151& 
those  of  EUiropeans,  whenever  the  two  come  in  competition ;  and  that 
therefore  tbe  Laws  ought  to  be  adapted  rather  to  the  feelings  and  habits. 
^  the  Natives  than  to  those  of  Europeans.  It  is  also  asserted^  that  thoueh 
tiie  Native  Law  might  beneficially  be  assimilated  to  British  Law  in  certam 
points,  yet  that  the  principle  of  British  Law  could  never  be  'made  the 
basis  of  ao  Indian  Code  ;  and  finally^  that  tbe  rights  c^  the  Natives  can  tin* 

oever  be  e^ctualiy  secured  otherwise  than  hy  si^ch  ai^algamation ;  by: 
the  appointment   of  an  European  Judge   to  every  Zillah  Court,  with 
Native  Judges  as  his  assbtants  and*  assessors ;  and  by  the  substitution        ^^*  ^^ 
0f  itidividual  for  collective  agency; 

;  The  provisions  for  the  promulgation  of  Ordinances  and  ^Regulations  are     ^83.  i88.  tSg. 
^escribed  to  be  effective.  *?*•• 

Natives. 

Intimately  connected  with  every  plan  for  the  good  government  o{^ 
Fndia^  and  for  the  introduction  of  ameliorating  changes  into  the  present 
system,  is  all  that  relates  to  the  habits,  character,  and  capacity  of  the 
Native  PejmlatioB*     It  appears  that  at  preseqi  they  are  only  employed  in        689*  ^V* 
subdrdinate  situations  in  the  Revenue,  Judicial^  and  Military  Departments.       H79-  m86. 
They  are  said  to  be  siifKciently  observantroof  the  practical  merits  and       **'*  *^*** 
4^ecta  of  our  system;  and  to  be  alive  to  t^grievance  of  being  Excluded- 
from  a  larger  share  in  the  Executive  CvovemmeDt,  a  disadvantage  which  is 
not  considered  aa  compensated  by  the  increased  security  enjoyed  under 
British  protectipq,  compared  with  the  precariousness  of  all  tenure  under 
fonn^r  Qovernments :  it  }s  amply  borne  out  by  the  Evidence  that  such     40^  503*  510. 
exclusion  is  not  warranted  on  the  score  of  incapacity  for  business,  or  liie  ^^  41^*^7.  4^ 
want  of  application,  or  trustworthiness :  while  it  is  contended  that  their  *«•  «s^  tts^ 
admission,  under  European  control,  into  the  higher  offices,  would  liave  J|7S*  «38**  H7^ 
a  beneficial  effect  in  correcting"  the  moral  obliquities  of  their  general 
character :  would  strengthen  their  attachment  to  British  dominion ;  would 
conduce  to  the  better  Administration  of  Justice ;  and  would  be  productive*       888. 893^ 
of  a  great  saving  in  the  Expenses  of  the  Indian  Governments 

With  a  view  to  the  more  general  identification  of  the  Natives  with  the 
GOvenment  of  India,  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  English 
Laoeuage,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  is  deemed  by  one  Witness  to  be        tos.  7*^* 
highly  ckarable. 

A  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  European  Science  and  Literature  has» 
it  is  declared,  been  awakened  in  the  Natives  by  the  more  recent  extension 
and  encouragement  of  EUlucation  among  them ;  and  it  is  urged  that 
Moi^l  and  Religious  Instruction  is,  in  consequence,  of  imperious  necessity  1915. 

for  securing  the  improvement. of  their  Moral  Standard,  and  the  i^hrance* 
iQentpr their  Political  .Character. 

The  p»^portioa  of  the  Hindoo  Population  to  the  Mahomedan  is  stated      1406.  1409. 
at  eight  to  one, 

\:Tln  exp^iency  of  framing  a  Law  for  defining  and  regulating  the  Civil        896.  898. 
Rights  of  Natives,  in  the  case  of  9  change  of  Religion^'is  suggested* 

-  794-  c  S  It 
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'^:  It  is  equally  desirable,  it  is  stated,  to  extend  perfect  toleration  to  the 

Native  Christians,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,,  any  disability  that  can 
be  shown  still  to  6xist  to  theip  prejudice. 

184a.  An  interesting  Sketch  has  been  given  of  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India 

1B43.  in  the  early  ages,  and  also  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  received  the 

greatest  assistance  and  advantage  from  a  College  for  the  instruction  of  their 
Priesthood,  founded  by  Colonel  Munro,  long  resident  at  Travancore,  the 
Students  af  which  are  stated,  by  a  clergyman  who  examined  them,  to  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  Languages^  and  in  other 
branches  of  Literature. 

1844.  The   Romai|  Syrians  have  a  College  at  Verapoly,  for  the  education  of 

18^8.         about  50  Students. 

848.  The  Roman  Syrians  and  the  pure  Syrian  Churches  of  Travancore  are 

1849.  about  equal  in  numbers,  and  amount  each  to  between  60,000  and  70,000 

souls. 

185a  1851.  The  failure  of  Roman-catholic  Missionaries  is  acknowledged  by  them- 

1^58.  selves,  and  attested  by  other  Witnesses  ;  while  the  progress  of  the  Protes- 

1854.  tants  appears  to  be  daily  becoming  more  successful.  Their  judicious  plan  is 

' '  to  establish  Schools,  which  they  have  effected  both  in  the  North  and  South 

of  India.     The  number  of  Scholars  in  Bengal  alone,  amounts  to  about 

50,000. 

This  general  diffusion  of  Instruction  is  .producing  thp  bpst  and  most 
salutary  effect,  not  only  on  the  children  educated,  but  on  the  minds  of 
1854,  their  parents  and  neighbours.     Female  Schools  have  also  been  success- 

fully established;  at  the  4ifl^>'^nt .  Missionary  Stations  there  were,  in 
1823,  nearly  1,200  femal^^  ^Ijiildren,  and  that  number  has  gradually 
increased  to  3,000. 

1856.  Thfe  proficiency  of  the  Native  Catechists  is  also  attested. 

Ecclesiastical. 

1859.  ^*  ^^  stated,  that  the  number  of  Chaplains  at  present  in  actual  service 

1^8.  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge ;  and 

.  ,    while,  in  several  stations  in  the  interior  of  India,  the  duties  of  a  Chaplain 

i860.  ^^  "^*  employ  the  whole  of  his  time,  there  are  larger  stations,  such  as  Mili- 

,888.  1891.  ^^y  Cantonments,  where  there  is  duty  for  two,  if  not  for  three,  Chaplains. 

1861.  iQOQ.  '^^  WB,ht  of  additional  Bishops  is  also  pointed  out. 

While  an  efficient  Church  Establishment  is  recommended,  co-extensive 
with  the  wants  of  the  European  subjects  who  may  be  members  of  that 
Church,  and  of  such  Native  Christian  subjects  as  shall  be  willing  and 
anxious   to   attach  themselves  to  it,  perfect  toleration,  on  the  part  of 

1920.  Government,  to  the  labors  of  the  Missionaries,  is  not  less  strongly  recom- 

mended, care  being  had,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  afford,  on  the  part 

g4«-  of  the  Government,  any  direct  encouragement  to  the  conversion  of  the 

Natives. 

Patronage. 

73.  8u  East  India  Patronage  is  vested  partly  in  the  Crown,  partly  in  the 

307.  311.        Pirectors,   and    partly  in   the   Governors   and   Council   of   the  several 
Presidencies. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  legally  no  share  in  the  distribution  of  Indian 

320.  383.        Patronage  ;.though,  practically,   the  President  of  the  Board,  by  an  ar- 

4  '  rangement 
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raogement  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  a  share  equal  to  that  of  one  of  ' 

the  Chairs,  or  double  that  of  a  Director. 

The  Patronage   exercised  in  India  amounts  to  a  very  large  share  of  679.  681. 
the  whole;  but  the  distribution  of  it  is  recorded  on   the  proceedings.  1546. 

sent  home,  and  it  is  hable  to  be  vigilantly  scrutinized  by  the  Court,  and^  '550.  i566- 
by  the  Board. 

Promotion  is  regulated  on  the  principle  of  seniority  as  the  genetel  rule,  gag.  930.954.959. 
and  by  selection,  according  to  individual  merit,  as  particular  exigencies      1618.  1619. 
may  require ;  but  in  the  several  Presidencies  it  is,,  generally  spaiking,.        ^^4-  ^5- 
confined  to  individuals  within  the  Presidency- 
No  public  responsibility  attaches  to  the  Patronage  of  the  Directors ; 
nor  do  the  tests  prescribed  operate  upon  the  exercise  of  it  any  more  than 
the  desirableiiess  of  obtaining  competent  persons  operates  upon  the  dis- 
posal of  the  patronage  in  Government  offices  in  this  country:  Public        667.67a. 
Opinion  is  toid  to  have  as  little  influence  in  the  one  case  as  in  tne.  other.  [ 

The  amoiint  of  Patronage  is  necessarily  fluctuating,  being  regulated  by  107. 

the  dem^d  for  Public  Servants,  arising  from  casualtie^  or  other  causes.  eso.  666. 

The  number  of  Civil  Servants  at  the  three  Presidencies  is  calculated  at  i6ii.  1624. 

1,100  ojr  1,200.  43e. 

To  the  present  mode  of  Nomination,  it  is  objected,  that  it  gives  to  India       65*.  655. 
only  an  average  amount  of  Talent,  or  one  but  a  little  above  mediocrity.    84.  g%.  476.  483. 
Though  there  does  not  appear  in  the  Evidence  any  imputation  upon  the        104,  105. 
purity  with  which  the  Directors  have  acted  in  bestowing  their  patrdn- 
age,  it  se^ms  at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  the  nomination  bv  individual  3i5*3«7-3«6.328. 
IMreetors  is  not  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  high  standard  of  Ability  389- 43«.  920.923. 
and  Quali^cations  in  the  Civil  Servants ;  this,  it  is  considered,  by  one  1596. 

Witness  at  least,  might  be  more  surely  o'Wained  by  public  competition.'  1365. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  high  testimony*  borne  by  155^- 

Mr.  Canning  to.  the  zeal  ^nd  ability  of  the  Company's  Servants,  and  also  1617* 

more  generally  to  the  history  of  India,  in  proof  that  they  have  hitherto 
possessed  adequate  abihties  and  qualifications.     Ifa  system  of  cdinpefition  689. 683. 924. 915. 
were  acted  upon,  and  if  the  Natives  were  more  extensively  appointed  to 
Civil  Offices,  the  amount  of  Patronage,  itis  stated^  would  be  so  abridged, 
that  no  separate  body  would  be  requisite  for  administering  it ;  and  though  1596. 

it  might  be  objectionable  to  vest  it  in  thi  Crown,  it  is  suggest^  that  it 
might  be  given  to  Public  Schools  and  Universities^  as  the  reward  of  talent 
and  jacquiremjent.     What  system  of  competition  could  be  adopted  so  as       1306.  1339. 
to  prevent  all  favouritism  in  the  selection,  is  admitted  to  be  deserving  of 
serious  coosUerabon.     An  argument,  brought  forward  by  one  Witness,  153^. 

against  any  plan  different  from  the  present,  is,  that  checks  could  not  be 
so  effectually  established  to  meet  the  abuses  to  which  the  exercise  of  such       1546-  ^55<^' 
extensive  Patronage  at  home  and  in  India,  is  liable.     In  the  event  of  the 
Patronage  being  taken  away  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  pecuniary  1597-  »59«»  »3*5- 
compensation  has  been  suggested. 

The  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  state  of  Education  in  the  Civi{ 
Service^  and  among  the  Natives  of  India. 

3. — Education:  Civil  Service. 

Concerning  the  Qualifications  required  from  a  Writer,  previously  9^.105.311.116811, 
to  his  appointment,  the  Evidence  is  not  v6ry  specific;  they  are  fixed  hy  ii^* IsV.g^s'    ^ 
Regulations  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
aioners.   On  an  average  young  men  procieed  to  India  at  the  age  of  18:  22  631. 764. 773. 923. 
is  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  age.  1521.1526. 

734.  c  4  If 
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"  It  is  stated  by  the  Principal,  whwe  Evidence  is  very  foil  and  detailed,. 

i8a8.  that  the  design  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  which  was  esta- 

bhshed  in  1806,  was,  to  supply  the  great  body  of  Civil  Servants  with  an 
amount  of  qualification  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  impprtance  of 

1829.  their  fonctions  in  India,  which  qualification  could  not,  at  the  time  that  the 

College  was  founded,  have  been  otherwise  procured.     The  nature  of  the 

1830;  combmed  Course  of  Study,  the  impracticability  of  acquiring  it  without 
a  special  Institution,  more  particularly  for  Oriental  Literature,  and  the 
tests  required  of  the  parties  nominated,  all  form  subjects  of  Evidence." 
It  is  considered  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  age  of  Students, 

tSao-         by  admitting  them  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22*     The  Act  of  1826 

[7  G.  4.  c.  56.]    is  believed  not  to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  its  authors,  and  to 

have  shaken  and  mutilated  the  whole  Collegiate  System.     The  College, 

]833»  it  is  stated  by  the  Principal,  has  had  various  difficulties  to  contend  with, 

1834*  but  has,  in  a  great  measure,  fairly  answered  what  could  reasonably  have 

1835.  been  expected  from  it  on  its  original  foundation;  and  it  is  held  that,  with 

revised  tests,  and  some  modifications  in  its  present  machinery,  it  would 
be  competent  to  stand  even  against  the  Universities  of  England,  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  due  Qiialification  of  Civil  Servants  for  India.  The  profi-- 
ciency  of  the  Scholars  is  well  attested  by  those  who  have  experienced 
its  benefits  and  watched  its  progress.  The  capabiUties  are  pointed  out 
which  the  College  possesses,  of  admitting  alterations,  so  as  to  render  the 
Education  more  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  and  other  modes  of  Quahfica* 

1610.    ,     tion  for  the  Civil  Service  are  suggested.     It  is  maintained  that  the  Civil 

317.  isdo^      Servants  have  been  better  educated  since  the  establishment  of  the  College 

than  they  were  before  ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  most  important  posts  have. 

37^-388.4to.46a.  been  filled  in  India  by  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  profi-> 

019!  1563.*  ^'^  ciency  at  Haileybury,  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  opinion :  while  the  tenor 

of  other  parts  of  the  Evidence  would  show,  that  where  the  operation  of 

the  system  has  not  been  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  habits  and  views  of 

the  Students,  every  object  contemplated   by  the  College,  might  have 

been  more  effectually  obtained  by  other  means. 

383. 63s.  1357.        On  arriving  in  India,  the  young  men  of  the  Bengal  Service  enter  the 

College  at  Calcutta,   with  the  view  of  perfecting   themselves  in  Lan« 

guages,  the  elements  of  which  have  been  acquired  at  Haileybury,  where 

635.  €yj6. 678.     the  education  is  of  a  more  general  nature,     while  at  the  College  at  Cal-^ 

cutta,  they  are  maintained  at  the  Company's  expense.     Of  this  Institii- 

485.  tion  (which  was  from  the  commencement  strongly  objected  to  by  the 

Court  of  Directors,  on  the  score  of  expense)  it  is  reniarked,  that  "  it  has 

387.649.644.1359.  been  a  source  of  more  debt  than  knowledge  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  aa 

i3jra.  i545»      expensive  establishment  for  the  end  proposed."     It  was  not  uncommon 

in  fonner  times  for  young  men  to  leave  the  College  with  a  debt  of  from 

430. 913. 9t4. 1983.   ^,000  to  a  lac  of  rupees ;  but  this  evil  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 

485.  486.  1369.    mode  of  appointment.     The  Institution  ha^  lately  undergone  a  revision. 

It  has  been  useful  in  providing  books,  by  which  the  acquisitibn  of  the . 

^3^  Native  Languages  has  been  greatly  facilitated,  but  beyond  this  it  is- 

considered  that  the  Institution  is  disadvantageous  to  the  Public  Service* 

»43a  Jf  abolished,  its  buildings  might  be  converted  to  PubUc  Offices. 

448.  645.  65i«        It  appears  that  the  Study  of  Languages  is  most  readily  pro^ioted  by: 
1369.  seqding  the  young  men,  directly  on  their  arrival,  into  the  Provinces,  and 

attaching  them  to  some  Public  Office,  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 
^37.  64U  At  Bombay  there  is  no  Institution  corresponding  to  that  at  Calcutta* 

»5(i4. 15^  At  Madras  thjSfe  is  a  Collegiate  Institution,  but  no  European  Professor^,- 
as  formerly  at  Calcutta ;  the  Examiners  ^re  gentlemen  iq  the  Company  a 
Civil  Service,  but  they  receive  no  paj.  Proficiency  in  the  Native  Lan- 
guages is  made  a  condition  of  promotion. 

With 
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•^   Witli  a  view  to  raise  thcf  standaird  of  attainment,  and  a0brd  fuller  scope 

for  selection,  not  only  is  public  competition  in  England  recommended,  656.657. 

but  it  is  also  proposed,  with  the  same  view,'  that  the  wl^le  Service  should  be  765.  769* 

originally  Military.    Among  other  objectioiiis  ag&kist  this  plan,  it  is  urged 

that  it  evinces  a  total  departure  from  the  principles  at  present  laid  down  774. 775. 

by  the  Legislature  for  conducting  the  two  branches  of  Indian  Service.  i5a7.  i5«9. 

2.— Education  :  Natives. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813,  the  Company  are  obliged,  but  oi  395.398.695.^. 
Surplus  Territorial  Revenue,  to  expend  annually  a  Lac  of  Rupees  in  pror  9^6.  1534-  >53«- 
motmg  the  Education  of  the  Natives  of  India;  in  some  years  less  than 
that  Ims  been  expended,  but  in  others  twice  and  even  five  times  the  stjpu*  '    * ' 

lated  amount.  '  , 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  general  cultivation  of  tlie  Eaghfih  999. 94U  t'^3. 1405. 
Language  is  most  highly  desirable,  both  with  a  view  to  the  introducttoa  as^ 

of  the  Natives  into  Places  of  Trust,  and  as  a  powerful  means  of  operating  5o«. 

favora,bly  on  their  Habits  and  Character ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  great  pari      1813.  1226. 
tiatity  prevails  in  favor  of  thie  English  Language  and  Literature,  in  both     937*  949.  953. 
of  which  many  Natives  have  made  considerable  progress ;    but  that  the 
subject  lias  not  hitherto  met  with  that  <xwsideration  and  encouragement  7^.  163^^^'  ^^' 
from  the  Government  which  its  importance  seems  to  merit.    Though  faci«-       1839. 1830. 
lities  might  be  multiplied  at  a  small  expense,  there  is  a  great  want  of  ^*  ^^^5*  1628, 
proper  Teachers ;  and  in  the  Government  Schools^  with  few  exception^  *  ^^3944  500. 
it  is  not  taught  at  all,  '  ;   ^  ♦: 

•*    It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  niost  powerful  stimulus  would  be,  to    714.  726.  930. 
rdake  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  a  condition  of  Qualifitiation  for  Civil  ,   [  , 
Employment.  ^*  ^     \      "  .  <.^     c 

Wlben,  howiever;  the  immensity  of  the'  tfeYi^  is  regarded,  it  is  not  to  be  39a. 

concluded,  that  active  steps  have  not  been  taken,  however  limitedf  for 
disseminating  the  benefits  of  Eldiication  among  the  Natives.  ;  Moslem  ami        69a.  701. 
Hindoo  Colleges  have  been  established,  or  placed  on  a  more  efficient  935. 

ibotmg,  in  Calcutta,  Delhi,  ^Agra,   and  Benares.      Schools  have  beep  '      *    ^ 

established  in  other  parts  of  theqountry;  and  Seminaries,  founded  by 
individuals,  have  received  aid.    For  more  full  information  on  this  interest- 
ing subject, .  the  Committee  beg  to  refer  to  the  Memoir  prepared  by  PubUc  A|>px.  (1.) 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  India  House,  and  to  the  Letters  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  their  several  Governments  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  wa&proposed,  by  SirThomw  ,     . 

Munro,  to  establish  Native  Schools  in  every  Tehsildary.    The  Master,  was  494.  499. 

to,  be  paid,  partly  by  a  Stipend  from  Government,  and  partly  by  Fees  5»8.  526. 

from  the  Scholars.     If  fully .  followed  up,  this  plan  migpt,  to  a  certain  1487-  M95-  . 
extent,  furnish  the  means  of  a  common  Education  to  the  Natives.           ..  /    [ 

On  this  head  of  Native  Education,  die  Evidence  ia  full  and  cir^ 
cumstantial. 

Testimony  has  been  adduced  concerning  the  Acquirements  and  Abilities 
of  the  Angio-Indiaii  Population,  concluding  with  a  recommendation  folr 
the  jremovid,  in  their  case,  of  all  invidious  distinction,  and  exclusion  fitom  1^37.  >  ; 

Office.  \^ 

The  Press* 

*  The  Evidence  is  detailed  and  circumstanstial  respecting  the  state  of 
the  European  atnd  Indian  Press ;  the  Regulations  relative  thereto;  and  the       '^^.  59^; 
subjects  of  Discussion,  Correspondents,  Circulation,  Price,  Transmission,  ^«.  1000. 1040. 1070. 
aiid  Postage  of  the  Newspapers.     The  peculiarities  which  attach  to  the  >^7>-  ^7-  »H7- 
several  Presidencies  are  remarked,  and  alsd  the  Disctlssions  ahd  Proceed-  !!i!^.!u7.*ii6o!it47* 
t34.  D  ings 
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' iogs  to  which  Articles  in  the  Journals,  obnoxious  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, ^ve  rise. 

ido2.  1307.  The  Native  Press  at  Calcutta  is  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the 

861.  English  Press  there,  but  its  operation  is  not  very  extensive.    At  Bombay 

18^9.  iai3.      it  is  perfectly  free. 

1071.  iao8.  The  present  checks  on  the  Press  lie  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government 

Licence,  which  is  revocable  at  pleasure,  with  or  without  inquiry  or  notice; 

1154.  1164.  and  in  the  power  of  Arbitrary  Deportation.  How  far  the  existence  of  this 
power  is  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  India,  is  amply  discussed;  and, 

598.  610.  with  reference  to  the  Offences  of  die  Press,  the  possibility  of  obtainii^  a  fiuT 
and  impartial  Trial  by  Jury  is  confidently  asserted. 

846.  861.  On  the  one  part,  it  is  argued,  that  the  free  discussion,  of  Government 

1148.  1153.      measures,  by  the  Press,  or  otherwise,  must  be  productive  of  good,  both  in 

maturing  Legislative  Enactments,  and  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  PubUc 

Functionaries. 

1633.  1644.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  maintsdjied,  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  is 

inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the  People,  and  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  Government. 

Since  tlie  Evidence  was  taken,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the 
removal  of  the  Censorship  at  Madras. 

Intercguese  with  India,  and  Sbttlement  of  Europeans. 

Much  valuable  Evidence  has  been  received  upon  this  important  subject 
in  the  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Commercial  Departments  of  the  Inquiry, 
as  well  as  in  the  Public. 

As  early  as  1766  the  Court  of  Directors  prohibited  British-bom  Sub- 
jects from  holding  Lands,  the  prohibition  being  chiefly  directed  against 
their  own  Seirvants,  who,  about  that  time,  were  in  uie  habit  of  holding  public 
Lands  and  Farms.  In  1783-84  it  was  stated,  in  a  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Regulation  was  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  the  Company's  Servants,  who,  it  was  considered,  might  convert 
their  influence  and  power  to  improper  purposes,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  men  not  in  the  Company's  service. 

The  Evidence  shows,  that  as  far  as  holding  Lands  in  Farm,  to  a  great 
extent  the  prohibition  is  merely  nominal ;  Europeans  hold  them  in  the 
names  of  Natives,  and  ia  their  names  also  they  sue  and  are  sued  in  the 
Courts. 

These  Lands  are  principally  held  for  the  cultivation  of  Indigo,  which 
has  improved  of  late  years  in  Behar  and  Ben^l,  where  the  Factories  are 
chiefly  established.  There  are  also  a  few  m  North  and  South  Arcot, 
which  are  two  of  the  principal  Indigo  Districts. 

The  introduction  of  Capital  into  these  Districts,  and  the  Employment  of 
a  great  number  of  People,  have  been  beneficial ;  but  most  of  the  Wit- 
561. 563. 734. 755.  nesses  do  not  recommend  the  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminate  admission 
649. 1658.  ^£  British-born  Subjects  into  our  Indian  Possessions.     It  is  not  doubted 

74^^*48!' 756.    *^**  ^®  ^^^^^9  enterprize,  and  capital  of  Europeans  might  be  made  to 
1001.  icxH*      confer  important  benefits  upon  the  country  in  the  development  of  its 
vast  resources.     The  chief  difficulty  opposed  to  their  free  admission  ap- 
1001. 1007.      pears  to  be  considered  to  arise  out  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Judicial 
Establishments,  civil  and  criminal.     Facilities  of  Intercourse  have  of  late 
578*  584.        years  been  greatly  increased.     License  to  proceed  to  India  is  said  never 
to  be  withheld  if  the  Applicant  can  show  any  reason  for  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  India  other  than  mere  speculation.   Many  instances  have  occurred       ' 

in  which  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been  super-  ^^^^* 

seded  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1813  shows  that  serious  apprehensions 
were  then  entertained  by  some  distinguished  individuals^  who  had  held 
high  stations  in  India,  that  the  opening  of  the  Trade  would  lead  to  a  dan* 
geroos  influx  of  Europeans.  But  the  Returns  from  1815  to  1828 
show,  that  in  the  space  of  13  years,  the  increase  of  British-bom 
Subjects  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of  die  East  India  Company, 
does  not  exceed  515,  and  that  these  reside  principally  at  the  three 
Presidencies,  or  are  employed  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  ^e 


la  ISlff,  total  munber  -  l^SOl 
In  1898    -    ditto    -    -  2,016 

M5 


respective  ports.     The  Committee  conceiving  that  the  question  of  the 

admission  of  Europeans  to  hold  lands  in  India  is  one  which  deserves  the 

deep  consideration  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  of  the  ruling  authqii- 

ties  in  Elngland,  have  made  selection  of  very  important  documents,  with 

a  view  of  assisting  the  judgment  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  various  General  Appendix. 

alterations  of  system  which  are  recommended  in  the  Evidence.     In  these 

Papers  the  opinions  of  tlie  Local  Government  will  be  found  to  be  fnlly^ 

recorded. 
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II.— Finance  and  Accounts — Trade. 


.  BEFORE  Your  Committee  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  their  iDquiries, 
it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  Legislative  Enact* 
ments  which  .  have  heretofore  passed^  relating  to  the  Financial  and 
Commercial  Concerns  of  the  Company. 

'    The  Charter  granted  by  King  William  the  Third,  in  the  year  16^8,  is  the 
found^ition  of  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  then  granted,  was  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  9  &. 
10  Will.  3,  c.  44,  and  was  subsequently  continued  to  them  by  successive. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  until  1794.  In  1793,  the  Act  of  33  Geo.  3,  c.  SS^, 
was  passed,  by  which  the  British  Territories  in  India,  together  with  the* 
exclusive  Trade,  were,  under  certain  Limitations,  continued  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  further  term  of  20  years.  In  1814,  the  Trade  with  India  was 
opened  to  the  Public,  and  that  with  China,  and  the  trade  in  Tea  generally, 
was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Company. 

The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  was  originally  £.  2,000,000.  It 
was  afterwards  increased,  under  the  authority  of  successive  Enactments, 
as  follows : — 

In  1708  -        - 1,200,000 

1786  -        •     ,    -        .        -        -        -  800,000 

1789  -.-....  1,000,000 

1794  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1,000,000 

Total         -        •    £.6,000,000 

Some  of  the  portions  of  this  Capital  were  raised  at  rates  far  exceeding 
their  nominal  amount.  The  sum  actually  subscribed  in  1794  was. 
2,027,295  /.,  and  the  whole  amount  which  has  been  paid  into  the  Com- 
pany's Treasury  for  capital  stock  is  7>780,000  /. 

The  Legislative  Enactments  respecting  the  Territorial  Possessions  of 

7  Geo.  3,  c  67.  the  Company  commenced  in  1767.  In  that  year  it  was  agreed,  between 
the  Public  and  the  Company,  that  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  400,000/.,  the  large  Territorial  Possessions  which  had  been 
recently  obtained  in  India  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  Company 
for  the  term  of  two  years.     This  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  five 

9  0eo.3,c.s4.  years  more,  from  the  1st  February  1769-  The  Sums  paid  to  the  Public 
under  these  two  Acts  were — 

In  1768  .....         ^  £.  400,000  -  - 

1769 400,000  -  - 

1770  -         .         .         -         -        -  400,000  ^  -- 

1771  .         ^         .         .         -         .  400,000  -  - 

1772  -         ....         ^  200,000  -  - 

1773  ......  253,779  3  54 

1775  (payable  in  1773)          -        -  115,619  14  9 

Total     .    -    •    £.2,169,398  18    2  4 
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In   1773  the  Company  presented  a  Petition  to  Parliament,  praying      '      '"^ 

for  relief.  They  sohcited  a  Loan  for  four  years,  and  a  sum  of  1,400,000/. 
was  accordingly  lent  to  them.  Parliament,  upon  that  occasion,  first 
assumed  a  general  regulation  of  the  Company's  Affairs.  The  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  13  Geo.  3,  c. 
were  established ;  the  mode  of  electing  Directors,  and  the  qualification  of 
Voters,  were  determined ;  an  appropriation  was  made  of  the  Revenues 
and  Profits  of  the  Company ;  the  Dividend  was  regulated ;  and  State-  13  Geo.  3,  c.  64. 
mejits  were  required  to  be  rendered  half-yearly  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Profit  and  Loss  upon  the  Trade  and  Revenues,  and  of  the  Company^s 
Debts  in  England,  excluidve  of  their  Bond  Debt. 

The  Loan  of  1,400,000/.  having  been  discharged,  two  oth^r  Acts  were  .19  Geo.  3,  c.  61. 
successively  passed,  by  each  of  wnich  the  Territory  was  continued  to  the  ^^  ^^'  3»  ^'  ^^• 
Company  for  one  year. 

In  1781  an  Act  was  passed  for  continuing  the  Territorial  Acquisitions 
and  Revenues  in  the  Company  for  a  period  terminating  upon  three  years'  n  Geo.  3,0. 65. 
notice,  to  be  given  after  1st  March  1791  •  Under  this  Act  the  Company  paid 
to  the  Public  400,000/.,  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  up  to  1st  March  1781* 

In  1793  the  same  privileges  were  extended  to  the  Company  from  1794  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52. 
until  the  year  1814.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Company  were 
to  pay  to  the  Public  the  sum  pf  500,000/.  annually,  unless  prevented  by 
war  expenditure ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  Finances  during  that 
period  of  continued  hostilities,  they  were  unable  to  make  more  than  two 
payments,  of  250,000/.  each,  in  the  years  1793-4  and  1794-5. 

On  two  occasions  subsequently  to  1793,  pecuniary  assistance  was 
rendered  to  the  Company  by  the  Public,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1810,  a  Loan  of  1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills,  was  50  Geo.  3,  c.  1 14. 
advanced  to  them,  which  was  repaid  soon  afterwards  by  advances  for 
His  Majesty's  service,  made  in  India.  In  1812,  a  I^an  of  2,500,000/.  52000.3,0.1^5. 
was  raised  by  Government  for  the  service  of  the  Company,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demands  upon  the  Home  Treasury  for  the  pavment  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  for  principal  of  India  Debt.  This  Loan  was  liquidated 
in  part  by  annual  payments,  and  the  balance  was  discharged  in  1822. 

The  payment  of  large  Sums  to  the  Company  was  occasionally  authorised 
by  Parliament  during  the  period  between  1794  and  1814,  not  in  the  way 
of  Loan,  but  in  repayment  of  Advances  previously  made  by  them  in 
India  on  account  of  His  Majesty's  Service. 

*  In  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  Select  Committees  of  theifouse  of 
Commons  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  They  presented  five  Reports  on  diflerent  branches 
of  the  subject  referred  to  them.  The  First  Report  communicated  evidence 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  Company's  Afiairs  preceding  the  advance  of 
1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  were 
devoted  to  the  Financial  Affairs  of  the  Company.  The  Fifth  embraced 
several  subjects,  but  principally  treated  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  the 
Judicial  System  established  in  India. 

In  the  Second  Report,  the  Committee  presented  "  a  detailed  Statement 
**  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  East  India  Company's 
^^  Territorial  Possessions,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Amount  of  those 
^^  Revenues  and  Charges  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  in 
^^  1793,  with  their  Amount  according  to  the  latest  advices  which  had 
'•  been  received  from  India." 

The  Third  Report  treated  of  those  Receipts  and  Disbursements  in  India 
which  were  termed  Exiraordinaryj  and  of  the  Debts  and  Assets  of  the 
Company  abroad. 
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In  the  Fourth  Report,  the  Tran8aet^>iis  of  '*  the  Home  Goncem/'  ioi- 
cluding  China  and  St.  Helena,  were  considered ;  and  the  state  of  die 
Company's  affiiirs  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  brought  into  one  view, 
and  compared  with  their  state  in  1793. 

In  all  the  Enactments  down  to  that  of  1793  inclusive,  the  Territorial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  of  the  Company  had  been  blended  together  as 
forming  one  undivided  concern ;  and  although  the  Revenues  of  the  Com-* 
pany  in  India,  and  their  Profits  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  separately 
appropriated,  yet  no  direct  provision  had  ever  been  made  for  accurately 
distinguishing,  either  in  India  or  in  England,  those  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements which  were  of  a  Political  character,  from  those  which  properly 
'  appertained  to  the  Commercial  Branch. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Committees  of  1810-11-12  experienced 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Blast  India  Company's  Financial  Afi^rs  arose 
chiefly  from  this  circumstance,  and  is  repeatedly  adverted  to  in  their 
Reports. 

1813.  The  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,   contains  provisions  which,  by  effecting 

Sects.  64^65.  a  separation  of  Accounts  between  the  two  branches  of  tiie  Company's 
afiairs,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  remove  this  ground  of  dimciilty 
for  the  future.  It  directs,  that  the  Accounts  of  the  Company,  abroad  and  at 
home,  shall  be  so  kept  and  arranged,  as  to  contain  and  exhibit  the  receipts^ 
disbursements,  debts  and  assets  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
Territorial,  PoUtical,  and  Commercial  branches  of  their  afiairs  respec- 
tively; and  that  they  shall  be  made  up  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Accounts 
of  the  Territorial  and  Political  departments  separately  and  distinctly 
from  such  as  appertain  to,  or  are  connected  with,  the  Commercial  branch 
Appendix  No.  1.  of  their  affairs.  It  also  directs,  that  a  plan  tor  the  arrangement  of  the 
Accounts  required  to  be  laid,  before  Parliament  by  the  Act  of  33  Geo.  3, 
c.  52,  shall  be  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India  for  their  approbation,  and  that  the  several  Accounts 
required  to  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament  shall  be  prepared  and 
arranged  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Plan  of  Separation. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last-mentioned  Act  are  as  follow : 

The  Territorial  Revenues,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  collection^ 
are  required  to  be  applied, 

1st.  In  maintaining  Forces  and  Forts,  and  providing  Warlike  and 
Naval  Stores. 

2d.  In  payment  of  Interest  on  Indian  Debt,  including  such  portion 
of  it  as  might  be  demanded  in  Bills  on  the  Court;  to  meet  which,  provi- 
sion is  required  at  all  times  to  be  made  by  consignments  or  remittancesT 
to  Ejigland. 

3d.  In  defraying  Expenses  of  Civil  and  Commercial  Establishments. 

4th.  Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Territorial  Debt,  or  of  the  Bond 
Debt  at  Home,  or  to  such  other  purposes  (subject  to  the  provision  after- 
wards mentioned)  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  shall  direct. 

A  sum  is  annually  to  be  issued  in  India  for  Commercial  investment,  or 
remittance  to  England,  equal  to  the  payments  made  from  the  Commercial 
Fund^  at  home,  on  account  of  Territorial  Charges,  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  Commercial  Profits,  and  other  home  receipts,  are  to  be  applied, 

1st.  To  the  payment  of  Bills  of  Exchange* 

2d.  To 
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id.  To  the  current  payment  of  other  Debts  (except  the  Home  Bond 
Debt),  Interest,  and  Commercial  expenses. 

Sd.  To  the  paymelit  of  Dividends. 

4th.  To  the  reduction  of  Indian  Debt,  or  Home  Bond  Debt. 

The  59th  Section  of  this  Act  provides,  that,  when  the  Indian  Debt  shall 
have  been  reduced  to  10,000,000/.,  and  the  Bond  Debt  at  Home  to. 
3,000,000/.  sterling,  the  surplus  proceeds  of  Rents,  Revenues  and  Profits 
shall  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  Capital  of  any  Public  Funds 
created  for  the  use  of  the  Company ;  and  that  the  regaining  Surplus  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and  constitute  a  Fund  (not 
exceeding  12,000,000/.)  for  securing  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company, 
and  a  Dividend  of  lOl  per  cent,  in  respect  thereof;  and  that,  of  the  excess 
of  such  payments  beyond  12,000,000/.,  one-sixth  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Company,  and  the  remaining  five-sixths  be  the  property  of  the  Public. 

In  consequence  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155, 
a  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  Accounts  was  prepared  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and,  after  some  Amendments,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

A  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  on  the  6th  of  September  1813,  containing  instructions  for  car- 
rying into  efifect  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  reference  to  the  separation 
of  Accounts,  it  contains  the  following  passage :  "  We  cannot  more  dis- 
"  tinctly  explain  our  views  of  the  construction  of  the  Sections  of  the  Act 
"  which  have  now  been  brought  under  notice,  than  by  observing,  that  al- 
**  though  the  management  of  the  whole,  as  one  concern,  remains  with  us,  it 
^  is  requisite  that  the  Political  Branch  should  be  considered  as  an  at&ir  of 
^  Government,  the  Commercial  as  that  of  a  Mercantile  Transaction,  and 
by  debiting  and  crediting  in  Account  the  transactions  between  them 
in  Advances  and  Supplies,  as  if  they  were  absolutely  distinct  and 
separate  concerns,  so  that  Accounts  of  Receipt  and  Expenditure  and 
Balance  may  be  duly  rendered  by  each  respectively,  in  the  way  required 
by  Parliament.'' 


a 


YOUR  Committee  have  considered  the  Finances  of  India,  since  the  last 
arrangement  with  the  Elast  India  Company,  in  relation  to 

I.«»Tbe  Territory  of  India. 

II. — The  connexion  of  the  Territorial  Finances  with  the  Commerce  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

L— The  Teeritoby  op  India. 

Undee  this  head  Your  Committee  have  inquired.  What  have  been  the 
Revenues  of  India  and  the  Subordinate  Settlements,  what  the  Charges, 
and  what  the  Deficiency ;  From  what  sources,  and  in  what  way,  that 
Deficiency  has  been  supplied ;  and  what  are  the  Territorial  Debts  and 
Assets. 

The  East  India  Company  are  required,  within  the  first  14  sitting  days  33  Geo.  3,  c.  5«, 
next  after  the  1st  of  May  in  every  year,  to  lay  before  the  Houses  of  Par-  «•  »«^- 
liament.  Accounts,  Territorial  and  Commercial,  made  up  according  to  the  f*J?f°*  ^*  ^'^^* 
latest  advices  which  shall  have  been  received,  and  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  Accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  under 

the  Act  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52,  Your  Committee  were  unable  to  reconcile  the 
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difTerent  Financial  Statements  with  each  other.  Although  it  was  highly 
probable  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  were  only  apparent,  yet,  in  order 
to  obtain  clear  and  satisfactory  results,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  all 
the  interiHediatie  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  by  which  the  alleged  state 
of  the  Territorial  Finances  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term 
might  be  traced  to  their  alleged  state  at  the  end  of  it,  should  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  the  one  made  exactly  to  agree  with  the  other. 

It  has  been  stated,  and,  Your  Committee  doubt  not,  correctly,  that 
Accounts  made  up  within  the  time  which  ParUament  has  thus  prescribed^ 
cannot  exhibit  such  balanced  Statements  of  Results  as  would  preclude  th^ 
risk  of  errors  or  omissions ;  and  although  it  has  been  the  priictice  to 
accompany  the  Accounts  required  by  the  Parliamentary  Enactment  with 
Abstracts  of  the  Cash  Statements  of  Receipt  and  Disbursement  made  up 
in  India,  yet  it  was  not  possible,  without  further  information,  to  deduce 
from  them  full  and  complete  Statements  of  the  Financial  Results. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  series  of  Accounts  was  called  for ;  and 
these,  together  with  3ome  further  explanations,  having  been  supplied,  a 
Report,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  these  Accounts  had  been  reduced  to  the  test  of  a  balance, 
was  laid  before  Your  Committee.  A  Balance  Sheet,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  made  out,  will  be  found  in 
that  Report,  ; ,       *       . 

1.  Territorial  Revenues. 

The  Gross  Revenues  of  the  three  Presidencies  and  the  Subordinate 
Settlements,  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1828-9t  were  as  follows : . 

Bengal  ....        £.196,121.983 

82,042,967 


Madras 
Bombay 


Subordinate  Settlements 


-    30^986,970 

£.309,151,920 

821.505 


Total    -    - 


To  this  may  be  added  a  Sum  received  in  1815-16 
from  the  Vizier  of  Oude  in  exchange  for  Terri- 
tory    ...--.•- 

Total     -    - 


^.309,973,425 
1,109,975 


£.311^083,400 


The  following  Statement  for  the  year  1828-9  will  show  the  proportions 
in  which  the  Revenue  is  derived  from  different  sources: — Mint  Receipts, 
19,414/.;  Post-Office,  135,617/.;  Stamps, 368,431/.;  Judicial,  126,464/.; 
Land  Revenue,  including  certain  small  miscellaneous  receipts,  12,895,366/.; 
Syer  and  Abkaree,  861,196/. ;  Small  Farms  and  Licences,  and  Motiirpha, 
or  Tax  on  Professions,  152,780/.;  Ceded  Territory  on  the  Nerbuddah, 
457,923/.;  Burmefse  Cessions,  117^326/.;  Subsidies  from  Mysore,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  Cochin,  392,355/. ;  Salt,  2,700,147/.;  Opium,  1,930,891/.; 
Tobacco,  85,128/. ;  Customs,  1,869,634/. ;  Marine,  77,787/. ;  Profits  of 
the  Madras  Government  Bank,  10,013/. ;  Extraordinary  Receipts  from 
Ava,  Bhurtpore,  and  Scindiah,  and  from  the  Madras  Native  Pension  Fund, 
491,249/. ;  making  the  Total  Revenue  in  this  year  22,691,721/. 

The 
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Cvutence  befofo 
Lonis,  1830,  pigof 


The  Gross  RevOTioes  of  India  have  progressively  mcreaaed  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  Their  annu^  average  amount,  in  the  three  last  years  of 
the  term  which  expired  in  1814,  was  16,764,700  /. ;  the  average  of  tiie 
three  last  years,  up  to  1828-9  inclusive,  was  22,9875472  /. 

These  sums,  being  stated  in  gross,  are  chargeable  with  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  collection  of  the  Kevenue,  in  the  manufacture  of  Salt  and 
Opium,  and  in  the  payment  of  Stipends^  under  the  several  Treaties  and 
Engagements  by  which  the  Company  hold  the  Territory,  amounting  to 
about  five  millions  per  annum.  After  deducting  this  sum,  the  remainder 
is  the  Revenue  applicable  to  the  Expenses  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Government,  and  the  Interest  of  the  Debt. 

The  Gross  Revenue  of  India  has  been  increased  by  the  aciquisition  of  Appendix,  No.  38 
new  Territory  ;  but  improved  and  extended  Tillage,  enlarged  Commer- 
cial Deahngs,  an  increase  of  Population,  the  enactment  of  better  Laws, 
more  efficient  management  on  the  part  of  Government,  new  Stamp  Duties, 
and  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  Opium  in  China,  have  all  con* 
tributed  .to  improve  the  Revenues. 

The  principal  heads  of  Revenue  have  be^oi  generally  productive. 

The  Land  Revenue,  which  stands  first  in  importance,  has  materially 
increased  *.  In  the  permanently  settled  Districts,  or  Lower  Provinces,  of 
Beonl,  it  has  been  progressively  augmented  by  tiie  cultivation  of  Waste 
Lands  and  other  causes.  I|i  the  Western  Provinces  there  has  been  a 
large  increase.  At  Bombay  the  amount  has  fluctuated;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  new  accessions  of  Territory  in  the  earlier  years,  there  has  been 
a  consklerable  increase  of  receipt.  In  the  more  recent  years,  both  at 
Madras  and  at  Bombay,  defiilcadons  of  some  magnitude  have  occurred, 
owine  to  depression  in  the  price  of  Grain.  But  the  deterioration  has  not 
equalled  the  increase,  since  1814,  in  the  resources  of  the  Bengal  Provinces. 

There  has  been  a  large  augmentation  of  the  Revenue  arising  from  the 
Salt  and  Opium  Monopolies ;  and  the  Revenue  from  Customs,  although, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  has  fluctuated,  has  exhibited  in  the  later  years 
a  steady  improvement. 

2t  Territorial  Charges. 

These  Charges  consist  of  those  defrayed  in  India,  and  those  paid  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  4t  Home. 

The 


•  LAND  REVENUE. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAI^ 

- — . 

I,ower  Pmioce*. 

Weitera  PiaTlncM.t 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1814^15 

3.3«o,8i7 

3>59<>>^35 

3,790,««4 

47«.o74 

".787.733 

1817-18 

3.«76«)3 

3>83a,il4 

.3.90M58 

788,068 

i9iOr-ai 

3.373>385 

4*198>303 

3,781,601 

i»794.«40 

»3,H7,5«9 
19,818,304 

1833-34      - 

3.388,803 

4,341,733 
4,350,853 

3,567,556 

1,636,333 

1836-37      •' 

3408,917 

3,700,773 

1,894,604 

13,355.147 

j8«7-38      - 

8>487*053 

4.«4i,30l 

3,631,56« 

1,849,593 

l3,«o«4«) 

1898^9      - 

3479,188 

4,093*909 

3,669409 
3,553,803 

1,635,886 

19,868,33« 

1839-30      - 

S.474.5>8 

4,HO,984 

1,609,739 

l?.778>033 

f  Tills  bead  in  the  Bep^  Accounts  does  not  include  tbe  receipts  from  ^le  late  ocq\iisitioiis  on 
thefierbuddah  and  in  the  adjqin|ng  districts. 
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The  Charges  of  the  several  Presidencies,  and  of  the  Sahordinate  Settle- 
ments,  exclusive  of  those  which  were  paid  in  England,  during  the  15  years 
ending  l828-9>  were  as  follows : 

'£.      . 
Bengal         .        -        .        .        -        •      167,747,449 
Madras        -        •      ^        -        •        •        85,129,351 
Bombay       ....-.•        46,970,709 

299,847,509 

Jen,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singaporei     ^  gg^  ^^^ 

and  Malacca  -        •        •        -        -J       ,  y  ,  y 


Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore 

and  Mdacca 
St«  Helena  (net  charge) 


181t-14 
1814-16 
1816-16 
1817-18 
181S-19 


Amount 

of  Militaiy 

Charge. 


Increase, 

u  compared 

with 

181S-14. 


7,0S9,047 
7,899,009 
8,917,798 
9,979,608 
10,461,866 


.868,069 
1,878,676 
9,940,661 
8,419,809 


1,576,370 

£.304,317,671 

The  Gross  Charges  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  augmented  in  a  greater 
Piipers  of  February  proportion  than  the  Receipts.  The  Average  Annual  Deficiency,  after 
i83o,lTo.  9.  defraying  all  Charges  both  abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  last  five  years  of 

the  Charter  which  terminated  in  1814,  was       *        -        -    £.  134,662 

Appendix,  No.  n,  In  the  next  five  years,  ending  1818-19,  it  was  -        -        736,853 

*^  ^^-  ^  In  the  five  years  ending  l$23-24    -        •        -        -         •      .     27,531 

And  in  the  five  years  ending  1828-29     -         -        -        -      2,878,031 

Paperiof February i83o,No.9.         ^j^^  Increase  of  Charge  in  the  period  from   1813-14  to 

1818-19,  was  occasioned  by  the  ]\lilitary  Expenditure  incurred 
in  the  prosecutioa  of  the  hostilities,  commenced  towards  the  end 
of  1814,  against  the  Nepaulese,  and  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions against  the  Pindarrees  and  the  Mahratta  States. 

The  general  peace  which  was  secured  by  these  operations 
enabled  the  Local  Governments,  during  the  four  years  ending 
in  1822-23  (the  year  preceding  the  Burmese  War)  to  eflfect 
progressively  an  extensive  reduction  of  Military  Charge.  But 
the  large  accession  of  Territory  gained  by  the  Company  was 
attended  with  a  material  augmentation  of  the  Civil  Establish- 
ments; which,  together  with  the  increased  amount  of  die  annual 
Advances  to  the  Manufacturers  of  Salt  and  Opium,  occasioned 
a  large  addition  to  the  Civil  Charges  of  India. 

The  Charge  for  Buildings  and  Fortifications  amounted,  in  1814-15,  to 
217,589/.  In  the  subsequent  ^ears,  to  1818-19,  it  progressively  dimi- 
nished: but  in  1819-20,  it  mcreased  to  270,085/.;  in  1821-22,  to 
296,226/.;  and  in  1822-23,  to  646,394/.  The  apparent  large  increase 
of  the  last  year,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  only  nominal,  the  whole 
of  the  Charges  actually  incurred  for  Buildings  and  Fortifications  not 
having  been  separately  shown  in  the  Financial  Statements  received  from 
the  Presidencies  for  any  of  the  previous  years. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  Gross  Charges  took  place  in  the  four  years 
ending  in  1827-28.  The  deficit  of  these  four  years  constitutes  two-diirds 
of  tbe  deficit  for  the  whole  period  from  1814-15  to  1827-28.  The  total 
average  increase  of  Charge  in  those  fdur  years,  as  compared  with  1823-24, 
Evidence  before  the  was  4,529,494/.  Of  this  large  increase,  the  part  incurred  in  India  was 
Lords,  1830,  page  3,827,158/. :  and  the  part  incurred  in  England  was  702,336/.  Of  the 
part  incurred  in  India,  1,108,251/.  was  an  increase  of  Civil  Charge; 
2,695,749/,  an  increase  of  Military  Charge  ;  and  23,158  /.  the  increased 

Interest 


IMmAivMkl818-19^    '•'^t^^ 

iDCKtte,    IS   com-i     •  -^^  -^a 

ptredwithl81S-14/    *'»«^'^** 

Amomit  of  CiTil  Ch vge : 

1814-lff  -  -  £.6,072,76$ 

1818-10  •  .  6,072,859 

1821-22  -  -  8,106,420 

1822-28  -  •  9,081,817 
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Interest  on  Debt*.  The  increase  in  the  Civil  Charges  arose  at  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Bengal  and  Bombay »  but  principally  at  that  of  Behg?Ai  \inder 
the  following  heads  of  Account:  Embassies  and  Missions,  including  tile 
Mission  to  Persia^  and  the  payment  of  some  Arrears  of  Subsidy;  Pr6« 
vincial  Battalions;  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishmmt;  the  Contributions  to 
Civil  and  Annuity  Funds,  to  ;Schools  and  Charitable  Institutions;  and  the 
Revenue  and  Judicial  EstabUshments  gienerally.  The  augmentation  of 
Military  Charge  was  caused  by  the  Burmese  War^  the  operations  against 
Bhurtpore,  and  an  increase  in  die  number  of  King^s  iand  Company's  Kegi^ 
ments  in  India.  The  augmentation  of  the  Charge  incurred  at  Home  was 
caused  by  an  increase  of  the  Sums  issued  for  OflScers'  Pay  on  Furlough 
and  Retireioient ;  by  increased  Expenses  for  King^s  Troops  serving  in' 
India;- and  by  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Territorial 
Stores  supplied  to  India. 

The  Average  Annual  Amount  of  the  Gross  Charges  of  die 
Indian  Territory,  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  former 
Charts,  was  16,500,030/.  In  the  three  years  ending  in 
1827-28,  it  was  25,902,817/. 

The  proportions  of  this  Increase  applicable  to  the  Civil 
and  Military  Departments  respectively,  to  the  manufacture 
of  Salt  and  Opium,  to  the  Interest  of  Debt,  and  to  the 
Expenditure  incurred  in  England,  are  as  follows : 


IL 

nVMCK. 

■  ) 


Pspan  of  Tkkmuj,  1810,  and  Coolmai^ 
tioivPiqpen,  Maidi  18S1. 


Indita  Cbaiges  and  Interest, 
oftheThieeYeanlSU-M       £• 
to  181S-14      ...  45»S09,996 
St  Helena  ...      M0»10t 

Homo  Charges    -       -       -    V^^^^ 


Total 


AVERAGE 

of  Three  YcaM, 

ended 

1813-14- 

AVERAGE 

of  Three  Yeui, 

ended 

1837-S8. 

INCREASE. 

Cavil,  Revenue,  Judicial  and  Marine,  including] 
Ceded  an4  Conquered  Countries,  and  Supplies . 
to  Bencookn  and  St.  Helena      -        -       -J 

Advances  for  Salt  and  Opium,  and  Charges    - 

Military      -        • 

Buildings  and  Fortifications  -        «        •        • 

Interest  on  Debt  ....... 

Pirfitieal  Charges  in  England 

5»8o4»3fe 

708,660 

6,954»674 
-^34,864 

i,495»4^ 
lf3iif998 

4. 
8.305/>65 

1.391434 

11,731,093 

734,391 

»,748,5»3 
a,ioa,4.33 

i. 
3,500,696 

583,774 

4,776,4»8 
499,437 
353.053 
790434 

£. 

16,500,035 

35^4,817 

9409,793 

The  Average  Annual  Charge  of  Ceded] 
and  Conquered  Countries,  during  the  I 
same  penods,  was           *       *       *  J 

9,160,733 

3,376,356 

l,"5.633 

The  folloviing  Statement  will  show  the  proportions  of  Charge  for  the 
three  Presidencies,  including.the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Countries,  in  each 
of  the  Departments  comprised  in  the  first  head  of  the  above  Account, 
for  the  year  1827-28. 

Land  Revenue,  Sajer  and  Abkaree,  3,817,551  /.;  Customs,  220,123/. ; 
Stamps,  91,126/.;  Mint,  62,032/.;  Post-office,  137,262/.;  Civil  Esta- 
blishments, &c.  1,911,123/.;  Judicial,  1,786,257/.;  Marine,  349,389/.; 
Total,  8,374,863/.    The  Interest  on  Debt  was  1,920,532/. 

After 

•■      '        ■■  ■  ■         .  '  '  '  ' "  ■  -I        ■  »  I      I  .■■II,, 

*  The  Evidence  from  which  these  Statements  are  drawn  was  delivered  before  the  last  series  of 
adjusted  Accounts  bad  been  prepared.  The  sums  here  inserted  represent)  therefore,  an  approximative, 
xvibtT  than  the  actual,  proportions  of  Charge* 
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REPORT  FROM  SELECT XOMMITTEE 


Eitrtordinaiy  Payment 
Actual  Deficit 

Sunlat  in  18SS-4,  tm 
Cranaiy  Chaiges 


'  After  Peace  had  been  coucladed  with  the  Burmese^  the  Court  of 
Direotors  issued  positive  ordws  lor  the  immediate  reduction  of  Expendi- 
ture in  India*  The  financial  result  of  1-823-24  was  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  and  the  Charges  dT  that  period  were  assumed  as 
the  standard  to  which  the  existing  Charges  were  to  be  reduced.  The 
great  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  financial  results  of  the 
three  preceding  years  (exhibiting  an  average  surplus  of  728,196  Z.)  arose 
chiefly  from  causes  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  For  the  year  1823-24  the 
Aecoimts  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  860,862/. ;  but  this  was  occasioned 
by  an  extraordinary  payment  of  1,201^01/.  to  the  Nizam, 
.  in  redemption  of  an  annual  peishcush  or  tribute  of  72,072/. 
The  Revenue  of  the  year  was  of  fiiir  average  amount,  and  the 
charges  had  been  so  little  affected  by  the  commencement  of 
the  Burmese  war,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  those  of 
a  year  of  peace. 


860»8e2 
^\£.  340,889 


See  Appendix, 
No.  5. 


In  the  orders  that  were  issued,  a  Statement  was  drawn  out,  showing 
that,  according  to  the  standard  of.  1823-24,  an  immediate  reduction  upon 
Rupees«,56^o.«75  jj^^  Indian    Expenditure,  as  estimated  for.  1826-27,  lo  the  extent,  pf 
^JJ^-*'433,64o  2,924,155/-,    would  be   necessary.      The  diflSculty    of  carrying   these 
Bombay,  1,065,657  reductions  into  effect  was  considei*ed  to  be  outweighed  by  the  embarrass- 
ments which  an  excessive  Expenditure  must  occasion.      The  financial 
character  and  xrondition  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  were  pointed  out  as 
peculiarly  calling  for  improvement. 

These  orders,  although  extensively  acted  upon,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
carried  into  effect.  It  has  been  recently  shown  by  the  Accountant- 
General  of  Bengal,  that  on  a  comparison  with  the  Expenditure  of  1829-30, 
a  further  reduction  of  80,73,063  rupees,  or,  at  the  Board's  rates,  about 
919,290/.  remains  to  be  effected. 

Of  this  excess  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  respective  Presidencies 
is  as  follows :  The  Charges  of  Bengal  were  lower  than  in  1823-24  by 
103,644/. ;  the  Interest  on  Debt  was  higher  by  314,537/.  The  Charges 
of  Madras  were  higher  than  in  1823-24  by  251,891/.;  the  Interest 
higher  by  49,406/.  The  Charges  of  Bombay  were  higher  by  402,319  /• ; 
the  Interest  higher  by  4,781  T.  The  reduction,  therefore,  requisite  at 
each  Presidency,  supposing  reduction  to  be  practicable  according  to  the 
scale  of  their  respective  Establishments  in  1823-24,  would  be,  in  Bengal, 
210,893/. ;  at  Madras,  301,297/.,  and  at  Bombay,  407,100/. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  Expenditure  of  1829-30  with  the  estimated 
Appendix,  No.  6.  Expenditure  of  future  years,  it  has  been  computed  that,  when  all  the 
reductions  now  ordered  and  in  progress  shall  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
the  sum  of  80,73,063  rupees,  or  919,290/.  above  shown,  may  be  diminished 
by  about  25,80,000  Rupees,  or  287,170/.,  leaving  an  extent  of  reduction 
to  be  still  e£fected,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
amounting  to  54,93,063  Rupees,  or  632,120  /• 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  Charge  are  characterized 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  following  terms : 

"  We  have  contem[4ated  with  much  solicitude  the  present  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  your  Finances,  and  we  have  carefully  and  minutely 
examined  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it.  We  observe  that  it  has  been 
brought  about,  less  by  the  pressure  of  occasional  and  extraordinary  Ex- 
penditure, than  by  continual  progressive  augmentations  of  Charge  in 
every  Department,  which,  viewed  separately,  may  have  appeared,  at  the 
times  they  were  made,  to  have  been  justifiable ;  but  which,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  have  occasioned  a  large  excess  of- Disbursement  beyond  the 
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resources  froin  which  alone  such  Charges  ought  to  be  defrayed.     The         •  • 

great  amount  of  that  excess  has  absorbed  every  accession  or  improvement 
of  Revenue,  however  considerable,  has  increased  your  Debt,  and  has  left 
you  burthened  with  a  heavy  deficit." 

Two  Finance  Committees,  one  Civil  and  one  Military,  were  appointed 
in  1828,  by  the  Supreme  Government  in  India,  to  revise  the  Expenditure 
and  Elstablishments  of  the  Three  Presidencies. 

The  Civil  Fmance  Committee  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  Civil  See  instmctioiit 
Elstablishments  in  the  General,  Judicial,  Revenue,  and  Marine  Depart-  andl^ortsof 
ments.     With  some  few  limitations,  they  were  left  free  to  push  their  in-  mittee/o^rd^* 
quiries  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  tfiey  might  consider  it  necessary  Appendix. 
or  expedient  to  carry  them. 

The  Military  Finance  Committee  were,  upon  similar  principlest  and 
with  few  exceptions,  directed  to  embrace  in  their  inquiries  all  matters 
connected  with  Military  Finance. 

Considerable  reduction  of  Charge  was  effected  in  consequence  of  these 
inquiries;  and  in  addition  to  the  Military  retrenchments  made  in  India,  the 
Court  of  Directors  issued  Instructions  for  a  specific  reduction  of  the  Army*  Evidence  before 
The  whole  of  the  Military  reductions,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce  their  full  Lo«^.p-6«5>57^i 
effect  in  the  year  1832-33  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Army  will  then  ^1^     J. 
not  only  be  reduced  below  the  Peace  Establishment  prior  to  the  Burmese  ^       ^  ^  ^* 
War,  but  will  not  much  exceed  its  strength  in  1813,  before  the  Nepaul 
War,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  Territory  that  has  taken  place  since 
that  period.      Considerable  reductions  of  Civil  Expenditure  were   also 
ordered  by  the  Court. 

•    A  Statement  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  showing,  in  detail,  what  Appendix,  No.  7. 

are   the  reductions   of  Indian   Allowances  and    Elstablishments    (Civil, 

Marine,  and  Military,)  ordered  by  the  Court  and  the  several.  Local 

Governments,  since  the  close  of  the  year  1827-28,  distinguishing,  as  far 

as  can  be  done,  such  as  were  to  have  immediate,  from  those  which  it  was 

intended  should  have  only  prospective,  effect ;  and  a  further  Statement, 

showing  the  estimated  effect  of  those  measures  of  reduction  which  have 

beea  recommended  by  the  late  Civil  Fine^nce  Committee,  whether  of  those 

adopted,  or  of  those  which  have  been  rl^'jected,  or  are  still  under  con«- 

sidemtion* 

In  reference  to  the  future  Charges  in  India,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
hitherto  the  Expense  incurred  in  putting  down  internal  Insurrection  has 
been  small,  and  that  the  chance  of  War  seems  to  be  greatly  diminished.  57  to  7i«  303  ti 
Foonerly  the  British  Territory  was  so  distributed  that  it  surrounded,  iand  ^^*  of  183^. 
was  surrounded  by,  a  hostile  country :  now  there  is  no  enemy,  properly 
so  called,  within  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  reductions  which 
have  been  ordered  are  computed  according  to  a  scale  of  expenditure 
adapted  only  to  a  state  of  p^ce,  both  with  European  and  Indian  Powers, 

The  Territorial  Charges  in  England : 

.  *  These  consist  of  Payments  made  on  account  of  Passage  of  Military,  Pay 
to  Officers,  including  Off-reckonings,  Political  Freight  and  Demurrage,  Pay- 
Office  demands  for  King's  Troops  serving  in  India,  Retiring  Pay,  Pensions, 
&c.  to  King^s  Troops,  Political  Charges  General,  (including  the  Political 
Charge  for  the  Establishments  at  the  India  House,  the  Board  of  Control, 
Haiieybury,  Addiscombe,  Chatham,  &c. ;)  Miscellaneous  Expenses  on 
Accbnnt  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore,  &c. ;  Charges  of  the  Tanjore 
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53  Geo.  3,  c.  155, 

s.  87. 

4  Geo.  4,  c.  7t* 


Cdmtiimon,  Absentee  Allowance,  &c.  to  Civil  Service,  Territorial  Stores, 
and  Charge  of  St.  Helena. 

Conflicting  Evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  effecting 
material  reductions  in  these  Charges,  and  of  transferring  them  to  India. 
Upon  an  annual  .average  of  Id  year9  they  have  been  shown  to  aiQount  to 
1,693,472/.  In  1838-29  they  amounted  (including  a  Payment  to  Persia) 
to  2,080,459/.;  in  1829-30,  to  1,837,110/-;  in  1830-31,  to  1,553,599/- 
They  are  estimated  for  the  future  at  1,730,000/. 

Other  Payments  on  account  of  India  to  a  considerable  amount  are 
made  by  the  Home  Treasury,  which  do  not  constitute  an  additional 
charge  upon  the  Revenues,  a  corresponding  charge  being  brought  to 
account  in  India.  These  consist  of  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  upon 
the  Court  in  discharge  of  the  Interest,  and  occasionally  of  the 
Principal,  of  Debt  in  India,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  Effects  of  deceased 
Officers,  which  are  remitted  from  India;  Advances  to  Retiring  and  Com- 
passionate Funds  for  the  various  Branches  of  the  Service,  which  are 
repaid  by  the  Funds  in  India,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  Interest  upon  the  Territorial  Debt,  and  upon  die 
Debt  due  to  the  Creditors  of  the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  whether 
paid  in  this  Country  or  in  India,  is  brought  to  account  in  India. 

In  1827-28  the  portion  of  Interest  upon  Territorial  Debt  £.     ' 

which  was  paid  in  this  Country,  was   -         •         -         -.  522,438 

In  1828-29         -        .        •        .        .        -        -        -  640,570 

It  has  since  risen   to   904,761  /. ;    but  in  consequence   of  measures 

adopted  to  Umit  the  demand  on  England,  id  estimated  to  be  reduced  to 

about  700,000/. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Interest  upon  the  Camatic  Debt  is  demanded 
in  this  country.  This  arises  frotri  the  Interest  having  been  made  remittable 
to  this  country  at  an  exchange  of  6  s.  the  Pagoda. 

In  1827-28,  the  amount  was        -         -         -    £.  113,482 
Ift  1828-29       -        -        -        -        -        -  89,771 

During  the  whole  period  from  1814-15  to  1828-29,  the  amount  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  paid  for  Interest  of  India  Debt,  was  9,563,315  /.,  or  on 
the  average  637^554 /.  per  annum;  and  the  amount  of  Bills  paid  for 
Principal,  was  4,891,593  /.,  or  on  the  average  326,106  /.  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  Advances  to  various  Funds,  paid  in  1828-29,  was  153,855/. 
The  remittances  of  Effects  of  deceased  Persons  were,  in  the  same  year, 
60,109/. 

Certain  receipts  into  the  Home  Treasury,  of  a  Political  character,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
above-mentioned.  These  consist  of  Bullion  remitted  from  India, 
Receipts  from  His  Majesty's  Government  on  various  accounts,  &c. 

In  the  15  years  these  Receipts  amounted  to  7»2l6,33l  /.,  or  on  the 
average  481,088/. 

Army  and  Navy. 

The  expenses  of  the  King's  Regiments  serving  in  India,  which  are 
defrayed  in  this  Country,  are  repaid  to  His  Majesty's  Government  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  constitute  part  of  the  "  Territorial  Charges  in 
England"  above  adverted  to.  The  number  of  King's  Troops  in  Indian 
to  be  charged  upon  the  Territorial  Revenues  is  however  limited  to 
20,000  men,  unless,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that, 
number  is  augmented.  An  additional  sum  of  60,000/.  per  annum  is  also 
paid  to  the  Public  by  the  Company  on  account  of  the  Half-pay  and 
Pensions  of  such  of  His  Majesty's  Troops  «s  have  served  in  India.  The 
expense  cf  the  King's  Naval  Force  employed  in  the  Indian  Seas  is  paid 
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by  the  Public;  but  if  it  is  augmented  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Court  7  tSeo.  4,  c.  52. 
of  Directors,  the  expense  of  such  augmentation  is  chargeable  upon  the. 
Territorial  Revenues. 

linandal  Transactions  with  the  Public. 

Hie  new  East  India  Company,  established  under  the  authority  of  the 
10  Will.  3,  advanced  to  Government,  at  the  time  of  their  incorporation, 
the  sum  of  2,000,000/.,  at  eight  per  cent,  interest.     In  1708,  the  Joint  6  Anne,  c.  17. 
Company  lent  a  further  sum  of  1,200,000  /.,  without  interest.     In  1744,  17  G«o.  3,  c  17. 
die  Company  agreed  to  lend  1,000,000  /•  at  three  per  cent,  to  Govern- 
ment, on  their  exclusive  trade  being  continued  to  1783.     In  1749,  the  23660.2,0.32.  - 
Company  were  empowered  to  raise  money,  towards  the  discharge  of  their 
Bond  Debt,  by  the  sale  of  Annuities  to  the  amount  of  the  Debt  due  front 
the  Public  to  the  Company.     The  sum  of  2,992,440/.  5  s.  was  accord*^ 
ingly  sold.     This  sum,  together  with  1,207^559 /.  155.,  being  the  residue 
of  the  Debt  of  4,200,000/.,  was,  by  the  33  Geo.  3,  c.  47,  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Bank,  and  engrafted  upon  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Reduced  Annuities. 

By  the  7tli  section  of  this  Act  it  is  provided,  that,  if  the  Company 
shall  retain  their  share  of  the  Annuities,  or  any  part  thereof,  until  their 
exclusive  trade  l>e  determined  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  amount 
so  ret£uned  shall  be  paid  off  at  par.  The  amount  retained  by  the  Com- 
pany is  1,207,559  /.  15  5.,  which,  accordingly,  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
at  the  close  of  the  present  arrangement.  Interest  is  now  paid  by  the 
Pubhc  upon  this  amount. 

The  Account  between  thePublic  and  the  Company,  finally  adjusted  in  3  cea  4»  0.98* 
the  year  1822,  had  no  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  Annuities.  At  -^PP^^-  No.  8. 
that  time  the  demand  of  the  Company  on  the  Public,  arising  out  of  various 
expeditions  undertaken  against  the  French  and  Dutch  Islands,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  &c.  together  with  supplies  to  the  King^s  Service  in  India, 
amounted,  without  Interest,  to  11,277,828/.  The  credit  claimed  by 
Government  was  9,291,940/.,  also  without  Interest.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  to  close  the  Accounts  by  a  payment  of  1,300,000  /• 
from  the  Public  to  the  Company.  This  sum  was  applied  in  part  discharge 
of  the  Loan  of  2,500,000  /.  made  by  the  Public  to  the  Company  m 
1812.  The  Loan,  however,  had  no  other  connexion  with  the  Account 
between  the  Public  and  the  Company  which  is  now  the  subject  of  remark. 
The  sum  of  557,322  /.,  necessary  to  redeem  the  remaiiider  of  that  Loan, 
was  paid  bj^the  Company;  and  an  Act  was  passed,  discharging  them  of 
all  future  claims  in  any  way  relating  to  it. 

As  the  Debts  of  the  Company  have  never  been  reduced  to  the  pre- 
scril)ed  limit,  no  payment  hiw  been  made  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exche- 
quer under  the  59th  section  of  the  Act  of  1813.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Public,  since  that  year,  for  pecuniary 
assistance. 

3.  Territorial  Deficit. 

In  conseauence  of  the  large  Surplus  of  Revenue  which  has  been  realized  Appendix,  No.  11. 
in  Bengal,  there  has  been,  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  in  1828-29,  not-  ^  ^®*  *' 
withstanding  the  deficit  at  the  other  two  Presidencies,  a  Surplus 
of  Revenue  over  such  Charges  as  are  brought  to  account  in 
Indid,  amounting  to  604,281/.  for  the  yearly  average,  or 
9,064,228/.  ♦  for  the  whole  period  ;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
Expenses  of  the  Subordinate  Settlements,  and  of  all  the  Home 
Charges. 


Totol  Charge      -       >»a,087,flW 
£.9,064,i28 


In 


*  Territorial  Series,  Introductory  Sutemeot. 
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Total  RefiUM 
Total  CiMrtt 


£.1M,1S1,08S 
107,747,449 


^^5^)^""!}  ilff^ 


Total  Rerenae 
Total  Chaige 


£.82,042,967 
85,129,851 


Total  RevoiiM    -     £.20,986,970 
Total  Chaige       -         47,210,892 


<^Wg^:^^!}£.liMl>^ 


In  Bengal  the  Surplus  has  amounted  to  an  annual  average 
of  1,891,635/.,  or,  for  the  whole  period,  to  28,374,534/. 

At  Madras  the  Deficit  has  amounted  to  an  annual  average 
of  205,758/.,  or,  for  the  whole  period,  to  3,086,384/. 

At  Bombay  the  Deficit  has  amounted  to  an  annual  average 
6f  1,081,595/.,  or,  for  the  whole  period,  to  16,223,922/. 


•  The  Treasuries  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been  supplied  by  Remit- 
tances from  the  Bengal  Treasuries.  The  amount  of  these  Supplies  is 
stated  in  the  Books  of  the  three  Presidencies,  as  follows : 

£. 
Territorial  Series,    Bengal :  Net  Supplies  to  Bombay  and  Madras         -        -     20,626,883 
No.  7,  A,  B,  &  c.    Bombay  :  Net  Supplies  received         -        -     £.  18,007,659 
Madras :  Net  Supplies  received  -        -  2,197,429 

20,205,088 

Unadjusted  differences  in  the  Books  of  the  three  Presidencies  £.  421,795 


The  Accounts  for  the  Subordinate  Settlements  exhibit  a  deficiency  of 
Revenue  to  meet  the  Charges.   . 

At  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malaccfi^  there 
Appendix,  No.  1.  Was  a  deficiency  on  the  annual  average  of  138,152/.,  or,  for  the  whole 
toNa.«-  ,    period,  of  2,072,287 /• 

Appendix,  No.  i.         At  St.  Helena,  the  deficiency  has  been,  on  the  annual  average,  105fi9l  /•, 
to  No.«.  and  for  the  whole  period,  1,576,370/. 

.  .  The  Territorial  Payments  in .  England  (exclusive  of  those 
entered  under  the  head  of  St.  Helena)  chargeable  upon  the  Re* 
venues  of  India  have  been,  on  the  annual  average,  1,588,381  /• ; 
and,  for  the  whole  period,  23,825,712  /. 


Territofiil  Payments  £.]M0O,118 
Politictl  Slocet         -      7^10^04 


<^ffr«:^^'>^«»«»."« 


Net  Suppliet  to  Bencoolen,  &c. 
Net  Chaise  of  St.  Helena     - 
T^ritoriaf  Payments  in  England 


£.  9,07S,987 

1^79,870 

28,825,719 

27,474,809 
9,064,228 


Pednct,  Sorplns  Rerenne.in  India 


(Appendix*  No.  11  to  No.  2.)   £.  18,410,l4L 


From  the  foregoing  Statements  it  appears  that,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  ordinary  Revenues  and  Charges, 
there  has  been  a  Deficit,  amounting,  on  the  annual 
average,  to  1,227$343/.;  for  the  whole  period j  to 
18,410,141/. 


It  appears  that  there  have  been  other  outgoings  of  an  ejiiraordinarjir 
nature,  which  are  stated  as  follows  : 


Appendix,  No.  5  to 
No.  2. 


Ditto»No.2toVo.2. 

Territorial  Series, 
IntroducUny  State- 
pent 


Miscellaneous  outgoings  not  included  in  Charges, chiefly 
arising  from  the  difference  in  the  Rates  of  Exchange 
at  which  Bills  for  Principal  and  Interest  of  India  Debt 
were  actually  drawn,  and  those  realized  in  England 
by  Treasure  and  other  remittances  effected  for  their 
discharge  -         -         -.. 

Repayment  to  the  Public :  Loan  of  1812  -         -         - 

Unadjusted  Debits  and  Credits  between  the 

Presidencies       -         -         -         -         -       421,795 

Ditto   -    between   the  several   Treasuries 
subordinate  to  Madras        -,        -        -       289,968 


Carried  forward     -     -  £. 


£. 


993,903 
3,017,172 


711,763 


4,722,^38 
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fANC 


Brought  forward 
pills  for  Interest  of  India  Debt,  drawn 
antecedently,  but  paid  subsequently, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Company's 
present  Tertn  -  - 
Deduct  Bullion  per  Stirling  Castle,  shipped 
antecedently,  and  arrived  in  England 
subsequently,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Company's  present  Term 


FINANCE. 


£. 
1,396,913 


324,015 


4,72?,p38 


Commercial  SeiiiSy 
No.  11. 


Ditto. 


peduct. 
Bills  not  due  on  the  30th  April  1829,  and  not  therefore 
ujcluded  in  the  Account  between  the  two  Branches  - 


1,072,898 


5,795,736 
1,152,966 


Ditto. 


To  which  add  the  Deficiency  above  stated 

Total  Deficit 


4,642,770 
18,410,141 


-    -f.  I  23,052,911 


The  extraordinary  resources,  by  the  aid  of  which  this  Deficiency  has 
4>een  supplied,  are  stated  to  be  as  follows : 
,    .  Moqey  received  on  Loan  in  India ,  -         - 

Surplus  Profits  applied  to  the  Payment  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change for  Principal  of  India  Debt         -         -         . 
,    Advances  by  Commerce  to  Territory  in  England,  as 
directed  by  53  Geo.  3,  more  than  was  repaid  in  India, 
forming  a  Debt  due  by  Territory  to  Commerce 
Shoft  Cr^t  by  Commerce  to  Territory  in  India,  as 

explained  in  No.  10,  Commercial  Series 
Balance  due  from  His  Majesty's  Government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Charter,  set  off-in 
Account  Current  between   the  Company  and  the 
Crown       -         .         -         -       .-         -         -         -       2,112,,113 


Deduct  the  Total  Deficiency  above  stated  - 
Excess  of  Extraordinary  Resources 


-  £. 


17,289,864  Territorial  Series, 
No.  6. 

2,256,182  CoiomeroialSeries, 
Ditto,  No.  7. 

3,036,57S  Ditto,  No.  10 
129t919  Ditto,  No.  II. 


24,824,656 
23,052,911 


1,771,745 


The  above  excess  has  occasioned  an  increase  of  Cash  in  the  Indian 
Treasuries,  viz. 

Cash  Balance  in  India,  30  April  1814       £.  5,548^76 
Ditto    ....    30  April  1829      -  .  7,320,221 


Increase  of  Cash  Balance 


Territorial  Series, 
N0.7.D 


1,771,745 


From  this  Statement  it  may  be  seen  that  of  the  Territorial  Deficiency  of 
18,410,141/.,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Outgoings  of  993,903/.  (making  to- 
gether 19,404,044  /.),  there  has  been*  raised  by  borrowing,  14,642,431  /.  * ; 

and 


^  Mjimey  nused  on  Loans  and  Dei)08it8  in  India,  including  £.  2,666^839  Sarplua  iProfit 
Deduct  surplus  Profits  made  available  in  India  ••.... 


Borrowed  from.Uie  Commercial  Branch 


Loan  of  1819  paid  off      a,-....---. 

Money  raised  by  borrowing,  or  difference  between  Debt  incurred  and  paid  <>ff  1  £ 

Carried  forward    -        -  /    ' 


17^89,864 
3,666,839 


14,683,025 
3,036,578 


17,^59.^ 
3,017,17a 


I4^64a,4ai 


734. 
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Commercial  Series,  and  by  the  direct  application  of  Surplus  Commercial  Profits,  4,923^021  /., 
^®-  3-  making  in  the  whole  19>565,452  /.,  and  leaving  an  increase  of  Terri- 

torial Assets  of  the  amount  of  161,408  /. 

Of  the  deficiency,  therefore,  for  the  whole  period,  about  one-fourth 
has  been  directly  supplied  by  Commercial  Profits,  and  nearly  three-fourths 
by  Money  Borrowed.  On  the  annual  average,  the  Money  raised  by 
Borrowing  has  been  976,162  /. ;  and  by  direct  application  of  Surplus 
Commercial  Profits,  328,201  /. 

4.  Territorial  Debts. 
These  consist— 1st.  Of  the  Debts  in  India ;  2d.  Of  the  Debts  in  England. 

1st.  Territorial  Debts  in  India. 

The  amount  of  the  Debt  in  India  was  as  follows,  in  the  years  1792, 
1809,  1814,  and  1829,  respectively  : 


9d  Report,  1810, 1 
Appendix,  No.  j,t 
Papers  of  Febru-  \ 
ary,  1830,  No.  3  J 

Appendix,  Nos. 
17  &  18. 


On  30th  April  1792  - 

—  1809  -        - 

—  1814  . 

—  1829  - 

Debt 
at  Interest. 

£. 
7,129,934 

27,089,831 

26,970,786 
39,377,880 

Floating  Debt. 

£. 
2,012,786 

3,722,610 

3.948,834 
7,877,494 

Total. 

£. 
9,142,720 

30,812,441 

30,919,620 
47,255,374 

The  increase  of  Debt  in  1829,  as 
compared  with  1792,  was  there- 
fore      .         -         -         .         - 

As  compared  with  1814,  the  in- 
crease was     -         -         -         - 

32,247,946 
12,407,094 

5,864,708 
3,928,660 

38,112,654 
*16,335,754 

Explanations  have  been  offered  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  Debt 
in  India,  and  the  principal  changes  by  which  of  late  it  has  been  affected ; 

and 


Surplus  Commercial  Profit 
Expenditure  .        -        - 


Brought  forward 


Increase  of  Assets  (as  explained  below) 


Due  from  Governirient  in  1814  - 
Short  Debit  to  Coibmerce  in  India 
Bullion  per  Stirling  Castle  - 


Bills  drawn  before  1814      - 
Bills  not  due  30th  April  1 829 


^396.9 13 
1,152,966 


Increase  of  Assets 


£.2,113,113 

129>9»9 
334>oi5 

2,566,047 


243,947 
Increase  of  Cash  and  difference  between  the  Presidencies,  2,483,508 


2,727.145 
-    £.  161,408 


£. 

14,642,431 

4^923,021 


19»565>452 
19,404,044 


161,408 


*  This  Sum  comprises  the  Amount  of  Debt  of  every  description  which  was  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Territorial  Branch  in  India  during  the  period  above  stated,  and  consequently  differs  from  the 
Sums  mentioned  in  Page  39  as  the  Amount  of  Debt  incurred,  the  latter  being  solely  confined 
to  the  Debts  on  account  of  which  Cash  was  actually  received  into  the  Company's  Treasuries. 
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and  a  Statement  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  showing  the  Amounts  of  the  Appendix,  No.  9. 
various  descriptions  of  the  Debt  of  India,  with  the  Rates  of  Interest  they 
respectively  bear,  and  also  the  Dates  at  which  each  denomination  will  be 
liable  to  be  paid  off.  • 

It  appears  that  the  Territorial  Debt  owing  by  the  East  India  Company, 
at  their  several  Presidencies  in  India,  consists  of  two  descriptions ;  viz. 
1.  The  Debt  at  Interest,  which  is  principally  composed  of  Registered 
Debt,  or  Sums  which  have  been  raised  on  Loans,  and  of  Treasury 
Notes ;  and,  2.  The  Floating  Debt,  or  Debt  not  at  Interest,  consisting, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  Arrears  of  Salaries  and  ^Allowances  due  to  Civil 
Officers,  of  Pay  due  to  the  Military,  and  of  Deposits. 

That  part  of  the  Debt  at  Interest  which  is  termed  the  "  Registered 
Debt,''  consists  of  Sums  raised  from  time  to  time  on  Loan  at  Interest, 
and  secured  by  Bonds  granted  to  the  Creditors  by  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  (numbei*ed  and  repayable  by  a  fixed  rule  regulated  by  the 
order  in  which  they  are  registered,)  wherein  the  amount  borrowed  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  an  engagement  is 
given,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Company,  to  discharge  the  Sum  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  None  of  those  conditions,  however,  give  to  the  Creditors 
any  direct  claim  on  the  Territorial  Revenues  of  India  for  the  repayment 
of  the  Sums  thus  advanced  by  them.  The  first  creation  of  the  Registered 
Debt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  Appendix,  No.  19, 
the  East  India  Company,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  subsequent  Enact-  P*  ^^^" 
ments  of  the  Legislature  have  fully  recognised  it,  and  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  supposed  has  given  to  the  Creditors  a  claim  on  the  Territorial 
Revenues  of  India  for  repayment  of  the  Money  advanced  by  them  to 
the  Company. 

The  Amount  which  the  Promissory  Note  engages  to  repay  has,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  the  same  with  that  actually  received  by  the 
Government. 

Before  the  year  1808,  a  large  portion  of  the  Principal  of  the  Registered 
Debt,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  and  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  was 
payable,  at  the  option  of  the  Proprietors,  in  Cash  in  India,  or  by  Bills  on 
jE,ngland.     In  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  3d  Report,  1811, 
Bengal  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1808  to  1810,  effected  P-  37^. 
a  change  in  this  Debt,  by  which  none  of  the  Principal  could  any  longer 
be    demanded    in  England ;    and   the  Interest,  although  remaining    as 
before  payable  in  India,  or  by  Bills  on  the  Court  at  2  5.  6  d.  the  Sicca 
Rupee,  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.     Transfers  of  upwards  of  Thirteen 
Millions  sterling  were  made,  under  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government, 
into  the  New  6  per  Cent.  Securities ;  3,365,000  /.  was  demanded  in  Cash 
of  the  Local  Governments ;  and  6,502,000  h  in  Bills  on  the  Court.     It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  demand  upon  the  Home  Treasury 
that  the  Company  borrowed  money  from  the  Public  in  the  years  1810  ^o*^'  ^.1,500.000 
and  1812.  _  181.  -  .,500,000 

In  1812,  under  the  terms  of  a  New  6  per  Cent.  Loan,  the  option  of  Appendix,  No.  10. 
demanding  Payment  of  the  Principal  by  Bills  on  England  was  partially 
restored.  The  Interest  remained  payable  as  before ;  so  that,  as  respected 
Interest,  the  whole  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Registered  Debt  of  India, 
down  to  the  year  1821,  possessed  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  Payment 
of  their  Interest,  either  in  Cash  in  India,  or  by  Bills  on  the  Court  of 
Directors  at  the  exchange  of  2$.  6d.  the  Rupee.     The  great  Reduction 
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Appendix,  No.  ii. 
AppeodiXy  No.  13. 


Territorial  Series, 
No.  4. 


Evidence  before 
Lords,  1830,  pages 
13&-27* 


Evidence  before  the 
Lords,  1830,  pages 
37  &  38. 


Appendix,  Ni»s  13 
&  14. 


Appendix,  No.  15. 


which  octarred  in  1820-21,  in  the  Mercantile  Rate  of  Exchange*,  for 
Bills  drawn  in  India  on  this  country,  rendered  it  highly  advantageous  to/ 
the  Loan  Proprietors  to  Avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  require! 
Payment  of  their  Interest  by  Bills -f-  on  the  Court. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  loss  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  Home  Trea- 
sury arising  from  this  cause,  the  Bengal  Government  effected,  in  1821, 
a  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  this  Debt  into  a  6  per  Cent.  Loan,  the 
Principal  and  Interest  of  which  were  payable  in  India  alone.    / 

In  1822,  the  Government  again  effected  a  material  alteration  in  that 
portion  of  the  Registered  Debt  the  Principal  of  which  was  payable  by 
Bills  on  the  Court.  The  Principal  was  made  irredeemable  during  the 
present  term.  After  that  period,  and  upon  IS  months  previous  notice^ 
the  Loan  may  be  discharged  in  Cash^  or  in  Bills  upon  the  Court  at  25^  6  J. 
the  Sicca  Rupee,  and  12  months  date.  The  Interest  was  made  payable  in 
England,  only  to  such  of  the  Proprietors  as  should  be  resident  in  Europe ; 
and  the  rate  of  Remittance  was  reduced  to  2s.  Id.  the  Sicca  Rupee. 
The  sum  of  3,240,463  /.  was  demanded  on  this  occasion  in  Bills  lipon  the 
Court,  of  which,  however,  245,653/.  was  afterwards  reinvested.  The 
amount  transferred  into  the  New  6  per  Cent.  Secnriries  was  8,666,615/. 

These  several  measures  have  had  the  effect  of  converting  the  Registered 
Debt  of  India  into  what  is  now  generally  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  **  Remittable*"  and  the  "  Non-remittable"  Ddbt. 

The  Remittable  Debt  now  solely  consists  of  the  Loan  of  1822. 

In  respect  to  the  Non-remittable  Debt :  In  1823,  the  Interest  upon 
a  large  portion  of  the  6  per  Cent.  Debt,  which  in  1821  was  deprived  of 
the  optional  remittance  of  its  Interest,  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  Of 
the  Loan  of  1821,  10,638,000/.  was  convertffd  into  New  5  per  CenH, 
Debt,  and  the  remainder,  above  4,640,000/.,  was  paid  off  in  Cash.  The 
Creditors  resident  in  Europe  were  allowed,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  option  of  receiving  their  Interest  by  Bills  on 
the  Home  Treasury,  at  the  exchange  of  2 5.  Id.  the  rupee. 

In  September  1824,  a  4  per  cent.  Non-remittable  Loan  was  opened ; 
but  in  May  1825,  a  Loan  at  5  per  cent.  Interest  was  opened,  to  which  the 
Proprietors  of  the  4  per  cent.  Loan  were  allowed  to  transfer  their  Paper, 
on  condition  of  an  equal  amount  being  subscribed  in  Cash ;  and  nearly  th^ 
whole  of  the  4  per  <;ent.  Debt  was  so  transferred.  In  July  1828  a  new 
4  per  cent.  Non-remittable  Loan  was  opened ;  but  a  small  sum  only  was 
subscribed  to  it. 

The  Remittable  Loan  Paper  has  borne  a  premium  in  the  India  market, 
varying  from  23  to  40  per  cent*  By  the  last  advices  it  was  38  per  cent. 
The  Non-remittable  Loan  Paper  has  usually  varied  from  a  few  rupees 
above  to  a  few  below  par.  It  has  latterly  been  at  a  premium  varying^ 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  securities  might  be  discharged,  from 
6  to  1  i  per  cent. 

Importance 


*  Bills  on  London,  at  six  Months  sight,  per  Sicca  Rupee: 


1813,  at  3/6  and  3/7. 
1814^  &^  ^/7  ^^  ^/9- 

1815,  at  3/8. 

1816,  at  3/7. 

1817,  at  3/6  i. 


1818,  at  3/7  J. 

1819,  at  3/6. 

1830,  at  3/3. 

1831,  at  3/0. 


1833,  at  1/11  j. 

1833,  at  1/10 1. 

1834,  at  1/11. 

1835,  at  3/0. 


1836,  at  1/11. 

1837,  at  i/ioj. 

1838,  at  1/10.5. 

1839,  at'i/io|. 


Papers  of  February 
1830,  No.  31. 


f  Paid  by  the  Court  on  account  of  Bills  for 
Interest  of  India  Debt  in     -        -        • 


l8l(>-'20 

1830-31 
1831-33 
1833-33 
1833-34 
1838-39 


£.355>5>4 
678,988 

i,+i9>587 
620,133 
640,570 
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Importaince  has  been  attached,  on  various  grounds,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  demand  for  interest  in  England,  to  the  proportion  in  which 
the  Debt  of  India  is  held  by  Natives.  Ftom  a  Report  of  the  Accountant  Appendix,  No.  16. 
General  of  Bengal,  dated  S3d  May  1831,  it  would  fteem,  that  of  the 
Registered  Debt  of  India,  amounting  at  that  time  to  30,774,092  /.,  a  sum 
of  7,860,102  /.  was  held  by  Natives,  and  22,913,990 /.  by  Europeans. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  since  1814,  a  large  increase  of  the  Papers  of  February 
India  Debt  at  Interest  was  incurred.     This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  1^30,  N0.4. 
extensive  Mihtary  operations  which  were  directed  against  the  Nepaulese, 
the  Pindarrees,  and  the  Mahratta  States.     After  the  cessation  of  these 

hostilities^  reductions  were  made  in  the  Debt  for  several  successive  years. 

'  *  .^ . -  * — ■ —  - 

'\  "The  total  augmentation  of  Debt  in  tiie  six  years,  from 
1814^15  to  1819-20,  amounted  tb  8,940,703/. 


TaciMie  df  Debt  at  Interest    £,  6,799,529 
Ditto    -    floating  Debt       •    2,141»181 

£.8,940,708 


In  the  year  1816,  a  sum  of  1,109>975/.  which  had  been  procured  from  Papers  of  February 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  the  preceding  year,  on  Loan  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  ^^3^>  ^^' ''  ^^)- 
was  commuted  for  a  portion  of  the  Territory  acquired  from  the  Nepaul  State. 

Tbe  net  reduction  of  Debt  which  was  effected  in  the 
years  1820-21  to  1823-24,  amounted  to  5,294,357/- 


The  large  and  unprecedented  Expenditure  which  was 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War  with  the  Burman 
EUnpire,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Fortress  of  Bhurtpore, 
occasioned  a  rapid  increase  in  the  Registered  Debt  of  Bengal 
from  the  year  1824-25  to  1827-28.  In  this  period,  the 
net  increase  of  Debt  was  13,007,823/. 

In  the  subsequent  year,  1^28-29,  the  net  increase  of 
Debt  was  220,695/. 

2d.  Territorial  Debts  in  England. 

These  Debts  consisted,  on  the  1st  May  1814,  of 
Bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  on  the  Court  in  liquidation         £. 

of  the  Principal  and  Interest  of  India  Debt,  unpaid  -  1,396,914 
Balance  due  to  the  Public  on  account  of  Loan  of  1812, 

including  Interest 2,294,123 

Warrants  passed  the  Court,  unpaid     -        .        .        -         9iOOO 

Total  Debts  in  England,  1st  May  1814     -        -        .    £. 
On  the  1st  May  1829,  they  consisted  of     . 

Bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  on  the  Court  in  liquidation  of 

the  Principal  and  Interest  of  India  Debt,  unpaid  -  1,152,966 
Balance  due  to  His  Majesty^s  Government  on  account 

of  Pay-Office  demands,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  630,605 
Balance  due  on  account  of  Territorial  Stores  provided 

for  consignment  to  India  -  -  -  -  -  54,711 
Unclaimed  Prize  Money  applicable  to  Lord  Clive's  Fund, 

under  Act  1st  &  «d  Geo.  4 68,«S7 

Balance  due  to  the  Commercial'Branch,  including  Interest,  4,631,906 
Warrants  passed  the  Court,  unpaid     ....       78,646 


Papers  of  Feb.lSSO,  No.  4,  and  continaationfl 

and  Lords'  Paper,  No.  50,  ot  18^9. 

ReductioD  of  Debt  at  Interest  £.7,333,480 

AugmentattOQ  of  floating  Debt    2,039,129 

£.  5,294,357 


Ihciease  of  Debt  at  Interest  £.  13,137,879 
D6ereat(  of  Floating  Debt      -       130,056 


£.  13,007,823 


Deoease of  Regbtered  DeU  -  £.278,422 
Incieaae  df  Floatiiig  Debt      -       499.117 


£.  220,695 


£. 


AppeAdiz,  Ko  17. 


3,700,037 


Total  Debts  in  England,  1st  May  1829,  subject  to  consider-] 
able  adjustment  in  respect  to  tlie  Balance  due  to  the[ 
Commercial  Branch    -        •.        -        -        .        .[ 


Appendi.%  No*  i8« 


Increase  of  Territorial  Debt  at  Home  in  1829    - 
f3 


£. 


6,617,121 


2,917,084 
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AppeDdix,  No.  17. 


5.  Territorial  Assets. 

The  Territorial  Assets  Abroad  consisted^ 

On  the  1st  May  1814,  of  £. 

Cash  and  Bills  -        .        .        .  5,802,703 

Stores,  including  Salt  and  Opium      -  4,198,514 
Debts,  including  arrears  of  Revenue 
and  Balances  due  from  Purchasers 
of  Salt  and  Opium        -        -        -  2,821,998 


Appendix,  No.  i8. 


Appendix,  No.  1 7. 


Appendix,  No.  i8* 


On  the  1st  May  1829,  they  consisted  of 
Cash  and  Bills  ....  7,867,296 

Advances  made  in  England  to  several 
Public  Institutions,  to  be  repaid  in 

India 87,429 

Stores,  including  Salt  and  Opium      -  6,922,217 
Debts,  including  arrears  of  Revenue 
and  Balances  due  from  Purchasers 
of  Salt  and  Opium        -        -        -  8,748,064 


£. 


£• 


12,818,215*^ 


23,125,006 


Xncrease  in  Territorial  Assets  Abroad  in  1829    - 


The  Territorial  Assets  at  Home  consisted. 

On  the  1st  May  1814,  of 

Balance  due  from  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  Expedi- 
tions, &c.     -      .  -        -         -        .  3,178,215 

Stores  consigned  to  Prince  of  Wales 

Island 31,244 

Treasure  from  Madras      -        -        -     280,000 

Dead  Stock  in  India         -        -        -     400,000 


On  the  1st  May  1829,  they  consisted  of 

Cash  in  hands  of  Officers  at  the  India 
House  -        -        -        -        - 

Stores  for  consignment,  &c.  to  India 

Advances  to  Individuals  in  India,  to 
be  repaid  in  England    -         .        . 

Balance  due  from  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  Supplies  furnished  in 
India  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Carnatic  Stock  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany    .-.-.. 

Value  of  College  at  Haileybury,  and 
of  Seminary  at  Addiscombe  - 

Dead  Stock  in  India         .        .        - 


3,670 
473,556 

26,149 


98,432 

34,037 

177,220 
400,000 


3,889,459 


1,213,064 


Decrease  in  Territorial  Assets  at  Home  in  1829 


£. 


Net  Improvement  in  Territorial  Assets  Abroad  andl    r 
at  Home  in  1829      -        •        -         -        -        -J 


10,306,791 


2,676,395 


7,630,396 


6. — Result 


♦  Amount  of  Asset*  in  1814  ----.-,. 

Deduct,  Old  Balance  claimed  of  Government*  written  off       £•  960,000 
Balance  due  from  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
previoi^s  lo  the  acquisition  of  their  Territory,  written  off    1,433,940 


£. 
I5>2ia,i35 


2,393.920 


13,818,315 
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6.  Result  of  Territorial  Debts  and  Assets. 

The  Increase  of  Debt  in  India  in  1829,  as  compared         £. 
with  1814,  has  abeady  been  shown  to  amount  to    -  16,335,754 

And  the  Increase  of  Debt  at  Home,  in  the  same  period, 
but  subject  to  considerable  adjustment  as  above 
stated,  to  -        - 2,917,084 


£. 


Making  the  Total  Increase  of  Debt  in  1829 


£. 


The  Increase  of  Assets  in  India  in  1829,  as  compared 

with  1814,  is  shown  to  have  amounted  to      -        -  10,306,791 

And  the  Decrease  of  Assets  at  Home,  in  the  same 
period,  to  -        .        .     , 2,676,395 


Leaving  the  Net  Increase  of  Assets  in  1829  at 


.  £. 


The  Balance  of  the  Territorial  Branch  therefore  is  more 
unfavourable  in  1829,  in  this  view,  by       -        -        - 

And  if  to  that  Amount  is  added  the  sum  of  4,923,021  L^ 
which  was  directly  applied  during  the  period  to  the 
liquidation  of  India  Debt  from  Surplus  Commercial 
Profits,  and  without  which  aid  the  Balance  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Branch  would  have  been,  to  that  extent,  more 
unfavourable 

The  Deterioration  would  amount  to  -    -    -    £. 


19,252,838 


7,630,396 


11,622,442 


4,923,021 


16,545,463 


it  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  the  valuation  of  what  is  termed  the 
Company ^s  Dead  Stock  in  India,  an  estimate  of  which  is  usually  added  Appx,Noi.i7&i«. 
to  the  Accounts  periodically  prepared  of  their  "  Stock  per  Compulation/' 
These  Elstimates  embrace  a  head  ojf  Buildings  and  Fortifications,  and 
another  of  Plate,  Household  Furniture,  Plantations,  Vessels,  Stores,  &c* 
which  last  includes  Guns  on  the  Ramparts,  Arms,  and  other  articles  of 
Military  Service.    The  Amounts  inserted  under  each  head  are  very  large, 
but  as  the  greater  part  represent  rather  the  Sums  expended  upon    tne 
Articles  than  their  actual  value,  which  expenditure  has   been  already  3^  Report  (1811), 
for  the  most  part  charged  upon  the  Revenues,  it  may  be  sufficient  in  App3^*No.«5* 
this  place  to  notice,  that  Property  of  the  above  description  exists  in  India,  fgS^'ViL^fs&io^ 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  Territorial,  and  partly  to  the  Commercial  Branch, 
which  is  not  included   in  the  "  Assets,'  the  computed  value  of  which 
has  just  been  shown. 


IL — The  Connexion  of  the  Territorial  Finances  with  the 
Commerce  or  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Finances  of  India  have  derived  advantage  from  their  existing  con- 
nexion with  the  Commerce  of  the  Company,  1st,  Through  the  direct 
application  of  Surplus  Commercial  Profit ;  2d,  By  the  Rates  of  Exchange 
at  which  the  Board  of  Control  decided  that  the  Territorial  Advances  from 
Commerce  in  England  should  be  repaid  to  Commerce  in  India ;  and, 
3dly,  In  consequence,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  Remittances  from  India, 
annually  required  for  the  payment  of  those  Territorial  Charges  which 
are  defrayed  in  England,  having  been  made  through  the  Company's 
Commerce. 
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1814-15 

.    1^67,658 

1815-16 

-      477.643 

1816-17 

-      413.786 

1817-18 

-   1,008.675 

1818-19 

-  14887,170 

1819-20 

-      243.553 

1820-21 

-      522.855 

1821-22 

.      959,058 

1822-23 

-      229,579 

1823-24 

-      329,151 

1824-25 

-      720,097 

1825-26 

-      342,448 

1826-27 

-      132,274 

1867-28 

-       134,447 

1828-29 

22,261 

1829-30 

3,596 

1830-31 

41,316 

£.8,135,567 

4« 
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!•  Application  of  Surplus  Commercial  Frofit. 


Appx.  No.  II  6i 
No.  19. 


Any  amjount  of  Profit  which  may  remain  after  the  Dividends  have 
been  paid  constitutes  that  Surplus  Commercial  Profit  which  is  applicable 
by  Law  to  the  discharge  of  India  Debt  or  of  Home. Bond  Debt. 

The  whole  anjognt  of  Surplus  Commercial  Profit  which  has  been 
realized,  from  the  1st  May  1814  to  the  1st  May  1831,  is  8,135,567/. 
A  jStatement  i$  added  in  the  margin  showing  the  amount  for  each  year. 

The  Court  claim  the  right,  under  the  57th  section  of  the  Act,  to  pro- 
pose the  appropriation  of  Surplus  Profits  only  to  such  extent,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  appear  to  them'  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  concern^ 
committed  to  their  aijrperintendcnce.  They  have  usually  retained  a  con- 
siderable Balance  unappropriated,  in  order,  as  they  have  stated,  to  make 
provision  agai/ist  unforeseen  losses  \xx  subsequent  years,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  much  in  advance  to  the  Territorial  Branch,  by  payments 
in  England  on  that  account.  The  amount  remaining  unappropriated  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1828-29  was,  according  to  the  pnnciple  of  calculation 
adopted  by  the  Court,  ♦  2,724,013/. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Appropriations 
for  each  year  have  been  made : 


HOME 
BOKI> 

D^r. 

* 

INDIA    DEBT: 

— 

Pajment  of 

Bills 
of  Exchange 

for 
Principal  of 

DebU 

•f 

Bullion  to 

India, 

in  lid  of 

.  Sinking  Fund. 

Suni^ 

directed  by 

the 

Financial  Letter 

to  Bengal* 

June  18«1,  to  be 

advanced 

to  the 

Sinlcing  Fund. 

TOTAL. 

1814-15    -     . 
1815-16    - 

i8i6rl7     - 
1817^-18     .. 

1818-.19     • 
1819-pp     . 

l$20-^l       - 

;iS3i-a3     - 
1833-33     - 
1833-34     - 
1834^35     - 
1835-36     . 

1836-37        -r 

1837-38    . 
1838-39   *. 
1839-30    - 
1830-31     - 

if. 

196,300 
136,300 

1,100 

75 

713 

3«9.704 
318,384 

477 
<oo 

98 

6,385 
10,576 

95^00 
1,396,84a 

3,950 
82,103 
82,065 

76,778 

£. 

t,ooo,537 
166,303 

_ 

£. 
1,500,000 

£. 
525.90^ 
4M,683 

477 

313 

1,000,635 

166,30a 

6,385 

ii5>o,576 
36,600 

i,396>9»7 

713 

3»95o 

83,103 

83,065 

75»778 

£. 

334>399 

8,331.960 

1,166,839 

i,50O,coo 

5»333»i98 

•  ComiBtrcial  Surplus  Profito  in  excew  of  Paymeute,  vide  No.  3  of  Appx.  3  (in 

which  the  Amount  in  1 837-38  and  1 838-39,  shown  above,  has  been  ai^usted)    £•  8,764,8 1  o 
Deduct,  Loss  on  Sunn  Hemp,  provided  for  the  Public  service,  D^  No.  4  to  D*         .    4^^797 

£.3,794,01 
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2.  The  Boards  Rates  of  Exchange. 

At  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Company^s  present  term^  Corre^HMideiioe 
the  following  Rates  of  Exchange  had  long  been  genendly  used  in  tlie  between  the  Board 
conversion  of  Indian  into  Sterling  Money,  in  the  Accounts  laid  by  them  Appi!\fc^ 
before  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  other  of  their  Statements ;  viz. 

Bengal  Sicca  Rupee  (16  per  cent,  better  than  the  $.  d. 

Current  Rupee  at  2 «.)  -         -         -         -  2.  3.84 

Madras  Rupee  (3  i  Rupees  to  the  Pagoda,  at  Ss.)  2.  3^. 

Bombay  Rupee       -         -         -         -         -         -  2.  3. 

These  rates  were  at  that  period  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  be  Appeodix,  No.  1. 
used  in  the  separated  Accounts  between  the  Territorial  and  Commercial 
Departments.     The  use  of  them  has  been  repeatedly  objected  to  by  the  Appendix,  No.  90. 
Court  of  Directors,  on  the  ground  that,  as  they  were  higher  than  those  ^^*^  ^  *'^' 
which  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  metallic  value  of  the  respective  cur- 
rencies of  India  and  £ngland,  and  higher  of  late  years   than  those 
actually  current,  they  give  not  only  a  false  view  of  the  Revenues  of 
India,  but  a  view  equally  false  of  the  state  and  out-turn  of  the  Company's 
Commerce. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  by  the  Company,  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  surplus  of  their  Commercial  Profits  is  applicable  to  Territorial 
purposes,  the  Territory  might,  if  the  Rates  of  Exchange  at  present  in 
use  were  lowered,  obtain,  through  that  medium,  the  benefit  which  it         ^    '  ' 

now  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Rates  of  Exchange. 

*  ;   .  *  •      *       *  .5         '     .  i 

The  Board  of  Conraiissioners  for  the  AflSiirs  of  India  have,  however, 

on  the  grounds  of  the  fluctuating  price  of  Siljver  in  this  Country,  of  the 
convenience  of  calculation,  and  of  long-established  usage,  and  in  con- 
sideration likewise  of  the  ^vourable  rate  at  which  that  portion  of  remit- 
tance effected  through  the  China  Trade  has  been  made,  required  an 
adherence  to  the  Rates  originally  prescribed* 

While  the  British  Currency  was  depreciated,  these  Rates,  as  compared 
with  the  Mercantile  Rates,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  remittances  direct 
from  India  as  those  through  China,  were  favourable  to  the  Commercial 
Branch  ;  but  since  the  restoration  of  Cash  Payments,  the  value  of  ^e 
Shilling  has  increased,  the  Exchange  with  India  has  altered  more  than 
one-fourth,  and  they  are  now,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  remittances  direct 
from  India,  losing  Rates  to  the  Commercial  Branch. 

The  advantage  derived  by  the  Territory  from  the  use  of  these  Rates,  to  Appwdix  to  Com- 
the  close  of  the  official  year  1828-295  according  to  the  computation  of  the  mon*' Pint  Report 
Company's  Accountant  General,  amounts  to  5,154,135/.,  exclusive  of     *  3<>»p«"i- 
Interest,  which  he  calculates  at  941,880/. ;  together,  6-096,015/. 

These  calculations  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  no  part  of  the 
Funds  issued  in  India  in  repavment  of  the  Advances  in  England  was 
remitted  through  China,  but  that  the  whole  was  liquidated  by  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  in  London  upon  India  at  60  days  sight,  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  prevailing  in  London,  augmented  by  the  addition  of  six  months^ 
interest.  But  a  calculation  has  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  showing  Appendix,  No.  s, 
that,  if  the  Indian  rates  of  exchange,  deducting  six  months  interest,  were 
applied  to  these  calculations,  the  result  would  be  1.481  d.  the  rupee  less 
than  that  of  the  Accountant  General,  or  1,646,712/.;  and  that,  as  the 
interest  would  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  proportion,  the  indirect 
advantage  to  the  Territory,  in  this  view,  would  be  reduced  from  6,096,015/., 
as  estimated  by  the  Accountant  General,  to  4,148,632/. 
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Evidence  before 
Lords,  1830,  p.  9* 


See  Accwukif 
No.  13,  of  Finance 
Papers  of  Feb. 
1830, 


5733-4,  of  1830. 


India  Trade.  ChinaTrade. 


Average  Animal  In-"! 
veitment  from  Ter- 1 
ritorialFaiids,18i4f 
-15  to  1821-22    -J 

D«,1822-S  to  1826-7 
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3.  Remittance  of  Territorial  Funds. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  for  the  amount  of  those  Territorial  Charges 
which  are  defrayed  in  this  Country,  the  Company,  in  its  Commercial 
capacity,  is  entitled  to  a  Credit  on  the  Treasuries  of  India,  and  Remit- 
tances are  made  at  the  time,  and  in  the  mode,  prescribed  by  instructions 
from  England. 

The  Territorial  Charges,  for  which  Remittances  must  be  annually  made 
from  India  to  England,  are  stated  to  have  amounted,  on  the  average,  to 
3,000,000/.  These  Remittances  are  effected  principally  by  payments  to 
the  Commercial  Branch,  for  the  purpose  of  investment  in  Goods  in  India 
or  China,  for  exportation  to  Europe.  Il  appears  that  the  whole  of  the 
Advances  made  in  India  for  the  purchase  of  Investments  for  Europe,  fromi 
1814-15  to  1826-27  inclusive,  amounted  to  30,545,069/.,  of  which 
24,338,050  /.  is  computed  to  have  been  issued  in  repayment  of  Territorial 
Charges  defrayed  in  Elngland,  and  6,207,019  /.  to  have  been  issued  from 
Commercial  Funds  in  India.  The  Sums  issued  from  the  Commercial 
Funds  being  considered  as  applied  entirely  to  the  purchase  of  part  of  the 
Indian  Investments,  the  Payments  from  the  Territorial  Funds  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  distributed   as    follows:    13,862,909/.   applied  to 

the  purchase  of  Indian  Investments,  and 
10,475,141/.  to  Investments  in  China.  The 
amount  of  the  Remittances  annually  made  from 
the  Territorial  Funds,  through  the  medium  of 
the  India  and  the  ChinaTrade,  has  much  in- 
creased in  the  period  subsequent  to  1821-22. 


£. 
879,726 

1,365,020 


£. 
667,416 

1,027,162 


TOTAL. 


1,547,142 
2,8P2,182 


Territorial  Charges  -    £.  1,7S0,000* 


£.2,730,000 


-The  Sum  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  remit  to  England  in 
1834  is  estimated  at  2,730,000/. ;  of  which  250,000/.  is  the 
computed  Amount  of  Bills  for  Interest  of  India  Debt,  payable 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Home  Authorities.  The  total 
demand,  exclusive  of  that  Sum,  would  be  2,480,000/. 

In  reference  to  the  means  of  effecting  this  Annual  Remittance,  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  discontinuing  the 
present  union  of  Trade  and  Goverpment. 

Evidence  before  ^^  ^s  alleged,  on  the  One  hand,  that  formerly,  and  upon  an  average  for 

Lords,  pp.  13, 339;  the  whole  period  since  1814,  the  Company  have  remitted  through  their 

SS!'4897to49oi  ^^^^  ™^^^  advantageously  t;han  if  they  had  resorted  to  Private  Bills ; 

of  1830;  1405  to    that  the  price  of  such  Bills  might  be  raised  by  combination  on  the  part  of 

1^12,  of  183a.        th^  Merchants  ;  that  Bullion  Remittances  would  create  inconvenience  and 

pecuniary  distress ;  that  to  take  security  upon  Cargoes  would  be  attended 

with  expense,  and   that  the  Government  would  require   a  Mercantile 

Agency ;  that  the  capacity  of  India  to  yield  profitable  Returns  for  British 

Commodities  is  checked  by  the  necessity  of  making  so  large  a  Government 

Remittance,  irrespective  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Trade;  that  the  Territory 

would  be  subjected  to  considerable  loss  in  accomplishing  that  Remittance  ; 

^d  that  a  peculiar  importance  attaches  to  the  command  of  the  China 

Trade,  as  the   channel  through  which  nearly  half  the  Remittances  to 

England  have  been  effected. 

Evidence  before         On  the  Other  hand,  opinions  have  been  confidently  expressed^  that  no 

^^10  i^o^^'lV*  n^at^nal  difficul^  would  exist  in  making  the  Remittances  in  question 

3aMtrcbi83o;     independently  of  the  Company's  Trade ;  that  three  modes  of  efiecting 

oftVao^^^^^^^  that  object  would  then  be  available :  viz.  1st.  the  Remittance  of  Bullion  ; 

1850101852,2212  2d]y, 

*  See  Appendix,  B.  2.  to  No.  23. 

f  See  Appendix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1830-31,  p.  173. 
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2dly,  the  Purchase  of  Bills  on  England  from  Merchants  in  India  at  the  to  9331,  2347  to 
BuUion  price,  (1^.  Hid.  to  2  s.  per  Sicca  Rupee*),  accompanied  by  a  secu-  2350,2364^3408, 
rity  on  their  Bills  of  Lading,  and,  if  necessary,  by  depositing  the  Goods  with  3855  to"28&),  of 
the  Government  until  the  Bills  are  paid ;  and,  3dly,  The  sde  to  Merchants  1B31 ; 
in  England  of  BUls  on  the  Indian  Treasuries :— That  the  Imports  from  China  JS^,*?^'^  l^?, 
as  well  as  India  (about  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling),  furnishing  the  1798101837,1869 
means  of  making  the  Remittances,  no  evil  effect  is  to  be  apprehended*  frorti  ^  *^77»  W*  ^ 
combination  among  the  Merchants  to  raise  the  price  of  Bills,  as  the  Govern-  1991'to^i^  3488 
ment  might  resort  to  the  alternative  of  remitting  Bullion  whenever  Bills  *P  ^49S»  ofitz^. 
were  not  procurable  at  the  Bullion  rate ;  and  that,  if  the  exportation  of  ^^™°»^;^»*^  AP" 

T»   11-  J    1  •  •  *  •         *^    1  1  ^  11  penaix.No.  4. 

l5ullion  proceeded  to  an  mconvenient  extent,  a  re-unportation  would  follow, 
and  the  evil  would  thus  produce  its  own  remedy : — That  the  necessity  of 
realizing  in  England  a  large  aniount  for  the  use  of  the  Territory  has  not 

{prevented  the  growth  of  a  profitable  Export  Trade  from  this  country  to 
ndia ;  and  that  such  an  effect  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  the  resources  of 
India  being  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  of  exchange  for  European  pro- 
ductions, in  addition  to  the  amount  of  Exportation  required  for  Political 
purposes. 

4.  Account  between  the  Territorial  and  Commercial  Branches* 

The  state  of  the  Account  between  the  two  Branches  has,  from  tlie  im- 
portance which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
this  Committee,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  Committees  of  Inquiry.  To 
rwbatever  extent  the  whole  of  the  Property  at  present  vested  in  the  East 
India  Company,  Commercial  as  well  as  Territorial,  may  be  considered  in 
strict  law  responsible  for  all  their  outstanding  obligations  in  India  and 
in  Elngland,  yet,  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  their  Territorial  Ad- 
ministration, it  appears  probable  that  they  would  claim,  in  their  Com- 
mercial capacity,  to  be  relieved  from  a  large  proportion  of  those  obligations, 
Mid  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  large  amount  of  Property. 

Statements  connected  with  this  Account,  prepared  by  the  Company's 
Officers,  have  been  from  time  to  time  laid  before  the  Committees  engaged 
in  the  present  Inquiry. 

Much  conflicting  Evidence  was  adduced,  before  the  Cbmmittee  of  1830,  5671  to  5673,  of 
upon  the  subject  of  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  which,  previously  to  *^3o; 
the  year  1794,  one  branch  of  the  Company's  Affairs  obtained  at  the  to  3956.296814^32 
expense  of  tlie  other.     On  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that,  during  the  ^  449«»  45«^  to 
period  in  question.  Commerce  derived  considerable  benefit  at  the  expense  Jlss^w^  4912  ^of 
of  Territory  ;  on  the  other,  that  Territory  derived  considerable  benefit  at  1831. 
the  expense  of  Commerce. 

Evidence  and  opinions  not  less  conflicting  have  been  offered  as  to  the  5^1  to  5675,  of 
state  of  the  Account  between  the  two  Branches  during  the  Company's  ^^'j^^    6.2  ai 
last  term.     Statements  have  been  drawn  out  by  different  parties,  in  oppo-  to  2956,  2958  to 
sition  to  those  of  the  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  ^970,4493  to4533» 
question^  which,  it  has  been  contended,  differ  each  from  the  others,  as  well  ^ 4836. 4900' 4913 
in  point  of  principle  as  in  their  details  and  results.     In  the  Reportf  which  to  4938,  4945  to 
has  recently  been  laid  before  Your  Committee,  these  controversies  having  E^jemjVwbre 
been  reviewed,  and  the  statements  made  of  the  Accounts  having  been  com-  Lords,  1830,  pp. 
pared  with  the  views  contained  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  J^*^j?"^^ 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1810-12,  it  is  contended  that  those  Statements  tA^Ld^x,  No*^'. 
are  insufficient  for  the  objects  which  the  firamers  of  them  had  in  view. 

Your  Committee  will  not  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  these 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions.  On  which  side  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates, or  whether  it  rests  upon  grounds  too  remote  and  uncertain 

to 


♦  Vide  1284  of  1832. 
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'  —  ta  be  now  applied  to  any  practical  purpose,  and  whether,  therefore,  any 
future  separation  of  interests  between  the  two  Branchei^  must  be  determined 
by  other  considerations  than  those  upon  which  these  different  Statements 
have  proceeded.  Your  Committee  feel  that  it  does  not  rest  with  them  to 
determine;  and  that  they  shall  best  dbcharge  their  duty  by  merely 
calling  the  attention  of  die  House  to  the  view  which  is  taken  of  these 
controversies  in  the  Report  to  which  they  have  already  referred. 

The  separation  of  the  Accounts  between  the  two  Branches  during  the 

63  Gw,3,  c.  155,    present  Term,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1813,  was  eflTected, 

••  ^  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  conformity  with  a  plan  prepared  by  the 

Jippx.  No,  1.         Court  of  Directors,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  the 

year  1814.     The  separation,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act,  was  understood  to 

apply  only  prospectively,  and  the  plan  of  Accounts  was  framed  in  that 

view.     It  regulated  the  mode  of  stating  the  transactions  subsequently  to 

the  SOth  April  1814 ;  but  it  did  not  embrace  the  apportionment  of  the 

Property  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the  Debts,  existing  at  that  date,  which 

could  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  specific  character  of  the 

financial  transactions  of  a  previous  period. 

With  a  view  to  commence  the  separate  Accounts  of  the  two  Branches, 
the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  a  division  to  be  made  of  the  Debts  and 
Property,  upon  the  principle,  that  the  India  Register  Debt,  which  had 
33Geo.39C.59,     been  declared  by  Parliament  in  1793  to  be  Territorial,  but  had  largely 
**  ^^'  increased  since  that  period,  was  still  entirely  Territorial ;  that  the  Indian 

Assets  were  of  similar  character;  and  a  few  heads  of  small  amount  only, 
both  of  Debt  and  Asset,  classed  in  the  Indian  books  as  ^'  Commercial,^' 
were  carried  to  the  Commercial  Account.  As  to  the  Property  at  Home, 
the  whole  of  it,  including  the  Cash  ift  the  Home  Treasury,  and  the  Property 
afloat  (with  a  few  exceptions)  being  found  in  a  Commercial  form,  or 
embarked  in  the  Company's  Trade,  was  directed  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commercial  Branch. 

The  Debts  existing  at  Home  were  also  debited  to  that  Branch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Home  Bond  Debt,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  con« 
sider  of  doubtful  character,  and  which  was  not  carried  to  the  account  of 
either  Branch. 

The  exceptions  to  the  apportionment  of  the  Home  Property  above 
described  were,  that  Bills  running  on  the  Court  for  Principal  and  Interest 
of  India  Debt,  the  Loan  of  1812,  raised  for  the  discharge  of  similar  Bills, 
and  a  sum  in  Treasure,  on  its  passage  from  India  (in  the  Stirling  Castle) 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  together  with  the 
Debts  and  Credits  outstanding  between  His  Majesty*s  Government  and 
the  Company,  and  the  article  of  Political  Stores,  were  carried  to  the 
Account  of  the  Territorial  Branch. 

The  Stock  thus  divided  was  carried  to  account  in  the  Stock  Accounts 

in  India,  and  in  the  Books  at  Home,  and  appears  in  the  statements  of 

Tvpnt  of  Febroary  Stock  per  Computation  occasionally  presented  to  Parliament.     The  cur- 

^ntitm^^^      ^^^^  transactions  between  the  two  Branches,  arranged  according  to  the 

1831  and  1833.      plan  of  1814,  are  recorded  in  two  Accounts  also  before  Parliament  (num*- 

Commerdal  Series,  bered  ]  and  2) ;  the  first  showing,  on  one  sode,  the  Payments  *  made  in 

^^  7-  England  for  Territorial  purposes,  under  the  56th  Section  of  the  Act  of 

53  Geo.  3,  c.  155 ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Repayments  made  by  the  Terri^ 

torial  Branch  in  India  in  issues  for  Commercial  Investment :  the  second 

Account  showing,  on. one  side,  the  Bills  of  Exchange  paid  for  Interest  of 

India 

^*  These  Payments  are  enumetated  in  tbe  Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report  of  1830,  No.  1,  A. 
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IncUa  Debtt  noticed  in  the  55th  und.  58th  Sections  of  the  Act,  w  alsQ  " 

tji06»  for  PrincipiJl  of  I>ebt  not  discharged  ou.t  of  Surplus  Profits;  and  ion 
the  other  sidet  the  Funds  remitted  from  India  for  the  Liquidation  of  su^ 
Bills,  whether  in  BulHon  on  Territorial  Account,  or  through  Transactions^ 
with  His  Majesty's  Government,  or  by  the  purchase  of  Bilk  from  Private 

Merchants. 

#  . 

According  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Court,  the  Balance  of  the  first  App.3%4toNo.s. 

of  these  Accounts,  on  the  30th  April  1829,  was  1,543,619/.  in  favour  of  S^J^Jj"^ 
the  Territorial  Branch  ;  and  the  Balance  of  the  second,  or  that  applicable  and  die  Court, 
to  Bills  of  Exchange,  4,580,197/-  in  favour  of  the  Commercial  Branch,  Appendix,  No.  «!• 
The  difference  between  the  two  constitutes  a  Net  Balance  of  3,036,578  /. 
doe  to  ihe  Commercial  Branch. 

5.  Home  Bond  Debt. 

This  Debt  is  composed  of  Securities  issued  by  the  Company  under  their 
Common  Seal,  upon  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  borrow  Money  to  a  limited  extent.     The  Bonds 
cannot  be  issued  A)r  a  shorter  period  than  six  months  ;  but  the  Company 
are  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  at  any  time,  after  giving  a  previous  notice 
of  that  extent  in  the  London  Gazette.     The  holders  of  the  Bonds  also 
enjoy  a  similar  privilege,  and  can  demand  payment  after  giving  a  notice, 
for  the  like  period,  in  writing  to  the  Accountant-General  at  the  India 
House.     The  first  Legislative  Enactment  empowering  the  Company  to  9  &  10  Will.  3. 
raise  Money  upon  their  Bond  placed  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  to 
which  they  might  borrow ;  a  subsecj^uent  Act  authorized  an  increase  of  6  Anne,  c.  17, 
1,500,000/.   It  was  afterwards  permitted  to  be  increased  to  5,000,000/. ;  7  Geo.  1.  c.5. 
and  again,  by  a  more  recent   Act,  to   6,000,000/.      In  1773.  it   was  17  Geo.  a.  c.  17. 
required   to    be    reduced    to     1,500,000/.  ;    and   in    1793,   upon   the  JJgSl*3^;^4^* 
Company  being    permitted   to    increase    their    Capital   Stock,    it    was 
again  required    to   be  reduced  to  that  amount,  after  which,  by  consent 
of  the  Board,  it  might  be  increased  in  the  sum  of  500,000/.     This  was 
the  first  Legislative  provision  giving  the  Board  authority  to  interfere 
with  regard  to  the  Bond  Debt.     In  1794  it  was  allowed  to  be  increased  34  Geo.  3.  c.41 
to  3,000,000/.    In  1807,  in  consiequence  of  the  Company  not  having 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  granted  them  in  1797  to  increase  47  Geo.  3.  c.  41. 
their  Capital  Stock,  permission  was  given  to  augment  the  Bond  D6bt  to    7   ««•  •  «•  3  • 
5,000,000/. ;  and  in  1811,  in  order  to  meet  the  Bills  drawn  on  the  Home 
Treasury  from  India  on  account  of  Territorial  Demands  from  India,  it  was 
authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  to  be  increased  to  7,000,000/., 
beyond  which  amount  it  cannot  be  augmented.     On  this  occasion  also, 
legal  effect  was  given  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  Bonds  from 
one  person  to  another.     The  limit  to  which  the  Bond  Debt  is  allowed  to  53  Geo.  3. 
be  reduced  is  3,000,000 /. 

In  1750,  the  Bond  Debt  amounted  to  4,065,573/.;  in  1751,  to 
1,653^59/. ;  in  1794,  to  2,179,467  /. ;  in  1796,  to  1,519,592 ;  from  which 
time  it  did  not  materially  vary  till  1805,  when  it  was  increased  to 
2y412,092.  In  1808  it  was  further  augmented  to  4,220,792  /. ;  in  1812 
it  incr^ised  to  6,581,317  /. ;  in  1814  it  was  reduced  to  4,501,892  /. ;  in 
1815,  to  3,979,392  /. ;  and  in  1829  it  amounted  to  3,795,892  L 

The  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  the  Bonds  from  1773  to  1783  varied  from 
three  to  four«and-a-haIf  per  cent.  From  1783  to  1787  it  was  five  per 
cent.  la  the  latter  year  it  was  reduced  to  four  per  cent. ;  but  in  1790  it 
'^as  again  increased  to  five  per  cent.;   and  from  that  year  to  ] 818  it. 

a  3  varied 
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•    '   "  varied  from  five  to  *  six  per  cent.     From  1818  to  1830  it  varied  from  four 

to  three  per  cent. ;  and  in  1831  it  was  reduced  to  two-and-a-half  per  ceiit.> 
which  is  the  rate  it  naw  bears. 

Appendix,  No,  19,        The  sum  of  334,399/-  of  Bond  Debt  which  has  been  shown  to  have 
p,  871.  ^^^^  discharged,  is  the  amount  paid  off,  and  which  it  was  considered, 

under  legal  advice,  could  alone  be  counted  as  discharged  from  Surplus 
Coereq)ondence      Profits,  agreeably  to  the  57th  section  of  the  Act  of  1813.     Adding  the 
^^the^Cour^^^*^  amount  of  Bonds  paid  in  on  Sales,  an  actual  or  virtual  reduction  of  the 
Appendix,  No.  19;  Bond  Debt  during  the  period  was  effected  to  the  extent  of  805,999  i- 
77310777,  of  1 8a8. 

.  6.  Prospective  Estimate. 
There  appear  to  be  three  modes  of  computing  the  Prospective  Condi- 
tion of  the  Finances. 

Appendix,  No.  aa.  I.  A  Prospective  ELstiraate  of  the  whole  state  of  the  Finances  of 
India  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  accompanied  with  Remarks  and 
Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  been  laid  before 
Your  Committee.  This  Estimate  is  founded  upon  the  Accounts  of  Revenue 
and  Charge  of  1829"30,  adjusted,  in  reference  to  future  years,  according 
lo  the  latest  advices  received  in  March  1832.  It  takes  into  account,  for 
the  future,  only  such  particular  reductions  of  Charge  as  are  specifically 
directed  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  framed  with  reference  to  two 
different  events :  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  as  a  whole :  and 
.  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial  Administration,  the  Company  relin- 
quishing the  Trade,  or  the  cessation  of  that  Administration. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Court  estimate  that  a  deficiency  of  Revenue  to 
defray  all  Charges  at  Home  and  Abroad  will  remain,  amounting  to 
453,823/.  This  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  Territory  will 
continue  to  receive  the  advantage  of  the  board's  Rates  of  Exchange. 

In  the  second  case,  it  is  computed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Territory 
having  to  make  its  Remittances  unaided  by  the  Trade,  and  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Rates,  instead  of  at  the  Board's  Rates,  the  deficiency  will  amount 
to  813,309/. 

A  computation  has  also  beei>  made  of  the  probable  effect,  on  the  result 
of  the  foregoing  Elstimate,  of  the  liquidation  of  Claims  the  amount  of 
which  is  uncertain  or  under  discussion.  These  Claims  are,  1st.  A  dormant 
Claim  to  a  Balance  of  Expenditure  on  account  of  the  Wars  which  pre- 
ceded the  acquisition  of  the  Dewannee,  amounting  to  3,6lG,113/.,  not 
including  Interest.  2d.  A  Claim  to  have  the  Bond  Debt,  amounting  to 
about  3,600,000/.,  considered  as  a  Territorial  Charge ;  and  3d.  Certain 
rights  of  property  abroad,  the  value  of  which  is  not  computed  in  money. 
Supposing  the  two  first  Claims  to  be  conceded,  the  Interest  upon  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Bond  Debt,  at  the  present  rate  of  2  h  per  cent.,  and  upon  the 
amount  of  the  first  Claim,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  form  a  further  annual 
charge  upon  the  Territory  of  270,805  /. 

Appendix,  No.  «3.  ^J  an  Elstimate,  signed  by  the  Accountant  of  the  India  Board,  an  im- 
provement is  shown  upon  the  Court's  Estimate,  by  which  the  deficiency  is 
reduced,  in  the  first  case,  from  453,823  /.  to  123,253  /. ;  and  in  the  second, 
from  813,209  /.  to  560,924  /. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  augmented  deficiency  in 
the  second  case  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  Rates  of  Exchange.     In  the 

Estimates 

*^  Under  tbe  46  Geo.  3,  the  Interest  was  allowed  to  be  the  same  as  Exchiequer  Bills^  the  Holder 
paying  the  Property  Tax,  Afterwards  the  Company  paid  the  Property  Tax  for  the  Holder  in  addiUou 
10  allowing  5  per  cent%  Interest, 
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Estimates  prepared  at  the  India  House  and  at  the  India  Board,  the  Remit-     ~ 
tance  to  this  Country  is  computed  at  an  exchange  of  1  «•  9-247  rf*.    But  *  App«-  No.  2a. 
opinions  have  been  confidently  expressed,  that  the  necessary  Amount  of  Re-  1318  of  1832. 
roittance  could  be  effected  from  India  at  1  ^.  11  c2.   Should  this  opinion  prove 
to  be  well-founded,  the  deficiency,  in  the  event  of  a  separation  of  Trade  and 
Govemmeqt,  estimated  upon  the  principles  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  adjusted  by  the  Accountant  of  the  India  Board,  would  amount  only 
to  407,616/. 

IL  The  Prospective  Estimate  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
reductions  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Indian  Civil  Finance 
Committee.  If  all  these  reductions  were  carried  into  effect,  the  above  defi- 
ciency of  407,616/.  would,  according  to  the  Estimate  of  that  Committee, 
be  reduced  to  55,379 /•  Some,  however,  of  these  reductions  would  involve 
important  alterations  of  system,  and  could  only  be  adopted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature. 

III.  It  has  been  seen  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Accodnlant 
General  of  Bengal,  the  amount  of  Charge  has  not  been  fully  reduced,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  standard  of  1823-24,  and  that 
the  amount  of  reductions  which  remain  to  be  made,  is  Rupees  54,93,063, 
or,  at  the  rate  of  1^.  lid.  per  Sicca  Rupee,  526,418/.  This  amount, 
being  only  the  result  of  a  general  direction,  is  not  taken  into  account  in 
the  Prospective  Estimate  of  the  Court,  which,  it  has  been  already  ex 
plained,  allows  only  for  those  particular  reductions  of  Charge  which  have 
been  specifically  ordered.  If,  however,  the  Local  Governments  succeed 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  general  orders  of  the  Court  in  1827,  there 
would  then  be  a  surplus  of  Revenue  over  Charge  amounting  to  118,802  /. 

The  results  above  stated  apply  to  theyeaf  1834.  About  the  year  1836 
it  is  expected  that  the  Fund  now  annually  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of 
the  Debts  of  the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Carnatic  will  be  sufficient  for  its 
purpose.  By  the  cessation  of  the  payment  on  that  account,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  at  the  exchange  last-mentioned,  the  Charges  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  results  improved,  to  the  extent  of  102,387  /• 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  the  Revenue,  it  may  be  expected,  that  those 
Social  and  Political  Improvements  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  having 
hitherto  contributed  to  its  increase,  will  continue  to  operate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Revenue  derived  from  Opium  is  said  to  be  72- 293  to  296.    - 
endangered  by  the  competition  of  Opium  grown  under  a  system  of  Free  ^l^^^l'^^^^  ^^ 
Cultivation  in  Malwa.     And  the  attention  of  Your  Committee  has  been 
called  to  the  uncertainty  which  has  been  found  to  attach  to  the  reali- 
zation of  prospective  ErStimates  of  the  Indian  Revenues,  framed   upon 
the  scale  of  former  years.     Tables,  exhibiting  the  variations  of  actual  Ac- 
counts from  the  sketch  and  regular  Estimates  which  had  been  previously  697, 698  of  1833. 
formed,  have  been  laid  before  Your  Committee,  and  are  inserted  in  the  App^dixB.to 
Appendix.  No.  23. 

The  prospect  of  a  continued  aid  to  the  Finances  from  the  Commercial 
Funds  of  the  Company  appears  to  be  uncertain.  Under  the  existing  Commercial  Seriest 
system,  the  Profit  upon  the  India  Trade  has  been  converted  into  an  in-  No.  3. 
creasing  Loss,  (observing  however  the  Board's  rates  in  the  computation,) 
and  that  upon  the  China  Trade  has  also  gradually  declined.  In  the  event 
of  a  total  separation  between  the  two  Branches,  the  Territory  would  of 
course  ceas^  to  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  extraordinary 
advantage  from  Trade. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Company's  Territorial  administration,  a  sum  of  money  is  claimed  on 
account  of  expenses  incurred  previously  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewannee, 
and  that  a  claim  is  hkewise  preferred  to  certain  Forts,  Towns,  Islands, 
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Territories  and  Rights,  obtained  by  purchase,  amicable  grant,  or  negocia- 
tion,  previously  to  that  event.  It  is  likewise  alleged,  that  the  Territorial 
Branch  will  stand  indebted  to  the  Commercial  Branch,  at  the  expiration 
6f  the  present  term,  in  a  sum  of  between  four  and  five  millions  ;  and  it 
is  urged,  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian,  Debt,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Company  is  bound  for  it,  is  a  charge  on  the  Indian  Territory,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  Territory,  and  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  Territorial  creditors  would  require  to  be  investigated  and  considered. 


Thb  Commercial  Inquibibs  of  Your  Committee  have  embraced, 
I. — The  State  and  Results  of  the  E^t  India  Company's  Commerce. 

II. — The  Commerce  of  India  in  relation  to  the  General  Interests 
of  Trade  and  Navigation. 


Appendisy  No.  s. 


L— The  State  and  Results  of  the  East  India  Company's 

Commerce. 

A  Statement  of  the  results  of  the  Company's  Commercial  operations 
has  been  made,  which,  although  not  founded  upon  principles  strictly  and 
indisputably  accurate,  is  presumed  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  Ae 
truthr 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  nominal  Capital  of  the  Companv, 
-upon  which  Dividends  are  paid,  is  6,000,000/.  Since  the  year  1794 
there  has  been  no  subscription. 

The  Dividend  to  the  Proprietors  upon  the  nominal  Capital  is  by  Law 
limited  to  10  i  per  cent,  on  the  above  amount.  This  rate  of  Dividend 
has  been  regularly  paid  sinc^  the  commencement  of  the  present  Term* 
It  does  not,  however,  exceed  2/.  18 «.  per  cent,  on  the  Capital  really 
employed. 

.   The  actual  amount  of  the  Capital,  as  computed  by  the  Court  on  the 
1st  May  1829,  is  21,102^X82  /.     Its  component  parts  are  as  follows : 

iwL'iif  *  V*^'^^  Cash  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  property  in  the  Public  Funds 
p^kFnndi/^^'^^  Goods  and  Merchandize  at  Home  and  Abroad 
£.9.186,129  Property  afloat,  and  Freight  advanced  thereon 
^  Debts  due  to  the  Company  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  Goods 

sold,  and  Advances  for  Investment       -         -         .         . 
Buildings  and  Dead  Stock      -         -         -         -      '  - 
East  India  Annuities     ------ 


53  Geo.  3,  c.  155. 


Evidence  before 
Lords,  p.  1%. 

Commercial  Series, 
No.Q. 


Commercial  Series,  Due  from  the  Territorial  Branch,  exclusive  of 

^''•^-  Interest    -         -         -         -         -        -       £.3,036,581 

Interest  as  computed  by  the  Court    -         -   1,536,078 
Amount  expended  by  the  Commerce  for 

Articles  not  chargeable  till  shipped         -        59,247 


Deduct, 
Debts  at  Home  (Bills  of  Exchange  unpaid.  Freight,  Customs, 
Proprietors  of  Private  Trade,  &c.)        -         £.  1,300,226 
Debts  in  India  and  China       .         -         -         .      234,177 


♦2,186,129 
7,383,93i 
3,531,897 


2,227,195 
1,467,967 
1,207,560 


4,631,906 


22,636,585 


£. 


This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the  Bond  Debt. 


1,534,403 
21,102,182 
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'  The  Return  to  the  Capital,  which^  on  the  1st  May  1814,  was  1$,211,984/.,  Commercial  Series^ 

w^  in  the  Fifteen  Years  1814-15  to  1828-29,  ♦20,488,379/.,  including  No..  3^4. 

1,536,078  Lj   the  Interest   on   the  Balance  due    from   the   Territorial 

Branch,  which  is  rather  more  than  Seven  per  Cent,  per  annum.     Of  the 

sum  of  20,488,379/.  there  has   been   paid  in   Dividends  9,450,000/-, 

and  in  Interest  upon  the  Bond  Debt  2,585,346  /.,  leaving  a  Surplus  of 

8,453,033  /.,  whereof,  it  has  been  already  shown,  there  have  been  applied 

in  the  liquidation  of  Home  Bond  Debt  805,999 /•»  and  to  Territorial 

purposes  4,923,021  /.  '        ' 

It  appears  froib  the  above  Table,  that,  of  the  Coital,  1,968,502  /.  is  in-  Commercial  Series, 
vested  m  East  India  Annuities  and  other  Public  Funds,  and  4,631,906/.  ^^*^* 
is  for  Principal  and  Interest  due  from  the  Territory.     The  further  sum  of  ' 
1,294,768/.  is  the  value   of  the  East  India   House  and  Warehouses. 
TTiese  several  sums  make  a  total  of  7,895,176  /.,  which,  deducted  from  the 
before-mentioned  amount  of  Capital  (21,102,182/.),  leaves  13,207,006/. 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Company^s  India  and  China  Trade. 


Commercial  Series,  Statement  to  No.  3. 


1814-15  to  1818-19 
1819-80  to  183S-84 
1884-26  to  1828-89 

India  Trade. 

India  and 
China  Trade. 

Average 
Annual 
Profit. 

Avenge 

Annual 

Loss. 

Average 
Annual 
Profit. 

S04,G9S 

116,678 
50S,767 

1,626.799 
876,438 
686,910 

Averw  Annual  Profit  on  India  and  Chinal,  ^^^  ^- 

Trade  during  the  16  years     -:       -       ,^i,wtf,0€7 

Annual  Average  of  all  other  sources  of  Profit     166^44 

Upon  the  India  Trade  there  has  been,  during 
the  above-mentioned  period,  a  loss  of  278,707  /• ; 
upon  the  China  Trade,  a  gain  of  15,414,414/. 

If  the  Mercantile  Rates  of  Exchange  had  been 
used  in  the  Account  between  the  two  Branches, 
it  is  computed  that  a  larger  Profit  upon  the  Trade 
would  have  been  exhibited. 


The  Commercial  Receipts  of  the  Company  are 
derived  from  several  sources  besides  their  China 
and  India  Trade.  They  receive  a  profit  from  the 
management  of  Private  Trade  Goods,  from  the  employment  of  their  own 
Ships,  from  Interest  on  Annuities  and  on  Government  Stock,  and  from 
Interest  on  Advances  to  the  Territorial  firanch.  The  Total  Profit 
derived  from  these  sources,  during  the  15  years  ending  18299  was 
5,352,673/. 

Since  the  year  1824-25,  the  Company  have  ceased  to  export  Mer-  866  oi  1832. 
cfaandize  to  India.  Their  only  Exports,  since  that  period,  have  been 
Military  and  Political  Stores.  Their  motives  for  discontinuing  their  873  of  ditto. 
Export  Trade  are  stated  to  have  been,  first,  the  difficulty  of  obbiining 
sny  articles  of  Indian  Produce  or  Manufacture  that  would  afford  a  remit- 
tance to  London,  even  at  several  pence  in  the  Rupee  below  the  par  of 
Exchange ;  and  secondly,  the  large  Balance  due  from  the  Territorial  to 
the  Commercial  Branch. 

The  only  Articles  imported  by  the  Company  into  England  from  India 
are  Raw  SUk,  some  Silk  Piece-goods,  Saltpetre  and  Indigo.     The  Indigo 
is  purchased  by  the  Company  at  Calcutta  ;  the  Raw  Silk  and  Saltpetre  ggg  to  looi. 
are  pjrepared  in  their  Factories;  and  the  Silk  Piece-goods  (Bandannoes)  io«4^ofi83«. 

are 


•  The  Amount  shown  to  have  been  realized/  in  No.  3  of  Commercial  Series,  it     - 

Deduct, 
Amount  of  Loss,  stated  in  No.  4  of  the  same  Series,  to  have  been  sustained  in  the 
provision  of  Sunn  Hemp  for  the  Public 


£-  20,589,076 


40,797 


20,488,379 
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1131  to  1135. 

Com.  Rep.  1830, 
patainu 


are  obtained  at  Cossimbuzar,  by  Coutracts  with  the  Head  Weavers,  to 
whom  advanees  are  previously  made. :  Sugar  was  included  in  the  Com* 
pany^s  Imports  until  very  lately,  but  has  now  been  discontinued. 

The  Company ^s  principal  Export  from  India  to  China  is  Cotton  fix>n^ 
Bengal  wd,  Bombay.  Their  Cotton  Factories  at  Madras  have  been 
abohshed.  The  Cotton  is  purchased  at  the  principal  Marts  in  the 
interior  of  India  by  the  Company's  Agents.  The  large  Export  Trade  in 
Opium  to  China  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Private  Merchants.     ^ 


Their.  cHily  import  into  England  from  China  is  Tea.     Their  Importa*- 

tion  of  Nankeens  was  discontinued  in  1822,  and  that  of  Raw  Sdk  in 

97510987, of  1833.  1824,  both  having  be^n  attended  with  a  loss.     The  Home  Market  is  now 

fully  supplied  with  these  Articles  by  private  Importation  from  Singapore 

and  other  places. 

^059*  The  Import  Trade  of  the  Company  from  India  to  England,  being 

attended   with  loss^    is  carried    on   only  as    affording   the    means    of 
remittance. 


Appendix,  No.  97. 


1890-31. 


53  Oeo.  3,  c.  I55f 
•.67» 


Mode  of  declaring  the  Dividend. 

Statements  are  annually  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of 
Directoi-s,  previously  to  their  taking  into  consideration  the  rate  of  Dividend 
to  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  for  declaratioo. 
For  each  year  since  1814-15,  these  Statements  have  been  laid  before  Your 
Committee.  They  appear,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Abstract  Statements  of  Profit  and  Loss  upon  the  Company  s 
Goods  sold  in  the  March  and  September  Sales,  and  of  other  Jrrofits 
resulting  to  the  Company  in  England,  together  with  the  ultimate  Surplus 
liable  to  a  Territorial  appropriation* 

At  a  later  period.  Accounts  in  greater  detail  were  presented,  distin- 
guishing the  India  from  the  China  Trade,  and  specifying  the  prime  cost 
c^'the  Investment^  the' Freight,  the  Charges,  the  Sale  Amount,  and  the 
net  Profit  or  Loss  on  all  Goods  sold  by  the  Company  ;  and  showing  also 
the  Hon^e  Profits  and  Receipts,  and  the  Net  Proceeds  of  the  Commerce  in 
Great  Britain,  after  all  Adjustments  and  after  defraying  all  Charges. 

The  Interest  on  the  Bonds  forms  a  Charge  upon  the  Commercial  Fund^ 
out  of  which  the  Dividends  are  paid.  This  Fund  consists  of  the  Net 
Commercial  Proceeds  computed  as  above.  Any  ultimate  Surplus,  after 
the  Dividends  are  paid,  constitutes  Surplus  Commercial  Profit,  applicable, 
by  Licw,  to  the  discharge  of  India  Debt  or  of  Home  Bond  Debt* 
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Co$nparative-  View  of  ike  Commerd(d  Property  in  1814  and  1829< 

The  Value  of  the  Commercial  Property  on  the 
1st  May  1814,  after  providing  for  all  outstand- 
ing demands,  was       -        -        ..      ;-    *£.  19,211^84 

On  the  1st  May  1829,  its  value  was         -^    f     21,668,510 


Improvement  in  1829      •        -        -        --,-.- 

In  the  above  Statement  the  Home  Bond  Debt  is  not  included, 

Its  amount  on  1st  May  1814,  was  -       £.  4,601,892 

on  1st  May  1829         -        -         -3,795,892 


0 


Decrease  of  Home  Bond  Debt,  which  was  effected  by 
the  application  of  Surplus  Profits    -        -        - 

T%e  improvement  of  the  Commercial  Concern,  added  to 
tbe  diminutioti  of  the  Home  Bond  Debt,  would  pro- 
duce a  more  favourable  Balance  by  -, 

Adding  to  this  sum  the  amount  applied  from  Surplus 
Commercial  Profits  to  tbe  liquidation  of  Indian  Debt  - 

.    The  Impravement  would  amount  to    - 

Result  of  the  Two  Branches  combwmi: 

The  deterioration  of  the  Territorial  Property  has  been  shown, 
(but  tipon  a  principle  which  is  liable  to  considerable  ad* 
justment,)  after  applying  the  Surplus  Comdiercial  Profits 
to  the  liquidlttion  of  its  Debt,  to  be  11^622,422/.,  but 
without  that  appropriation,  it  would  hikTe  been    - 

The  Net  Deficiency  or  Deterioration  of  the  twp"^ 
Branches  combined,  between  1814  and  1829,' 
will  therefore  have  been,  in  the  view  here  taken,] 


2,456,526 


805,999 


3,262,525 
4,923,021 


8485,547 


16,545,463 


8359^17 


Commercial  Series, 
No.  4. 


•  Hie  Total  Vihie  of  Propertjr  in  1814  i«  stated,  in  Accoont  No.  4  of 
Gmaierdal  Swrbs,  at       *.       ^       -        -        -       •       •       •       -^»9t735»909 

W^rieh  re^ilir^.  the  fpliowim  adJQ9tiw9t%  at  thawed  in  tte 
Deduct,  Amount  of  Spices  from  the  Moluccas,  tlie  proceeds 
of  which  have  been  allowed  to  Hb  Majesty's 
GoTornmeot     •«•       .       «-^       .£.  934,44^ 
Amount  of  Duildii^  and  other  Dead  Stock  in  !»• 

dia,  written  otf  smce  1814         •        «        •        .        78,625 
Amount  of  Debts  due  to  the  Company  on  ist  May 

1814       -       ditto  -       ...        -       ^      140^538 

Value  of  Biuldmgs  for  Territorial  purpoftes,  included 
in  1814,  but  smce  separated      -       .       '.       -  »     70,314!    ~  '        . 


t  Value  of  Commercial  Proper^  b  1899,  as  before  stated  -  £.  ai,loa,|8a 
Add,  Amount  of  Deadstock         .....  566,3118 


Deduct,  Surplus  Profits  unappropriated 


Add,  Profit  estimated  on  Goods,  more  in  1814  than  in  1839,  £.  S91>551 
Deduct,  Difference  explained  in  a  Memorandum  to  No.  4  of 
Coounerdal  Series         .......       ^064 


734. 


5«3>9«5 


£>19>91 1,984 

£.91,66^^10 
-      •.7«4.oi3 


^»8>944497 


«g7>487 
£.19,311^4 
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Commercial  Ap- 
pendix, No.  4. 
See  also  Financial 
Appendix,  No.  38. 


IL— The  Commerce  of  India  in  relation  to  the  General 
Interests  of  Trade  and  Navigation. 

Under  this  head  of  Inquiry  Your  Committee  have  received  much  valu- 
able information,  although,  m  consequeiu^e  of  the  approaching  termi^ 
nation  of  the  Session,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  found  upon  the  Evi- 
dence any  detailed  istatement.  -  ' 

The  attention  of  Your  Committee  has  been  turned  chiefly  to  those  pointy 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  inquiries,  either  of  the 
Committee  of  rfie  Commons  upon  the  China  Trade  (1830),  or  of  the  pre- 
vious Committees  (1821-2-3)  of  the  Lords  and  the-  Commons  upon 
Foreign  Trade. 

Papers  relative  to  the  Commercial  affairs  of  India,  addressed,  by  vari* 
ous  Individuals  and  Conimercial  Bodies,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  have  been  laid  before  Your  Committee.  They  consist  of  Answers 
16  Queries  which  had  been  circulated  by  that  Department,  and  have 
reference  to  the  Commercial  facilities  which  have  been  afforded  since  the 
opening  of  the  Trade  with  India  in  1814 — the  Increase  of  the  Traded — the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  Increase — the  System  pursued  by  the  Company 
in  the  conduct  of  their  Commercial  Transactions  in  India — the  practical 
effects  of  the  union  of  Government  with  Trade  in  India — the  Commercial 
System  of  the  Company  in  England— the  operation  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Company  in  order  to  effect  the  Remittances  required  in  this 
Country — the  various  modes  in  which  such  Remittances  might  be  effected 
— the  state  of  the  Exchanges  generally,  as  between  India  and  other  Coun- 
tries—the probable  effect  of  withdrawing  the  Executive  authority  from 
Trade  in  India — the  Commercial  Arrangements  with  Foreign  States — the 
Financial  bearings  of  the  present  system  of  Trade-r-and  measures  calcu- 
lated to  improve  or  increase  the  number  of  the  Exportable  Productions  of 
India,  or  generally  to  advance  the  interests  of  Indian  Commerce.  The 
whole  of  these  Answers,  consolidated  under  their  respective  heads,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Further  Returns  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  India  and  China,  showing  the  Value 
of  the  Imports  and  Exports,  and  distinguishing  the  Trade  of  the  Com- 
pany, of  other  British  Subjects,  and  of  Foreigners :  And  showing  the 
Number  of  Vessels  aiid  Amount  of  Tonnage  annually  entered  inwards  at 
the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  places  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Returns  also  are  given,  for  a  series  of  years,  of  the  Quantities  of 
each  Article,  Imported  into,  or  Exported  from,  as  well  as  the  Number  of 
Ships  entered  inwards,  and„  clejtred.  outwards,  at  Bengal,  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  and  of  the  Quantities  of  each  Article  of  Internal  Commerce 
received  at  the  Presidencies,  inits  transit  from,  or  to,  the  Interior* 
Separate  Returns  have  also  been  obtained,  showing,  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  course  and  results  of  the  Indian  Trade  in  Bullion. 


Commercial  Ap^ 
pendix,  No.  4*  ^ 


Evidence  has  likewise  been  received  as  to  the  means  of  extending  the 
Trade  with  Asia;  the  Navigation  by  Steam ;  and  the  capability  of  India  to 
produce  articles  of  leading  importance  in  Commerce,  such  as  CottoiH 
Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Rice,  Tobacco,  Silk.  The  difficulty  of  providing 
Returns,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  Products  of  India,  appear  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  Obsts^cles  to  an  extension  of  Trade.  The  chief  Remedies 
which  have  been  suggested  by  various  individuals  are,  1.  A  Reduction  of 
the  Duties  in  England  on  the  Importation  of  Indian  Produce:   2.  The 

Removal 
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Bemoval  of  the  Transit  Duties  in  India :  3.  A  relaxation  of  the  existing      - 
Restrictions  against  Europeans  proceeding- to  India^and  residing  and  hold-* 
ing  Lands  there :  4.  A  more  emcient  Protection  to  Person  and  Property  in 
India :    5.  Opening  the  Trade  with  China :    6.  A  complete  witndrawal 
from  Trade  -on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India* 

Your  Committee  are  unable  to  enter  at  present  into  an  examination  of 
these  suggestions ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  first  of  them,  they  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  an  important  Statement,  showing  the  Rates  of  Commercial  Ap- 
Duty  (Customs  and  Excise)  which  have  been  chargeable  iii  England  on  P^^"»  ^^-  5- 
all  Articles,  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies,  since  the  j^r  1812^  together 
with  those  which  are  chargeable  upon  like  Articles,  being  the  produce  of 
other  countries. 

A  Digest  is  given  in  the  Appendix  of  the  whole  of  the  Commercial  Commercial  Ap- 
Evidence  which  has  been  taken  since  the  Report  on  the  China  Trade  i>endix,No8, 1103. 
,  before  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1830,  1830-S1, 
and  1831-18S2. 
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III. — Revenue. 


>  IN  the,  Examinatipn  of >  the  Revenue  System  of  India  Witnesses  have 
been  examined,  and  Documentary  Evidence  has  been  received. 

The  Gross  Revenue  of  the  East  India  Company  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources,  Land  Revenue,  Salt,  Opium,  Transit  Duties,  Custom 
Duties,  Sayer  and  Abkaree  Duties,  including  Moturpha  Tax,  Town 
Duties,  Wheel  Tax,  Tobacco  Tax,  Post^ffice,  Stamps,  and  Pilgrim  Tax, 
amounted,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1829-30,  to  20,129^730/. 
ITie  Net  Revenue  amounted  to  17,861,714/.* 


LAND  REVENUE. 

In  India  the  Land  Revenue  forms,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the 
principal  Income  of  the  State,  and  the  modes  of  its  administration  differ 
chiefly  in  the  degree  in  which  the  Officers  of  the  Government  engage  in 
the  detailed  Assessment  and  Collection. 

The  most  summary  of  these  modes  may  be  csdled,  for  the  sake  of 
a  general  name,  the  Zemindary  System.  It  may  be  taken  as  including 
all  those  cases  in  which  any  portion  of  Land,  beyond  that  of  a  village,  is 
rated  at  a  certain  suni  in  thei  gross,  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  engaged 
for  by  an  individual  (or  small  number  of  individuals)  called  Zemindar, 
and  sometimes  by  other  names. 

The  intermediate  system  is  what  has  been  properly  denominated  the 
Village  System.  Under  this  system,  each  village  is  rated  separately  at 
an  aggregate  sum  for  the  village,  and  the  headman  of  the  village  engager 
or  is  neld  engaged  for  the  amount* 

The  system  in  greatest  detail  is  that  where  the  fields  occupied  by 
each  Cultivator  are  rated  separately,  and  in  which  he  makes  his  payment 
directly  to  an  Officer  of  the  Government.  This  has  been  called  the 
Ryotwar  System,  from  the  word  Ryot,  which  is  the  specific  name  of 
the  Cultivator. 

The  Zemindary  sysiem,  as  now  described,  includes  a  variety  of  cases^ 
in  respect  to  amount,  from  two  or  a  few  villages,  to  a  whole  district  or 
a  province ;  it  includes  also  the  cases  in  which  the  Zemindar  claims  an 
hereditary  right  to  his  office,  and  those  in  which  he  only  engages  for  one 
or  more  years.  The  British  Government  has  introduced  a  new  variety  in 
Bengal,  by  recognizing  all  the  Zemindars  as  hereditary,  and  fixing  the 
assessment  or  sum  to  be  levied  on  each  in  perpetuity.  This  is  what  is 
sometimes  understood  by  the  Zemindary  system,  though  it  is  properly 
speaking  only  a  variety  of  the  system,  arbitrarily  created  by  ourselves. 

The 

^  The  Charges  included  in  the  Statement  of  the  Net  Revenue  are  those  of  Collection  »^ 
Management  only,  and  do  not  embrace  Advances  for  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  and  Opium. 

The  Rates  of  Exchange  employed  in  converting  the  Indian  Monies  into  Sterling,  are  those  ased 
in  the  Accounts  of  ]ndiiui  Revenues  and  Charges  laid  before  Parliament,  viz,  2  s.  per  Bengal  Curnaai 
Rupee ;  8 s.  per  Pagoda,  equivalent  to  3 1  Madras  Rupees ;  and  2 s.  3d,  per  Bombay  Rupee.^ 
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The  Village  system  has  also  this  variety,   that  in  some  cases  there       • 
are  individuals  or  families  who  claim  a  right  to  he  the  instruments  for 
making  up  and  paying  the  aggregate  sum ;  in  other  cases,  those  agents 
are  chosen  by  the  village,  or  the  officers  of  Government- 

The  only  variety  in  the  Ryotwar  system,  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  mention  here,  is  that  where  a  sum  in  the  aggregiate  is  assessed  upon 
eacii  Ryot  for  the  whole  of  what  he  cultivates,  and  that  in  which  a  particular 
assessment  is  made  of  each  field,  and  the  payment  of  each  Ryot  is  made 
up  of  the  several  sums  charged  upon  his  several  fields.  This  latter  mode, 
which  was  that  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Munrp,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
accuracy,  very  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ryotwar  system  exclusively. 

In  the  5th  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  1812,  a  full  view  is  given 
of  these  various  systems  up  to  that  period,  since  which  a  vast  mass  of 
information  has  been  obtained  on  all  subjects  connected  with  India.  Your 
Committee  will  commence  with  noticing  that  portion  of  the  British 
Territorial  possessions  which  are  under  the  "  Permanent  Zemindary 
Settlement"  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  They  comprise  an  extent  of 
149,782  square  miles,  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa  and  Benares,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  up  wards  of  35,500,000  (exclusive  of  the  Benares  Provinces,  from 
which  there  is  no  Return  made),  and  yielding  a  Revenue,  under  perma- 
nent assessment,  of  3,24,70,853  sicca  rupees.  £•  3>766,6i9  ster- 

A  great  body  of  Evidence  has  been  taken  on  the  nature,  object  and 
consequences  of  this  Permanent  Zemindary  Settlement,  and  Your  Com- 
mittee cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  benevolently  intended  by  its 
autlior.  Lord  Cornwallis^  in  1792*3.  The  Finance  Committee  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  their  Report,  12th  July  1830,  acknowledge  that  "  in  the  Per- 
manently-settled Districts  in  Bengal,  nothing  is  settled  and  little  Is 
^nown  but  the  Government  Assessment/^ 

The  causes  of  this  failure  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  error 
of  assuming,  at  the  time  of  making  the  Permanent  Settlement,  that  the 
rights  of  all  parties  claiming  an  interest  in  the  Land  were  sufficiently 
established  by  usage  to  enable  the  Courts  to  protect  individual  rights; 
and  still  more  to  the  measure  which  declared  the  Zemindar  to  be  the 
hereditary  Owner  of  the  soil,  whereas  it  is  contended  that  he  was  originally, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  mere  hereditary  Steward,  Representative  or  Officer 
of  the  Government,  and  his  undeniable  hereditary  property  in  the  Land 
Revenue  was  totally  distinct  from  property  in  the  Land  itself. 

Whilst,  however,  the  amount  of  Revenue  payable  by  the  Zemindar  to 
the  Government  became  fixed,  no  efficient  measures  appear  to  have  been 
taken  to  define  or  Umit  the  demand  of  the  Zemindar  upon  the  Ryots 
who  possessed  an  hereditary  right  Qf  occupancy,  on  condition  of  either 
cultivating  the  Land  or  finding  Tenants  to  do  so.  Without  going  into 
detail  to  show  the  working  of  the  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  the 
Qpinion  of  Lord  Hastings,  as  recorded  in  I8I99  when  he  held  the  office 
Pt  Governor-General  of  India.  "  Never/'  says  Lord  Hastings^  "was  there 
It  measure  conceived  in  a  purer  spirit  of  generous  humanity  and  disinterested 
justice,  than  the  plan  for  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
It  was  worthy  the  soul  of  a  Comwallis.  Yet  this  truly  benevolent  purpose, 
fashioned  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  has,  to  our  painful  knowledge, 
subjected  almost  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Classes  throughout  these  provinces 
to  most  grievous  oppression;  an  oppression  too,  so  guaranteed  by  our 
pledge,  that  we  are  unable  to  relieve  the  sufferers ;  a  right  of  ownership  in 
the  soil,  absolutely  gratuitous,  haviqg  been  vested  in  the  person  through 
whom  the  payment  to  the  State  was  to  be  made,  with  unlimited  power  to 
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FiM/tfPaper  in  the 
Appendix,  No. 6, 
suggesting  a  Mode 
of  l^ttlemeiit. 


wring  from  his  coparceners  an  exorbitant  rent  for  the  use  of  any  part  of 
the  Land/^ 

An  opinion  not  less  strong  was  recorded  at  the  same  time  by  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  who  observed,  that 
"  the  errors  of  the  Settlement  were  two-fold  ;  first,  in  the  sacrifice  of  what 
might  be  denominated  the  Yeomanry,  by  merging  all  tillage  rights,  whe- 
ther of  property  or  of  occupancy,  in  the  all-devouring  recognition  of  the 
Zemindar's  permanent  property  in  the  soil ;  and  then  leaving  the  Ze- 
mindar to  make  his  settlement  with  the  Peasantry  as  he  might  choose  to 
require/' 

If  then  the  conclusion  may  be  formed  that  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment of  Lord  Corhwallis  has  failed  in  its  professed  object,  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the  evils  of  the  system' 
are  capable  of  being  remedied. 

So  long  as  the  Zemindar  pays  his  fixed  assessment,  the  Government 
have  not  yet  interfered  to  regulate  the  Cultivator's  rates;  but  where 
arrears  accrue,  and  a  public  sale  of  the  Zemindary  Tenure,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Regulations,  takes  place,  except  the  sacrifice  on  account  of  pur« 
chase  money  is  very  great,  the  Authorities  at  Home  have  directed  every 
Zemindary  Tenure  "  to  be  purchased  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and. 
then  settled  with  the  Ryots  on  the  Ryotwar  principle/' 

This  Order  it  appears  has,  as  yet,  had  little  practical  effect  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  where  it  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  Local  Autho-* 
rities. 

Although  such  purchase  and  resumption  of  the  right  to  manage  the 
Land  Revenue  is  the  best  mode  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  power 
of  effectual  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Ryots,  the  sacrifice  of  monev 
requisite  for  the  purpose  would  be  so  great  as  to  impede  the  working  of 
the  system,  if  the  sales  of  Zemindaries,  for  default  of  payment,  were 
numerous  and  extensive ;  and  unless  the  Government  should,  either  by 
public  or  private  purchase,  acquire  the  Zemindary  tenure,  it  would,, 
under  the  existing  Regulations,  be  deemed  a  breach  of  faith,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Zemindars,  to  interfere  directly  between  the  Zemindars 
and  the  Ryots  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  Amount  of  the  Land  Tax 
demandable  from  the  latter  under  the  Settlement  of  1792-3. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  suggested,  (amongst  other  important  and 
valuable  considerations,  in  an  able  Paper  on  the  Land  Revenue  which  has 
been  furnished  to  Your  Committee  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  late  a  Collector, 
under  the  Madras  Presidency),  that  without  altering  the  existing  Law^ 
which  renders  the  Zemindary  Tenure  saleable  for  arrears  of  Jumma,  it 
might  be  expedient,  in  practice  only,  to  suspend  such  sale,  and  on  aii 
arrear  accruing,  merely  to  attach  and  continue  the  attachment  of  the  Land 
Revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Zemindaries  under  the  Madras 
Government ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  in  all  such  cases  of  suspended 
Sales,  the  Government  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  effect  a  fair 
and  equitable  Settlement  between  the  Zemindars  and  the  resident  Ryots, 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  tenures  and  local  usages  of  each  District. 

The  Paper  before  adverted  to  also  shows  the  inexpediency  of  selling 
the  Zemindary  Tenure,  unless  the  Government  itself  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser,  points  out  the  evils  of  a  transfer  to  individuals  unconnected  with 
ancient  Zemindary  families,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  the  Tenure  being 
attached  and  managed  by  the  Government  Officers.  Another  objection  to 
the  Permanent  Settlement  is,  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  **  Village 
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Accountants''  falling  into  disuse  :  their  office  is  stated  to  be  one  of  great 
utility,  and  a  thorough  reform  of  it  to  be  necessary  before  the  payments  to 
be  made  by  the  Ryots  can  be  adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  ' 


BENGAL. 

Ceded  Proviicces  : — Total  Revenue    -     -     -     £.  1,757,672. 
CoNQUEBED  Peovinces  : — Ditto     -    -    -     -         2,365,523. 
Population  of  these  Upper  or  Western  Provinces,  by  Returns  of  1826,  Appendix  to  Report, 
32,206,806.  ^  /  i:X      ''' 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Government,  Lord  Hastings  thought  that  it  was 
not  practicable  to  introduce  the  Ryotwar  system  into  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Bengal ;  but  by  Jthe  following  Extract  from  a  Minute  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  dated  1st  August  1 822,  his  Lordship  appears  to  have 
altered  his  views  on  this  important  subject : 

.  "  His  Lordship  in  Council  sees  every  day  more  and  more  reason  to  be  Minute  of  the 
satisfied,  that  without  a  detailed  Jummabundy  being  made  and  carefully  i|^^^™®^^?^^^ 
recorded,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  1  Aug.  iSaa, 
rights  of  the  Ryots  under  any  system  of  management.  P^ra.  as- 

•*  A  Settlement  so  conducted  will  embrace  in  its  scope  the  interests  of  Para.  24, 
millions.'*  "  In  itself,  a  system  of  Ryotwar  Settlement  would  not  appear  to 
involve  any  serious  difficulties ;  on  the  contrary,  due  advertence  being  had 
to  the  different  Classes  and  their  different  privileges,  it  would  seem,  when 
well  administered,  to  be  the  system  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.*' 

'  To  secure  these  great  objects  an  accurate  Survey  appears  to  be  requisite, 
and  on  this  head  Your  Committee  may  again  refer  to  Lord  Hastings's    ' 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  same  Minute. 

Lord  Hastings  says,  **  There  can  be  no  assurance  of  the  state  of  property 
ih  any  Pergunnah  being  fully  developed,  unless  the  Revenue  Officer  shall 
be  enabled  to  conduct  his  inquiries  on  tKe  spot,  village  by  village,  pro- 
ceeding upwards,  from  the  persons  who  till  the  ground  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  noticing  distinctly  all  the  Classes  who  share  in  the' 
produce  or  rent  of  Land,  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  each,  and  the  nature  * 
of  the  title  by  which  it  is  held.  The  object  being  not  only  to 
ascertain  and  record  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  the  different  Mehals,  their 
extent  and  produce,  and  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  all  interests 
attaching  to  the  Land  :  as  far  as  practicable,  the  Collectors  should  ascer^ 
tain,  record  and  recognize  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Land  occupied,  ' 

the  interest  enjoyed  by  each  Ryot,  with  the  obligations  attaching  to 
each." 

It  is  shown   in  Evidence  that  a  Settlement   is   now  in  progress  in  ^746,  ofi83«. 
the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provijices,  depending  upon  a  very  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Ryots,  and  the  various  dealings  and  rights  '    "  '  '  ^ 

in  the  villages*  It  is  expected  that  the  result  of  this  investigation  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  upon  some  of  the  assessments  now  made,  and 
a  considerable  decrease  upon  others ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole  there 
may  be  some  small  augmentation  of  the  Public  Revenue.  One  of  the 
sources  from  which  an  increase  will  be  derived,  is  an  assessment  upon 
Lands  heretofore  concealed  from  the  Collectors. 

The  proper  ascertainment  and  recognition  and  security  of  the  several 
tenures  and  rights  within  the  villages,  are  objects  of  the  highest  import- . 
7?4,  I  ance 
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'^ •      a«qe  to  t\m  tranquillity  of  the  Provinces,  and  will  greatly  tend  to  the 

reprewion  of  crime.     The  natives  of  India  have  a  deep-rooted  attach* 
ment  to  hereditary  rights  and  offices,  and  animosities  originating  from, 
disputes  regarding  Lands  descend  through  generations. 

In  the  general  opinion  of  the  agricultural  population  the  right  of  the 
Ryot  is  considered  as  the  greatest  right  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  an 
9696,of  183X        untransferable  right.  .    It  seems  questionable,  whether  the  Ryot  himself 
can  transfer  it,  or  whether  the  Government  can  transfer  it. 

The  Ryot  may,  if  harassed  by  our  assessment,  leave  his  Lands,  quit  the 
neighbourhood,  and  return  when  he  chooses  and  reclaim  the  Lands ;  and 
Ryots,  holding  them,  will  always  resign  them  to  him.  The  right  never 
seems  to  die* 

This  part  of  the  Evidence  before  Your  Committee  has  been  particularly 
aid  verted  to,  as  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Government  cannot  be, 
too  active  in  the  protection  of  the  cultivating  classes  ;  for  the  vital  question 
to  the  Ryot  is,  the  amount  of  assessment  which  he  pays.  In  corroboration 
of  thiis  remark.  Your  Committee  refer  to  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Direc-^ 
tors  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  as  fat  back  as 
19th  September  1792,  in  which  they  say,  •*  In  giving  our  opinion  oln  the 
amount  of  the  settlement,  we  have  been  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  con-* 
'  viqtion  that  true  policy  requires  us  to  hold  this  remote  dependant  domi- 

nion und^r  as  moderate  a  taxation  as  will  consist  with  the  ends  of  our 
Government/' 

MADRAS. 

That  portion  of  the  Madras  Presidency  which  is  under  Zemimiarjr 
Settlement  includes  49^607  Square  Miles,  contains  3,941,021  Inhabitants, 
Sterling,  978,687  i  and  was,  in  1829-30,  assessed  at  85,11,009  Madras  Rupees*. 

This  Territory  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Five  Northern  Circars, 
in  which  the  collection  of  the  Land  Revenue  was,  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement^  confirmed  hereditarily  to  a  number  of  Zemiudar^y 
many  of  whom  were  descended  from  ancient  families  in  that  part  of  India, 

^  Some  peculiar  circumstances  have  prevented  the  alienation  of  them 
hereditary  tenures  by  public  sale,  on  account  of  arrears  of  payment; 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  in  the  cbEuracter 
of  the  people,  who,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  di&trict,  are  described  to  be^ 
a  more  resolute  and  energetic  race  than  the  natives  of  tke.  Lower  Pidk 
vinces  of  Bengal. 

i57i^of  1B39.  Their  hill  fastnesses  are  difficult  of  access,   and  the  climate  in   the 

valleys,  at  all  times  unhealthy,  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  Europeans  •{•. 

Although  it  appears  that,  in  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  Beqgalt 
doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  Company  did  not  confer  on 
the  Zemindars  rights  to  which  they  had  not,  in  fact,  any  original 
1531,  of  1833.  claim.  Your  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  these  Northern  Circars 
the  Zemindars  had  long  been  considered  de  facto  Proprietors  or  Lordb 
of  the  Soil,  but  the  Witness  also  states  that  he  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  forming  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  this  District,  enter  into  any  strict 
examination  of  the  exact  rights  of  the  Ryots. 

Your 

*  Tlietotal  Jumnm  of  the  Districts  under  the  Madras  P^sidencym  1829*^30  was  3,129381014.  8.  il;» 
Madras  Rupees. 

'  f  For  more  particular  ioformatioii  on  this  District,  refer  to  Mr.  Campbell'^  Paper,  Appendix, 
No»  6;  and  the  Etidence  ef  Robert  Alexandev,  Esq.,  No,  1569^  ct^seq^oS  183a- 
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YoUf  Comtnitte6  next  prdeeed  to  notice  th&t  6Xiefl^ve  portion  of 
the  Madras  Territories  in  IHrhich  the  Land  Revenue  is  coUiected  undef 
a  Ryotwar  assessment*. 

This  Assessment  could  not  be  made  without  an  actual  survey,  and  that 
work  was  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  when  he  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Ceded  Districts  in  1800;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  so  important  a  work  was  Conducted  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Report  of  26th  July  I8O7. 

At  that  period,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  proposed  and  strongly  urged  upon 
Che  ^superior  Authorities  the  expediency  of  making  a  reduction  in  the 
assessments  of  these  Provinces,  but  bis  plan  was  not  adopted. 

A   Village   Settlement   was  soon   after  introduced,   which  continued  5351  & 4668,  of 
till  I82O.      Sir  iTiomas  Munro    (then  appointed  Governor  of  Madras)  ^^^i. 
caused  the  assessment  to  be  lowered  generally   in   the  Districts  under 
Ryotwar  Settlements,  and,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  to  the  rates  recom- 
mended by  him  in  1807* 

This  reduction  was  not  completed  in  the  Ceded  Districts  till  1825« 
When  Sir  Thomas  Munro  quitted  the  CoUectorship  of  those  Districts 
in  1807,  the  Pubhc  Revenue  derived  from  Land  was  56,00,000  Rupees.  Steriiig.  6fo^/. 
In  1827,  it  was  only  42,50,000  Rupees.  ^'"^'  485,714^^ 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  analogy  between  the  surveys  executed  by 
some  of  the  Native  Governments  and  those  carried  on  by  the  British 
Authorities  in  the  Madras  Presidency* 

In  Travancore^  for  instance,  a  State  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company  by  Sub»diary  Treaties  of  Alliance,  a  Revenue  Survey  was 
periodically  made,  every  10  or  12  years,  by  the  Native  Government, 
and  e^ery  Field,  with  its  Proprietor  and  its  Rent,  inserted. 

The  attention  of  Your  Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  workings 
*f  the  Ryotwar  system  in  Coimbatoor,  one  of  the  Madras  Provinces,  con- 
siderable in  extent,  and  containing  great  variety  of  soil. 

The  system  was  established  in  1815,  and  appears,  from  the  £videAc€f 
adduced,  to  have  been  soccessfuL  A  Tabular  Statement,  fnmished  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  of  its  results,  up  to  1828-29,  i^hows  a  progressive  increase  o4 
population,  of  stock  in  cattle,  of  the  number  of  persons  paying  taxes, 
of  the  number  of  wells,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  assessments ;  but  a 
diminished  average  payment  per  head  throughout  the  Province. 

BOMBAY. 

This  Presidency  includes  59,438  English  square  miles,  and  contains 
6,251,546  Inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  Population  of  the  Northern  Concan, 
which  contains  5,500  square  miles  of  the  above  area,  and  frotn  which  there 
are  no  Returns. 

The  several  modes  of  Revenue  Settlement  under  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, are  Zeraindary^  Mouzawary,  and  Ryotwary. 

One  Witness  deems  all  these  modes  equally  good  if  the  rights  of  indi«  Evidence  before 
tidnals  are  well  fixed,  and  due  limits  put  to  the  amount  of  Assessment.      *®  Lords,  p.  151. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Ryotwar  and  Mouzawar  (or  195a,  ©f  iSat* 
Village)  system,  have  also  been  compared. 

The 

*  Extent  in  Square  Miles;  Population;  Amount  of  Revenue.^ — Vide  Appendix  to  Report  printed 
^0  Jime  1831. 
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REVENUS. 

— ' "         The  Mouzawar  System  affords  facilities  for  collecting  the  Revenue  at 

Pattel,  or  Potail,  a  trifling  expense,  and  it  tends  to  uphold  and  encourage  the  Pattels, 
the  head  of  a         a  valuable  class  of  men  in  an  Indian  Community.     It  does,  at  the  same 

****  time,  tend  to  throw  the  Cultivator  so  far  under  the  authority  of  the  Pattel, 

that  he  may  suffer  from  oppression  and  extortion. 

The  advantages  of  the  Ryotwar  System  are  the  direct  opportunities 
which  the  Cultivator  has  of  annually  settling  "his  payment  with  the 
Government,  and  of  personal  communication  with  the  rding  Authorities. 

Some  disadvantages  are  stated  to  arise  from  facilities  afforded  to  'the 
Ryot  of  concealing  Land  under  cultivation,  without  the  risk  of  information 
by  his  neighbour  against  him.  It  also  causes  expense  by  the  employment  of 
numerous  petty  Revenue  Officers,  and,  in  collusion  with  the  Ryot,  frauds 

mav  be  committed. 

ft 

Seeing  therefore  that  there  is  no  general  system  under  this  Presidencyt 
but  that  the  mode  of  collection  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Your  Committee   revert  to  an  observation  made  in   a  former 
part  of  their  Report ;  viz.  that  let  the  system  be  what  it  may,  the  import- 
1783  et  teq.  of        atit  questions  to  the  Cultivator  are  the  amount  of  his  assessment,  the  pro* 
*^3«*  per  definition  of  his  rights,  and  the  accurate  registration  in  the  village 

accounts  of  the  sum  which  is  to  be  demanded  from  him. 

To  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  elaborate  Report  of 
August  1807 :  "  In  whatever  way  it  be  done,  the  Settlement  ought  to  be 
moderate.  As  long  as  the  people  are  not  oppressed  with  a  h^avy  Land 
Tax,  it  little  signifies  how  it  is  collected.  Whether  alight  Land  Revenue 
be.  collected  through  the  medium  of  Collectors  or  Mootahdars,  the  country 
will  thrive,  but  no  system  can  make  a  heavy  Land  Revenue  easy  ;  and. 
under  any  system,  a  light  Land  Revenue  will  produce  improvement  and 
prosperity.^^ 

Much  valuable  information  on  the  administration  and  collection  of  the 
Land  Revenue  in  the  Deccan,  in  Guzzerat  and  Cutch,  and  on  the  internal 
state  of  those  districts,  will  be  found  in  the  j^vidence  of  Colonel  Sykes,  and. 
in  that  of  Lieutenants-Colonel  BarnewalL 


Although  some  valuable  Evidence  has  been  taken  in  this  branch  of  the 
Inquiry,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  injurious  or  beneficial  to  allow  Europeans 
to  purchase  Lands  and.  settle  on  them.  Your  Committee  purposely  abstain 
from  entering  upon  the  question  in  this  place.  There  remains,  however,, 
one  subject  to  which  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  advert,  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Land  Revenue.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  the  Land, 
when  cultivation  is  backward  and  the  means  of  improvement  scanty,  than 
the  Opening  of  Foreign  Markets  to  its  Produce.  This  consideration  places 
in  a  very  strong  light  the  importance  of  removing,  or  greatly  diminishing, 
the  Obstructions  to  the  admission  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of 
India  to  the  European,  and,  above  all,  to  the  British  Market. 
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SALT  MONOPOLY. 

The  manufacture  and  original  sale  of  Salt  are,  in  Madras  and  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  held  as  a  Government  Monopoly,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  Revenue  applicable  to  the  Public  Service. 

Salt  in  Bengal  is  publicly  disposed  of  by  auction,  at  sales  held  monthly. 
The  price  at  which  Salt  has  been  sold,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
amounted  to  4r.  Oa.  Sp.  per  Maund  of  82 lbs.  2oz.  2drs.,  corresponding 
to  12 5.  9d.  sterling  per  cwt.  This  price  is  about  288  per  cent,  above 
the  original  costs  and  charges.  In  Madras,  Salt  is  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  average  price  at  Bengal ,  but 
the  rate  of  profit  is  nevertheless  somewhat  higher,  masmuch  as  the  cost 
of  production  is  comparatively  small. 

The  average  amount  of  Net  Revenue  from  these  sources  during  three 
years  does  not  exceed  £.1,600,000;  an  amount  which  Your  Committee 
conclude  is  too  large  to  be  given  up,  and  which  they  have  no  reason 
to  think  could  be  commuted  for  any  other  tax  less  onerous  to  the 
Inhabitants. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  existing  Monopoly,  two  other  modes  of  collecting 
Revenue  on  Salt  necessarily  suggest  themselves  ;  an  Excise  Duty  on  Salt 
manufactured  within  the  Bengal  Provinces,  and  a  Duty  on  Importation. 

The  collection  of  an  Excise  Duty  on  Salt  manufactured  for  private 
account  would  not  be  easily  carried  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  and  diflSculty  of  establishing  an  efficient  superintendence;  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  Bengal  might  obtain  a  cheaper  supply  of  Salt  by 
importation  from  the  Coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the 
Gulph  of  Persia,  and  even  Great  Britain,  than  by  any  system  of  home 
manufacture. 

As  the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  private  individuals  would  thus  endanger 
the  security  of  the  Revenue,  it  does  not  appear  expedient  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  Regulations  on  that  head ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  means 
for  encouraging  a  supply  of  Salt  by  importation,  in  lieu  of  the  manu** 
facture  by  the  Government. 

As  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  at  once  to  abandon  the  home  manufac- 
ture, and  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  large  supply  of  imported  Salt  could 
be  relied  on  from  individual  enterprize,  while  that  manufacture  continues, 
and  the  price  consequently  remains  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  Salt,  by  advertisement,  into  the  public  warehouses  of  the  port 
of  Calcutta,  at  a  certain  price  per  ton. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  this  system,  the  home  manufacture  might 
be  gradually  diminished,  beginning  in  those  districts  in  which  the  cost  of 
production  and  loss  of  human  life  is  the  greatest,  until  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  consumption  shall  be  supplied  from  abroad,  that  it  might 
be  safe  to  permit  the  free  import  of  Salt  under  a  Custom  Duty,  the 
Government  sanctioning  the  manufacture  in  such  districts  only  (if  any 
such  there  might  be)  where  it  could  then  be  profitably  carried  on. 

Your  Committee  trust  that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  a  material 
reduction  might  be  effected  in  the  price  of  Salt,  which  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Native  Population  of  India,  to  whom  a  cheap 
supply  of  this  necessary  of  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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OPIUM  MONOPOLY. 

The  Monopoly  of  Opium  in  Bengal  supplies  the  Government  with  a 
Revenue  amounting  to  S.Rs.  84,59,425,  or  Sterling  Money  £.  981,293^ 
per  annum,  and  the  Duty  which  is  thus  imposed  amounts  to  301 1  per  cent* 
on  the  co?t  of  the  article- 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Revenue  of  India  it  does  not  Appear 
advisable  to  abandon  so  important  a  source  of  Revenue ;  a  duty  upon 
Opium  being  a  tax  which  fells  principally  upon  the  foreign  consumer,  and 
which  appears  upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other 
which  could  be  substituted. 

Besides  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  Duty  by  means  of  fii 
Government  Monopoly,  four  other  methods  have  been  suggested  j  viz,» 
1st.  an  additional  Assessment  on  Lands  under  Poppy  cultivation  ;  2d,  a 
Duty  to  be  levied  according  to  the  value  of  the  standing  Crop  when  ripe ; 
3d,  an  Excise  Duty  on  the  Juice  when  collected  ;  4tn^  a  Castom  Duty 
on  the  Exportation  of  Opium. 

The  production  of  Opium  being  at  present  prohibited,  except  undef 
the  Government  Monopoly^  the  plan  of  levying  an  additional  Assessnaent 
on  Lands  under  Poppy  cultivation  appears  perfectly  consistent  with 
justice  to  the  Proprietors  and  Cultivators  ;  such  a  plan  would  also  allow 
perfect  freedom  to  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Opium,  and  it  would  not  be  liable  to  those  evils  arising  from 
Smuggling,  which  necessarily  attend  a  system  of  high  Custom  and  Excise 
Duties.  But  it  is  stated  by  some  Witnesses,  that  to  levy  the  present 
amomit  of  Duty  in  this  mamier  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties^ 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  Lands^  the  condition  and  feelings 
of  the  native  Inhabitants,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  advance  which  would 
be  required  ;  and  as  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  this  plan  without  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Country,  Your  Committee  can  only  recom- 
mend this  suggestion  as  one  well  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government. 

The  plan  of  assessing  the  standing  Crop  when  ripe,  according  to  its 
v^ahie,  appears  from  the  Evidence  impracticable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  Crop,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that 
as  the  exudation  and  collection  of  the  Juice  continue  for  several  day^  and 
.  are  liable  to  be  effected  by  every  change  of  weather  during  that  period,  it 
would  be  impossible  at  any  time  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  probable 
produce. 

The  plan  of  allowing  the  free  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  subject  to  an 
Excise  Duty  on  the  Juice  when  collected,  would  be  liable  to  insuperable 
objections,  arising  from  the  expense  of  collecting  the  Duty,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  preventing  the  most  extensive  Smuggling. 

A  Custom  Duty  on  the  exportation  of  Opium  appears,  in  the  view  of 
experienced  Witnesses,  a  desirable  mode  of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
leave  the  Producer  unfettered,  and  would  fall  exclusively  on  the  Foreign 
Consumer ;  but  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  present  amount  of  the 
Revenue,,  on  account  of  the  encouragement  it  would  offer  to  the  Smuggler. 
If,  however,  it  should  hereafter  be  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  effect 
such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  Opium  as  should  prevent  any  serious 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Smuggler,  the  substitution  of  a  Custom 
Duty  in  the  place  of  the  present  Monopoly  would  be  productive  of  great 
advantage. 

Although 
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Although  the  Government  Monopoly  of  Opium  must  in  all  probability^  " 

like  all  other  monopolies,  be  disadvantageous,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  economy  in  the  production,  and  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  on 
the  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
productive  of  very  extensive  or  aggravated  injury  ;  and  unless  it  should 
be  found  practicable  to  substitute  an  increased  assessment  on  Poppy 
Lands,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  present  high  amount  of  Revenue  could 
he  obtained  in  a  less  objectionable  manner* 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Revenue  thus  derived 
if  of  the  most  precaripos  kind,  depending  as  it  does  on  a  species  of  Mono- 
poly luder  wluch  we  possess  exclusive  control  neither  over  the  production 
iior  the  consumption  of  the  article:  it  has  already  been  materially 
afiected  by  the  competition  of  the  Opium  of  Malwa ;  and  from  the  con*« 
tinned  increase  of  supply  from  that  district,  as  well  as  from  its  improved 
quahty,  which  has  enabled  it  to  fetch  an  enhanced  price  in  the  foreign 
market,  it  would  appear  that  the  same  cause  must  in  all  probability 
hereafter  produce  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  Revenue.  It  would 
therefore  be  highly  imprudent  to  rely  upon  the  Opium  Monopoly  aa 
a  permanent  source  of  Revenue  ;  and  the  time  may  probably  not  be  very 
far  distant  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  substitute  an  Export  Duty,  and 
thus,  by  the  increased  production  under  a  system  of  freedom,  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  profit. 

Another  source  of  Revenue  under  this  head,  is  the  Ehities  collected  on 
the  transit  of  Malwa  Opium  through  Bombay  ;  the  Government  having 
for  the  two  last  years  abandoned  their  attempted  Monopoly  of  that 
article,  and  substituted  a  Permit  or  Transit  Duty,  which  has  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  previous  to  this  Regula-  3996  a  2998,  «€ 
tion,  two-thirds  of  the  Opium  of  Malwa  were  carried  by  a  circuitous  route  *^^^* 
to  the  Portuguese  Settlement  of  Demaun,  and  only  one-third  brought  to 
Bombay  :  but  latterly,  no  more  than  one-tenth  has  been  exported  from 
Demaun,  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  have  been  shipped  from  Bombay^ 
yielding  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  £.  200,000  for  the  current  year. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  policy  of  this  measure,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  every  additional  facility  which  is  afforded  to  the  sale 
of  Malwa  Opium,  will  eventually  enable  it  to  enter  with  increased  advan-* 
tage  into  competition  with  the  Opium  of  Bengal ;  a  consideration  which 
tends  still  more  strongly  to  recommend  either  the  adoption  of  the  system 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  or  of  some  other  equally  cal*^ 
culated  to  meet  such  a  contingency. 

TRANSIT  DUTIES. 

A  SYSTEM  of  Inland  Transit  Duties  existed  throughout  India  under  898,0^183^.. 
the  Native  rule ;  every  great  Zemindar  exercised,  with  or  without  autho- 
rity, the  power  of  levying;  Tolls  on  Merchandize  passing  through  his 
territory* 

In  some  of  our  more  recent  acquisitions,  the  Native  System  is,  or  was  aft  Evideoce  before  th» 
least  until  lately ^  retained  ;  and  Duties  of  various  amount  levied  at  almost  ^"^  P*  ^^^^ 
every  stage  of  the  journey.  In  most  of  our  Territories  these  various  Tolls, 
have  been  commuted  for  one  general  Duty,  payable  at  the  nearest  station. 
to  the  place  whence  the  goods  are  despatched,  and  a  Permit  is  issued  by 
the  Collector  authorizing  the  goods  to  pass  free  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

The  general  Duties  substituted  by  the  Company  are  lower  than  the  1392  &  H^>  ^ 
aggregate  Frontier  Duties  levied  under  the  Native  Governments.     This  *®^^* 
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~  appears  to  be  the  sole  advantage .  that  the  Merchant  has  gained  b j  the 

Mr. Mackenrie's  commutation;  for  as  the  goods  are  liable  to  examination  at  almost  every 
2e  ApJ^S'  ^^  village,  the  delay  and  vexation  are  not  less  than  under  the  Native  System. 
No.  149.  '  At  each  of  the  stations  too,  (in  the  Madras  Presidency,  at  every  village) 
a  fee  or  douceur  is  exacted  by  the  Native  Officers  entrusted  with  the 
examination,  although  such  practices  are  expressly  prohibited  by  law. 
These  fees,  though  not  very  oppressive  to  the  great  Merchant,  are .  repre- 
sented as  being  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  to  the  adventurer  on  a  small 
scale. 

910,  of  1832.  The  Duty  is  generally  /id  'oahremj  except  on  Salt>  Tobacco,  and  a  few 

minor  articles,  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  the  quantity  ;  on  Silk  and 
Indigo,  it  is  levied  according  to  a  fixed  valuation-  Some  articles,  sudi 
as  Piece-goods,  of  which  the  value  of  different  descriptions  varies  extremely, 

1837,  of  1831.  are  necessarily  left  to  be  appraised  upon  examination  by  the  Custom- 
house Officers,  whose  pay  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  their  responsl* 
bility,  over  whom,  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  accounts,  little  control 
can  be  exercised,  and  who  are  represented  as  being  in  consequence  opea 
to  corruption. 

917,  of  i83«.  Goods  imported  by  Sea  pass  free  in  the  Interior,  whether  chargeable  with 

an  Import  Duty  or  not.  On  Goods  for  exportation,  the  Inland  Transit  Duty 
is  either  wholly  or  in  part  repaid.  The  inconvenience  of  these  Draw- 
backs is  considerable  to  the  Merchant  in  the  payment  of  the  money  in 

936,  of  183a.  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  Public  Officers  in  adjusting  the  claims 
for  repayment.  It  occupies  a  separate  Department  in  the  Custom^ 
house. 

Evidence  befoTe  the  The  collection  of  the  Inland  Duties  in  some  districts  has  been 
if^7.*^^^^^  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder,  whose  interest  it  becomes  to  induce  the 
Merchant  to  pass  through  the  district  under  his  management,  by  levying 
hght  Duties,  and  causing  as  little  vexation  as  possible ;  and  consequently 
the  great  traders,  if  not  the  petty  dealers  also,  usually  pay  somewhat  less 
than  the  rates  which  he  is  authorized  to  levy ;  there  being  also  on  his 
part  stronger  motives  to  a  vigilant  superintendence,  there  is  less  smuggling 
and  less  venality  than  in  those  districts  where  the  Duties  are  collected 
under  the  Aumanee  system,  that  of  direct  Government  Agency.  One 
disadvantage  of  the  farming  system  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
accounts  of  the  Trade  of  the  country. 

The  whole  system  of  Inland  Transit  Duties  is  represented  by  most 
of  the  Witnesses  as  being  a  fertile  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance. 

CUSTOMS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  Sea  Customs,  the  Duty  on  Saltpetre, 
the  Monopoly  of  Cardamums,  &c. 

The  Sea  Customs  in  Madras,  Bengal  and  Bombay,  are  collected  under 
the  same  Regulations,  by  the  direct  agency  of  Government  Officers. 
They  are  never  farmed. 

Your  Committee  content  themselves  with  a  reference  to  certain  remark- 
able cases  of  extortion,  which  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Customs,  according  to  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Gordon, 
February  1831. 

This  branch  of  Revenue  is  collected,  ; 

In  Bengal,  at  a  charge  of  from  8  to  27  per  cent. 

Madras 2-31 

Bombay       -----    5  i  -   39        - 

The 
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-  The  Sayer  collected  from  Saltpetre  by  the  Zemindars  in  Tirhoot,  and  276,  of  1833. 
various  other  districts  fiatvourable  to  its  formation,  was  fully  investigated 
in  1819-  It  was  ascertained  that  in  Tirhoot  alone  had  the  Government 
reserved  this  right ;  and  there  the  Government  claim  a  share  of  the 
Produce,  (to  the  amount  of  a  quarter,  according  to  the  belief  of  one 
Witness,)  and  that  share  is  valued  in  Money. 

The  Cardamum  is  a  production  of  the  Mountains  of  Malabar,  Canara 
and  Coorg,  which  may  be  called  spontaneous ;  the  only  process  of  cul- 
tivation being  the  burning  of  the  trees,  from  the  ashes  of  which,  wherever 
they  lodge  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  the  Plant  springs  up.  In  Mala-*  2808,  of  183a. 
bar,  they  have  been  considered,  from  time  immemorial,  a  Royalty :  in 
Canara,  they  are  the  properly  of  the  Ryot.  The  Land  on  which  they 
are  produced  pays  no  Assessment. 

The  Collection  is  farmed  by  the  Government  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  Evidence  before  the 
whom  the  Cultivator  is  compelled  to  deliver  his  whole  Produce.  The  Lordi,p.  214. 
market  price  is  from  800  to  1,000  Rupees  per  Candy  of  640  lbs. ;  for 
which,  the  Grovemment  directs  that  the  Grower  should  receive  from  560 
o  700  Rupees.  These  intentions  the  Contractor  evades,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  putting  an  enhanced  value  on  the  Coin  in  which  he  pays  tbe  Producer, 
or  by  compelling  him  to  take  Goods  in  lieu  of  Money. 

.   Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  Produce  is  consumed  by  tlie  Natives.     It  t8io,of  1831. 
is  the  opinion  of  Witnesses,  that  the  system  checks  production  ;  and  in 
Canara,  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  abandon  the  cultivation. 


SAYER  AND  ABKAREE. 

Lord  Coenwallis  included  under  the  term  "  Sayer  Duties"  all  473, of  1832. 
irregular  collections  by  Provincial  Officers.  When  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ments were  made  in  Bengal,  all  these  Duties  were  abolished,  and  the 
regular  Inland  Custom,  or  Transit  Duties,  established.  Town  Duties 
were  afterwards  established  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of 
Bengal. 

In  the  Fmance  Department,  the  term  Sayer  is  retained.  The  Sayer 
Duties  mentioned  in  tne  Accounts,  as  distinct  from  Abkaree,  are  probably 
Town  Duties,  and  Duties  at  Bazaars  and  Markets.  In  Tirhoot,  there  is 
a  Revenue  derived  from  the  Saltpetre,  which  is  properly  a  Sayer  Collec- 
tion. The  Collections  from  Gyah  and  other  places  of  Pilgrimage  in  390,  of  1839. 
Bengal  are  included  under  the  term  Sayer.  In  Madras,  the  Reports  of  " 
Officers,  when  speaking  of  the  Transit  Duties,  call  them  Sayer  Duties. 
All  the  Collections  from  inconsiderable  sources,  when  they  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Accounts,  are  brought  under  the  general  term  Sayer.  In  the 
Bombay  Territories,  as  formerly  in  Bengal,  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
Sayer  Duties  collected ;  these  have  been  abolished,  and  fixed  Customs 
Duties  substituted. 

In  the  Deccan,  the  Sayer  is  divided  into  two  branches;  the  Moturpha  1126,  of  1835. 
and  BuUooteh. 

The  Moturpha  is  a  tox  on  Professions  and  Implements.  It  is  collected 
in  the  Deccan,  with  some  trouble  and  some  imposition,  by  the  Village 
Officers. 

The  Bullooteh  is  a  tax  upon  the  Fees  in  Kind  which  the  Village 
Artizans  receive  from  the  Cultivators. ,  '       - 
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In  the  Peccan  also,  the  Extra  Cesses  ^re  very  numerous,  and  their 

number  varies  in  every  village.  IJnder  the  Village  System,  they  are  col* 
lected  by  the  Pattel,  and  are  paid,  pari  to  the  Government,  p?irt  to  the 
Village  and  District  .Officers.  Under  the  Ryotwar  System,  the  Cesser 
formerly  paid  in  Kind  are  cooimuted  for  a  Money  Tax,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  productive  of  considerable  inconvenience  and  oppression.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  might  be  consolidated,  and  thrown  upon  the 
Land. 

The  term  Abkaree  is  applied  specifically  to  the  Duty  on  Spirituous 
Liquors  and  intoxicating  Drugs.  Under  this  head  also  are  sometimes 
included  the  collections  on  Pepper,  Betel,  and  the  produce  of  the  Arrack 

94a,  of  183a.  and  Toddy  Taxes.  The  Duty  on  Spirits  in  the  three  Presidencies, 
and  those  on  the  retail  sale  of  Opium  and  other  intoxicating  Drugs,  are 
chiefly  levied  by  means  of  Licences  to  open  Shops.     In  some  instances, 

282,  of  1832.  the  Licence  stipulates  for  a  daily  payment.     There  is  a  Still-head  Duty 

on  Spirits  manufactured  in  the  English  fashion,  6  annas,  being  6-l6ths  of 
a  Rupee,  per. gallon,  London  proof.  These  Taxes  appear  to  be  collected 
with  less  expense,  and  with  less  peculation  on  the  part  of  the  Native 
Collectors,  than  many  others :  they  cause  Uttle  complaint. 

"Lords* Evidence,"      There  is  no  monopoly  of  Betel ;  the  sale  and  cultivation  are  both  free  ; 
P*^*^'  this  is  represented  as  a  considerable  alleviation  to  the  Inhabitants  of 

Malabar  of  the  oppression  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  Tobacco  being 

generally  eaten  with  Betel. 

TOWN  DUTIES. 

903, of  183a.  'T^^  Town  Duties  were  formerly  applied  to  local  improvements;  they 

tare  now  merged  in  the  general  Revenues  of  the  country.  In  the  Pre* 
sidency  of  Madras,  Town  Duties  are  levied  in  the  City  of  Madrits  alone. 


WHEEL  TAX. 

Evidence  before  the  The  Tax  on  Hackerys,  Carts,  Buggys.and  Chariots,  appears  to  be  can<^ 
Lords,  p.  379.        fined  to  Bombay ;  the  Collections  are  leased  to  the  highest  bidder.     It  is 

represented,  in  a  letter  from  a  Native  of  rank,  as  being  very  oppressive  in 
,  amount.     In  a  country  where  Capital  is  so  scarce^  and  Implements  so 

rude,  a  Tax  on  the  Peasants^  Carts  can  scarcely  be  so  low  as  not  to  be 

oppressive,  without  being  at  the  same  time  too  low  tp  be  worth  the  trouble 

of  collection. 

TOBACCa 

The  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  confined  to  the  Provinces  of  Coimbatoor^ 
Canara,  and  Malabar ;  the  cultivation  being  permitted  only  in  the  former, 
the  prcxluce  is  sold  at  Monopoly  prices  in  the  two  latter.  These  districts 
are  easily  accessible  only  by  particular  routes,  or  by  Sea;  which  cir- 
cumstances aflPord  facilities  to  the  collection  of  a  large  Revenue  on  Tobacco 
which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

The  Ryot  cultivates  under  Licence,  and  is  compelled  to  deliver  the . 
whole  Prodjice  to  Government. 

Ditto,  p.  212.  The  Monopoly,  in  the  first  instance,  raised  the  price  to  the  Consumer 

to  300  or  400  per  cent. ;  and  owing  to  abuses  in  the  management,  often 
from  700  to  800  per  cent.  For  a  Candy  of  indifferent  Tobacco  the 
Natives  now  pay  205  Rupees,  when  for  the  best  they  formerly  paid  but 

4768,  of  i83«,        do.   The  cost  of  a  Candy  of  Tobacco  in  Coimbatoor  is  about  22  Rupees, 

while 
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while  the  Monopoly  price  at  Palghaut  in  Malabar,  25  miles  distant^  ii3  ^ 
175  Rupees.  In  consequence  of  representations  made  to  Government, 
the  Monopoly  Price  was  reduced,  in  February  I8I6,  from  228  to  175 
Rupees  per  Candy ;  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  sold .  at  200  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  Monopoly  Price,  or  525  Rupees,  being  more  than  800  per 
cent,  upon  the  selling  price  to  the  Consumer  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Monopoly.  The  cause  of  the  advance  upon  the  Monopoly  Price,  in  this 
instance^  does  not  appear. 

By  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  lower  classes  are  deprived  of  the 
legal  use  of  a  commodity  which,  in  the  moist  climate  of  Malabar,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  of  life.  The  consequences  are,  that  Smugglers,  in 
bodies  of  50  or  lOO,  traverse  the  country,  plundering  wherever  they  go, 
4uid  occasionally  overpowering  the  Police.  Instances  have  occurred  of  4768,  of  183a. 
whole  villages  being  burnt  by  them,  when  the  Ryots  had  refused  to  sell 
thfeir  Tobacco.  All  the  Witnesses  speak  of  the  great  increase  of  Crime 
and  Fraud  which  has  taken  place.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  present 
Monopoly,  the  consumption  in  Malabar,  among  an  increasing  Population, 
has  decreased  more  than  40  per  cent. 

The  Land  Tax  in  Coimbatoor,  upon  the  Lands  which  yielded   this  Ibid. 

Tobacco,  was  fixed  in  1800  with  reference  to  the  unrestricted  cultivation 
and  free  sale  of  the  commodity.  In  1812,  the  Grovernment  prohibited 
the  cultivation,  except  under  Licence,  in  quantities  and  at  prices  fixed  by 
themselves ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  Land  Assessment. 

In  Malabar  and  Canara  the  Land  Revenue  is  lighter  than  in  other 
districts. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Ouwrat,  and  in  the  Northern  i48i,ofi83t. 
Provinces  generally. 

POST  OFFICE, 

The  Mails  are  carried  by  Runners  on  foot,  at  the  usual  rate  of  four 
miles,  an  Extraordinary  Express  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
general  state  of  the  Roads  in  the  Interior  does  not  admit  of  conveyance  by 
carriages  or  horses,  nor  would  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Mountain-torrents,  permit  the  use  of  them  during  the  Rainy 
Season.  A  Horse-post  was  tried  for  some  time  in  parts  of  the  Deccari, 
but  was  discontinued.  ^ 

The  Mail  is  not  at  present  much  used  by  the  Natives.    The  Government  1396,  of  1833. 
Despatches,  which  are  conveyed  free,  exceed  in  bulk  all  the  private  com- 
munications that  are  sent  by  Post. 

Your  Committee  do  not  see  any  room   for  material  improvement  of  971,  of  183a. 
the  Post-office  system,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country.     They  observe, 
however,  that  the  Public  Servants  are  allowed  to  frank  without  restriction 
as  to  weight  or  number. 

STAMPS. 

The  Stamp  Tax  was  established  in  Bengal  in  1797.     The  Towns  of  goai  of  1838, 
Madras   and   Bombay^    within    the   jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts, 
are  exempted.   * 

The  Instruments  liable  tb  this  Duty  in  Bengal  are  Contracts,  Deeds,  Con- 
veyances, Leases^  Powers  of  Attorney,  Policies  of  Insurance,  Promissory 
Notes,  Receipts,  Bail  Bonds,  and  Legal  Proceedings  generally^     Bills  of 
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" Exchange  under  25  Rupees,  and  Receipts  under  50  Rupees,  are  alone 

exempt. 

The  distribution  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  this  country ;  the 
use  of  them  is  becoming  more  general,  and  the  Revenue  therefrom  in- 
creasing. The  payments  between  the  Ryots  and  the  common  Dealer 
are  generally  too  small  to  require  a  Stamp,  All  Transfers  being  now 
required  to  be  made  on  Stamped  Paper,  the  great  Native  Capitalists,  who 
pay  no  other  direct  Impost,  ai^  included  under  the  operation  of  this 
Tax, 

In  Madras  the  Duties  were  imposed  in  1808  chiefly  on  Legal  Pro- 
ceedings ;  in  I8I6  the  Duties  were  extended  to  Bonds,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Receipts,  and  to  Deeds,  Leases  and  Mortgages.  The  Revenue  derived 
from  this  source  seems  to  be  stationary.  The  Judges  in  this  Presidency 
reported  generally  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that  the  use  of  Stamped 
Paper  had  considerably  checked  the  Forgery  of  Deeds  and  other  Docu- 
ments. 

The  Stamp  Tax  was  established  in  the  Bombay  Territory  in  1815« 

PILGRIM  TAXES. 

Besides  the  collection  of  a  certain  Sum. per  head  upon  all  Pilgrims 
resorting,  not  only  to  the  great  Temples,  but  to  many  of  the  smaller 
Pagodas  of  celebrity,  the  Offerings  which  the  Devotees  bring  with  thena 
are  also  subjected  to  a  Toll,  being  divided  in  fixed  proportions  between 
the  Officiating  Priest  and  the  Renter  of  the  Tolls.  Fixed  Sums  are  also 
demanded  for  permission  tO'  perform  the  various  Penances  to  wbkh  the 
Devotees  subject  themselves ;  and  no  Shops,  Booths  or  Stalls  can  be 
erected  during  theSe  Festivals  without  paying  a  Fee  for  the  Licence.  No 
401,  ofi83«.  Pilgrim  Taxes  are  collected  in  the  Madras  Presidency   by  any  Public 

Regulation,  but  the  Offerings  made  by  Pilgrims  at .  the  great  Temples 
are,  conformably  to  ancient  usage,  applied  to  the  Service  of  the  State,  after 
defraying  therefrom  the  Expenses  of  the  Temple. 

The  subject  of  Pilgrim  Taxes,  and  Imposts  of  a  similar  character,  have 
excited  much  interest  and  attention  in  this  Country,  but  Your  Committee 
refrain  from  entering  upon  the  question,  as  they  are  informed  that  it  is  at 
this  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Honie  Authorities. 
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IN  the  Judicial  Department  such  Evidence,  oral  and  documentaiy,  has 
been  taken,  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  of  the 
Judicial  Administration  in  India,  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  Indi^  Charter. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  import-^ 
ant  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  Judicial  Code  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  Regulations  of  the  other  Presidencies  have  also  been 
modified  at  various  times,  in  several  particulars;  and  in  Bengal  changes 
of  great  extent  have  succeeded  each  other  at  recent  periods. 

The  Inquiries  of  Your  Committee  have  been  directed  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  several  alterations,  the  success  that  has  attended  such  as 
have  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  and  the  anticipations  formed  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  more  recent  measures. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  their  Inquiries,  much  valuable 
infermation  has  b^en  received  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  delays 
in  ^ae  administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Judicature ;  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Indian  Courts ;  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  Vakeels 
or  Native  Bar ;  the  mode  of  taking  Evidence ;  the  efficacy  of  Judicial 
Oaths,  and  the  credibility  of  Native  Testimony ;  and  the  Costs  attending 
the  prosecution  and  defence  of  Civil  Suits.  Inquiry  was  also  made  into 
the  efiBciency  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  and  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
the  Mahomedan  Law  Officers,  whose  opinions,  or  verdicts,  were  required 
to  be  taken  in  all  trials  before  the  Courts  of  Circuit. 

Your  Committee*  directed  their  particular  attention  to  the  question  of 
what  alterations  it  might  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  system  of 
Judicial  Administration  if  Europeans  should  be  permitted  to  resort  freely 
to  India,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  our  Territorial  Possessions.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject  was  that  of  the  preparation  of  a  Code  of  Laws 
defining  rights  more  distinctly  than  has  yet  been  done,  and  laying  down 
principles  which  should  govern  our  Judicial  Tribunals  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  tenure,  mheritance,  succession,  and  contract,  and  the 
expediency  of  establishing  Legislative  Councils  abroad,  or  the  best  means 
of  otherwise  providing  for  the  preparation  of  local  enactments  calculated 
to  ensure  the  pure  and  speedy  administration  of  justice. 

The  System  of  Education  employed  for  preparing  the  Civil  Servants 
of  the  Company  to  discharge  the  various  and  high  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them,  and  more  especially  those  of  a  judicial  nature  has  been 
inquired  into.  The  Investigation  embraced  the  studies  at  the  East 
India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  particularly  that  pomon  of  them  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  of  the  principles  of  general  and  particular 
Law ;  and  it  was  extended  to  the  System  of  Instruction  prescribed  to 
Writers  on  their  arrival  in  India,  and  the  course  of  their  employment  and 
promotion  in  the  seveittl  branches  of  Indian  administration. 

The  practicability  and  expediency  of  employing  Natives  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  in  the  Administration  of  Justice) 
both  Civil  and  Criminal,  being  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  import- 
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ance,  minute  inquiries  were  made  into  the  extent  to  which  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  had  heretofore  been  engaged  in  those  functions  ;  the  educa- 
tion by  which  they  had  been  prepared  for  their  duties,  and  the  effect  of 
national  habits  and  feelings  on  their  moral  character ;  the  nature  of  the 
institution  denominated  "  Punchayet,*'  its  resemblance  to  that  of  juries 
or  of  arbitration ;  the  fitness  of  natives  to  sit  as  jurors  or  as  assessors  in 
the  courts,  and  their  qualifications  for  discharging  the  duties  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  Europeans  as  well  as  over  their  own 
cotiiitr3rmen. 

To  the  oral  Evidence,  the  chief  points  of  which  Your  Committee  have 
now  briefly  stated,  they  have  added  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
Documents,  which  they  have  arranged  in  Classes. 

The  First  Class  consists  of  a  series  of  Letters  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  their  Governments  of  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  reviewing  severally  the  operations  of  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Courts  at  those  Presidencies. 

The  Second  Class  embraces  Discussions  relative  to  the  Measures 
recommended  by  the  Home'  Authorities  in  1814,  and  the  operation  of 
the  Changes  introduced  into  the  Madras  Code  in  I8I6. 

The  Third  Class  exhibits  the  grounds  on  which  the  appointment  of  the 
functionaries  denominated  ^^  Commissioners  oi  Revemie  and  Circuit'^ 
took  place. 

The  Fourth  Class  contains  important  Documents  relative  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Judicial  Administration,  which  were  suggested  chiefly  by  the 
Calcutta  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Changes  which  have  in  consequence 
been  introduced,  or  are  in  contemplation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  detsdls  of  the  foregoing  Documents,  Your  Committee 
have  added  a  series  of  Statements,  some  of  which  have  been  prepared  in 
this  country,  and  some  in  the  office  of  the  Judicial  Secretary  at  Calcutta, 
showing  the  extent,  operations  and  expense  of  the  Judicial  Establishments. 

The  Laws,  to  the  consideration  of  which  the  labours  of  Your  Committee 
have  beein  devoted,  being  spread  over  a  number  of  large  volumes,  .which 
it  is  not  easy  to  consult,  and  it  being  frequently  desirable  to  refer  either 
to  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  several  topics  of  Local  Law  or  Regula- 
tion, or  to  the  subject  of  any  particular  Enactment  treated  of  or  referred 
to  in  any  Document  under  consideration.  Your  Committee  have  caused  an 
Abstract  to  be  prepared  of  the  Judicial  Regulations  of  the  Bengal  Code 
(which  has  principally  served  as  the  text-book  from  which  the  Regulations 
of  the  other  Presidencies  have  been  framed),  and,  as  the  provisions  "of  the 
Revenue  Laws  are  found  to  blend  themselves  so  intimately  with  those  for 
the  administration  of  Civil  Justice,  and  the  duties  of  the  Collectors  to  par- 
take, in  so  many  instances,  of  a  judicial  character,  the  Comn^ttee  directed 
tbe  preparation  of  a  similar  Abstract  of  the  Bengal  Revenue.  Regulation*. 
Tihi^se  Abstracts  constitute  the  Sixth  Appendix. 
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V. — Military. 


ON  all  matters  relating  to  the  Army  in  India,  many  Witnesses  of  great 
abHity  and  experience,  both  Civilians  and  Military  Officers,  have  been 
examined,  from  whom  there  has  been  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature,  and  also  relative  to  matters  of  detail. 

Upon  a  subject  so  extensive,  and  which  involves  many  questions  of 
delicacy,  as  well  as  of  general  policy,  Your  Committee  are  notprepared, 
at  this  lat«  period  of  the  Session,  to  enter  into  particulars.  They  must 
therefore  refer,  for  specific  information,  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  in  the 
Appendix ;  but,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  purport  of  that  Evidence,  they  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Evidence,  arranged  under  different  heads,  with  an 
Index  of  Reference, 

Although  Your  Committee,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  consider  it 
inexpedient  to  express  their  sentiments  upon  the  numeroas  points  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed,  they  cannot  separate  without  dis- 
charging the  pleasing  duty  of  recording  it  as  their  opinion,  founded  upon 
all  that  has  passed  under  their  review,  that  the  high  reputation  which 
has  been  long  enjoyed  by  the  Army  of  India  is  well  merited ;  and  they 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  important  requisites 
of  efficiency  and  economy  are  happily  combined  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Indian  Army,  and  in  the  general  and  detailed  administration  of  its 
aSiirs. 


VI. — Political  or  Foreign. 


VI. 

___^__^ ^  POUHCAL 

"■   "  or  ' 

FOREIGN. 

ON  the  State  of  the  Political  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  India,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  oral  Evidence  of  several  gentlemen  who,  either  from  their 
long  official  residence  in  India,  or  from  the  long  application  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities  to  Indian  Affairs,  w^ere  most  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject ;  to  several  Papers  and  Documents  communicated  by  the  Board 
of  Control ;  and  to  several  Statements,  affording  very  valuable  informa- 
tion, from  gentlemen  who  have  held  official  situations  in  India,  in  reply  to 
the  Circular  Letter  of  the  Secretary  qf  the  Board  of  Control. 

With  respect  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Political 
and  Foreign  Affiurs  of  the  Company  since  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in 
1813,  the  annexed  Tabular  Statement  exhibits  in  one  view  the  additions 
of  Territory  acquired^during  that  Period,  whether  by  war  or  by  amicable 
arrangements  with  Native  States.  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  the  Dutch 
Possessions  on  the  Continent  of  India  were  ceded  by  the  King  of  the  Treaty  with  the 
Netherlands  in  1824,  in  exchange  for  the  British  Settlement  of  Bencoolen  £°f  ^Z^^*^^^" 
in  Sumatra. 

In  order  to  afford  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
Blast  India  Company  with  the  various  Foreign  States,  whether  within  or 
without  the  Unfits  above  described,  a  List  is  subjoined  of  the  several 
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FOHEiGN.       States,  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  the  British 

Government. 

Foreign  Independent  States : 

China.  Persia. 

Cochin-China.  Caubul. 

^  Siam.  Muscat. 
Aya. 

*         .  Native  States  not  under  British  Protection, 

Nepam. 

Lahore  (subject  to  Runjeet  Sing). 

Chiefs  of  Scind/at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Scindia« 


13. 


Native  States  toith  which  Subsidiary  Treaties  exist. 

Kingof  Oude.  Travancore  (whose  capital  is  Trivandnun.)' 

The  Booslah,  or  Rajahof  Nagpore.  '  Cochin  (whose  capital  is  Cochin.) 

The  Nizam  (whose  cltpital  is  Hyderabad.)  The  Guicowar  (whdse  capital  is  Baroda.) 

Hokar  (whose. capital  is  Indoor.)  Cutch  (whose  capital  is  Bhooj.) 
lifyioxe  (whose  capital  is  Mysore.) 

Native  States  under  British  Protection  but  without  Subsidiary  Treaties. 

Siccim.  States  of  Rajpootana. 

The  Seik,  or  Hill  States,  on  the  left  States  of  Malwa. 

bank  of  the  Sutledge.  States  of  Guzerat 

Jaut,  anil  other  States,  on  the  right  bank  -  States  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

of  the  Jumna.  Burmese  fix>ntier. 

/  .     Boondela  States. 

State  Pensioners. 

The  Kin^  of  Delhi.  Rajah  of  Tanjore. 

Nabob  of  Ben^.  The  Peishwa. 

Na)>ob  of  the  Camatic.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tippoo,  8u>.  &c 

..  Advertence  will  first  be  had  to  Foreign  States,  extra-Indian,  which,  for 
^the  purposes  of  the  present  Inquiry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  in 
a  cursory  manner. 

The  state  of  the  Company's  relations,  both  Political  and  Commercid, 
with  the  Empire  ofCAina,  has  been  considered  in  a  former  Report,  in 
connexion  with  Xhe  important  question  respecting  the  Monopoly  of  the 
ehina  Trade. 

«o,  ai,2a,a3,«4.       With  Persia  the  Company  are  in  Alliance,  and  have  a  Resident  at  the 
;Go&rt  of  the  Sovereign. 

ao.  .  With  Cochin-China^  SiaUj  Caubul^  Nepaul  and  Ava^  the  intercourse  of 

the  Compaiiy  is  principally  of  a  Commercial  nature,  but  they  have  Resi- 
dents estabhshed  at  Nepaul  and  Ava*  These  Residents,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  witness,  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the  intercourse  kept  up  by  occa- 
sional special  Envoys ;  in  which  case  the  witness  represents  that  the 
Company  would  be  relieved  from  a  considerable  anriual  Expense. 

With  the  Imaum  of  Muscat^  and  xsnth  other  Chiefs  on  the  Western 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Company  have  Treaties  for  Commercial 

furposes,  and  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of 
iracy  in  the  Gulf.  In  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  provisions 
of  these  Treaties,  the  Company  have  established  Political  Agents  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  It  is  suggested  by  the  same 
witness  that  a  Native  Agent  at  Muscat^  or  an  European  Merchant  as 
Consul,  with  one  or  two  Cruisers  in  the  Gulf,  would  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary at  a  considerably  diminished  expense. 

Before  the  war  which  broke  out  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
^ai  Hastings^  ^the   Ncpaidese    \i^\&   a  very   threatening   and   commanding 

446.  pQsitioi)i  along  the  whole  of  our  Northern  frontier.     The  opinion  of  the 
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witnesses  is,  that  the  Treaty  by  which  that  war  was  terminated  has  438. 

amply  secured  us  against  this  danger.     The  Nepaulese  are  now  confined 
on  three  sides  by  our  Territory,  and  on  the  North  by  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  so  that  they  are  completely  enclosed,  and  have  no  power  of  . 
acting  in  any  direction  beyond  their  own  Territory. 

The  most    powerful    independent  Prince  in  India  is  Rmjeet  Sing.     14. 53,54*  55. 
His  Territory  is,  in  the  language  of  one  witness,  the  only  one  in  India 
that  is  not  substantially  British  dominion.     It  consists  principally  of  the 
Punjab,  or  country  lying  within  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus.     The 
population  consists  of  various  tribes  of  unsettled  and  predatory  habits« 

Within  the  Peninsula,  Scindia  is  the  only  Prince  who  preserves  the  17,  iS. 

semblance  of  independence,  and  he  preserves  no  mor^  than  the  sem-  374* 

blance;  his  power  has  been  completely  broken  by  a  succession  of 
reverses.  His  dominions  are  surrounded  by  the  Territory  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  Allies  who  are  bound  to  negotiate  with  Foreign  States  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Company.  We  have  a  Resident  at  his 
Court,  and  a  stationary  camp  in  his  neighbourhood* 

The  States  which  compose  the  Subsidiary  St/item  have  been  already 
enumerated.  It  is  unnecessary  here  exactly  to  define  the  various  degrees 
of  interference  which  the  Treaties  with  these  States  permit.  It  wnl  be 
sufficient  to  describe  the  leading  features  which  are  common  to  all  the 
Treaties. 

The  chief  provisions  contained  in  these  Treaties  are,  1st,  The  stipulated 
protection  of  the  British  Government  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic. 2d,  Mutual  co-operation  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  other  powers. 
Sd,  The  Allied  State  agrees  to  receive  and  maintain  a  British  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  State.     4th,  The  State  agrees  to  receive  a  British 

'  Resident,  through  whose  medium  is  imparted  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  British  Government  on  all  affairs  connected  with  external,  and  some- 
times with  internal,  administration,  by  which  advice  and  counsel  the 
Allied  State  is  bound  to  abide.  5th,  The  Prince  agrees  to  abandon  all 
political  intercourse  with  other  powers,  except  through  the  medium  of 

*  the  British  Government,  and  binds  himself  to  refer  to  the  latter  all 
disputes  that  may  eventually  arise  with  other  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  retains  in  general  the  exercise  of  his 
independent  authority  on  all  civil  matters  withm  his  dominions. 

In  some  cases  the  Princes  who  had  engaged  to  pay  a  pecuniary  Subsidy 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  force  have  subsequently  ceded  territory 
in  lieu  of  Subsidy.  In  the  recent  Subsidiary  Alliances  this  practice  has 
been  generally  adopted. 

On  the  question  whether  the  Subsidiary  system  oe  favourable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  great  diversity  of  opinion 
appears  to  exist. 

The  old  remedy,  it  is  said,  for  gross  misgovemment  in  India,  was  cop-  1. 

spiracy  or  insurrection.     The  Subsidiary  system,  by  introducing  a  British  3^. 

force,  bound  by  Treaty  to  protect  the  Sovereign  against  all  enemies,  75. 

domestic  or  foreign,  renders  it  impossible  for  his  subjects  to  subvert  his  165. 

power  by  ibrce  of  arms.     That  fear  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  people  ^^^. 

which,  in  the  independent  States  of  the  East,  checks  in  some  degree  the  a^e. 

cruelty  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  has  no  effect  on  Princes  who  are  assured  303. 

of  receiving  support  from  Allies  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Natives  in  304. 

power  and  knowledge.     Thus  the  dependant  Sovereign,  restricted  from  518. 

the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  secured  from  the  danger  of  revolt,  generally  ^  . 
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bec6mes  voluptuous  or  miserly ;  he  sometimes  abandons  himself  tt> 
sensual  pleasure ;  he  sometimes  sets  himself  to  accumulates  vast  hoard 
of  wealth  }  he  vexes  his  subjects  with  exactions  so  grievous  that  nothinjg 
but  the  dread  of  the  3ritish  arms  prevents  them  from  rising  up  against 
him.  The  people,  it  ia  said,  are  degraded  and  impoverished.  Ail 
honourable  feeling  is  extinguished  in  the  higher  classes. .  A  letter  from 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  has  been  quoted,  in  which  that  distinguished  otj^r 
states  that  the  effects  of  the  Subsidiary  System  may  be  traced  in  decaying 
villages  and  decreasing  population,  and  that  it  seems  impossibly  to  retaqi 
it  without  nourishing  all  the  vices  of  bad  government.  Mr.  Russell,  who 
was,  during  nearly  21  years.  Resident  or  Assistant  Resident  at  Hyder- 
abad, and 'Mn  Bay  ley,  who  was,  during  five  years,  a  Member  of  Council 
in  Bengal,  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Colonel  Bamewall,  who  was  Political  Agent  in  Katty war,  says  that  "  it  is 
♦^  the  most  difficult  thing  to  prevent  our  protection  from  being  abused."' 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nagporc,  says  that  "  oiir 
**  support  has  given  cover  to  oppressions  and  extortions  which  probably, 
**  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  produced  rebellion.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  entitled  to  great 
/f^pect,  speak  of  this  system  more  favourably.     Sir  John  Malcolm  is  6( 
opinion  that  it  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society  in  India. 
.Colonel  Munro  speaks  well  of  its  operation  in  Mysore  and  Travancote. 
But  it  is  in  evidence  that  Mysore  was  for  a  considerable  time  governed 
by  an  able  Minister,  whom  the  British  Government  had  selected,  and 
who  acted  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  British  Resident; 
and  that  in  Travancore,  where  Colonel  Munro  held  the  office  of  Resi- 
dent, be  assumed  (with  the  full  approbation  of  his  own  Government) 
the   charge   of  the  whole  administration  of  the   country.     He  states, 
that  the  British  Resident  has  of  late  ceased  to  direct  the  Governihent, 
and  that  in  consequence  afiairs  have  relapsed  into  disorder.     There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  the  evils  which  have  been  described  as  belonging 
to  the  Subsidiary  system  have,  since  the  death  of  Poorneah,  been  grievously 
felt  in  Mysore.     In  fact.  Colonel  Munro  distinctly  ^ays,  *'  the  Subsidiary 
**  system  is  calculated  to  occasion  misgovernment  and  oppression  pf  the 
•*  inhabitants,  unless  it  is  corrected  by  the  influence  of  the  British  Resi- 
"  dent."     Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  Resident  in  Oude,  and  whose  opinion 
.  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Subsidiary  system,  statfes,  that  th6  Sbve^ 
reign  at  whose  Court  he  was  stationed  collected  vast  sums  in  discredit- 
able and  oppressive  ways ; .  that  the  British  force  was  frequently  employed 
in  assisting  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  that  we  were  bound  by  treaty 
to  put  down  all  resistance  to  the  Established  Government ;  and  that  the 
'  Prince  veas,  by  his  connexion  with  us,  completely  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  deposition. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  who  are  nv)st  favour- 

^19  587- 61 3>  614.  able  to  the  Subsidiary  system  that  the  constant  interference  of  thp  British 

Government  is  necessary  to  make  that  system  tolerable  to  the  body  of 

the  people ;  but  about  the  degree  and  mode  of  interference  great  diversity 

of  opinion  seems  to. exist.     In  some  of  the  dependant  States,  the  British 

.Government  has  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  a  Dewan  or  Minister,  in 

whom  is  placed  confidence ;  arid  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  that  this  plan,  though  objectionable,  is  yet,  on  the 

wihole,  the  best  which  can  be  adopted.     **  It  is,''  he  says,  "  the  only 

*^  measure  by  which  any  amends  can  be  madei  to  the  people  of  tlie 

f*i  country  for  the  miseries  brought  upon  them  by  the  Subsidiary  force  in 

» **  giving   stability  to  a   vicious   Government."     The  opinion   of  some 

V^vftpesdes  of  great  authority  is  adverse  to  this  plan.     In  I^jsore,  during 
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the  long  minority  of  the  young  Rajah,  it  is  said  to  have  succteeded  per- 
fectly. In  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  saia  to 
faa?e  aggravated  all  ilie  evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Subsidiary  system. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  all  the  Evidence  which  hais  been  offered  to 
Your  Committee  on  this  subject  tends  to  show  that  any  sudden  change 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Those  witnesses  who  have 
dwelt  most  on  the  evils  of  the  Subsidiary  policy,  have  i^dmitted  that  we 
can  remove  those  evils  only  by  watching  for  favourable  conjunctures,  and 
by  gradually  introducing  a  better  system. 

If  we  are  not  to  abandon  the  Subsidiary  system,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to 
render  it  as  beneficial,  or  rather  as  little  detrimental,  as  possible,  to  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Allied  States. 

The  perspnal  character  of  the  Resident  must  always  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  is  much  more  of  a  Minister  than  an  Ambassa* 
dor;  he  carries  the  Subsidiary  system  into  effect;  and  is  the  organ 
through  which  the  views  of  the  British  Government  must  be  promoted. 
He  has  to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  governing  those,  who,  from  their 
MBtion,  should  themselves  be  Governors,  and  has  to  contend  with  th^ 
|>erpetual  intrigues  of  the  natives  who  surround  the  Court.  But  there  is 
fivijlenoe  to  prove  that,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Resident  are  judiciously  directed, 
fee  may  not  only  promote  the  interests  of  his  own  Government,  but  in^ 
cjrease  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  many 
cases,  the  Treaties  leave  to  the  Subsidized  Prince  independent  authority 
within  his  own  dominions,  yet  if  the  Prince,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
^luthority,  so  vexes  his  people  as  to  endanger  public  tranquillity,  in  that 
case  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Resident  (with  the  sanction  of  his  own 
Ciovernment)  to  address  the  strongest  remonstrances  to  the  Prince,  with 
n  view  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  more  equitable  system  of  rule.  In  point 
*of  fact,  as  already  observed,  it  appears  that  efforts  of  this  nature  have 
been  fr^aently  made,  and  sometimes  with  good  eflfect. 

In  consequence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  British  troops  beiag  main- 
tained by  the  Subsidiary  Princes,  the  Supreme  Government  appear  to 
have  felt  themselves  enabled,  within  the  last  three  years,  to  make  great 
'military  reductions.  At  present  the  British  Subsidiary  Force  is  distri- 
buted amongst  the  Allied  States  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaties ; 
in  addition  to  which  the  general  security  and  tranquillity  of  our  own 
territories  are  provided  for  by  permanent  camps,  stationed  in  such  posi- 
tions within  the  Company's  territory  as  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
eligible,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  external  danger,  and  to  preserve 
internal  order  and  tranquiUity.  If  the  direct  sway  of  the  Company 
should  be  hereafter  extended  over  the  territories  of  the  Princes  with 
whom  we  are  now  in  alliance,  we  should  of  course  be  relieved  from  the 
obhgation  of  stationing  a  specific  number  of  troops  within  those  terri- 
tories ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  in  such  a 
case  Vi smaller  aggregate  force,  disposed  where  it  might  act  with  the  greatest 
advantage  for  general  purposes,  would  be  quite  as  efficient  as  the  larger 
force  which,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain. 

Those  States  which  are  dependant  on  the  Company,  hut  are  not  Sub- 
sidiary, will  now  be  noticed.  Among  these  are  the  Rajpoot  States ; 
a  collection  of  principalities  which  stand  to  us  io  the  same  relation  in 
which  they  stood  towards  the  paramount  power  in  former  times.  Having 
always  been  under  the  control  of  one  superior  or  another,  these  Princes 
have  the  less  reason  to  be  jealous  of  our  supremacy.  The  general  fea- 
ture of  our  engagements  with  them  is  protection  and  guarantee  of  their 
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FOREIGN.        territory  on  our  part,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  British  supremacy  on 

—^ theirs.     Some  are  bound  to  furnish  contingents  of  a  specified  amount ; 

others  to  place  the  whole  of  their  resources  at  our  disposal.  Some  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  British  Government,  whilst  others  are  exempt  from  that 
obligation. 

The  Rajpoot  Chiefs  are  men  of  a  high  military  spirit,  and  would  be 
276.  616.        likely  to  revolt  from  vexatious  restrauits.     It  is  said  to  be  our  policy  to 
^  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  their  internal  affairs.*     Some  of  the  wit- 

nesses conceive  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  emancipate  them  altogether 
from  the  obligations  which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  ;  but  upon  this 
point  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  high  authorities,  .and  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  that  question. 

With  reference  to  the  several  minor  States,  not  Subsidiary,  with  whom 
485,  we  are  connected,  Sir  John  Malcolm  conceives  that,  instead  of  keeping  up 

so  many  substantive  Political  Agents,  carrying  on  a  direct  correspendence 
vith  the  Supreme  Government,  it  would  be  better  to  assign  extensive 
districts  to  the  superintendence  of  Commissioners,  or  Officers  of  a  high 
rank,  under  some  other  designation,  to  whom  the  subordinate  Agents 
should  report  their  proceedings,  and  from  whom  they  should  receive 
instructions.  Upon  this  plan,  it  is  stated,  a  more  uniform  system  of 
political  management  would  be  established,  and  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  matters  of  inferior 
importance. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  State  Pensioners.  These  Princes  are  the 
descendants  of  those  Native  Sovereigns  whose  dominions  we  possess.  On 
these  Princes,  and  their  posterity,  we  have  settled  Pensions  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  birth.  They  are  greatly 
attached  to  the  remnant  of  dignity  which  is  lefl  to  them,  and  held  in 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  by  the  natives  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  danger  of  their  disturbing  the  peace  of  India,  by  attempts  to 
recover  the  power  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 


•  Ndc^^Dns  obeenratioD  is  mainly  feonded  opoD  CoU  Tod*8  Letter  in  Uie  PoUtical  Appendix* 
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GENERAL    APPENDIX. 


L 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the  State  of  l^ociety  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Morals ;  and  on  the  means  of  improving  it— Written  chiefly 
in  the  Year  1793. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  Affairs  of  The  East  India  Company.       OENERAL 

APPENDIX. 


Honourable  Sirs, 


I. 


ACCORDING  to  the  intimation  if?hich  I  lately  took  the  liberty  of  giving,  I  have  now  ..^i.^ 

the  honour  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  tract  which  bears  ppon  a  subject  pressed  yi^^  Grant's  State 
by  repeated  proposals  on  your  attention,  namely,  the  communication  of  Christianity  to  the  of  Society  in  Atia^ 
natives  of  our  possessions  in  the  East. 

That  this  is  a  question  of  importance,  will  hardhr  be  denied ;  and  from  the  numerous 
letters  whigh  have  been  addressed  to  the  Court,  in  favour  of  such  communication,  as  well  as 
from  the  share  of  general  regard  now  bestowed  on  subjects  of  that  nature,  it  appears  to  be' 
a  question  on  which  an  explicit  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  is  become 
necessarY, 

It  is  tnerefore  in  different  views,  worthy  of  a  full  and  candid  discussion ;  and  such  I  have 
been  solicitous  to  give  it,  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  duty,  arising  from  the  several 
relations  in  which  ifind  myself  placfed.  For,  in  becoming  an  advocate,  as  I  profess  mvself 
to  be,  for  making  known  to  our  Asiatic  subjects,  the  pure  and  benign  principles  of  our 
divine  religion,  I  not  only  pay  that  obedience  which  is  due  to  its  authoritative  injunctions, 
but,  in  my  sincere  opinion,  highly  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  Company,  and  the 
ecaieral  welfare  of  the  many  mifiions  living  under  its  government  Nor  can  I  doubt,  that 
uiis  will  be  the  verdict  of  serious  deUberation,  however  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  und^ 
some  of  its  aspects,  may  have  unneccessarily  excited  alarm. 

In  earlier  periods,  the  Company  manifested  a  laudable  zeal  for  extending,  as  far  as  its 
means  then  went,  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Pagan  tribes,  among  whom  its 
iactories  were  placed.  It  has  since  brospered,  and 'become  great,  in  a  way  to  which  the 
eommercial  history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel ;  and  for  this  it  is  indebted  to  the 
fostering  and  protecting  care  of  divine  Providence.  It  owes,  therefore,  the  warmest  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  and  it  equally  needs  the  support  of  the  same  .beneficent  Power  in  time  to 
come;  for  tne  *'  changes  and  chances^  to  which  human  affairs  are  always  liable,  and 
especially  the  emphatic  lessons  of  vicissitude  which  the  present  day  has  supplied,  may 
assure  us,  that  neither  elevation  nor  safety  can  be  maintained  by  any  of  the  nations  or  rulers 
of  the  earth,  but  through  Him  who  governs  the  whole.  The  duty  therefore  of  the  Company, 
as  part  of  a  Christian  community,  its  peculiar  superadded  obligations,  its  enlarged  means, 
ana  its  continual  dependence  upon  the  divine  favour,  all  call  upon  it  to  honour  God,  by 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  that  revelation  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind. 

In  urging  this  momentous  work,  however,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  as  connecting 
with  the  formation  and  execution  of  any  scheme  for  the  performance  of  it,  every  prudent 
care,  every  just  precaution,  which  maybe  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  to 
the  wise,  humble,  mild  sjHrit  of  that  religion  which  ia  to  be  recommended.  At  present 
I  presume  to  offer  no  specific  proposal,  contending  only  for  the  general  principle ;  but  if  that 
is  recognised,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  submit  the  ideas  I  entertain  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  imght  be  rafely  brought  into  operation. 

If  the  considerations  already,  adduced,  did  not  sufficiently  guard  me  against  the  censure 
of  launching  beyond  the  ordinary  Unes  of  business,  I  might  justly  pleeul,  that  the  office 
which  you.  Gentlemen,  exercise,  and  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  in  common  with  you, 
summons,  not  unfrequently,  your  attention  to  subjects  of  the  highest  nature, — to  the 
principles  of  government,  and  the  interests  of  nations;  subjects  upon  which,  having 
mentioned  them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  even  a  deliberative  voice,  though  to  that 
you  are  not  restrained,  attaches  a  trust  of  great  importance  to  the  station  of  a  Director. 

But  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  treatise  which  is  now  offered  to  your  perusal, 
I  am  sensible  that  I  need  the  utmost  indulgence.  Incapable  at  best  to  do  justice  to  the 
several  topics  which  it  embraces,  I  might  yet  in  India,  the  centre  of  materials  and  informal- 
tion  relating  to  them,  have  produced  somethine  less  unworthy  of  notice;  but  though  I  held 
there  the  l^ing  opinions  now  advanced,  no  idea  of  giving  any  pubUcity  to  them,  by  writing, 
ever  occurred  to  me,  until  after  my  return  to  this  country,  when  persuaded  of  the  expediency 
of  some  attempt  of  that  kind,  and  incited  by  a  particular  occasion,  I  several  yearis  ago 
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J  hastily  drew  up  the  substance  of  the  present  essay.     It  has  howcTer  since  lien  by  me  un- 

^*  used,  and  my  other  avocations  have  allowed  me  only  to  revise  it,  not  to  form  a  new  work 

Mr  rmnt's  State    ^  ^^uld  certainly  have  been  desirable.    To  meet  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  to  fortify  the 
of  Socictv  in  Asia.    ^*^°^®"*  ^'^'^h  is  maintained  in  it,  many  things  are  introduced  which  must  be  already 
^  known  to  you,  and  indeed  things  which  in  my  own  first  views,  T  should  have  deemed 

superfluous ;  for  according  to  my  apprehension,  the  main  question  is  so  dear  as  to  need 
little  auxiliary  illustration.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  I  am  content  to  come 
forward,  at  the  call  of  a  greater  interest,  forming  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  nor  having 
on  that  score,  any  higher  hope,  than  thatjrou  may  be  pleased  to  receive  this  tract  on  the 
footing  of  one  of  those  many  Papers  o/*^E{mes5,  with  which  the  records  of  your  govern- 
ments have  been  furnished,  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  men  whose  time « and 
thoughts  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  concerns  of  active  life. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant^ 
East-India  House,  1  CkoHe^  Grant. 

August  1 6th,  1797.  / 
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CHAP.  I. 

IfUroduction;  including  a  hrirf  Review  of  British   Territorial  Admimstralion  in 

The  East 

British  territorial        WHATEVER  diversity  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  respecting  the  past  conduct  of  the 
AdmiiuBtratioD.     English  in  the  East,  all  parties  will  concur  in  one  sentiment,  that  we  ought  to  study  the 
happiness  of  the  vast  body  of  subjects  which  we  have  acquired  there.    Upon  this  proposi- 
tion, taken  as  a  truth  of  the  highest  certainty  and  importance,  the  following  Observations, 
now  submitted  with  great  deference,  are  founded. 

He  who  ventures  to  propose  a  plan  which  has  an  air  of  novelty,  at  a  time  when  the  wildest 
fanaticism  in  politics  and  philosophy  is  pursuing,  with  impious  and  inhuman  success,  tiie 
indiscriminate  subversion  of  received. principles  and  existing  establishments,  labours  under 
peculiar  disadvantages.  Truth,  however,  and  reason,  always  the  same,  are  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  they  may  sometimes  be  perrerted  and  abused.  Of  late  they  have  beea 
perverted  and  abused  in  a  way  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  writer  of  these  obser- 
vations holds  the  spirit  that  has  thus  broken  forth,  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  would 
Stand  at  the  remotest  distance  from  its  influence.  His  aim  is  to  promote  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  men,  by  pacific  and  rational  means,  and  where  he  is  compelled  to  speak  of  past  or 
presient  errors  and  defects,  he  mentions  them  with  no  disposition  to  oen^uroy  but  solefy  with 
(he  view  of  doing  good.  He  trusts,  that  if  the  opinions  which  he  delivers,  and  the  measures 
which  he  recommends  in  the  subsequent  p^a^es,  be  patiently  and  impartially  considered, 
they  will  neither  be  found  inconsistent  with  rignt  principles,  nor  pointing  to  any  other  than 
the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

Although  in  theory  it  never  can  have  been  denied,  that  the  welfare  of  our  Asiatic  suhjeets 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  yet  in  practice,  this  acknowledged  truth  has  been 
but  slowly  foUowea  up,  and  some  of  the  inferences  which  are  deducible  from  it,  remain,  as  it 
should  seem,  stiU  to  be  discovered.  Of  late  undoubtedly  much  has  been  done^  and  exceU 
lently  done,  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  subjects  in  the  East ;  yet  upon  an  attentive 
examination  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  much  still  remains  to  be  performed. 

It  is  now  five-ana-thir^  years  since  the  English  East-India  Company^  and  through  that 
Company  the  British  Nation,  acauired  an  extensive  political  power  in  Hindostan^  Some 
A.  D.  1757.  time  before  this  period,  they  haa  been  compelled  bv  the  ambition  of  the  French,  to  take  a 
part  in  contests  which  had  arisen  among  the  Mahomedan  Princes  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast ;  for  the  representatives  of  that  nation,  the  first  among  the  people  of  Europe  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  procuring  a  dominion  out  of  the  broken  empire  of  the  Moguls,  pursued 
their  object  by  entering  systematically  into  the  politics  of  the  Decan,  and  becoming  hence 
the  ally  of  one  of  the  parties  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  Camatic,  the  English  wiu> 
foreseeing  the  success  which  would  probably  attend  the  unchecked  prosecution  of  uiis  ambi- 
tious enterprize,  and  in  the  consequent  aggrandizement  of  their  rivals,  the  ruin  of  their  owa 
commercial  establishments,  espoused  the  defensible  pretensions  of  the  other  side.  In  this 
juggle  they  were  finally  victorious ;  they  gave  a  Nabob  to  the  Camatic,  w^o  continued  to 
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4apeod  iipoa  them ;  and  wane  tbii^  aklvaoced  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  aod  political 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  India.  Bat  that  prince  was  left  by 
ire«Uy  in  full  possession  of  the  internal  jgovemBoent  of  his  lerrit<mes>  and  exercised  aU  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  over  the  people  of  them.  The  only  possession  which  the  English 
retained  for  themselves,  was  a  narrow  tract  of  land  along  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  chiefly  in» 
the  vicinity  of  their  principal  settlement  of  Madras. 

Bengml  was  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  British  empire  in  the  East.  The  first  military 
operations  however  of  the  naticm  in  that  province,  instead  of  beins  prompted  by  views  of 
Qonquesty  were  emploved  solely  for  the  aefence  of  their  principal  mctory,  suddenly^  wheo 
they  thought  only  of  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  (commerce,  wantonly  attacked  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  country,  the  recent  successor  of  an  usurper,  with  a  numerous  asmy.  The  Kiglish  of 
Calcutta^  bavmg  neither  men  nor  means  adequate  to  this  unexpected  8ervice»  fell  an  easy 
prey,  and  the  survivors  of  the  barbarous  scenes  then  exhibiteKi,  were  driven  from  their 
plundered  settlement,  and,  destitote  of  every  thine,  forced  to  seek  a  wretohed  reAip^e  on  the 
water.  At  this  crisis,  tike  warfare  and  the  poUticaf  transactions  into  which  the  English  had 
been  led  in  the  Camatic,  appeared  of  new  importance.  By  the  result  of  them,  the  Qoveni'* 
ment  of  Madias  wa^  itself  in  a  condition  to  assert  by  arms  the  ri^ht  of  the  (Company  and 
die  Nation,  to  the  settlements  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  m  Beug^,  and  to' seek  a 
compensation  for  the  immense  property  of  which  tiiey  haa  been  despoiled.  . 

That  right  was  uncjuestionaole ;  it  was  derived  nrom  the  lawful  sovereigii  <^  Hindostan^ 
when  the  empire  was  m  the  tenith  of  its  power,  and  had  long  been  quietly  enjoyed.  The 
struggle  made  for  the  recovery  and  security  of  it,  which  was  on  our  part  sdf-ddRenoe>  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  aggressor;  for  after  once  breaking  with  us,  he  never  thoi:^t  himself  safe 
until  we  should  be  extirpated.  Fresh  plots  for  our  destruction  soon  terminated  a  pacitica*- 
tion,  in  which  he  had  never  been  sincere ;  we  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sufibring 
fxtiqpalaon  from  our  just  and  ancient  possession^  or  maintaining  by  totte  our  footing  in  the 
country  against  the  oppressive  ruler  of  it ;  and  a  handful  of  foreigners  driven  to  Uus  extre- 
mity, accepted  dbe  offers  of  confederacy,  which  his  sai^uinary  tyranny  impelled  some  of  the 
jNincipal  persoAs  Uvin^  under  his  gdvemment  to  make,  for  his  depositioB^  und  the  substitK* 
tion  or  another  Mussulman  in  his  room.  Perhaps  tlie  rigid  oasuists  might  not  choose  to 
defend  the  expedient  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  our  arms,  by  leaguing  widi  the  subjects 
^  the  Habobw  imminent  as  our  da^er  and  theirs  was.  This  point  m«st  be  left  to  be  tried 
«pon  its  own  mmts ;  but  whatever  decision  may  be  passed  oonceniing  it»  two  things  are  in 
fiumess  entitled  to  attention  in  the  gaieral  consideration  of  this  subject:— First,  3iat  it  is 

ErobaUe  the  Company  and  the  Nation,  bad  they  remained  without  comederates^  never  would 
ave  submitted  to  be  wantonly  stript  of  valuaue  righto;  therefore  the  maintenance  of  thesi, 
with  further  accessions  of  force  derived  from  their  own  resources,  might  have jiroduoed  the 
discomfiture  of  their  enemy,  and  by  an  easy  consequence,  his  loss  of  power  :*-^eoonc^,  that 
the  confederation  into  which  the  English  entered  was  no  part  of  their  original  plan,  bnt  an 
incidental  circumstance  in  the  sequel  of  hostilities. 

From  this  circumstance,  however,  viewed  in  the  most  unfavourable  Ugbt,  pre)«diea  has 
taken  occasion  to  characterize  the  whole  of  their  transactions  of  that  period;  aaia  im  Bieneh, 
who  as  has  been  said,  first  of  the  European  nations,  conceived  the  scneme  of  iadian  war  and 
conouest,  and  whose  rame  of  wanton  ambition  ended  in  the  loss  of  all  their  possessions  in 
the  East,  have  not  faited  to  describe  the  revolution  in  Bengal  as  originating  in  our  hnrless 
lost  of  wealth  and  dominion.  Many  of  the  inflammatoiy  misrepresentations  which  envious 
disi^>pointed  rivaldbip  has  prompted  them  to  make,  our  own  countrymen  have  pieeipitately 
adopted,  not  examining  whether,  in  their  readiness  to  testify  an  amorrenoet>f  mjusftioe  to** 
waids  the  natives  of  India/  they  were  not  inadvertently  contributing  to  do'iujostiee  to  the 
character  of  their  own  nation.  But  as  in  any  serious  inquiry  into  the  duties  whkih  we  owe 
to  our  subjects  in  that  country,  men  of  correot  principles  will  naturally  bo  led  to  oarry  back 
their  view  to  the  first  steps  by  which  #e  acquir^  poWer  there,  it  is  hoped  that  some  brief 
ducidatiOn  of  so  important  a  question,  both  here  and  as  it  nwy  oobm  again  into  notiee^n 
the  course  of  this  essay,  will  be  deemed  no  irrelevant  digression. 

By  the  deposition  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  provinces  which  he  had  roled#  fell  first  under 
the  control  of  the  English,  and  subsequently  under  their  iimnediate  management.  Thcfy 
acquired  also  among  tiie  conquesto  made  from  the  French  soon  after  tikis  revolu^on^  a  tract 
of  country  onthe  Coromandel  Coast,  called  from  ite  rdative  situatioa,  tte  -Northern  Cirears; 
and  at  a  later  period,  the  celebrated  district  of:  Benares  wiis  anaramd  by  cession  to  their 
possessions  on  the  Gan^.  These  countries,  thus  acquired,  and  now  held  in  fuU  property 
9y  the  British  Nation,  joining  mtik  them  Bombay  and  Salsett,  are  reckoned  by  that  aUe 
geographer.  Major  Rennel,  to  contain  182,000  square  miles,  that  is  50,000  square  miles 
more  tnan  are,  according  to  him,  contained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  the  popula- 
tion of  these  extensive  regions  may  be  estimated  at  about  fourteen  millions.*  Besides  these 
absolute  acquisitions,  the  fertile  territory  of  Oude,  with  its  appendages,  is  to  be.  reckoned 
^nK)ng  the  stotes  dependent  on  the  British  power,  which  are  governed  internally  by  their 
pwn  princes ;  and  all  the  territories  which  come  under  this  description,  are  by  tiie  same 
author,  computed  to  contain  nearty  100,000  square  miles.  Supposing « their  peculation  to 
be  in  proportion  less  than  that  of  fiengal,  it  may  be  allowable  *to  state  it  at  su  millions. 
The  conquests  lately  made  in  the  Mysore  Country  and  on  the  Makbar  Coast,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  account  of  the  territorial  property  of  the  British  Nation.    Th^  have  not  been 

directly 

*  The  latest  estimates  would  make  Beogal,  I  of  these   different  possessions  may  amount 
Behar,  and  our  p&rt  of  Orissa,  to  contain  at  least  |  sixteen  milliotis. 
twelve  mBlions.    If  they  do,  the  whole  po]pt(IatioD 
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APPENDIX* 


.  directly  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration,  because  it  is  intended  to  speak  chi^ 

** upon  the  authority  of  time  and  experience;  but  the  observations  which  these  suggest, 

-^    G     testate    '^^P^^'^^B  ^^  people  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted,  will  doubtless  equally  apply  to 
^Seoi^^  Alia.  ^^^  of  the  same  race  and  principles,  who  are  recently  become  our  subjects.    The  number 
^  '  of  these  last  may  nerhaps  be  estimated  at  two  millions.    Thus  the  whole  aggregate  of 

Asiatics  who  depend  immediately  and  solely  upon  us  for  every  comfort  and  happiness  of  ' 
good  government,  amounts  to  sixteen  millions*;  and  those  who  indirectly  and  partially 
depena  upon  us,  by  living  under  princes  subject  to  our  control,  and  therefore  considerably 
uiider  our  influence,  if  we  chose  to  exert  it,  even  in  matters  of  interior  regulation,  amount, 
as  has  hem  stated,  to  six  millions.  Such  a  charge  as  this,  a  charge  of  no  less  than  two-and- 
twenty  millions  f  of  people,  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  weighty  and  serious  ' 
nature,  as  it  constitutes  also  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  power  whiw  is  distributed 
among  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

What  then  has  been  the  effect  of  our  administration  upon  the  countries  which  have  thus 
fallen  under  our  dominion  ?  This  is  no  unfair  inquiry,  nor  is  it  proposed  invidiously,  but 
as  having  a  relation  to  the  main  design  of  the  ensuing  pages ;  neither  shall  it  be  pursued 
upon  conjectural  positions  or  by  problematical  reasomngs,  but  rested  on  the  broad  oasis  of 
general  mcts,  man^  of  which  stand  conspicuous  in  the  records  of  our  Indian  transactions. 
That  the  same  topics  have  already  been  handled  by  persons  of  distinguished  situations,  and  • 
especially  that  abilities  have  been  employed  upon  them  fiur  transcending  the  humble  preten- 
sions of  the  present  writer,  would  invincibly  determine  him  to  abstain  from  treating  of  them, 
if  his  design  did  not  impose  this  task  upon  him,  and  impose  it  with  a  view  wnich  other 
writers  have  not  exactly  proposed  to  themselves.  Happily  this  undertaking  calls  not  for  the 
powers  or  the  details  of  regular  history ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  would  it  be  answered  by  the 
exhibition  of  mere  results,  which  would  carry  more  the  air  of  assertions  than  of  facts. 
Facts,  therefore,  so  far  circumstantiated  as  to  be  seen  in  their  truth  and  their  connection,  it 
will  be  his  endeavour  to  trace  with  simplicity,  and  with  moderation. 

The  account  of  our  territorial  management  in  the  East,  or  of  the  internal  exercise  of  our 
power  in  those  coimtries  which  are  now  held  directly  by  us,  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
into  four  distinct  periods,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  sketch  the  prominent  features; 
and  as  Bengal  with  its  appendant  provinces  forms  both  the  piain  portion  of  our  possessions, 
and  the  scene  of  our  greatest  exertions,  experience,  and  progress,  that  division  shall  be  the 
subject  of  our  present  brief  review,  with  only  such  concluding  notice  of  the  other  parts,  as 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  state  to  which  they  have  hitherto  advanced. 
/,D.  1757  "*  ^c  first  period,  comprehending  eight  years,  from  1757  to  1765,  the  provinces  (except- 

to  1765.  ing  &  few  districts  ceded  to  the  Company  in  the  course  of  that  time,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Mogul  Emperor)  were  continued  under  the  government  of  Nabobs,  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  the  general  powers 
of  internal  superintendence  and  regulation,  were  left.  The  English  reserved  to  themselves 
the  direction  of  foreign  policy,  a  controlling  miUtary  power,  a  considerable  tribute,  and 
advantages  in  trade  more  extensive  than  the  grants  of  the  Emperors,  or  the  past  usage  of 
the  country,  had  conceded  to  them. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  revolution  seemed  to  dictate  such  a  division  of  power;  of 
which,  the  share  vested  in  the  Nabob  is  usually  called,  in  the  writings  of  that  time,  the 
Country  or  the  Native  Government,  as  when  the  mass  of  both  divisions,  or  the  complex 
power.  Native  and  European,  was  spoken  of,  it  was  termed  (sometimes  in  a  v^ray  of  censure) 
the  Double  Govemmient.  To  this  arrangement  the  orders  of  the  Company  seem  to  have  at 
first  restricted  their  servants,  who  if  they  had  felt  themselves  more  at  liberty,  would  perhaps 
have  deemed  it  unsafe  or  inexpedient  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  direct  cbai^  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  the  details  of  which  they  were  entire  strangers. 

But  plausible  as  the  system,  viewed  in  some  lights,  appeared,  it  proved  in  practice  tinsa- 
tisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  especially  detrimentalto  the  people.  The  Eastern  governments 
are  in  general  careless  as  to  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
Mahomedan  rulers.  The  Nabobs  created  by  the  English  in  Bengal,  foreign  adventurers 
suddenly  raised  to  power,  dependent,  suspicious,  and  rapacious,  could  have  httle  concern  for 
the  lastmg  prospenty  of  a  country,  vrith  the  government  of  which,  their  connection  was  so 
casual  and  precarious.  Whilst  tiiey  saw  with  secret  indignation  tiie  chief  attributes  of 
sovereignty  in  the  possession  of  a  handful  of  commercial  men,  every  way  alien  to  the  Asiatic 
world,  ana  so  large  a  share  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  devoted  through  them  to  a  distant 
land;  whilst  they  believed  also  that  the  favour  of  these  people  was  uncertain,  they  could 
Bcarcdy  have  any  other  aim,  than  to  use  the  time  present  in  making  the  most  of  their 
situations. 

And  indeed  such  seems  to  have  been  the  temper  of  the  other  princes  more  remotely 
placed,  who  were  stiled  the  allies,  but  who  in  reali^  were  the  depenaents  of  the  East  India 
Company.'  Feeling  that  the  same  power  which  supported  could  also  dispossess  them,  atid 
habituated  by  the  whole  history  and  the  manners  of  Hindostan  to  the  ideas  of  perfidy  and 
of  change,  they  could  have  no  settled  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  their  tenured,  but  be  on 
the  contrary  indisposed  to  that  study  to  which  Eastern  rulers  at  the  best  iie^  a  stimulus, 
the  permanent  good  of  their  subjects.  Asiatics,  accustomed  either  to  absolute  command  or 
implicit  obedience,  do  not  seem  well  qualified  to  make  a  beneficial  use  of  delegated  or  mixed 
power.    The  policy  of  our  dependent  allies  has  in  general  been  directed  only  to  secure  them^ 

seives 

*  Or  according  (0  the  precediag^  note,  eighteen  I  t  Or  according;  to  the  tame  notei  tweoty-fov^ 
millions.  jminionsf 
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selves  in  their  situations :  it  has  been  their  aim  to  please  the  immediate  arbiters  of  jtheir  fkie, 
and  they  have  found  either  sagaciously  or  bjr  iDcidental  discovery,  that  even  running  largely 
in  debt  is  one  means  of  interesting  many  in  the  stability  of  their  government.  But  this 
poUcy  is  pursued  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects,  and  the  people,  both  of  Arcot  and  of  Oude, 
are  with  too  much  foundation  represented  to  be  in  c^  wretcned  condition.  A  state  of  depend- 
^ce  seems  also  to  unfit  or  indispose,  the  princes  who  stand  to  us  in  this  relation,  for  any 
Timorous  co-operation  in  the  external  defence  of  their  own  territories.  Perhaps  that  species- 
-Otprotection  to  which  they  have  been  used,  has  enervated  them,  made  them  unwilhng  to- 
contribute  the  funds  requisite  in  such  cases,  and  persuaded  them  that  the  English  will  not 
suffer  those  countries  of  which  they  are  in  effect  the  paramount  lords,  to  be  possessed  by 
any  other  power.  Another  evil,  more  formidable  possioly  than  our  experience  has  yet  dis- 
icovered,  flows  from  this  system ;  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  advantage  to  the  servants,  espe- 
^allv  the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  it  enlarges  the  military  establishment,  military 
emoluments,  and  perhaps  encourages,  in  its  conseoqences,  the  spirit  of  military  independence. 
The  experience  we  have  acquir^,  may  probably  establish  an  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of 
forming  any  new  connections  of  this  nature ;  but  with  respect  to  those  which  already  sub- 
-sist,  as  it  IS  our  power  which  maintains  the  authority  or  our  dependent  allies  over  their 
subjects,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us  to  exert  every  possible  endeavour,  consistent  with  the 
just  sense  and  faith  of  treaties,  that  the  gov^xunents  which  we  thus  uphold  may  render 
the  people  easy  and  happy. 

Where  the  controlling  power  of  the  English  and  the  derived  power  of  the  dependent 
Nabob  met  in  one  place,  as  in  Bengal,  they  could  not  long  exist  together  without  collision. 
The  unwilling  submission  of  the  weaker  party,  and  the  dominating  temper  of  the  stronger, 
soon  became  too  plain ;  mutual  distrust  and  aversion  succeeded ;  the  excesses  of  individuals 
inflamed  the  animosity  on  each  side,  and  the  country  became  the  unfortunate  scene  of  war. 
The  cruelties,  the  rapacity,  and  the  expulsion  of  Cossim  Ali,  whom  an  unhappy  policy  had 
elevated  to  power,  are  sufficiently  known.  Whether  we  ascribe  his  conduct  to  unprincipled 
ambition,  or  the  licentious  encroachm^its  of  Europeans  and  their  dependents  upon  bis  proper 
authority,  or  with  more  probability  to  both  of  tnese  causes,  and  the  maddening  effect  of 
events  hurrying  him  to  lengths  he  had  not  deliberately  purposed,  it  still  exhibited  this 
striking  spectacle,  the  English  obUged  to  fi^ht  with  the  creature  of  their  own  power,  for  the 
(continuance  of  that  power,  nay  even  for  their  existence  in  Bengal ;  and  the  country,  instead 
pf  being  better  protected  under  co-existing  authorities,  suffering  grievously  by  both,  and  in 
their  shock  convulsed  and  torn.  What  had  thus  happened,  however  blameable  the  cause, 
inight  happen  again ;  and  this  experience  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  naturally  led  the  way 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewannee  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  point  at  which  a  second  period  of  territorial  management 
commences.  The  Dewannee  is  tne  office  of  the  Dewan,  the  title  of  the  provincial  collector  of 
revenues  under  the  Mogul  Emperors,  whose  policy  it  was  to  place  the  finanqftl  administration 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  einpire,  in  hands  distinct  from  those  entrusted  with  military 
command  and  judicial  authority. 

The  adventurers  who  upon  the  decline  of  the  empire^  assumed  the  powers  of  government 
.  in  the  provinces,  assumed  also  the  exclusive  administration  and  appropriation  of  the  revenues, 
|U  mo^t  essential  to  their  views,  llie  rights  of  the  reigning  emperor,  however,  though  dis- 
lenrded,  had  never  been  denied.  He  was  induced,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  tribute 
to  nimself,  and  a  handsome  stipend  to  the  rei^ping  Nabob,  who  was  also  a  party  in  this 
treaty,  to  grant  in  perpetuity  to  the  East-India  Company  for  their  own  benefit,  the  De- 
wannee, that  is  in  other  words,  the  revenues  of  those  three  provinces.  He  had  not  at  that 
time,  nor  was  likely  ever  to  have,  the  least  power  to  ass^t  his  rights;  his  bestowing  that 
grant  therefore,  on  the  condition  of  an  ample  compensation,  was  making  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  he  possibly  could  make  of  his  pretensions.  No  other  power  in  Hindostan  would 
have  given  him  such  favourable  terms ;  ana  his  consciousness  of  this  led  him  voluntarily  to- 
propose  a  cession  of  the  Dewannee.  It  is  thence  to  be  concluded,  that  in  this  transaction  he 
was  guided  chiefly  by  the  exigencies  of  his  ovm  situation;  for  his  remote  distance  from  the 
feat  of  the  Company's  government  must  have  rendered  their  influence  over  him  proportionably 
weak.  But  at  the  same  time  it  ouffht  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subsequent  proceeding 
Kith  him,  by  which  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  tribute  was  discontinued,  appears  to  be  of 
m  more  dubious  character.  This  remark  also  is  interjected  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
question  the  principles  on  which  our  acquisitions  have  been  made. 

The  Company  having  before  held  a  controlling  military  power,  were  thus  put  in  possession 
of  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  as  an  immense  estate  they  were  henceiTorth  to  manage^ 
and  to  manage  for  themselves.  The  collection  of  the  revenues  there  is  known  to  have  been 
tiUof  kte  a  bu«ness  of  extreme  intricacy  and  detail ;  the  cau4^  of  which  have  been  expti^ed 
in  a  variety  of  masterly  productions,  particularly  the  excellent  writings  of  Mr,  Shore*  on 
this  subject ;  into  which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  farther  here  than  the  state- 
ment of  certain  usages  which  form  the  first  lines  of  the  Indian  system  of  finance.  In  Hin-^ 
dostan,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  arises  firom  land ;  and  it  has  kmg 
been  the  universal  practice  to  form  the  assessment  of  government  upon  the  actual  produce' 
of  the  soil,  and  to  do  this  annually.  Not  unfrequenUy  the  share  of  government  has  been 
paid  in  kind.  In  Uke  manner  the  landholder  regulates  the  rent  of  his  inferior  tenant  annually,,, 
and  according  to  the  value  of  the  articles  which  he  raises,  whether  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  or 
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♦  Now  Sir  John  Shore,  Governor*General,  in 
which  high  station  he  has  largely  added  to  the 
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any  other  of  the  ma&y  prodoctiomft  winch  thef  soil  fsmkAies.  It  vrW  esisily  be  perceived^ 
diat  Uiis  system,  m  it  natoraUy  leads  to  concealmeat  on  the  otie  side,  requires  a  oonstaiil 
course  of  yigilanoe  ttwi  hiboriotis  local  hifVStigaNioii  on  the  other,  in  every  rank  of  persons 
employed  in  the  revenue,  from  the  first  officer  to  the  lowest  fiwrner  of  a  vilbge.  Again,  tht 
sovereien  is  arbiter  of  the  share  which  he  hioMelf  shall  e^jcj  ctf  the  produce;  aM  though 
ancientry  has  proportion  seems  to  have  been  moderate,  in  modem  times  it  has  usually  bectt 
very  large.  Despotism  bem?  the  piincipie  of  government,  force  is  the  real,  tiiough  some«* 
timss  latent  instrument  whkli  pioonres  acquiescence  in  his  allotments*  Without  a  cod!^ 
pulsory  power,  ever  ready  to  act,  Mtde  revenue  would  be  obtained.  Arbitmir  demand^ 
peremptorily  enforoed  on  the  one  hand,  sharpens  all  the  arts  of  evasion,  conoeahnent,  and 
naud,  on  the  other. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire  especially,  and  under  the  Asiatics,  Hindoos^  or  Maho« 
ihedans,  who  have  nsuiped  power,  the  bininess  of  collecting  the  revenues  has  been  a  moftt 
debasing  'Struggle  between  the  superior  and  tfaferior  in  every  gradation.  New  taxes  upon 
a  thou^ind  pretences,  often  fabe  and  pmposteronS)  have  been  imposed  €iven  in  direct 
breach  of  agreements  before  nmie.  The  revenue  officers  of  every  rank  have  exacted  for 
Aemselves,  besides  cdlecting  the  denwnds  of  government ;  and  from  this  fhiitfel  source  oF 
mjustice,  severity,  ohicane,  wd  meanness,  have  floWed  innumemble  evils  to  the  community; 
Want  of  principre  in  die  landholders  and  oocu{>ant8  of  the  soil  has  led  the  government  l» 
give  them  as  little  credit  for  their  rents  as  possible ;  so  that  payment  may  in  some  places  bO 
required  at  die  end  of  every  month,  or  m6re  often,  by  eight  instalments  m  the  year.  Prom 
the  inferior  occupants  of  the  soil,  care  is  taken  to  secure  luream  before  the  crops  are  removed 
from  the  grouna,  for  otherwise  from  the  poverty  and  artifices  of  that  description  of  persons, 
those  arrears  will  genemlly  be  in  effect  lost ;  because  if  they  are  recovered  at  a  future  petiod| 
it  is  in  reality  by  an  appKcation  of  the  produoe  of  a  new  year,  which  having  its  owi| 
exigencies,  will  thence  probably  also  owe  a  oalwce  at  the  close.  And  as  hence  the  necessity 
of  summary  proceeding  with  die  renters  has  been  pleaded,  their  complaints  have  not  beetl 
allowed  to  suspend  die  payment  of  the  demand  on  them ;  but  this  unremitting  exaction  haa 
afibrded  the  a^nt  the  opportunity  of  keeping  his  own  malversations  covered. 

These  elucidations  may  convey  a  ftdnt  idea  of  the  vast  detail  and  attendant  difficulty  of 
the  Indian  system  of  finance,  notwidistanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  its  fundamental 
principle* ;  but  they  also  suggest  that  die  power  which  enforces  the  payment  of  di^ 
revenues,  as  it  is  operative  at  aU  times  and  comes  home  to  all  persons,  must  he  the  first  in 
the  consideration  of  the  people  t* 

The  Company  therefore  were  now  not  oidy  to  reap  the  produce  of  the  country,  but  wenA 
virtually  invested  with  the  interior  government  of  it,  none  of  the  prerogatives  of  dominion 
remaining  to  the  Nabob  t,  excepting  the  judicial  power,  which  was  attended  widi  no  poKtioal 
importance.  It  was  not  however  we  policy  of  their  servants,  nof  did  they  at  first  thicAf 
thcnnsehes  able  to  exercise  all  this  power;  but  in  entering  upon  their  new  privileges  they 
made  use  of  ministers  who  had  served  die  Nabob  in  the  affdrs  of  the  revenue.  The  people 
were  taught  henceforth  to  regard  the  Company  as  their  masters ;  but  they  were  treated  wtth 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  persona  with  whom^  as  agents  of  the  Nabobs  they  had 
before  transacted.  No  Endishman  was  employed  in  the  districts,  or  in  the  details  of  th« 
collections,  that  is  to  say  ofthe  Dewannee  lands  ^.  The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  ministeff 
of  the  revenue  managed  the  whole,  appointing  all  the  subordinate  officers,  laying  ihtit 
general  schemes  of  assessment  before  the  principal  servants  of  die  Company,  reporting  td 
diem  the  state  of  the  collections  from  time  to  time,  and  disposing  ofthe  money  received  intr) 
the  exchequer,  according  to  their  orders.  The  only  persons  who  in  the  districts  represented 
die  Company  in  the  exercise  of  die  new  powers  they  had  acquired,  were  the  same  p^rsoni 
who  on  behalf  of  the  native  government  exercised  the  like  powers  in  them  before;  never* 
theless,  the  effiscts  of  this  change,  besides  the  transfer  ofthe  financial  rights  and  profits  of 
the  country  to  new  hands,  were  many  and  important. 

The  wants  and  desires  of  the  Cotapany  at  home  seemed  to  grow  with  this  immensii 
acquisition.    Their  servants  abroad  were  suspicious,  and  not  without  reason,  that  aU  di6 

source^ 


*  The  moftt  methodical  and  .  full  exposition 
extant  of  the  Mogul  system  of  finance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Revenues  of  Bengal  by 
IVfr.  James  Grants  a  work  which,  though  it  ought 
to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  goremment  at  the 
momeBt  of  aeqairiog  the  Dewaanee,  was  never 
attempted  till  he,  from  privale  caQosi^,  entered 
upon  it  many  years  aftrnvards,  when  me  obtain- 
nwnt  of  accurate  information  on  tach  a  subject 
was  become  peculiarly  difficalt*  In  this  elaborate 
treatise^  he  has  developed  with  minute  detail,  both 
die  principles  of  the  Mogul  system  of  finance  and 
the  sources  and  amount  of  the  revenues  collected 
from  every  division,  great  and  small,  ofthe  soubah 
of  Bengal,  as  well  in  remote  periods  as  hi  (he 
year  preceding  the  assumption  of  the  Dewannee. 
It  contains  a  more  complete  account  of  the  lands 
of  Bengal  than  that  rendered  to  our  ^vemment 
by  the  native  ministers  in  1 765,  but  is  httle  known, 
being  in  manuscript  among  the  records  of  the 


Company,  and  too  much  loaded  with  teehnical  and 
involved  language,  the  fundamental  principle  alsd 
of  the  Mogul  system  of  finance  having  since  beeif 
superseded  in  our  practice ;  but  it  is  the  product 
of  ebctraordinary  disquisitory  powers  employeii 
•pon  a  eurioas  and  interesting  ssljeet. 

t  Strictly  iMaldag,  it  most  be  sopreme,  Tbtf 
psrwer  of  the  Emperor  went  akmg  with  hb  Dewas* 
The  English  possessed  th«  Dewannee  only  becaas# 
they  had  powef  (which  was  not  used  before)  to 
as^rt  the  grant* 

X  Who  was  the  descendant  of  Jaffier  All  Khan^ 
the  first  Nabob  raised  by  the  English,  with  whom 
a  treaty  had  been  made,  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
succession  was  continued  in  his  family. 

§  Some  didtrfcts,  as  observed  above,  were  by 
cession  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ;  who 
also  had  possessed  commercial  fJKtories  in  ^e 
provinces  above  a  ceatury. 
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iWWWflfof  9tvc«M  wf lit  Bot  1m  fiurly  difldoB^  to  tben;  aad  tbfijr  vofiridtaMdksl^he 
wmm^if  of  it  should  dedioa  Bnder  their  nwnngfimwtf^  TJm  pragreaim  MOMaioQg  of  thd 
CcN^pwy  also  t fljaigad  th«  yiews  of  tireiy  European  ia  the  proidnoes^  and  of  tht  nalim 
dey^ttdei^  of  £ai«|HE»iiB.  P^wei  va<$  noC  a«ia  thd  i»Mier systan  of  g^r^nuiieiit^iid^reQi 
kk  oae pei80»oi»lj,  biut  ia bum^QT  p«W)Q%  %U  of  ithosn.tliMifiive  it  iAvested  wkh«  p^on  of 
]ltaoma«^^i^>M*  Tba  nati^  nim^teis  of  the  aefwn*  wiahed  to  ^pUdfy  th«  eager  viewa  td 
lb«  Comfsmff,  and  to  coouliate  the  geMral  iivoiiv  of  the  Eoghah.  They  had  likewiae 
thiaii  own  iotera^  umA  ihm  immei:otwdafnwdLM[|ta  to  aean^and  to  aefve  wUlst  oppMtuaitar 
lattad ;  bttt  lf^hatav»  oxtraordiBai^  &mh  they  might  with  these  niMiwifr.  to  poseess^  as  w 
partiea  concmsed  in  the  urgency  of  keeping  up  Ihe  standacd  of  the  ^pdblie  inaoHie^  the  only 
lyieans  left  tibem^  evasive  of  the  sajanes  they  enjpved^  wem  priyate  impaste^  inoiiopoheB^  oe 
emepiietioM  of  <»e  kind  or  another ;  and  if,  as^Lubbeen  c»naed  with  greitt  appearance 
^  truth,  oertain  pieftions  of  the{^TenuBen4landew^rei«Bii4tedin  Iheaecounts  pres^yiedto 
iheir  new  masters,  the  burthea  u{Ma  thft  leat  mnat  bam  das  cauee,  as  haok  othem>  haare 
tmm  tb$  he«ri^. 

Difficulties  henn  U>  be  expeneaced.  inr  nahnng  the  aaaesemeni.  A  set  of  oeeiGm 
effieeie  ot  nathei  ninneni.of  the  reveneeweie  empleiyed  in  ihedistriote  to  enanee  and  <^wdic» 
the  payment.  These  meoi,  dhiefly  ad  vwtweie  from  Taxtwry  or  PeiMa»  ^ceoutod  their  famir 
QfMArigoie«dy.  Unfeeling  and.  mfM^^one,  vneertaia  of  kdding  their  anploymeiite  beyond 
lihe  Year,  tbev  kMt  no  time  ia  flmaseing  moniy  for  themael^ces>f  and  the  Zemindar^  cur  pno- 
eipei  Jandholders,  made  er^  extmominazy  demand  mpw  them,  ibe  gvoomd  of  still  more 
excessive  demands  upop  the  inferior  tenants. 

CoaaptilsQiy  meaear^  eame  also  te  he  naad  in  pioriding  the  inicestment  of  the  Company. 
J^  the  new  wealth  powsd  into  theic  tieaaury  oooii  m^  maliaed  in  Europe  only  by  tM 
laedinea  of  eonnecce^  ibe  oadem-  for  that  inveetmeni,  were  at  once  augmented  two  or  throe 
ftld..  The  pvodnce  of  every  eoimtry  and  the  demand  for  that  poroduee  having  a  certain 
eelarion  to*  each  otber>  it  wae  impoaHUe  that  the.  fiind»  now  demned  for  the  purchase  of 
eemmodilies  on  aeeeunt  of  il^  Company,  eeuld  be  invested  at  once  without  extruding 
private  merchamfce*.  European  indi^uate  also,  confident  new  both  of  protecting  and  con* 
%ioUing  their  native  agents,  employed  them  kk  trade  aU  over  the  country ;  imd  the  fbreien 
Eunopeao  companies  and  thmr  dfq^endentsv  availing  themselvee}  id  the  substitution  of  tne 
Butder  genius  of  En^iidi  rule,  for  the  prompli  despotism  of  the  Mcdiomedansy  every  where 
fBGieaaed  their  preiensione.aad  aeliviinr..  The  manttfaetusera  were  net  un&equently  obliged 
to  accept  the  Endish  Company's  employ,  and.  even  those  private  agmts  requiied  a  prefiuy 
mm^  te  othec  traoera.  Some  of  the  natiee  dealem.  letiaed*  Bodi  natives  and  foragnofs^ 
eapeoiaUy  those  attached  tethe  other  European  companies,  complained ;  though  the  latter 
mi  al weye:  geaeenably  new  tempemtaly  ^  and  in  a  woid,  violenee  and  disorder  became  toe 
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Wherever  the  native  affenta»  of  the  English  tradera.  wient,  they  aseumed  power ;  thej 
ipterfered  in  the  a£Euw  ot  the  countoyy^and  e^ai-  in*  tiie  proeeedinge  of  the  eourte  of  justice^ 
which  the  Company  still  l^  solelgr  under  die  oontnd-  cvf  theNarob*.  These  courts^  which 
«B|^t  to  have  been.the  sure  sefiige  of  the  eppseeaed,  were  before  systematically  venal,  and 
HI  a  time  of  diidded  power  and!  general  rolaxation,  were  beoome  so  scandalously  corrupt,  aa 
te  Qonetitiite  one  of  the  most  intolemhle  evilft  under  which  the  country  groaned. 

AU  these  etmseir  opoyiting  with  the  eneigy  of  a.new  revokition,  produced  a  S^^  <^d  uiv 
hapi^y  preemiro  lupon  the  conntiy*  It  waa  in-  fast  wiithout  a  proper  head.  The  English 
adminiBtmlion  kit  the  intraud  government  tatfaenativenunisteiis^  and  these,  little  under  the 
jofluence  of  public  spirit^  (a  rare  quality  among  the  A^aliss,)  intent  chiefly  on  the  af&irsc  of 
Ike  revenue^  were  unwilling  to  offenel  by  honemy  reaiatingp  the  UcentiousDess  of  individuals 

With  reiqw^  heiRever  to  tiie  Gompanyi  and  to  Europeana  in  g^iieral^  these  various  evUs 
proceed  more  from  the  elation  of  new  success,  from  extravegmit  notions  of  the  resouxeea 
ef  the  country^  and  unreflecting  eaf^meesy  than:  ftom  intentional  rapaeity.  They  did  not 
fml  that  the  eogniamce  of  the  intuaal  eiiure  of  the  country  waa  a  duty  resting  upon  them, 
and  they  may  Imve  impUcitly  given^ciedit  to  the  minintew,  mopeintelligant  than  themselves, 
Sw  a  regard  to  that  important  concern.  For  these  cau0es,,and  the  remoteness  of  the  seat  of 
Snglish  government^  placed  near  one  of  the  extnemities  of  the  country,  they  remained 
Ignorant  of  the  tme  state  of., the  interior,  nor  weae  they  fhlly  aware  that  the  natives  whom 
£ey  employed  would  ex^oise  against  their  owui  countrymen  any  power,  even  falsely 
eesumed,  in  die  most  unfeeling  aml.iniqnitous  manner*  They  had  not».  in'  fine,  at  all  pre» 
ocawid^red  the  probable  effects, of  scgrsat a chai^^.aa dieaaaignment  of  the  Dewannee  to 
tiie  Company*. 

In  less  than  four  ]^ara  these  effeote  showed,  themaelvee  very*  plainly.  The  country  ex- 
hibited uneguivocal  signs  of  impoveriahment  and  decay.  The  trade  to  the  other  parts  of 
India  was  rednced,  and  the  revenues,  widi  inoneased  exertions,  could  not  be  kept  up  to 
tiieir  first  standard.  In  tmUi,  upon  a  oompariaon  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  v^ur 
1757,  after  tiie  bi^e  of  Plaasey,  and  in  1769,  wh«i  the  power  of  the  English,  in  one  form 
or  another,  had  predominated  twdh^e  yeam,  the  result  is  extremely  against  the  revolution. 
The  ISnglish  are  not  directly  chargeable  with  the  misconduct  of  the  Nabobs  and  their 
ministers  to  whom  they  entrusted  authority,  especially  with  the  ruinous  enormities  of  Cos- 
aim  Ali ;  but  in  the  transfer  of  the  oountry  to-  a  set  of  European  merchants,  consequences 

were 
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*  Mr.  Verekti  who  was  Governor  of  Bengal 
during  this  period,  was  certainly  a  man  of  fiiir 
intention  and  correct  in  his  personal   conduct. 
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His  SBCoessor,  Mr.  CarteTi  was  also  a  very  honest 
and  amiable  man. 
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were  involved  unfavourable  to  ltd  prosperity.  The  specie  which  those  merchants  and  oihtim 
.  had  for  a  lone  series  of  years  annually  imported,  ceased  to  flow  in.  The  English  Compiaiqf 
bought  their  mrge  investment,  encreased  to  three  times  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  when 
bullion  was  brought  to  pay  for  it^  with  the  revenue  of  the  provinces ;  odier  companies  made 
their  purchases  with  money  received  from  English  individuals,  who  also  derived  it  ftom  the 
country ;  and  this  was  to  be  the  system  thenceforward^  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
exports.  Neither  did*  the  evil  stop  here.  Both  the  Company  and  private  persons  exported 
large  sums  of  specie  collected  there.  The  quantity  thus  extracted  from  the  country,  even 
wimin  the  period  spoken  of,  was  astonishing.  A  want  of  circulating  medium  began  to  be 
felt.  These  drains,  added  to  the  immense  treasures  which  the  extortion  of  C^sfan  All 
enabled  him  to  carry  off^  exceedingly  reduced  the  stock  of  the  country,  and  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen  in  the  districts  threatened  to  impair  its  annual  produce.  The  first  person 
who  had  the  integrity  and  resolution  to  ciUl  the  attention  of  government  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  country,  was  Mr.  Becher,  resident  at  the  Durbar. 

Certainly  a  great  deal  was  due  from  us  to  the  people  in  compensation  of  the  evils  which 
the  establishment  of  our  power  had  introduced  among  them ;  and  in  return  for  the  vast 
advantages  which  we  reaped  from  the  change,  it  was  but  fit  that  what  the  countiy  had 
suffered,  or  was  subjected  unavoidably  to  lose  by  being  dependent  upon  us,  should  M  re- 
paid by  all  the  benefits  which  good  government^  m  consistency  at  least  with  that  depend* 
ence,  could  bestow.  And  there  was  in  the  national  genius  of  Britain^  formed  by  superior 
lights  and  juster  principles,  and  possessed  of  higher  energies,  what  might  still  render  that 
country  happier  than  it  had  ever  neen  before. 

•  To  discover  and  suppress  the  abuse  of  trust  and  power  in  the  collection  of  the  revenueei, 
in  the  purchase  of  the  investment,  and  in  the  conauot  of  the  courts  of  justice*,  were  the 
objects  of  another  institution,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  a  third  period  of  territorial 
management.  English  servants  of  the  Company  were  sent  as  supervisors  into  the  districts, 
and  the  coercive  officers  whom  the  ministers  had  employed,  were  withdrawn.  The  super- 
visors were  furnished  with  a  commission  of  investigation  and  active  superintendence  over 
the  various  departments  of  provincial  administration,  the  state,  the  peace,  and  order  of  the 
country ;  but  without  the  direct  charge  of  any  department  To  many  persons  ia  Europe 
these  progressive  assumptions  of  power  may  have  appeared  as  so  many  exorbitant  encroach* 
ments ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  thought  at  first  even  by  Judicious  men,  if  we  deten- 
mined  to  retain  the  country  and  to  govern  it  either  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  or  to  our 
t>wn,  they  were  necessary.  From  the  first  acquisition  of  a  controlling  power  to  the  podsea- 
«ion  of  the  entire  executive. government  of  those  provinces,  it  has  been  found  that  there  was 
00  point  at  which  to  rest.  Experience  evinced  that  in  every  intermediate  stage,  the  interest 
of  the  country  was  neglected,  and  the  abuses  of  power  more  felt  than  its  proteetkm.  Oor 
national  standard  of  sentiments  and  morals,  undoubtedly  gives  a  comparative  elevattoti  €6 
the  character  of  those  who  are  reared  under  it.  The  European  servants  of  the  Company 
therefore,  who  were  also  held  by  greater  responsibilities^  were  worthy  of  more  confidence 
than  transient  adventurers,  ignorant  and  barDarous,  from  the  upper  Asia.  This  institution 
was  the  first  step  towards  an  English  provincial  administration,  and  the  remote*  beginning  Of 
a  new  system,  more  open  to  the  influences  of  the  British  genius  and  principles. 

The  supervisors  rendered  considerable  service.  Their  presence  in  the  districts  imposed 
a  restraint  upon  the  native  officers,  and  their  inquiries  and  interferences,  whiht  they  evinced 
the  wretched  state  of  the  interior,  checked  many  evils.  But  they  had  acted  only  a  Tery 
short  time  when  the  country  began  to  suffer  from  ancrther  calamity,  which  in  the  end-  over^ 
whelmed  it  in  misery,  incomparably  more  di^adfnl  than  all  it  had  before  endured.  This 
was  the  famine  that  began  in  the  year  1769,  and  continued  through  the  greatest  part  6f 
1770;  of  which,  as  few  circumstantial  relations  have  been  g^n,  perhaps  die  following 
account  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  principal  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  inhabit  our  provinces,  is  rice.  Of 
dus,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  joint  effect  of  an  ardent  sun  and  of  saturating  periodiciA 
rains,  they  have  annually  two  crops^  besides  a  variety  of  other  grain  and  pulse.  The  fir^ 
crop  of  rice  is  gathered  in  about  the  end  of  Av^st,  the  second  (which  h  the  greatest)  early 
in  December ;  and  the  other  inferior  articles  from  the  month  of  February  till  the  end  of 
April;  so  that  the  ground  brings  forth  almost  all  the  year  round.  In  general  the  produce  k 
so  abundant  as  to  render  Bengal  the  granary  of  India;  and  it  is  but  at  considerably  distant 
intervals  that  a  season  fails.  The  natives  indolent,  improvident,  fatalists,  and  exposed  tilt 
of  late  to  be  taxed*  in  proportion  to  the  produce  they  raised,  or  even  to  have  any  apparent 
superfluity  invaded,  by  their  brethren  in  power,  had  never  adopted  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
stock  of  grain  in  case  of  dearth.  When  a  season  of  drougnt  thereKire  occurs,  the  8un» 
usually  the  great  agent  in  fertility,  parches  the  ground.  Scarcity  ensues ;  a  scarcity  aggra- 
vated by  the  eagerness  which  people  then  show  to  purchase  rice,  and  by  the  artifices  of  the 
grain  dealers,  who  are  skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  the-  public  apprehension.  If  drought 
extended  through  two  successive  seasons,  it  would  almost  inevitably*  fdlow  that  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  in  the  county  would  not  be  equal-to  the  consumption  of  a  people  whose  lives 
depend  on  the  supply  of'^ihis  article;  for  extremity  of  want  will  not  induce  the  Hindoos  ia 
'general  to  resort  to  animal  food,  especially  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  because  of  the  horror  with, 
which  they  regard  an  act  that  they  are  taught  to  believe  would  incur  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment 


*  Private  European  traders   and  the  Native  I  orders  in  the  districts,  were  by  this  time  brought 
agents  ot  Europeans,  who  had  iu  the  beginninj^  of  1  under  considerable  restraint, 
the  Company's  power  been  guilty  of  such  dis-  | 
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naent  ofloBS  of  caste  in  this  life,  and  torments  or  degrading  transmigrations  in  the  next.  The 
periodical  rains  begin  eaily  in  June,  and  continue  with  intermissions  till  late  in  Octobeta 
commmily  falling  more  plentifully  in  the  last  two  months. 

The  cnm  of  December  1768  and  August  1769,  were  both  scanty ;  and  throughout  the 
-tttonth  of  October  1769,  the  usual  period  of  heary  rains,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
•the  latter  crop  of  rice,  hardly  a  drop  fell.  The  almost  total  failure  of  a  third  crop,  after  the 
-deficiency  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  filled  all  men  with  consternation  and  dismay.  Some 
ho^  was  stiU  placed  in  the  crops  of  inferior  grain^  usually  reaped  between  February  and  Aprils 
whk^h  every  endeavour  was  exerted  to  increase;  but  the  refreshing  showers  that  annually 
fall  iawhat  are  called  the  dry  months,  between  January  and  Mav,  also  failed,  and  in  the 
fatal  year  1 770  there  was  scait^ely  any  rain  till  late  in  May.  The  Wt  was  insufferable,  and 
evervkindof  grain  or  puke  then  growing  was  in  a.  great  decree  dried  upon  the  ground. 
Nothing  appeared  but  universal  despondence  and  unavoidable  destruction ;  for  the  same 
*  calamity  extended  to  the  Upper  India,  and  there  was  no  neighbouring  country  that  had  been 
used  to  furnish  Bengal  with  rice  by  sea,  or  that  could  afford  an  adequate  supply. 

The  Company's  administration  and  the  native  ministers  eady  tooV  the  alarm,  and  entered 

^nnon  such  precautionary  measures  as  were  within  their  power.     In  September  1769  the 

£nglish  and  all  their  dependents  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  trading  in  rice;  not 

because  they  or  any  other  set  of  people  were  at  all  suspected  of  having  been  monopolizing 

^at  article,  but  lest  on  the  temptation  of  very  high  prices,  European  influence  should  in 

^any  form  operate  to  collect  such  undue  quantities  as  mi^ht  aggravate  the  scarcity.    Greneral 

and  strict  injunctions  were  also  published  against  hoardm^  ^in,  buying  or*  selling  it  clan* 

-destittely,  or  carrying  on  any  dealings  in  it  but  at  the  pubhc  markets ;  and  a  stock  of  rice, 

amounting  to  60,000  maunds,  was  laidin  for  the  use  of  the  army,  a  measure  to  which  the 

preservation  of  our  military*  power  and  indeed  of  the  country  may  be  ascribed ;  for  it  is  not 

to  be  doubted  that  want  would  have  made  the  soldiery  throw  off  all  command,  and  seek 

subsistence  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  which  must  have  have  produced  total  anarchy. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  these  measures  also  was  Mr.  Becher  *,  resident  at  the  Durbar. 

The  famine  was  felt  in  all  the  northern  districts  of  Bengal  as  early  as  the  month  of 
November  1769,  and  before  the  end  of  April  following,  had  spread  desolation  through  the 
Ibree  provinces.  Rice  rose  eradually  to  lour,  and  at  length  to  ten,  times  its  usual  price,  but 
^even  at  that  rate  was  not  to  oe  had.  Lingering  multitudes  were  seen  seeking  suosistenee 
^m  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  In  the  country  the  highways  and  fields  were  strewed,  in 
towns  the  streets  and  passages  choaked,  with  the  dying  and  tne  dead.  Multitudes  flocked 
4o  MoGrsbe<kibad,  the  capitaL  It  became  more  necessary  to  dmw  supplies  to  that  city,  and 
ao'  endeavour  was  spared  to  bring  all  the  grain  in  the  country  to  market.  Subscriptions 
-wese  set  on  foot.  The  Company,  we  Nabob,  the  Ministers^  European  and  native  individuals, 
contributed  for  feeding  the  poor.  In  Moorshedabad  alone  7,000  were  daily  fed  for  several 
saonths,  and  the  same  practice  was  followed  in  other  places ;  but  the  good  effects  were 
Iiafdly  discernible  amidst  Uie  general  devastation.  In  and  about  the  capital,  the  mortality 
increased  so  fiaist,  that  it  became  necessary  to  keep  a  set  of  persons  constantly  employed  in 
removing  the  dead  from  the  streets  and  roads,  and  these  unfortunate  victims  were  placed  in 
hundreds  on  rafts  and  floated  down  the  river.  At  length  the  persons  employed  in  this  sad 
^sffice  died  also,  probably  from  the  noxious  effluvia  they  imbibed ;  and  for  a  time,  dogs,  jack- 
mUs  and  vultures  were  the  only  scavengers.  It  was  impossible  to  stir  abroad  without 
i>reathing  an  <^fensive  air,  without  hearing  frantic  cries,  and  seeing  numbers  of  different  ages 
and  sexes  in  every  stage  of  suffering  and  death.  The  calamity  was  not  less  in  other 
quarters;  in  many  places  whole  families,  in  others,  the  people  of  entire  villages,  had  expured. 
£ven  in  that  countrv  there  were  persons  who  fed  on  forbidden  and  abhorred  animals,  nay^ 
^e^ehild  on  its  dead  parenti  the  mother  on  her  child.  At  length  a  gk)omy  calm  succcNcded. 
Death  had  ended  the  miseries  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and  when  a  new  crop  came 
ibrwaid  in  August,  it  had  in  some  parts  no  owners.  The  number  which  fell  in  this  period  of 
Iionw  has  •  brai  variously  estimated,  and  may  perhaps  be  moderately  taken  at  three 
uillioiia. 

It  must  be  very  evident  from  a  simple  review  of  this  desolating  event,  that  it  was  the  vi^ 
•tatiefi  of  Heaven,  not  Ae  vfoA  of  man.  Those  Eastern  countries  have  unhappily  been  too 
^eU.aequainted  with  this  species  of  calamity  in  all  a^es.  Upon  turning  to  the  last' century 
only,  the  records  of  the  Companv  mention  a  destructive  famine  in  Surat  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  about  the  year  1630.  Dow  gives  an  account  of  a  prodigious  one  almost 
.general  in  the  Mogul  empire,  anno  1661.  Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied  by  a  more 
^fmrticular  sesearoh ;  in  our  time,  we  have  seen  several  on  the  Coast  of  Corotnandel,  the  last 
of  which  a  few  years  ago  destroyed  multitudes.    Since  the  awful  cBra  of  1770,  there  have 

been 
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British  territorial 
.  AdministratioiK 


*  A  man  noted  for  his  honesty  and  humanity  ; 
whose  aiixieiy  and  exotions  for  alleviatinfi:  the 

•  miseries  of  that  whole  period  ended  in  an  iUoess 
that  almost  cost  him  his  life.  Yet  on  bis  return 
^  England  be  found  himself  traduced  as  the 
author  of  the  famine.    This  calumny  is  said  to 

;have  had  its  rise  at  the   French   settlement  of 

~  Obandernagore,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  an  agent 
of  his  had  in  the  year  1769,  before  things  came  to 
extremity,  some  articles  of  the  provisions  of  the 

Jbrmer  year  selling  off,  and  among  them  a  parcel 

734- 


of  rice,  in  value  about  20,000  rupees.  Perhaps 
the  purchase  of  a  stock  of  rice  for  the  Company's 
troops  may  also  have  contributed  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  monopoly.  It  b  from  a  MS.  account, 
of  which  the  materiab  were  furnished  b^  him 
when  the  event  was  recent,  that  this  relation  (of 
the  facts  stated  in  which  the  writer  hereof  was  also 
an  eye-witness)  is  chiefly  taken. 

Another  gentlemen, still  living,  was  also  accused 
of  being  the  author  of  the  famine,  though  he  was 
in  England  when  it  commenced. 
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No.  1, 


l>^en  two  seasons  of  great  scarcity  io  Bengal,  the  yet^  1 783  and  1 78p«  Tbcf  dearth  fai  tlioit 
^^^^  years  was  only  partial,  but  the  comipcm  people  were.  dt%Ym  to  great  d^tresay ;  wd  soiae 

Mr.  Gr^qt'ii  State  Perished  Lord  Cornwallis  seeing  l^ow  much  the  country  waa  exposed  to  calamities^  of  this 
of  Society  in  Asia.  ^9^^^  instituted  public  granaries  in  Bengal^  ip  wbicl^  a  ptock  of  grain  ^ou]d  always  be  pie- 
aerved  against  emergencies.  Indeed,  if  we  pould  suppose  that  any  man  pr  sat  Qf  mem,  esper 
ciallv  European  servants  of  the  GompanVf  who  had  easy  means  of  squiring  wealth,  could 
have  been  so  iron-^hearted  as  to  form  the  design  of  enriching  themaelve4j>y  withholding 
sustenance  from  their  fellow-creat^re8i  if  we  pould  suppose  they  could  have  bon^e  the  si^^ 
6yei4  fo^  the  first  week  or  day,  of  the  miseries  ^^deT  wniph  f^  whplc  people  were  sinkiag;  if 
we  cpvild  suppose  further  that  after  denying  every  tiding  bumap  for  ihP  saki  pf  gaiiv  they 
eould  so  far  forego  their  owp  object  as,  instead  of  acpepting  a  fo^f^fold,  nay  tenrfold  pfiee* 
to  ^low  those  who  would  purchase,  to  die  in  immepsp  multitudes  for  wwt;  if  we  OMld 
e|)t<^tain  all  these  extravi^ant  suppositions,  and  the  equally  i|xtr^vagant  pnQ  of  a  general 
^pl^ppoly  of  the  produce  ofi^  great  country,  still  a  little  QOfu  refiectioi^  i^poQ  the  meaiia  of 
accomphshing  a  scheme  so  flagitious,  would  show  that  tha  ^^(ecution  of  it  would  be 
fkbsolutely  impracticable. 

|t  is  perfectly  established  that  the  dearth  was  general  over  th^  thre^  provinoes,  aed  ift  ^U 
fuinou&ly  severe.  A  monopoly,  there^re,  if  tpat  bad  been  the  cause,  OMist  have  been 
general  also.  It  is  easy  to  po^ceive  how  one  quarter  oould  be  deprived  of  its  produoe  to 
suppty  another,  bnt  when  in  all  quarters  Ihpre  was  a  like  d^stit^tioiu  if  we  suppose  thia  to 
^^ve  proceeded  from  monopoly,  we  must  also  suppose  not  ft  siiupl§  op^ratiQA  of  empty«ig 
one  district  to  fill  another,  still  leas  to  surcharge  any  other^  hooause  that  would  be  to  g«i 
from  a  better  market  to  a  wors^  one,  but  ^  lopaT  monopcdy  in  every  township,  Agy'ng  u/h 
not  sending  amvjf,  the  grain  found  within  its  cirple.  Let  us  now  enauire  into  the  lowest 
quantity  of  grain  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  hoarded.  In  tne  course  of  twelve 
inonthSj  three  milUons  of  people  are  estimated  tP  have  died ;  that  is»  nearly  one*tbird  of  the 
whole  population ;  but  as  a  third  of  the  usual  allowance  pf  food  might  have  preserved  Ufe» 
we  should  hence  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  ffrain  retailed  in  that  year  was  two-thirds  at 
^past  below  the  quantity  usually  vended.  As,  further,  the  failure  would  fall  chi^y  on  those 
who  in  times  of  common  plenty  earned  only  a  subaistenceA  and  these  may  be  coadpuled  at 
eight  in  tei^  of  the  community,  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  markets  thsA  year  wa^ 
well  be  rated  at  two-thirds  of  the  usual  consumption  of  eight  milliona  o(  peepb^  tbwt  m 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  brougl^t  to  m^ket  in  ordinary  times  ^ 
and  if  this  was  occasioned  by  monopoly,  so  ofiuch  must  have  been  kept  upf  But  let  us 
assume,  what  would  be  the  most  plausible  theory,  that  a  real  scarcity,  tp  a  certtw  extent^ 
was  rendered  severely  fatal  by  the  supervention  of  monopoly  i  of  what  m^ignitude  sam^wci 
conceive  the  monopoly  to  be,  in  order  to  becoqae  thus^opierativel  llere  we  must  go  on  ws 
Sp^  supposition;  for  if  monopolists  had  thought  of  epntpntiug  themselves  with  caMeotinff«> 
6x  instance,  only  a  month's  demand  at  a  time,  £eir  main  purpose  would  have  Deea  defaalmL 
because  in  the  mean  while  the  rest  would  have  found  a  distrimitipfi  iu  the^  usual  w^«.  Ti^ 
must  therefore  have  bought  up  largely  at  or  before  the  reaping  of  a  crop,  and  bought. «p 
mo^e  than  they  withheld,  oecause  part  of  their  pm^phases  we  must  suppose  would  be  yesoUL 
If  then  we  admit  a  real  scarcity  which  would  haye  pccasipned  a  mortality  of  a  nsilboo  of 
people^  (which  prejudice  has  never  granted,)  and  ascribe  the  mortality  .<^  the  Qtlmr  twe. 
^pgillions  who  perished,  to  monopoly,  concluding,  as  we  are  oblig^  ^at  this  mpyaopqd^  ceik« 
sisted  only  of  two  great  operations,  that  is,  on  the  Decembe^T  ciK>p  of  1 768,  and  the  August 
prop  of  1 769^  then  the  quantity  of  grain  hoarded  up  wiU  turn  pnt  to  have  been  one^-third  ol 
the  market  supply  of  ordinary  years :  and  assigning  in  such  years  tp  ten  miUioes^  ofpeisons^ 
Uie  young  and  the  adult  tak^  together,  half  a,  seer,  (or  a  pound)  of  rice^pnar  diem*  whioh-ie 
a  moderate  allowance,  that  third  will  amount  to  six  hundred  and  four  xniUions  of  seers,  or 
fifteen  millions  of  maunds ;  which  at  a  rupee  each,  a  probable  purchaae^jipe  in  a  time  of 
real  scarcity  whiph  we  here  suppose,  vrill  amount  to  fifteen  miUipua  or  a  ccore  and  ft  hftif  of 
rupees,  one  half  perhaps  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  provinces  at  that  tiwn^ 
and  such  a  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  suspected  of  being  concerned,  as  no  extravagaaoa 
of  credulity  can  hold  to  be  supposable.  «    ,       . 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  difficulties.  The  three  piovinpes  contSM^  ].AQ»0OQ  sqiiafe 
mMes,  and  if  we  redLon  fifteen  square  miles  for  the  sphere  of  one  pM^npj^oIy  agenit,  (whiiueh 
surely,  after  allowing  for  water,  is  an  average  full  as  much  as  he  coidd  compassO  wd  rechoa 
further  two  assistants  only  to  each  agent,  we  shall  have  thus  ten  Uipusand  monopoly  starif>M». 
^ud  thirty  thousand  persons  employed  at  them.  Such  a  set  of  operations,  or  the  hundrodtk 
part  of  them,  and  operations  continued  through  a  whole  year,  would  have  furnished  unoQ»- 
troulable  evidence  to  all  men.  The  natives  are  indeed  patient  in  sujSering,  whin  thejr  think 
suffering  inevitable ;  they  sufiered  in  that  calamity  with  wonderful  passiveness ;  but  if  they 
had  traced  their  miseries  to  any  source  like  this,  the  country  would  have  soon  rung  with 
their  complaints.  They  are  known  to  be  clamorous  eveja  on  trivial  opoasiMS  wher^  any 
redress  is  possible.  They  have  been  known  in  a  time  of  scaxeity,  merely  apprehended  or 
artificial,  to  have  carried  urgent  representations  against  the  grain  dealers;  they  did  sa  at  tli» 
period  spoken  of,  as  long  as  they  thought  that  those  dealers  secreted  any  grain,  which 
according  to  their  usual  practice  they  may  have  done,  thereby  unnecessarily  adding  to  the 
evil.  But  very  probably,  if  the  people  had  seen  that  the  eternities  of  that  period  proceeded 
from  human  hands,  the^r  would  not  have  boipie  them ;  tiiey  would  have  helped  tnemsetves  . 
to  grain ;  perhaps  have  risen  upon  their  European  masters.  £f  0,  they  well  knew  and  acknow- 
ledged whence  their  distresses  came;  they  foresaw  them  in  the  drought  of  successive  seasons, 
a  drought  not  ponfined  to  their  provinces ;  and  felt  in  them  the  dispensation  of  a  superic^ 
Power.  This  was  one  of  those  severe  inflictions  of  the  Almighty,  by  which  offending  crea- 
tures. 
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rwgft*    Tbode  poor  people  sought  by  superstitious  observances  to  propitiate  their  deiti^'fl^. 
they  wete  "  Ooektm  could  not  Mdve/'^  and  their  votaries  remained  without  any  moral 


tiMft,  wkd  tdrpst  their  Makef ,  a#6  retinitided  of  his  being,  and  of  his  ^ot&tnmMt  bt  fM 
iiMvevsis.         """^  ~"  ''   ^'         '"         *  ^'  ^       ^ -*-  *        .  ^^-i^.., 

but 
cANIitge. 

The  memben  of  administration  ajppoAlted  flrom  England  by  Parliament  in  1773>  a  feW 
yMM  aft^  til«  famine^  wiA  a  special  view  to  the  discovefy  of  abuses,  meh  zealous  in  ^ 
eOMctttioA  44  their  trust,  atid  fr^  iti  etpres^ing  the  most  unfavonrabte  Opinions,  never  inti-* 
mated  the  suspicion  of  monopoly,  but  always  spohe  of  the  famine  as  a  nattiral  evil  of  ufiosfi 
dwtrttotife  consequences^  still  visible  in  the  cfOuMrt.  Lord  Cornwallis^  if  he  had  itol  judged 
ift  the  Mmt  Way,  wottld  not  have  contented  hirhself  with  proposing  only  the  ^mmple  preven-< 
ti>^  of  ai)  astablifthmedt  for  storing  part  of  the  surphis  produce  of  plentiful  years.  Yet 
"MHaidiOfiul  to  consider,  without  atiy  proof,  without  investigation,  without  one  well  authentic 
cated  adequate  fad,  the  belief  of  a  monopoly  bv  tome  servants  of  the  India  Company  has 
bOMy  and  perhaps  ffiay  stilt  be,  very  ge^^iral  in  tne  western  world.  The  French  of  Chander- 
Mgore,  )die  the  reilC  of  tiiftt  Mtion,  too  ready  to  Macken  the  British  conduct  in  India,  ar6 
Meused,  and  with  apfyarent  rectson,  of  being  the  authors  of  this  tale^  From  Chatiderii&gOrd 
i«  ftrM  passed  to  Cadetrtta,  and  from  these  pmces  it  wiis  then  transmitted  to  Paris,  to  London^ 
s^  to  an  Europe.  It  hm  been  registered  as  truth  in  the  page  of  history,  has  been  thd 
pttMie  subject  or  religibtis  ^mentation,  ha^  been  embalmed  iA  verse,  and  stiH  remains  such; 
d  foid  stain  upon  llie  British  diaracter,  as  the  sLtiuals  of  any  people  cant  hardlv  parallel; 
Such  i#  the  power  of  credulity.  Iti  this  cas«  it  not  on^  **  gave  to  airy  nothing  a  local  h^lbi^ 
tilibii  and  a  name,''  but  it  ascribed  to  a  phantom,  effects,  which  had  that  phantom  been 
a  reality,  it  was  incapable  of  producing.  Nothing  short  of  an  absolute  want  of  a  sufficient 
sMifck  of  food  in  the  countrf ,  could  have  dccasionod  so  dreadful  a  devastation  of  the  human 
ittoe.  The  whole  idea  of  H  monopoly  of  anv  kind  or  degree^  (unless  such  a  natural  aggrava^ 
tiMb  of  reid  sc(ai^6rty  as  the  eagerness  of  ih^  people  to  lay  in  some  store>  lUid  the  retention 
of  native  gftdn  dealers  m^  haVe  created,)  the  present  writer,  himself  an  eye-witnwi4  of  that 
dire  efdamif^,  and  wift  particular  meahs  of  information,  most  assuredly  believes  to  be  with-^ 
owe  feundatiowi,  and  to  have  originated  in  calumny  or  in  eri^or.  This  testimony,  due  to  truth 
sd^  to  the  Btiti^  character,  ne  ie  able  deliberately  and  conscientiottsly  to  delivery  and 
tlftottgh  his  mahi  design  may  not  hseve  called  for  so  full  an  exposition  of  a  collateral  subject; 
^  since  the  eurrent  Of  time  swiftly  removes  the  opportunities  of  giving  and  receiving* 
rtrfrtifHiilion,  be  hopes  h«  i^aH  be  pardoned  in  avaiHng  himself  of  the  present  occasion,  to 
ptifo<m  what  he  thinks  M  dct  of  jtlstice  and  of  duty. 

The  suhjeet  of  tetritorial  administration  shall  now  be  eontinued.  In  1772  the  princi^* 
df  sending  EngHsh  supervisors  ihto  the  districts,  eo&sidered  here  as  introducing  a  tturd- 
period,  Waa  enlarged  by  a  veiy  important  measure  which  completed  the  change  oegun  in* 
Ike  adoption  of  that  principle*  The  Company  stood  forth  ad  Dewan :  hitherto  the  office 
cotttiHMed  to  be  execute!  by  native  ministeinl  who  resided  at  Moorshedabad,  the  Old  seat  of 
government  and  of  the  public  Exchequer.  These  ministers,  with  the  officers  whom  they- 
^ttployed  iti  the  districts,  were  now  laid  aside,  and  the  Company  by  the  agency  of  theii^ 
cwn  servants,  took  upon  themselves  the  entire  care  and  collection  of  the  revermes.  The 
Oe^reMor  and  Coufneii  With  their  former  confrolhng  power,  ioined  that  of  cognizahce  aikd 
flMMtive  maaagemrent,  which  had  been  till  then  vested  in  those  ministers.  They  removed 
the*  offten^iUe  seat  of  Govehwhent  and  of  the  Exchequer  to  Calcutta,  llie  principal  English 
seMlemcnt ;  they  divided  the  three  provinces  into  coUectorsbips,  and  stationed  an  European 
Mrvant  of  the  Company  in  each  of  tliose  divisions  as  coDeetor. 

Thid  change  <hrew  llso  the  judicial  administration  of  the  country  in  civil  affairs,  into  the 
hMds  of  the  JEugtish.  Under  the  government  which  the  Mahomedans  had  for  many  cen-' 
tttrtee  maiuteined  in  Bengal,  th^y  established  ^so  their  own  system  of  laws,  aTid  it  was  the 
stanAted  ef  deeiiion  in  all  cases  civil  dnd  c^minal,  exclusive  of  those  between  Hindoos, 
whiob  were  determined  by  the  code  of  that  people.  The  N&zim,  or  ruler,  in  person  executed 
Ae  ofiee  of  supr^nie  criminal  ju^ge.  Bv  deputy  he  also  administered  in  the  principal  civit 
eouit  appointea  for  the  dogniz'ahce  of  au  thatters  of  property,  excepting  claims  of  land  and 
inheritance,  which  fell  within  a  third  department  called  the  Dewanj^ee  Adawlet,  or  Court  of 
Ae  Dewan,  to  whom,  as  thie  Bmperor^s  officer  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  all  causeer 
^staling  to  €he  details  of  that  extensive  province,  and  particularly  to  property  in  land,  were 
*forred.  From  th^  time  of  the  Company's  accession  to  the  office  of  Dewan,  the  shithority  of 
4ie  Dewannee  Court  naturally  enou^  encreaaed,  till  at  length  it  became  in  efieot  the  dole 
lH%mial  for  crvil  suits.  In  this  state,  as  appertaining  to  the  department  of  the  revenues,  it 
fbU^iiKathecllargeof  the  Company's  servants  when  they  assumed  the  executive  manage** 
ttett€  ef  that  branch ;  and  tliey  immediately  proceeded  to  make  various  reflations  and 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice.  They  appointed  a  Provincial  Dewannee- 
Court  in  every  collectorship,  over  which  the  Enriish  collector  was  to  preside ;  they  even 
tfEiodified,  in  some  respects,  the  administrafion  of  criminal  justice,  which  was  peculiarly  the 
province  of  the  Nabob ;  appointing  inferior  criminal  courts  in  the  districts,  and  subjecting 
ibem,  as  well  as  the  principal  criminal  court,  to  English  superintendcncfe.  Thus  every  inter- 
pcwteg  medium  between  the  English  and  their  Indian  subjects  was  removed ;  they  came 
then  to  transact  immediately  with  each  other.  The  direct  authority  of  the  English  pervaded 
tfce  interior  of  the  provinces,  smd  the  Natwe  or  Country  Government,  saving  only  tne  prero- 
gative of  the  Nibob  as  chief  criminal  magistral,  was  in  form  and  in  fact  done  away. 

Many  obst^ak^  to  good  goverhment  were  dis8i]{)ated  by  this  change.  The  English  ad- 
ifHinilBQ^tion  entered  upon  their  new  functions  with  a  tone  of  intelligence  and  vigour. 
Besides  introducing  more  method  and  order  into  ihe  conduct  of  the  public  business,  they 
set  themselves  to  correct  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  abuses  6y  which  the  country 
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had  been  so  long  oppressed.  In  collecting  the  revenue,  for  instance,  from  the  ryots  or  hu$- 
bandraen,  there  was  no  fixed  standard.  Agreements  did  indeed  pass  between  the  land* 
holders  and  their  tenants  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (for  their  leases  extended  only  to  one 
year),  but  as  before  hinted,  those  agreements  were  commonly  broken  bv  the  stronger  party, 
upon  a  thousand  pretences,  of  which  the  superior  made  himself  the  judge,  and  this  practice 
opened  a  door  of  exaction  to  ev^ry  subordmi^te  officer  of  the  revenue.  Hence  the  people- 
never  knowing  what  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  be  left  to  them,  were  not 
only  impoverished  but  discouraged  from  exertion.    * 

Exactions  still  more  scandalous  were  practised  in  the  judicial  courts.  The  Photudary, 
w  criminal  court,  raised  a  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  fines  upon  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
tried  before  it,  having  thus  a  direct  interest  in  the  multiplication  of  accusations,  and .  in 
finding  the  accused  guilty.  The  government  of  1772  styles  its  exactions,  ''  detestable  und 
unauthorized,  but  yet  imitated  by  every  farmer  and  aumil  in  the  province.'* 
.  The  Dewamee,  or  civil  court,  in  like  manner,  wherever  it  could,  had  recourse  to  heavy 
arbitrary  fines.  Things  however  sanctioned  by  the  native  government  even  down  to  the  period 
now  spoken  of,  may  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  law  concerns^ 
the  civil  coiurts  were  allowed  to  take  a  commission,  sometimes  amounting  to  one-fourth,, 
upon  the  sums  recovered  on  their  awards;  in  the  revenue,  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  dis** 
tnct,  however  reduced  in  number,  were  obliged  to  make  up  the  assessment  at  which  that 
division  had  been  rated  by  government,  that  is,  to  pay  the  rents  of  those  who  were  dead  or 
fled,  as  well  as  their  own.  This  principle,  which  must  surprise  persons  unacquainted  with, 
that  country,  was  acted  upon  even  after  the  famine ;  and  the  greatest  wonder  is,  how  the 
people  could  subsist  under  such  accumulated  barbarous  impositions. 

The  En^ish  government  of  1772  appears  to  have  set  out  in  the  sincere  desire  of  alleviat-: 
ing  the  sunerings  of  that  people.  But  the  first  great  .financial  measure  which  they  adopted, 
produced  most  unhappy  effects.  In  opposition  to  the  annual  leases,  which  were  certainly 
very  exceptionable,  the  idea  of  farming  the  lands  for  long  terms  of  years  had  been  fre** 
quently  suggested,  and  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  many  existing  evils.. 
Sufficient  attention  however  was  not  paid  to  the  wide  distinction  which  exists  between  the. 
landholder  having  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  revenue  farmer,  whose  principal  object  it 
must  ever  be  not  to  consider  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  district  or  an  estate,  but  the  best 
return  he  can  draw  from  it  within  the  term  of  his  engagement.  The  desire  of  keeping  up- 
the  collections  as  near  as  possible  to  their  former  standard,  still  haunted  the  councils  of  the. 
Directors  at  home  and  of  the  servants  abroad.  Under  the  idea  that  there  were  hidden  re- 
sources in  the  country,  (which  might  be  so  far  justified,  that  early  subductions  and  alien- 
ations had  been  made  from  the  Exchequer  lands,  but  the  resumption  of  them  was  become, 
extremely  difficult,  whilst  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country  had  decayed,)  and  in 
the  view  of  uniting  increase  of  revenue  with  ease  to  the  people,  it  was  determined  to  lease 
the  lands  of  Bengal  on  farm  for  five  years,  and  that  tneir  utmost  value  might  be  ascer-- 
tained,  these  farms  were  put  up  to  pubUc  auction.  Calcutta  banians,  money  dealers^  and 
adventurers,  were  among  the  highest  bidders.  The  country  was  hence  given  into  their 
hands,  under  a  positive  condition  indeed  for  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  occupants  of  the. 
soil,  but  the  ancient  usage  of  collecting  the  instalment  of  the  month,  within  the  month, 
was  still  followed  by  the  farmers ;  and  if  there  was  any  interference  vnth  even  the  most, 
violent  exercise  of  their  authority,  they  had  to  plead  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the 
revenue  and  making  good  their  engagements.  The  English  collectors,  afraid  perhaps  of 
having  a  failure  in  tne  revenue  ascribed  to  them,  were  seldom  willing  to  interpose  except  in. 
flagrant  cases;  and  the  poor  people  preferring  often  the  first  loss  to  subsequent  litigationB, 
or  wearied  out  by  the  protractions  ot  the  other  party,  had  little  redress.  At  the  end  of  five 
years,  an  immense  balance  of  the  stipulated  revenue  was  due  by  the  farmers,  and  the  coun^ 
try  havine  been  in  effect  delivered  a^n  into  the  hands  of  natives,  still  continued  to  suffer. 

It  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  English  government,  that  under  it,  and  even  within  the 
period  of  which  we  now  treat,  Bengal  has  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  from  hostile  assaults  and^ 
commotions,  rarely  experienced  under  its  former  masters.  But  though  little  disposed  to. 
panegyrize  Mahomedan  governments,  we  must  observe,  that  this  comparison  ccm  hardly  be 
meant  to  extend  to  the  times  anterior  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The 
usurpation  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  who  waded  to  power  through  perfidy  and  blood*,  provoked 
the  court  of  Delhi  to  encourage  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  for 
several  years  they  harassed  the  districts  west  of  the  Ganges,  the  far  larger  divisions  on  the 
eastern  side  of  that  river  remaining  all  the  time  perfectly  safe.  But  from  the  establishment 
of  Aurungzebe  on  the  imperial  throne,  until  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shaw,  a  period  of  eighty 
years,  Bengal  enjoyed  profound  peace  without,  and  experienced  only  few,  and  these  traa* 
sient,  disturbances  within. 

If,  however,  a  comparison  of  this  kind  is  to  be  instituted,  it  must  be  carried  much  further. 
Under  the  government  of  the  last  two  regular  viceroys,  Jaffier  Khan  and  Shujah  Khan,  wl;io- 
ruled  in  succession  near  forty  years  t,  the  state  of  the  country  was  eminently  flourishing;,  . 
and  is  yet  a  subject  of  celebrity.    Jaffier  Khan  indeed  appears  to  have  been  culpably  as 

well 


♦  J.D.  1741. 

f  Sujah  Khan  died  in  1739,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Sirferaz  Khan,  who  was  deposed  and 
slain  by  Aliverdi  Khan  in  1741.  Aliverdi  Khau 
possessed  the  govemiuent  fifteen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1756  by  his  grandson,SurajaixDowlab, 


who  was  deprived  of  the  musnud  and  his  life  in% 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  anno  1757  i^ 
so  that  from  the  death  of  Shujah  Khan  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  English  power,  was  only  eigh-- 
teen  years. 
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well  as  unnecessarily  severe  in  inflicting  personal  pumshments  npon  the  xemindars,  amj 
tiiis  part  of  his  conduct  has  brought  reproach  upon  his  memory ;  but  he  strenuously  pro- 
tected the  common  people^  and  most  ably  administered  the  affairs  of  the  soubah*  His 
successor  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  singularly  beneficent  and  humane.  Under 
both,  the  taxes  were  Uttle  felt,  and  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  though  the  annual  tribute  re* 
Bitted  to  Delhi  was  usually  a  crore  c^  rupees,  local  colMbtors  were  sddom  seauisite,  the 
aemindars  payingtheir  rents  immediately  mto  the  royal  treasury.  Even  after  me  usurpa* 
ticm  of  Aliyenli  Khan,  that  class  of  persons  was  so  opulent,  as  at  one  time  to  give  him 
a  donation  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  and  at  another  time  tiny  lacs,  towards  defiuyine  his  extra* 
ordinary  ezpences  in  repelling  the  Mahrattas.  The  general  power  and  autbonty  of  the 
empire  were  a  protection  to  this  dependency  of  it ;  its  military  force,  especially  during  the 
long  administration  of  Jaffier  Khan,  was  inconsiderable,  its  civil  administration  simple  and 
economical,  and  it  had  no  separate  political  rdations  to  maintain  with  neighbouring  or 
foreigfi  countries*  Easy,  in  snort,  in  its  finances,  moderate  in  its  expenditure,  and  free 
fix>m  the  state,  the  charges,  and  cares  'of  independent  dominion,  its  inhabitants  enjoyed,  in 
the  occupaticms  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  public  peace  and  abundance.  Under  the 
violent  assumption  of  AHverdi  Khfin,  its  connections  of  a  political  nature  were  still  very 
limited,  for  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  its  neighbours,  except  on  the  western  side,  and  he 
seems  never  to  have  cast  an  ambitious  view  tevond  the  provinces  which  he  wrested  from 
the  fiunily  of  his  ancient  master.  But  B^igal,  as  held  by  us,  possesses  the  rank  of  a 
•overeien  state  $  it  is  the  head  member  of  an  empire  whose  parts  are  remotdy  separate  from 
each  o&er,  and  intermix  with  the  territories  of  several  powerful  princes ;  it  contributes  to 
the  support  and  defence  of  the  other  divisions  of  British  Asia ;  and  supposing  its  system  of 
Ibreign  policy  to  be  entirely  pacific,  it  is  liable  to  be  afiected  at  so  many  points,  that  the 
government  of  it  requires  lar  greater  -resources  than  were  necessary  when  it  was  merely  a 
dependent  province.  The  tribute  then  which  it  pays  to  us,  being  at  least  equal  to  what  the 
Mogul  Emperors  derived  from  it,  and  neither  its  population  nor  produce,  as  we  have  already 
foom  reason  to  conclude,  greater  than  in  their  time,  it  will  follow  that  ihe  inhabitants  must 
glow  be  more  highlv  assessed  than  th^  were  under  their  former  rul»»,  not  exce}jtiug  even 
the  usurpers.  Ana  if  this  state  should  pursue  plans  of  offensive  policy  towards  its  nei^lir 
hours,  it  might  multiply  beyond  calculation  its  exigencies  and  dangers,  and  thus  a^ravate 
still  more  the  disparity  between  its  actual  and  preceding  situation.  It  is  indeed  possible,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  to  render  tiie  country  happier  under  our  government  than  it  ever 
was  before ;  but  after  it  had  experienced  so  many  convulsions,  we  need  hardly  look  even  for 
«D  equality,  in  the  eariier  unsettled  stages  of  our  management. 

The  time  of  which  we  now  speak  may  be  called  a  penod  of  experiment.  It  is  evident  that 
with  respect  to  the  revenues,  on  tiie  due  regulation  of  which  the  case  of  the  peofde  ao  much 
•  depended,  the  great  desideratum  was  to  fix  a  jmst  standard  for  their  amount,  and  to  provide 
ibr  the  certain  unoppressive  realization  of  that  amount*  This  was  soon  percmred;  but  these 
were  various  opinions  concerning  the  best  mode  of  attainiitg  that,  in  the  propriety  of  which 
all  agreed,  and  whilst  discussions  were  continued,  current  exigencies  frequently  decided.  It 
oan  be  no  presumption  to  assert,  that  our  first  and  main  duty  then  was  to  establish  a  just 
and  comprehensive  system  of  domestic  policy,  to  cherish  our  subjects,  promote  internal 
improvement,  and  according  to  the  maxmi  recommended,  and  thence  dignified^  by  hud 
CUye,  "  to  cultivate  our  garden.." 

The  remote  distance  of  the  supreme  directive  seat  of  our  authority  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
settlement  of  wise  plans  of  internal  government  Persons  at  home  could  seldom  act  but 
iipon  transmitted  information.  Distrust  produced  hesitation.  The  constitution  of  the 
Cfompany  left  the  executive  body  without  sufficient  control,  and  divisions  weakened  its 
•energy.  Official  changes,  both  here  and  abroad,  interrupted  the  progress  of  measures,  and 
thou^  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  pursued  were  understood,  there  was  still  uncertainty 
as  to  the  sacrifices  which  might  be  hazarded  in  new  attempts. 

Such  considerations  as  these  may,  {m>bably,  among  others,  have  produced  the  legislative 
interference  of  1 773,  by  which  a  new  constitution  was  ^ven  to  the  government  of  Ben^^ 
and  a  majority  ot  the  members  which  were  to  compose  it  sent  firom  England,  the  rest  being 
;  selected  from  the  former  administration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  which  the  conviction  of  the  writer  has  led  him  to  entertain  of 
the  i^irs  of  this  period,  he  will  surely  be  pardoned  in  wishing  to  avoid,  as  far  as  can 
-possibly  consist  with  any  fairness  to  his  subject,  the  introduction  of  controversial  topics, 
4Jwavs  unpleasant,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present.  Where  he  is  led  to  notice  events 
which  come  within  that  description,  his  aim  will  be  to  consider  them,  not  with  relation  to 
the  motives  which  may  have  produced  them,  or  their  intrinsic  character,  but  to  their 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  and  as  articles  of  a 
national  account,  between  those  possessions  and  this  country.  Instead,  then,  of  entering 
into  the  merits  of  Uie  contests  which  soon  arose  in  the  new  government  of  Bengal,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  however  well  intend^  the  institution  of  that  government  might 
he,  it  was  at  first  unhappily  compounded.  Only  upon  the  supposition  of  a  coincidence  of 
opinions  respecting  past  as  well  as  present  measures,  which  from  the  circumstances  of  that 
institution  seems  not  to  have  been  expected,  could  dissensions  have  been  thought  avoidable; 
-sUmI  if  they  should  arise,  as  may  more  paiticularly  have  been  apprehended,  concerning; 
former  acts,  a  disapprobation  of  which  must  implicate  the  credit  both  of  the  preceding -admi- 
nistration and  of  those  connected  with  it,  a  divided  government  and  state  were  naturally  to 
be  looked  for.  That  tliese  consequences,  proceeding  from  criminatory  retrospections,  and 
the  utmost  discordance  of  opinion  upon  various  important  questions,  did  soon  follow,  is  well 
known.    And  they  produced  unhappy  efiectd  upon  the  administration  of  a£fairs  upon  the 
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European  service  of  the  Company,  and  upon  the  people.  The  reHef  of  the  country  was  stiH 
suspended ;  and  the  failure  of  the  first  great  measure  adopted  at  home  for  this  end,  may 
have  prevented  a  progress  to  others  of  executive  and  official  regulation,  probably  at  that  time 
seen  to  be  requisite,  and  subsequently  included  in  the  parliamentary  provisions  of  1784* 
Into  the  subjects  of  these  we  forbear  to  enter,  although  after  all  the  candour  and  discrimi- 
nation which  would  be  solicitously  exercised  in  treating  of  them,  doubdess  they  would  be 
found  to  discover  a  distinct  source  of  pressure  upon  the  country. 

.  Hitherto,  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  1757>  we  have  not  seen  the  English,  on  the 
side  of  Bengal,  engaging  in  any  ofiensive  alliances  or  wars  with  the  neighbouring  country 
powers.  The  system  recommended  b^  Lord  Clive  and  inculcated  by  the  Company,  was,  to 
avoid  schemes  of  conquest  and  political  intrigues  vrith  the  native  princes,  impcovins  oor 
domestic  8tate>  and  makin&r  ourselves  respected  for  our  moderation-  and  good  faitlu  Upoa 
these  principles,  his  Lordship  and  his  Select  Committee*  had  the  ma^lmimity  to  restoie 
to.Shujah  Dowlah  the  dominion  of  Oude,  after  victory  had  chastised  aa  unprovoked 
aggression  of  that  prince,  and  made  us  the  arbiters  of  bis  fatef.  A  deviation  from  this 
system  began  in  i774y  having  professedly  for  one  object  the  pecuniary 'advantage  of  the 
dompany;  and  a  much  wider  departure  from  it  was  made  in  1778,  by  carrying  offensive 
war,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  into  the  west  of  India.  The  long  djuration, 
the  external  effects,  and  the  issue  of  this  war,  are  suflBciently  known.  At  home  it  plmaig|ed 
the  government  into  a  sea  of  military  and  political  cares,  that  left  little  time  or  opportuni^ 
for  the  study  and  apfdication  of  those  protecting,  cherishing  measures,  which  the  state  of  tM 
country  required  ;  it  incurred  an  enormous  expense,  a  heavy  load  of  debt ;  and,  when  the 
public  resources  were  greatly  exhausted,  to  all  these  evils  succeeded  the  attacks  of  Hyder 
Aii  in  the  Camatic,  and  a  defensive  war  against  him  and  the  French,  the  support  of  which 
jchiefly  fell  upon  Bengal. 

Such  were  the  necessities  to  which  our  affairs  were  then  reduced,  that  although  we  bad 
'before  acquired  a  very  forbidding  experience  of  the  fanning  system,  a  temporary  recourse 
was  aeain  had  to  it  in  several  districts,  some  of  which  were  swept  by. the  renters  with  m 
jrigor  tnat  became  afterwards  a  subject  of  puUic  inquisition.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
•useful  regulations  begun  in  1772,  throng  errors  or  defects  in  carrying  the. designs  fthen 
adopted  mto  execution,  through  the  effects  of  intestine  divisions,  fluctuating  ooonsela^ 
foreign  wars,  and  real  or  conceived  exigencies  of  government,  added  to  its  common  cares^ 
a  series  of  twelve  years. passed  without  the  appUcation  of  any  effectual  relief  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  vrithout  acting  steadily  and  systematically  upon  the  acknowledged  necessity 
of  fixing  on  just  principles  tl^  extent  of  our  demand  upon  the  territorial  fKMsessions,  and 
.giving  Sie  people,.once  for  all,  rest  and  exemption  from  every  species  of  arbitrary  taxation. 
1  About  this  time  the  legislature  again  interposed.  The  parliamentarjTv  regulations  of  1784 
went  upon  principles  well  adapted  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  which  prevailed  in  our 
.Indian  governments  and  possessions,  and  to  the  invigoration  of  the  autliority  of  the  home 
.administration  over  them..  If  they  established  a  new  power  in  giving  the  state  a  c<mtrol 
lespecting  the  affairs  of  India,  they  established  new  responsibility*  But  af^  all^  it  is  to  .be 
.acknowledged,  that  whatever  laws  may  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  those  distant 
dependencies,  inhabited  by  a  people  so  dissimilar  to  the  European  nations,  the  efficacy  of 
those  laws  must  ever  essentially  depend  on  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whon  tke 
execution  of  them  is  entrusted  j:. 

The  fourth  and  last' period  of  which  it  was  intended  to  speak  was  now  approaching,  and 
brought  with  it  a  great  and  happy  change  for  the  natives  or  Bengal.  Under  the  auspices  of 
ihe  parliamentary  system  just  alluded  to,  administered  at  home  with  enlarged  and  upright 
views,  and  seconded  abroad  by  the  excellent  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the 'directs  tiM 
then  ineffectually  proposed,  have  been  fully  attained.  A  new  constitution  has  been  esta* 
blished  for  the  land  tenures  of  Bengal,  whereby  hereditary  property  in  them  is  secured,  the 
tax  payable  by  the  proprietors  to  government  is  equitably  and  unalterably  settled,  industry 
and  improvement  are  hence  encouraged,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  extaasion  of  the  same 
encouragement,  the  same  enjoyment  of  rights,  to  every  inferior  occupant  of  the  soiL  This  is 
in  effect  the  foundation  of  a  constitution  for  the  country,  because  the  government  is  bound 
by  it  as  well  as  the  subject.  Very  essential  reforms  have  also  been  made  by  his  Lordship 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  office  of  supreme  criminal  judge  remained  still  vested 
in  the  Nabob,  represented  by  some  Mussulman  delegate,  by  whom  the  inferior  courts 
,wQre  filled  with  mean  retainers  of  his  own,  who  paid  for  their  places.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
4^ived  more  defective,  oppressive,  and  scandalous,  than  the  administration  of  these  persona. 

The 


*  Censisting  of  Messrs.  Sumner,  Camac, 
Verelst,  and  Sykes. 

t  In  1764.  A  time  may  perhaps  come  when 
it  will  seem  Icks  extravagant  than  it  might  now 
be  thought,  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  possibly  been 
well  for  us,  notwithstanding  the  private  wealth 
and  even  public  subsidies  derived  from  our  con- 
nection with  Oude,  if  we  had  to  the  present  day 
adhered  to  the  general  spirit  of  Liird  Olives 
policy.  The  late  war  with  Tippoo  was  a  forced 
departure  from  the  pacific  system,  and  the  am- 
bition and  perfidy  of  Indian  powers  may  possibly 
expose  us  to  new  necessities  of  the  same  kind, 
until  they  are  taught  a  better  conduct,  by  our  con- 


tinued superiority  and  moderation.  But  this  probable 
necessity  of  extending  our  conquests  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  attaching  to  our  dominion  in  Hin* 
dostan,  for  the  wider  it  spreads  the  more  vulner^ 
able  we  become.  It  was  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  that  accelerated  its  fall ;  the  loss 
of  distant  provinces  being  the  rise  of  new  enemies^ 
and  loss  of  reputation  also. 

X  If  the  sole  object  of  this  review  were  not  U^ 
treat  of  measures  immediately  afiecting  th^  natives^ 
an  economical  retrenchment  made  at  this  time  ia 
the  difierent  departments  of  the  Bengal  govero^ 
ment,  under  Sir  John  Macpherson,  would  deserve 
to  be  introduced  here  with  applause. 
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The  €oantiy  groaned  under  it,  the  gOTemment  was  reproached  by  it,  yet  reluctant  to  touch 
the  remaining  prerogative  of  the  Nabob,  it  endured  this  evil  long ;  but  seeing  no  other  mea- 
sures of  reform  could  prosper  whilst  such  a  source  of  flagrant  abuse  was  tolerated,  the  good 
pf  the  people  at  lengtn  absolutely  demanded  an  interference,  and  the  Nabob  appointed  the 
Company  his  delegates  in  the  ofbce  of  supreme  criminal  judge.  The  Governor  General  and 
Members  of  Council  then  took  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  this  office.  The  chief 
criminal  court  was  removed  to  Calcutta,  the  collectors  in  the  districts  were  invested  with 
the  powers  of  maeistracy,  for  the  apprehension  and  confinement  of  delinquents.  Courts  of 
ciieuit  for  the  trial  of  cruninals  were  established  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  filled  widi  English  judges  selected  from  the  most  experienced  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  In  a  word,  this  great  department,  which  was  before  made  up  of  the  vilest  per- 
versions of  legal  power,  was  copiposed  anew,  and  filled  with  men  of  principle  and  ability^ 
placed  under  the  strongest  responsibilities,  and  acting  upon  a  system  which  was  to  carry  the 
inspection  and  the  dispensation  of  the  laws  regularly  into  everv  seotioii  of  the  country* 
Erven  Europeans  in  the  districts  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  provincial  laws,  and 
in  civil  affairs  the  Dewannee  Court  nroperlv  so  called,  that  is,  the  court  ci  the  collector  for 
the  trial  of  revenue  causes,  was  abolisned :  that  officer  was  no  longer  allowed  to  judge  where 
iie  was  a  party;  but  all  revenue  cases,  as  well  as  otl^r  civil  suits,  weie  to  be  referred  to  the 
civil  judge  of  tlie  district,  who  was  to  have  no  concern  with  the  collections,  but  to  be  em- 
ploved  solely  in  the  administration  of  justice;  whereby  delay  in  decisions,  the  consequence 
i>f  divided  attention,  and  a  grievance  almost  equal  to  a  denial  of  justice,  would  be  prevented^ 
To  his  court  also  the  commercial  agents  of  the  Company,  who  had  been,  in  consioeration  of 
the  nature  of  their  business,  exempted  in  some  degree  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  court 
firocessesy  weqe  henceforth  regularly  to  refer  all  matters  of  litigation  occurring  within  their 
departments.  The  law,  in  a  word,  is  now  made  the  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  property,  even 
between  the  government  and  its  subjects  *.  With  regard  to  the  rules  by  which  justice  was 
to  be  administered,  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  codes  were  in  general  to  be  the  standard 
for  the  respective  subjects  of  them,  but  tempered,  in  some  instances  where  they  are  barbarous 
and^rnel,  by  the  mildness  of  British  sentiments,  and  improved  in  others  which  have  rela<» 
tion  to  objects  of  poUUcal  economy.  '*  These  codes,''  says  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  minute 
introductory  of  this  great  reform,  *^  are  still  in  force,  as  far  as  regards  religious  tenets,  mar* 
liage,  caste,  inheritance,  and  some  other  points." 

ThuB  by  the  measures  of  his  Lordship's  administration,  important  rights  of  property,  never 
fbefcre  enjoyed,  and  a  meliorated  legal  constitution,  really  adequate  to  Uie  protection  of  those 
eights,  have  been  conferred  upon  our  Asiatic  subjects  in  Bengal, 

Nor  are  these  the  only  grand  events  by  which  the  government  of  Lord  Comwallis  has 
been  maiked  as  a  providential  blessing,  and  has  become  an  epoch  to  that  countiy.  He  has 
given  a  new  tone,  a  new  principle  of  purity  and  vigour  to  the  British  administration  there; 
fnrder  and  economy,  integnty  and  zeal,  pervade  all  tts  departments ;  for,  exhibiting  in  his 
own  conduct  an  example  of  equity  on  the  part  of  government,  he  has  been  solicitous  that 
all  inferior  authorities  should  follow  it ;  and  nowtere,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  throughout 
ilia  Majesty's  dominions,  has  public  business  been  transacted,  so  far  as  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company  are  concerned,  with  more  public  principle  than  in  Bengal,  under  the  influence 
^tiie  spirit  and  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  nobleman.  Distinguished  among  many  other 
valuable  qualities  by  good  sense  aqd  magnanimity,  which  enable  nim  with  ease  to  meet  the 
most  trying  exigencies,  yet  capable  of  descending  to  the  smallest  concerns;  acquainted  him* 
eetf  with  aU  affairs  and  with  the  officers  employed  in  them ;  by  his  intelligence  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  own  character  he  l&as  overawed  corruption,  and  by  kind,  conciliating 
taanners,  flowing  from  a  generous  and  modest  mind,  has  produced,  in  the  midst  of  a  system 
of  reform,  attachment  bom  to  himself  and  to  that  system. 

It  would  be  easy  and  gratifying,  if  it  came  within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  to  dilate  upon 
other  parts  of  bis  Lordship's  character,  his  iustice  and  good  faith  towards  the  Inoian 
powers,  his  atchievements  in  war,  and  his  moderation  in  victory :  but  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  whether  we  look  to  his  internal  administration  or  to  his  foreign  policy,  to  his  talents  for 

civil 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  nothing  said 
liere  or  eluewhere  in  this  treatise  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice,  has  relation  to  the  Sii- 
preme  Cottrt  of  JudicaturCf  established  by  his 
'Majesty  at  Fort  William.  That  tribunal  seems 
Jo  have  been  instituted  with  two  views ;  the  first, 
to  answer  more  effectually  the  purposes  for  which 
the  municipal  court,  called  the  Mayor's  Courts  had 
^eeii  esUbfished  at  CalcutU  in  the  merely  com- 
mercial times  of  the  Company,  namely,  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  British  subjects,  and  to  all 
persons  hving  under  the  British  flag;  the  second, 
^  answer  another  purpose,  which  the  acquisition 
of  territory  was  thought  to  have  rendered  neces- 
,sary,  the  affording  of  an  asylum  to  the  natives  of 
4he  acquired  provinces  who  might  be  aggrieved 
by  the  English.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  now  extends  over  all  British-born 
^subjects  residing  within  the  provinces,  for  all  acts 
'done  by  them  against  each  other  or  against  na- 
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tives;  it  extends  over  some  of  the  immediate 
native  dependents  of  the  English,  and  over  such 
other  natives  as  may  by  voluntary  agreement  io 
any  case  submit  themselves  to  it;  and  it  extends 
also  over  all  persons,  of  whatever  nation,  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  flag,  as  they  were 
defined  prior  to  our  acquisition  of  territorial  pos« 
sessions*  But  the  Judicial  Courts,  which  the 
Mogul  Emperors  had  established  in  those  posses- 
sions, were  continued  after  the  transfer  to  the 
Company,  and  the  regulation  and  controul  of  those 
Courts  are  now  vested  in  the  British  government 
of  Bengal,  independent  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature ;  over  them  that  Court  has  no  power ; 
to  them  only  the  natives  of  the  provinces,  not  ia 
the  service  of  the  English,  that  is  t  J  ^ay,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  are  amenable,  and  it  is  of  them 
only,  and  of  the  reforms  made  in  them,  that  we  all 
along  here  treat. 
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civil  government  or  for  military  itffiurs,  to  his  condnct  towards  the  Natives  or  Europeans; 
towaras  enemies  or  friends,  we  muist  rejoice  that  such  an  ejcample  of  character^  and  of 
British  character,  has  been  displayed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  Let  it  not  then  bd 
imagined  that  any  remarks  which  are  made  in  the  foUowins*  pages  are  intended  to  derogate; 
or  can  justly  be  conceived  to  derogate,  from  th^  merit  of  his  administration.  Even  had 
there  been  any  grounds  which  could  give  colour  to  such  an  attempt,  one  who  ean  neither 
speak  of  his  government  nor  of  himself  vrithout  sentimentd  of  respect  and  attachifibeiiC; 
vrould  have  been  among  the  last  to  engage  in  it. 

It  vriH  now  be  fit  to  advert  to  the  oSier  Indian  possessions  held  by  the  Company  in  lull 
property ;  and  after  what  has  been  said,  a  very  brief  notice  of  their  state  will  oe  sufficient* 
lienareiB,  which  is  completely  incorporated  vrith  our  dominions  on  the  Gkinges^  has  received 
the  full  benefits  of  the  improvements  made  in  Bengal.  The  Northern  Civcars  have  con<^ 
tinned,  until  very  lately,  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  Bengal  under  the  second  period  of 
our  management,  and  have  suffered  extremely  from  the  mal-administration  of  the  natives* 
Tbe  Ben^l  system,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  adapted  to  them,  is,  we  understand^  intended  to 
be  estabhshed  in  them  and  in  the  Company's  jaghire  lands,  which  have  been  more  nnder 
European  inspection.  The  same  system,  we  may  presume,  will  also,  as  speedily  as  posnUe^ 
be  extended  to  our  newly  acquired  lands  in  the  Camatic  and  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

If  after  this  review,  in  which  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  excess  of  colouring  has  beea 
employed,  we  proceed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  effect  of  our  early  conquests,  upon 
the  state  of  the  countries  and  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  acquired  by  them,  however  vre 
may  be  inclined  to  avoid  censuring  individuals,  we  can  hardly  fail,  on  the  whole,  to  admit 
some  humiliating  conclusions.  The  history  of  our  rule  in  Bengal  is  in  great  part  a  history 
of  our  own  errors,  or  of  the  abuses  public  and  private  of  power  derived  from  us;  and  thtt 
brightest  portion  of  our  administration  there,  is  that  which  has  bieen  employed  in  apjdyin^ 
remedies  to  the  political  diseases  which  either  have  arben,  or  become  more  inveterate,  in 
the  country,  in  our  time.  Our  accession  to  the  government  of  it  has  been  productive  of 
prodi^ous  changes;  and  if  we  take  the  result  of  them  for  thirty  years  together,  from  the 
elevation  of  Mhir  Jaffier,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow,  that  at  the  end  of  Ihat  long  period, 
the  country  and  the  people  were  not  in  so  good  a  condition  as  that  in  which  we  found  thenu 
Boubtless  the  ravages  or  the  famine  greatly  reduced  the  cultivation  for  a  tim^,  as  vrell  as  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  will  account  for  a  decrease  of  the  national  revenue,  but  not 
fbi-  decay  in  the  circumstances  of  surviving  individuals,  either  of  the  poorer  sort  or  middle 
classes;  because  the  natural  effect  of  g^reat  depopulation  was  rather  to  enhance  the  value 
of  labour  and  lessen  the  cost  of  subsistence,  as  also  to  leave  the  field  of  traffic  in  fewer 
hands. 

Persons  who  remember  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  1769  and  in  1787^ 
(the  thirtieth  year  of  the  revolution,)  think  that  it  exhibited  more  appearance  of  opulence  at 
the  former  period  than  at  the  latter ;  and  it  is  clearly  acknowledgea  in  the  Bengal  records^ 
not  only  that  the  country  declined  considerably 'in  the  twelve  years  anterior  to  1769,  but 
that  various  causes  of  its  decline  continued  to  operate  after  the^  calamity  of  the  famiae^ 
though  perhaps  with  less  activitv**  It  will  likewise  be  granted,  that  the  vrars  in  whicfa  wb 
vrere  engagea  subsequent  to  uiat  event,  were  unfavourable  to  internal  prosperity,  and 
whatever  may  be  urged  in  vindication  of  our  governments,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  undertaken,  yet  with  respect  to  wars  of  ofience,  not  even  a  remote  necessity  or  intersBt 
of  the  people  of  Bengal  can  be  pleaded  for  making  that  people  parties  in  them. 

But  exclusive  of  all  local  mismanagement,  the  nature  of  that  subjection  in  which  Bengal 
is  placed  to  this  country,  will  alone  account  for  a  wonderful  change  in  its  internal  state. 
All  the  offices  of  trust,  civil  and  military,  and  the  first  lines  of  commerce,  are  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  who  after  a  temporary  residence  remove  with  their  acquisitions  in  constant 
succession.  The  government  is  foreign.  Of  native  rulers,  even  the  rapacious  exactions 
went  aeain  into  circulation,  and  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  Delhi,  passing  chiefly  by 
the  medium  of  private  commerce,  when  a  general  communication  throughout  the  empire 
gave  Bengal  great  advantages,  was  little  felt.  But  the  tribute  paid  to  us  extracts  every  yelr 
a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  that  country  without  the  least  return.  It  may  not 
perhaps  be  too  inuchto  say,  that  in  the  thirty  years  following  the  acquisition  of  the  E(engal 
provinces,  this  nation,  by  public  and  private  channels,  derived  from  tnem  alone,  exclusive  «f 
Its  other  Eastern  dependencies  and  of  the  profits  of  goods  remitted,  fifty  millions  sterling. 

These  observations,  and  the  review  which  precedes  them,  are  intended  fbrcibly  to  impress 
^pon  the  mind  the  sense  of  those  peculiar  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  the  people  Of 
our  Asiatic  territories,  on  account  of  the  benefits  we  draw  from  them,  the  disadvantages  th^ 
)iave  suffered,  and  must  still  in  certain  ways  suffer  from  their  connection  with  us,  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us  as  our  subjects.  True,  we  have  corrected  abuses  in  the 
internal  government  of  these  possessions,  we  have  encouraged  our  Hindoo  subjects,  we  have 
at  length  given  to  them  the  secure  enjoyment  of  property,  both  inherited  and  acquired.  AJl 
these  events  were  most  desirable  a,nd  important,  and  to  accomplish  them  was  a  work  singu- 
larly arduous.  But  does  nothing  further  remain  to  be<]one?  In  decreeing  that  our  subjeota 
shall  be  delivered  from  oppression  and  injustice,  in  setting  an  equrtable  limit  to  our  own 
demands,  and  in  establishmg  rights  of  property  never  well  ascertained  nor  respected  befbce, 

have 


•  See  the  letters  of  Governor  Verelst  and  Mr. 
Beecher,  in  1769..  in  the  Appendix  to  Verelst's 
View  of  Bengal;  in  Mr.  Francis's  Original  Mi- 


nutes, page  100 ;  and  Bolt's  ConsideratioDs, 
Vol.  III.  page  199.  See  also  Lord  Comwallis's 
Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  August  2d,  1 789* 
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bave  we  dme  mil  that  tbe  cireamstanoes  of  the  Hmdoot  require,  all  that  is  incambent  upon 
Bft  as  ralere?  That  by  many  this  inqoiry  has  not  been  seriously  made,  nor  oar  obligatioas 
deeply  considered,  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  There  is  a  description  of  persons  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  of  India  is  confused  and  obscure.  They  know  not  what  to  beUere 
€r  conelude ;  and  a  few  th^e  have  have  been,  who  with  very  good  meanii^  have  thought 
iif  eluding  all  difficulties  by  giving  back  our  territories  to  the  natires,  not  reflecting  that  we 
should  &us  abandon  them  to  new  distractions,  to  adventurers  of  less  pretensions  than 
oorsdves,  and  most  probably  to  a  rival  European  power*  No,  we  cannot  now  renounce 
Ihem  without  guilt,  though  we  may  also  contract  great  guilt  in  the  government  of  them. 

It  was  long  before  our  acquisitions  in  India,  even  those  provinces  which  we  professedly 
hM  in  perpetuity^  came  to  be  regarded  here  as  permanently  our  own.  A  secret  idea  of 
their  insecurity  prevailed,  and  our  condoct  towards  them  was  perhaps  influenced  by  this 
tt>f>Teben8ion*  We  vrere  eager  to  acquire,  but  slow  to  cherish.  A  better  acquaintance  with 
Vmr  natural  and  noUtical  advantages*  and  the  experience  of  thirty  years  passed  under 
tr^g  vicissitudes,  nave  now  establnhed  an  opinion,  not  only  of  the  practicability  of  mmn^ 
taming  theoti,  but  with  many,  a  confidence  approaching  to  presumption  that  they  cannot  be 
Icot.  Were  we  indeed  to  become  secure  in  this  notion,  it  would  be  one  <^  oar  greatest 
clangers.  We  are  no  doubt  internally  strong,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  whilst  we  retain  pur 
superiority  at  sea,  we  have  a  peculiar  and  essential  advantage  over  all  enemies,  European  or 
Indian,  out  we  ought  still  to  remember  that  Hindostan  is  the  region  of  revolutions,  A  few 
BKne  successful  turns  in  Benares  on  the  psort  of  so  inferior  a  chief  as  Chejrte  Sing  *,  would 
iMive  put  idl  Bengal  m  commotion.  We  ou^  also  to  remember  how  much  the  authority  of 
m  haMfWl  of  strangers  depends  on  opitdon.  To  reduce  the  sources  of  prejudice  against  us, 
•nd  to  multiply  impressions  favourable  to  us,  by  assimilating  our  subjects  to  our  modes  of 
ttinkinff,  and  oy  making  them  happy,  and  teaching  them  to  understand  and  value  the 
principles  of  the  people  who  confer  happiness  upon  them,  may  be  some  of  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  the  footing  we  have  acquired.  Under  the  influence  of  their  original  notions, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  regard  any  foreign  yoke  with  a  greater  degree  of  predilection  than 
mav  anse  from  their  deeming  it  preferable  to  some  other  foreign  one. 

It  is  indeed  no  uncommon  idea  among  us,  that  our  only  duty  towards  our  Hindoo  subjects 
tf  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  and  that  doing  this,  the  more  we  **  leave  them  to  them- 
eel^fes"  the  better.  But  to  evince  that  this  vague  hypothesis,  like  some  others  which 
have  a  currency  on  Indian  subjects,  must  have  been  hastuy  adopted  from  its  show,  without 
eerious  examination,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  code  of  the  Hindoos,  which 
ihey  regard  as  divine,  and  which  establishes  not  only  principles  but  a  multitude  of  positive 
minute  laws,  all  held  to  be  immutable,  has  received  no  addition  for  many  ages ;  and  as  in 
all  societies  and  affairs  ef  men,  the  course  of  time  must  produce  many  changes,  many  new 
circumstances  and  combinations,  which  will  require  a  succession  of  legal  provisions,  a  code 
formed  in  an  early  stage  of  society  in  many  respects  rude,  can  never,  be  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  all  future  generations.  '^  These  codes,"  (the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan)  says 
Lord  Comwallis  in  the  minute  before  quoted,  '*  are  in  many  respects  inapplicable  to  tne 
^  intenml  government  of  the  country."  The  Institutes  of  .Menu  seem  to  leave  a  latitude 
to  the  sovereign  (who  was  to  be  of  the  kheteree  or  military  caste),  with  the  advice  of  his 
Bralunims,  to  make  new  regulations  according  to  occurrent  necessities.  But  the  Hindoos 
with  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  have  had  no  sovereign  of  their  own  faith  for  many  cen«> 
turies ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  original  code  has  hitherto  proved  sufficient,  even 
an  causes  between  parties ;  for  the  institutions,  or  personal  decisions  of  their  Mahomedan 
conquerors,  must  nave  superseded  an  appeal  to  it  in  many  cases.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Hindoo  rajahs,  whom  those  conquerors  found  in  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  had  before  formed  a  Hindoo  empire,  as  lately  they  formed  the  empire  of  the  Moguls, 
dispensed  justice  in  easel  not  provided  for  by  the  code,  according  to  tneir  own  discretion, 
by  a  summary  verbal  process  and  decision  ;  a  practice  t  not  usual  with  rulers  in  Hindostan, 
which  tended  however  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  may 
account  in  part  for  our  meeting  with  no  ancient  jiKlicial  records  or  precedents.  From  these 
considerations,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  when  the  state  of  society  among  the  Hindoos 
calls  for  any  new  provision,  it  must  be  proper  and  even  necessary  for  us  to  interfere. 
•  But  not  to  pursue  these  incidental  /liscussions,  since  we  treat  our  Indian  possessions  as 
permanent  and  consolidated  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  impdicy  of  governing 
them  on  any  other  principle,  even  if  the  tenure  were  uncertain,  is  well  understood,  doubtless 
we  stand  charged  with  the  duties  resulting  from  a  permanent  relation :  and  surely  a  relation 
of  so  serious  a  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  numerous  duties.  It  must  involve  in 
it  various  points  highly  important  to  the  happiness  of  our  subjects,  and  therefore  varioua 
corresponding  obligations. 

If  we  have  appropriated  those  territories  in  perpetuity  to  ourselves,  if  we  have  assumed 
the  sovereign  dominion  of  them,  if  we  apply  a  large  portion  of  their  annual  produce  to  the 
use  of  Great  Britian;  if  we  are  avowedly  resolved  to  maintain  our  possession  by  arms  against 
all  pretensions,  foreign  or  local ;  if  by  these  measures,  as  well  as  by  specific  declarations, 
we  show  that  we  regard  the  inhabitants  as  exclusively  and  absolutely  our  subjects,  all  the 
duties  of  rulers  must  be  incumbent  upon  us.  We  are  not  only  concerned  to  free  the  people 
placed  under  our  dominion  from  evils  connected  with  taxation,  such  as  feudal  oppressions 

and 
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f  T\ke  Brabmiqs,  in  countries  under  foreign 
rulers,  are  oftei\  made   referees;  but  from  their 
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jmd  official  abuses^  which  may  be  termed  extraneous  grierances^  but  to  look  intb  evils  and 
disorders  which  arise  among  themselves,  which  prevail  in  their  society,  and  destroy  their 
peace;  to  enact  and  enforce  wholesome  laws  for  their  internal  regulauon,  and  in  a  word, 
with  the  affection  of  a  wise  and  good  superior,  sedulously  to  watch  over  their  civil  and 
social  happiness.  No  laboured  argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  government^  is  neceik 
.fiary  to  prove  this  position ;  the  consideration  which  has  been  just  adverted  to.  seeikis 
naturally  to  establish  it ;  nor  could  it  ever  suit  the  principles  of  this  nation  to  hold  the 
Hindoos,  tinder  its  power  as  slaves,  whose  labours  are  exacted  without  a  due  return  of 
benefits.  Besides,  such  a  system  would  soon  defeat  its  own  end,  by  reducing  the  value  of 
the  subjugated  country.  It  is  a  truth  perfectly  obvious,  that  our  own  interest  recommends 
the  happiness  of  that  people.  The  primary  object  of  Ghreat  Britian,  let  it  be  acknowledged, 
was  rather  to  discover  what  could  be  obtained  from  her  Asiatic  subjects,  thanhow  they  could 
be  benefited.  In  process  of  time  it  was  found  expedient  to  examine  how  they  might  be 
benefited,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to  hold  tne  advantages  which  we  at  first  derived 
from  them ;  and  now,  when  we  have  wisely  and  for  ever  fixed  a  limit  to  our  demand  upon 
them,  duty  calls  upon  us  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  our  progressive  work,  and  to  exert 
that  soUoitude  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  their  condition,  in  all  points  wherein  it  is  still 
capable  of  amendment,  which  is  due  to  them  as  useful  subjects  and  as  fellow-creatures,  whose 
happiness  is  committed  to  our  care. 

To  elucidate  some  of  those  points  which  thus  demand  our  attention,  and  to  suggest  snch 
means  of  melioration  as  we  may  with  safety  use,  is  the  design  of  the  ensuing  pages ;  ia 
which  the  method  of  proceedmg  shall  be,  first,  to  give  a  view  of  the  preseut  state  of  ow 
Hindoo  subjects  with  respect  to  society  and  morals,  illustrated  by  authentic  documents^ 
secondly,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  that  state ;  and  thirdly,  to  propose 
remedies  for  the  evils  of  it,  with  answers  to  such  objections  as  are  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
plan  which  shall  thus  be  offered  to  consideration* 


View  of  the  Morals 
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View  of  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Hindoo  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly    . 

with  respect  to  Morals. 

'  IN  prosecuting  the  proposed  inquiry,  the  State  of  Society  and  Manners  among  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who  inhabit  our  territories,  becomes  in  the 
first  place  a  special  object  of  attention.  It  is  an  object  which  perhaps  has  never  ^et 
received  that  distinct  and  particular  consideration,  to  which  from  its  importance  in  a  pohti^ 
cal  and  moral  view,  it  is  entitled. 

It  has  suited  the  views  of  some  philosophers  to  represent  that  people  as  amiable  ted 
respectable;  and  a  few  late  travellers  have  chosen  rather  to  place  some  softer  traits  of  their 
characters  in  an  engaging  light,  than  to  give  a  just  delineation  of  the  whole.  The  general^ 
ity,  however,  of  those  who  have  written  concerning  Hindostan,  appear  to  have  concurred 
in  affirming  what  foreign  residents  there  have  as  generally  thought,  nay,  what  the  na- 
tives themselves  freely  acknowledge  of  each  other,  that  tney  are  a  people  exceedingly 
depraved. 

In  proportion  as  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  we  have  found  this 
description  applicable,  in  a  sense  beyond  the  conception  even  of  former  travellers.  The 
writer  of  this  paper,  after  spending  many  years  in  India,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
in  the  interior  of  our  provinces,  inhabitea  almost  entirely  by  natives,  towards  whom,  whilst 
acknowledging  his  views  of  their  general  chamcter,  he  always  lived  in  habits  of  good-will^ 
is  obliged  to  add  his  testimony  to  all  precedpg  evidence,  and  to.  avow  that  they  exhibit 
human  nature  in  a  very  degraded,  humiUating  state,  and  are  at  once  objects  of  disesteem 
and  of  commiseration.  Discriminations  in  so  vast  a  body  as  the  whole  Hmdoo  people,  there 
must  be,  though  the  general  features  are  very  similar. 

Among  that  people,  the  natives  of  Bengal  rank  low;  and  these,  as  best  known  and  forming 
the  largest  division  of  our  Asiatic  subjects,  are  held  more  particularly  in  view  in  this  essay. 
The  Mahomedans  who  are  mixed  vnth  them,  mav,  in  regard  to  manners  and  morals,  often 
be  comprehended  nnder  the  same  observations ;  but  something  distinct  shall  afterwards  be 
subioined  concerning  them. 

Of  the  Bengaleze,  then,  it  is  true  most  ^enerallv  that  they  are  destitute,  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  of  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  the  securitv  and  comfort  of  society.  They 
want  truth,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  in  an  extreme,  of  whicn  European  society  furnishes  no 
example.  In  Europe,  those  principles  are  the  standard  of  character  and  credit ;  men  who 
have  them  not  are  still  solicitous  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  them,  and  those  who  ar6 
known  to  be  devoid  of  them  sink  into  contempt.  It  is  not  so  in  Bengal.  The  qualities 
themselves  are  so  generally  gone,  that  men  do  not  found  their  pretension  in  societyupon 
them ;  they  take  no  pains  to  acquire  or  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  possessing  them,  xhose 
virtues  are  not  the  tests  by  which  connections  and  associations  are  regulated ;  nor  does  the 
absence  of  them,  however  plain  and  notorious,  greatly  lower  any  one  in  public  estimation^ 
nor  strip  him  of  his  acquaintance.  Want  of  veracity,  especially,  is  so  habitual,  that  if  a  man 
has  truth  to  defend,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  recur  to  falsehood  for  its  support.  In  matters  of 
interest,  the  use  of  lying  seems  so  natural,  that  it  gives  no  provocation,  it  is; treated  as  "kn 
excusable  indulgence,  a  mode  of  proceeding  from  which  general  toleration  has  taken  away 
offence,  and  the  practice  of  cheating,  pilfering,  tricking,  and  imposing,  in  the  ordinary 
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Very  flagrant  breaches  of  truth  and  honesty  pass  without  any  deep  or  yj^^  of  the  x\f  ondi 
^andaious  conduct  of  Tippoo,  in  recently  denying  to  Lord  ComwalIis»  ^f  the  Hindoos* 
forld,  the  existence  of  that  capitulation*  which  he  had  shamefully 


tiansMtions  oflife*  are  so  common^  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  regard  them  as  they  do  tiatural 
evils,  against  which  they,  will  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  but  at  which  it  would « 
^  idle  to  be  angry.    Very  flagi       '        »        ^      -'        ''  .« 

lasting  stain.    The  scandalous 
in  the  face  of  the  world, 

broken,  was  merely  an  example  of  the  manners  of  the  country,  where  such  things  occur  ia 
ccttomon  life  every  day.  ^ 

In  the  worst  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  no  doubt  great  numbers  of  men  who  are  sincere, 
updght,  and  conscientious.     In  Ben^l,  a  man  of  real  veracity  and  integrity  is  a  great  phe^ 
mmenoii ;  0110  camdentiom  in  the  wkoie  of  his  conduct,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  unknown  . 
ohiamcter*    Every  where  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is  still  much  generous  trust  and ; 
ennfidenee,  and  men  are  surprised  when  they  find  themselves  deceived.    In  Beogal,  distrust ; 
ift  awake  in  all  transactions;  bargains  and  agreements  are  made  with  mutual  apprehensions 
of  breach  of  faiths  conditions  and  securities  are  multiplied,  and  failure  in  them  excites  little 
or  no  surprise. 

r  A  serious  nroposal  made  to  a  native,  that  he  should  be  guided  in  all  his  intercourses  and . 
desdings  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  would  be  regarded  as  weak  and  impracticar 
ble*  *'  Do  yoo  Know,  he  would  reply,  ''  the  character  of  all  those  wiUi  whom  i  have  to 
**  act?  How  can  I  subsist  if  I  take  advantage  of  nobody,  while  every  person  takes  ad  van** 
^  ta&;e  of  me  ?  '^  Frauds,  deceptions,  evasions,  and  procrastinations,  in  every  line  of  life, 
in  au  professions,  perpetually  occur,  and  forgeries  also  are  often  resorted  to  with  little, 
temple. 

>  If  confidence,  is  fix>m  necessity  or  credulity  at  any  time  reposed,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Ojth^  Pf^y  ^  ^^  season  of  harvest.  Few  will  omit  to  seize  such  an  opportunity  of  profit. 
Tbe  d^ief  asent  or  steward  of  a  landholder  or  of  a  merchant,  will  commonly  endeavour  to 
transfer  to  nimself  what  he  can  gradually  purloin  of  the  property  and  the  influence  of  his 
principal ;  this  agent  is  in  the  mean  time  preyed  upon  in  a  similar  way,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  by  his  dependents,  especially  if  prosperity  has  rendered  him  less  vigilant.  But  sup- 
pose him,  by  a  slow,  silent,  and  systematic  pursuit,  to  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and 
to  leave  it  on  his  death  to  his  son,  the  son,  rich  and  indolent,  is  in  turn  imperceptibly  fleeced 
by  his  domestic. 

Menial  servants  who  have  been  lon^  in  place,  and  have  even  evinced  a  real  attachment  to 
their  masters,  are  nevertheless  in  the  habitual  practice  of  pilfering  from  them.  If  a  nephew 
is  entrusted  by  an  uncle,  or  a  son  by  his  father,  with  the  management  of  his  concerns,  there 
ia  no  certaintyithat  he  will  not  set  up  a  separate  interebt  of  his  own.  Wardships  and  execu- 
lovahipa^  trusts  of  the  most  necessary  and  sacred  kind»  which  all  men  leaving  property  and 
infiant  children  must  repose  in  surviving  friends,  are  in  too  many  instances  grossly  abused^ 
The  confidence  to  which  the  Bengaleze  are  most  true,  is  in  the  case  of  illicit  practices,  on 
which  occasions  they  act  upon  a  point  of  honour.  t 

t  £ven  the  Europeans,  thoueh  in  general  possessed  of  power  and  of  comparative  strenfftb 
of '4^haracter,  which  makes  them  to  be  particularly  feared,  yet  as  often  as  they  are  carefesa 
ot  (credulous  in  their  transactions  with  the  Bengaleze,  find  that  they  have  fallen  into  the 
kands  of  harpiest* 

.Throueh  the  influence  of  similar  principles,  power  entrusted  to  a  native  of  Qindostaa 
aeldom  fails  of  being  exercised  tyrannically,  or  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  injusticet 
0£Bcial  or  ministerial  employments  of  all  sorts,  and  in  all  gradations,  are  geuerally  used  aa 
SMtms  of  peculation. 

.  It  has  already  appeared  that  tbe  distribution  of  justice,  whenever  it  has  been  committed 
to  natives,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  has  commonly  X  b0come  a  traffic  in  venality  j 
the  best  cause  being  obliged .  to  pay  for  success,  and  the  worst  having  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  it.  Mone^  has  procured  acquittance  even  for  murder.  Such  is  the  power  of 
money,  that  no  crime  is  more  frequent,  hardly  any  less  thought  of,  than  perjury.  It  is  no 
extraordinary  thing  to  see  two  sets  6(  witnesses  swearing  directly  contrary  to  each  other^ 
and  to  find,  upon  a  minute  investigation,  that  few  probably  of  the  evidences  on  either  side 
bave  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  question.  Now,  as  these  corruptions  begin 
not  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  character  ot  the  people^ 
it  b  just  to  state  them  in  illustration  of  that  character ;  for  although  the  le^  reforms 
introduced  by  Lord  ComwalUs  vrill  purify,  it  may  be.  hoped,  th^  fountains  of  justice,  yet 
tbe  best  administration  of  law  will  not  eradicate  the  internal  principles  of  depravity. 

.  SelfishnesSi 
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t  Ktbe  reader  should  here  advert  to  the  many 
large  fortunes  which  are  brought  from  lodia,  aud 
ibm»  infer  that  tbe  Europeans  make  their  own 
part  good  there,  notwithstanding  all  the  dishonest 
artifices  of  the  Hindoos  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
eniploy,^  he  may  be  answered,  that  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  person  who  writes  this,  the  great 
mass  of  the  fortunes  now  acquired,  is  not  by  uny 
mode  of  extortion  or  exaction  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  hidividuals.  A  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  derived  from  the  offices,  salaries,  contracts, 
and  emolnments,  enjoyed  under  govemment« 
AiMlbtr   portion  .from   ccnmnerce,   parlicalarly 


foreign  commerce,  in  which  Europeans  have 
superior  enterprise,  character,  and  advantage* 
And  if  any  part  is  obtained  by  forbidden  nrieans, 
still  the  acquisition  may  in  general  be  traced  ulti-^ 
mately  to  what  is  strictly  public  property,  not  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  These  slight 
remarks  are  thrown  out  as  worthy  the  consideration 
of  those  persons,  who  without  examination  or  in- 
quiry, are  apt  to  suspect,  that  every  fortune  gained 
in  India  is  got  by  extortion.  More  might  be 
added  upon  the  subject,  but  it  would  not  suit  tba 
design  of  the  present  work. 

X  There  may  be  exceptions:  Ibrahim  Ali  Khanr 
of  Benares  is  reckoned  a  man  of  probity. 
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Selfishness^  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle,  operates  nniTenatty ;  and  money,  the 

Sand  instrument  of  selfish  gratifications,  may  be  called  the  supreme  ia(A  of  the  Hindoos, 
eprived  for  the  most  part  of  political  power,  and  destitute  of  boldness  of  spirit,  but 
formed  for  business,  artful,  frugal,  and  persevering,  they  are  absorbed  in  schemes  for  the 
gratification  of  avarice. 

The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  ''  every  man's  hand  i^ainst  every 
man,**  either  in  projects,  or  in  acts  of  open  force.  From  violence,  however,  fear  interposes 
to  restrain  them.  The  people  of  the  lower  provinces  in  particular,  with  an  exception  of  the 
military  caste,  are  as  dastardly  as  they  are  unprincipled.  They  seek  their  ends  by  mean 
artifices,  low  cunning,  intrigue,  falsehood,  servility,  and  hypocritical  obsequiousness.  To 
superiors  they  appear  full  of  reverence,  of  humble  and  wilhng  submission,  and  readiness  to 
do  every  thing  that  may  be  required  of  them ;  and  as  long  as  they  discern  something  either 
to  expect  or  to  fear,  they  are  wonderfully  patient  of  sUghts,  neglects  and  injuries.  But 
under  all  this  apparent  passiveness  and  meanness  of  temper,  Ihey  are  immoveably  per- 
sisting in  their  secret  views.  With  inferiors,  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  indulgencs 
of  the  feelings  which  were  controlled  before ;  and  towards  dependents,  especially  towards 
those  whom  an  official  situation  subjects  to  their  authority,  they  carry  themselves  with  the 
mean  pride  of  low  minds.  In  the  inferior,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  comp 
munity,  where  each  man  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  nei^bour,  the  native  character 
appears  with  less  disguise.  The  passions  have  a  freer  range,  and  new  consequoices  are 
seen  to  result  from  the  absence  of  the  primary  virtues  of  society.  Discord,  hatred,  abuser 
slanders,  injuries,  complaints,  and  litigations,  all  the  effects  of  selfishness  unrestrained  by 

Principle,  prevail  to  a  surprising  degree.  They  overspread  the  land,  they  come  perpetuaJly 
efore  all  men  in  authority.  The  deliberate  malice,  the  ftJsehood,  the  calumnies,  and  die 
avowed  enmity  with  which  the  people  pursue  each  other,  and  sometimes  from  father  to  son, 
offer  a  very  mortifying  view  of  tne  human  character.  Mo  stranger  can  sit  down  among  them 
without  being  struck  with  this  temper  of  malevolent  contention  and  animosity,  as  a  pro* 
minent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  society.  It  is  seen  in  every  village ;  the  inhabitants 
live  among  each  other  in  a  sort  of  repulsive  state,  nay  it  enters  into  almost  every  fimaaly* 
Seldom  is  there  a  household  without  its  internal  divisions  and  lasting  enmities,  most  com* 
monly  too  on  the  score  of  interest.  The  women  partake  of  this  spirit  of  discord.  Held  in 
slavish  subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise  in  furious  passions  against  eacih  other,  which  vent 
themselves  in  such  loud,  virulent,  and  indecent  raihngs,  as  are  hardly  to  be  heard  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Though  the  Bengaleze  in  general  have  not  sufficient  resolution  *to  vent  their  resentments 
against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts,  bui^aries,  river  piracies,  and  all 
sorts  of  depredations  where  darkness,  secrecy,  or  surprise  can  give  advantage,  are  exceed* 
ingly  common,  and  have  been  so  in  every  past  period  of  which  any  account  is  extant.  There 
are  castes  of  robbers  and  thieves,  who  consider  themselves  acting  iii  their  proper  profession^ 
and  having  united  their  families,  train  their  children  to  it.  Ifowhere  in  the  world  are 
ruffians  more  adroit  or  more  hardened.  Troops  of  these  banditti,  it  is  well  knovm,  are 
generally  employed  or  harboured  by  the  zemindars  of  the  districts,  who  are  sharers  in  their 
booty.  They  frequently  make  attacks  in  bodies,  and  on  those  occasions  murder  is  verf 
common.  But  besides  these  regular  corps,  multitudes  of  individuals  employ  themselves  in 
despoiling  their  neighbours.  iNor  is  it  only  in  large  and  populous  places  and  their  vicinity^ 
that  such  violences  are  practised ;  no  part  of  the  country,  no  village  is  safe  from  them* 
Complaints  of  depredations  in  every  quarter,  on  the  highways,  on  the  water  as  well  as  the 
land,  are  perpetual.  Though  these  are  the  crimes  more  immediately  within  the  reach  of 
justice,  and  though  numbers  of  criminals  have  been,  and  are  executed,  the  evils  still  subsist. 
Doubtless  the  corrupt  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Bengal,  for  many  years  under 
the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  has  greatly  aggravated  disorders  of  uiis  nature ;  but  they  have 
their  origin  from  remoter  springs.  Robbers  among  the  Hindoos,  and  frequently  thieves  also, 
are  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the  belief  that  their  profession  h  a  right  one.  No  ray 
of  instruction  reaches  them  to  convince  tbem  of  the  contrary,  and  the  feeble  stirrings  of 
natural  consience  are  soon  overborne  by  example  and  practice.  Besides  this,  they  hold,  ia 
common  with  other  Hindoos,  the  principle  of  fatalism,  which  in  their  case  has  most  per- 
nicious effects.  They  believe  that  they  are  destined  by  an  inevitable  necessity  to  tneir 
profession,  and  to  all  that  shall  befal  them  in  it ;  they  therefore  go  on  without  compunction^ 
and  are  prepared  to  resign  Ufe,  whenever  the  appointed  period  shall  come,  with  astonisUng 
indifference ;  considering  the  law  that  condemns  them,  not  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  but 
as  the  power  of  a  stronger  party.  And  here  a^n  it  is  evident,  that  a  radical  change  in 
principle  must  be  produced,  oefore  a  spirit  of  rapine  thus  nourished  can  be  cured. 

Benevolence  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos ; 
but  those  who  make  this  assertion  know  little  of  their  character.  How  is  it  possible  that 
benevolence  should  be  vigorous  where  justice,  truth  and  good  faith  are  so  greatly  wanting? 
Certain  modes,  indeed,  of  distributing  victuals  to  mendicants,  and  a  scrupulous  abstinence 
^rom  some  sorts  of  animal  food,  are  prescribed  by  the  religion  of  the  Hmdoos.  But  the 
ostentatious  distribution  is  frequently  commutative  ;  an  offering  fi-om  the  gain  of  iniquity 
bestowed  on  idle  and  sturdy  priests.  And  though  a  Hindoo  would  shrink  with  horror 
from  the  idea  of  directly  slaying  a  cow,  which  is  a  sacred  animal  among  them,  yet  he 
who  drives  one  in  his  cart,  galled  and  excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the  yoke,  beats  her 
unmercifully  from  hour  to  hour,  without  any  care  or  consideration  of  the  consequence* 
Though  therefore  the  institution  of  the  two  practices  in  question  may  be  ur^ed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  originallv  benevolent  turn  of  the  religion  whigh  enjoined  them,  it  will  not  at  all 
follow  that  individuals,  who  in  future  ages  perform  them  in  obedience  to  that  religion,  must 
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tdso  be  benevolent ;  and  he  who  is  cruel  even  to  that  creature  for  which  he  is  taught  by  his  m     ^ 

religion  to  entertain  the  highest  reverence,  gives  the  strongest  proof  of  an  unfeeling  dis-  * 

position.     It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  they  are  strict  in  observing  forms.    These  are  indeed  yj^^  of  the  Morals 

their  religion,  and  the  foundation  of  their  hopes ;  their  castes  are  implicated  in  them,  and  of  the  Hindoos. 

in  their  castes  their  civil  state  and  comfort.     But  of  the  sentiments  which  the  forms  would 

seem  to  indicate,  they  are  totally  regardless.    Though  from  the  physical  structure  of  their 

lK>dies  they  are  easily  susceptible  of  impressions,  yet  that  they  have  little  real  tenderness  of 

mind,  seems  very  evident  from  several  circumstances.    The  first  that  shall  be  mentioned  is 

the  shocking  barbarity  of  their  punishments.    The  cutting  off  legs,  hands,  noses,  and  ears, 

putting  out  of  eyes,  and  other  penal  inflictions  of  a  similar  kind,  all  performed  in  the 

coarsest  manner,  abundantly  justify  our  argument. 

A  similar  disposition  to  cruelty  is  likewise  shown  in  their  treatment  of  vanquished  enemies. 
And  in  general  a  want  of  sensibility  for  others  is  a  very  eminent  characteristic  of  this  people. 
The  apathy  with  which  a  Hindoo  views  all  persons  and  interests  unconnected  with  himself, 
18  sucn  as  excites  the  indignation  of  Europeans.  At  any  rate  his  regards  extend  but  to  a 
verv  narrow  circle.     Patriotism  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Hindostan. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  another  striking  proof  of  want  of  benevolence  in  the  Hindoos ; 
namely,  their  deficiency  of  natural  affection.  It  is  admitted  that  examples  are  not  very- 
uncommon  of  parents  who  show  much  tenderness  to  their  children,  especially  during  their 
infancy ;  but  instances  on  the  other  side  are  so  general,  as  clearly  to  mark  the  dispositions 
of  the  people.  The  following  fact  is  one  out  of  many,  by  which  this  assertion  might  be 
justified.  In  the  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  about  Calcutta  in  the  year  1788,  a 
gentleman  then  high,  now  stilfhigher  in  office  there,  ordered  his  servants  to  buy  any  child- 
ren that  might  be  brought  for  sale,  (for  in  times  of  dearth  Hindoo  parents  frequently  sell 
their  offspring,)  and  to  tell  their  mothers,  that  when  the  scarcity  should  be  over,  they  might 
come  again  and  receive  their  children  back.  Of  about  twenty  thus  humanely  preserved, 
most  of  whom  were  females,  only  three  were  ever  inquired  for  by  their  mothers.  The 
scarcity  was  neither  extreme  nor  long.  The  unnatural  parents  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
perished  from  want,  for  eaoh  received  money  for  her  child,  and  by  the  liberal  contribution 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  chiefly  of  the  Europeans,  rice  was  distributed  daily  to 
multitudes  at  various  stations  about  the  city.  And  yet  notwithstanding  this  facility  of  ob- 
taining food,  a  woman  was  at  that  time  seen,  in  broad  day,  to  throw  away  her  infant  child 
upon  the  high  road.  Most  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  (where  they  are  used  only  for 
domestic  services)  have  lost  their  freedom  by  the  act  of  their  parents.  If  the  necessity  is 
sach  at  times  as  to  Jead  to  this  expedient,  is  it  not  also  an  occasion  to  call  forth  the  warmth 
of  parental  affection  ?  Filial  and  paternal  affection  appear  equally  deficient  among  them ; 
and  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the  characteristic  indifference  of  the  people  is  also  discernible 
among  tliose  who  come  most  within  the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the  lower 
orders. 

The  domestic  state  of  the  better  ranks  is  more  concealed  from  general  view ;  but  from  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  from  the  peculiar  usages  by  which  marriage  is  governed 
among  the  Hindoos,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  sweetened  by  generous 
attachment  or  rational  enjoyment.  The  parties  betrothed  by  their  parents  whilst  mere 
children,  transplanted,  with  minds  uncultivated  and  inexi>erieDced,  from  the  maternal 
zenana*  into  one  of  their  own,  united  whilst  reason  is  still  in  its  infancy,  can  give  little 
more  account  of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  than  animals  of  a  lower  species. 
Affection  and  choice  have  had  no  influence  in  this  connection,  nor  does  it  often  happen 
that  the  former  is  studied  and  improved.  The  parties  continue  passive  under  that  law 
which  first  brought  them  together.  According  to  the  despotic  manners  of  the  East,  the 
husband  is  lord,  and  the  wife  a  servant ;  seldom  does  he  think  of  making  her  a  companion 
or  a  friend.  Polygamy,  which  is  tolerated  among  the  Hindoos,  tends  still  more  to  destroy 
all  rational  domestic  society.  The  honour  of  the  family,  and  the  preservation  of  its  caste, 
the  most  awful  of  its  concerns,  depends  on  the  reputation  of  the  wife.  She  is  secluded  from 
all  eyes  but  those  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  the  most  terrifying  and  disgraceful  punish- 
ments are  held  out  against  misconduct.  From  so  early  an  union,  and  such  subsequent  care, 
Europeans  may  suppose  that  order  and  decorum  reign  in  the  Hindoo  zenanas ;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  founded  on  conjecture,  rather  than  upon  actual  knowledge.  The  profound 
reserve  and  caution  observed  by  the  men  in  their  conduct,  and  even  in  their  conversation^ 
respecting  their  family  connections,  keep  all  foreigners  at  a  distance;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  EngUsh,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  their  attempting  an  invasion  of 
the  domestic  recesses  of  the  Hindoos.  But  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  living  among 
the  natives  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  see  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  purity  of  the 
female  character  is  not  always  so  well  preserved  in  reahty,  as  in  appearance. 

In  a  residence  of  several  years  entirely  amon^  the  natives,  the  present  writer  heard  so 
many  charges  of  irregularity,  and  saw  so  many  disorders  among  the  inferior  ranks,  that  he 
could  not  but  believe  the  existence  of  a  gross  laxity  of  behaviour  and  principle  in  this  great 
branch  of  morals,  in  some  degree  at  least  reaching  to  the  better  classes.  But  the  disgrace 
and  loss  which  follow  to  the  family  from  the  proof  of  dishonour  in  the  wife,  are  such  as  to 
induce  the  parties  concerned  to  hush  up  all  matters  of  that  sort,  and  to  take  their  revenge 
in  some  secret  way ;  they  will  seldom  seek  redress  openly,  unless  the  affair  has  already 
been  notorious.  Accusations  by  others  of  such  contaminations  in  families,  are  very  com- 
mon among  the  lower  Hindoos,  and  scandals  of  the  same  kind  pass  among  the  higher  orders. 

Enmity,. 

*  The  private  apartments  of  the  women. 
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Eamity,  it  is  trne,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  share  in  these  charges ;  it  may  ooeasionafly 
febricate  them,  and  is  undoubtedly  active  in  bringing  them  forward ;  but  that  it  should 
always  invent  them,  and  should  persevere  in  a  succession  of  inventions  which  experience 
was  ever  ready  to  discredit,  is  not  to  be  conceived*  The  truth  is,  the  Hindoo  writers  and 
the  Hindoo  laws  express  the  worst  ofnnion  of  their  women,  and  seem  to  place  all  security 
in  vigilance,  none  in  principle.  And,  indeed,  what  fund  of  principle  can  minds  which  have 
received  no  improvement  in  education,  and  in  which  reason  as  yet  has  hardly  begun  to  act, 
carry  into  a  premature  and  unchosen  conjugal  relation  ?  a  relation,  the  early  commencement 
ef  which  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apprehension  of  parents  for  the  conduct  of  their 
children.  Imperious  dominion,  seclusion  and  terror,  are  the  means  afterwards  used  to 
enforce  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.  But  opportunities  of  guilt  are  not  wanting.  In  the  hoois 
of  business,  men  are  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  retirements  of  the  women ;  they  are 
often, and  for  considerable  periods,  far  from  home;  females,  who  are  the  great  instruments 
of  corrupting  their  own  sex,  are  permitted  access  to  the  zenanas ;  besides,  the  Hindoo  law 
allows  women  to  converse  with  Soneassees,  a  set  of  vagrant  devotees,  some  of  them  most 
indecent  in  their  appearance.    The  consequences  are  such  as  might  be  expected. 

It  is  not  however  asserted  or  behoved,  that  the  infection  of  depravity  lias  overspread  the 
whole  mass  of  females,  many  of  whom,  doomed  to  joyless  confinement  through  life,  and  a 
violent  premature  death,  are  perhaps  among  the  most  inofiensive  and  suffering  of  the  Hindoo 
race.  As  to  the  men,  they  are  under  little  restraint  from  moral  considerations.  The  laws 
of  caste  impose  restrictions  and  fines  for  offences  of  the  nature  in  question,  so  far  as  that 
distinction  is  concerned,  but  leave  great  scope  for  new  connections,  and  for  promiscooas 
intercourse,  which  is  matter  of  little  scruple  or  observation.  Receptacles  for  women  of  in- 
famous character  are  every  where  licensed,  and  the  women  themselves  have  a  place  in 
society.  The  female  dancers,  who  are  of  this  order,  make  the  principal  fieure  in  the  entet^ 
tainments  of  ceremony  given  by  the  great.  Indecency  is  the  basis  of  meir  exhibitions ; 
yet  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  shows, 
which  have  admittance  even  into  the  principal  zenanas*.  Licentious  connections  are  theie* 
fore  most  common,  though  subsisting  apparently  without  that  intoxication  of  passion  which 
hurries  on  the  mind  against  conviction,  and  carried  on  without  much  concealment*  nay 
almost  with  the  insensibility  of  brutes.  On  such  points,  the  Hindoos  seem  to  advert  to  no 
rule  except  what'  the  law  enjoins ;  there  is  no  sentiment  diffused  at  large  through  society, 
which  attaches  shame  to  criminality.  Wide  and  fatal  are  the  effects  of  this  corruption  of 
manners;  a  corruption  not  stopping  here,  but  extending  even  to  the  unnatural  practices  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  though  in  these  the  Mahomedans  are  still  more  aband<»ea. 

Europeans  who,  not  having  resided  in  Asia,  are  acquainted  only  with  a  few  detached 
features  of  the  Indian  character,  may  possibly  feel  some  doubt  whether  this  sketch,  which 
professes  to  trace  but  the  greater  and  more  palpable  lines,  is  to  be  received  as  a  sober  and 
faithful  representation.  They  will  reason  concerning  the  Hindoos  from  what  they  have  seen 
of  human  nature  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  unauestionablv  true,  even  that  part  of  Europe  which 
is  most  corrupt,  offers  no  such  picture  as  that  which  has  been  drawn  in  the  preceding  pages. 
They  may  be  stageered  too  by  having  heard  many  discordant  opinions  on  tnis  very  subject. 
For  some  modem  pnilosophers  already  hinted  at,  whose  aim  has  been  to  subvert,  together 
with  revealed  religion,  all  ideas  of  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  and  of  man's  respon- 
sibility to  him,  have  exalted  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  of  other  pagan  regions,  into  models 
of  goodness  and  innocence.  Other  writers,  with  far  better  views,  indignant  at  the  alledg«d 
dehnquencies  of  Europeans  in  Hindostan,  have  described  the  natives  of  that  country  as  a 
harmless,  kind,  peaceable,  and  suffering  race.  Others,  again,  speak  rather  from  an  admira- 
tion inspired  by  the  supposed  past  state  of  the  Hindoos,  mixed  with  pity  for  their  present 
situation,  than  from  experience  of  their  actual  quahties  and  dispositions.  And  there  may- 
be others  still,  who  have  nof  had  much  personal  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
state  of  society  among  the  Hindoos,  but  being  pleased  with  their  obsequiousness,  and  easily 
acquiescing  m  the  licentiousness  prevalent  A°^o£g  them,  have  been  willing  to  treat  of  their 
character  and  proceedings  with  mdulgence.  The  doubts,  however,  arising  from  these 
sources,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  entirely  removed  by  the  corroborating  testimonies  now  about  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  travellers  are  apt  to  form  their  opinions  of  countries  and  of  nations 
from  what  they  have  themselves  happened  to  see ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  of 
tiie  many  Europeans  who  have  visited  India,  especially  in  later  times,  the  opportimities,  the 
means,  and  perhaps  the  desire,  of  information,  have  been  very  different  We  may  all  be 
sensible  that  more  accurate  observation  and  mature  experience  often  correct  the  first  im- 
pressions we  receive,  even  of  European  countries  or  places  new  to  us ;  and  that  it  is  no  easy- 
work  to  attain  to  a  just  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  character  of  any  people. 
Whilst  an  European,  deriving  a  superiority  from  his  race,  or  from  the  station  he  is  appointed 
to  fill,  regards  only  in  a  distant  speculative  way  the  effeminate  exterior,  adulatory  address, 
and  submissive  demeanor  of  the  Hindoos,  he  naturally  enough  conceives  them  to  be  a  people 
in  whom  the  mild  and  gentle  qukUties  predominate.  He  is  apt  to  consider  them  with  a 
mixture  of  complacency  and  contempt;  and  even  the  bad  dispositions  towards  each  other, 
which  he  soon  discovers  to  exist  in  tnem,  he  may  view  with  feeUngs  analogous  to  those 
which  the  petty  malignity  of  children,  or  of  beings  of  a  diminutive  species,  might  excite. 

But 


*  Lord  Comwallis,  soon  after  bis  arrival   in   I  of  this  sort,  to  which   he   was  invited   by   the 
Bengal,  refused  to  be  present  at  an  entertaioment  |  Nabob. 
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But  let  faim  ejit«r  into  dealio)^  with  them,  let  him  trust  them,  or  become  in  concerns  of  im- 
portance dep^dent  on  them ;  let  him  in  short  by  these,  or  any  other  means,  come  more 
upon  a  level  with  them,  and  he  will  then  learn  better  to  appreciate  their  real  character.  Let  yj^^  ^f  ^  Mei«ls 
it  therefore  be  recollected,  that  as  members  of  the  same  community  they  always  stand,  in  oftheHinduos. 
many  respects,  on  such  a  level  with  each  other,  suifering  continually  from  mutual  injurie9 ; 
and  that  it  is  in  thus  viewing  them,  in  considering  not  so  much  the  mischiefs  which  they 
can  do  to  us,  as  the  evils  which  they  diffuse  through  their  own  society,  that  we  shall  assign 
to  them  their  true  place  in  the  moral  scale.  Whemer  that  is  done  here,  shall  therefore  be 
checrfttlly  left  to  the  determination  of  those  who  have  had  a  long  residence  among  them, 
and  extensive  dealings  with  them.  It  is  believed,  that  no  person  of  this  descript^n  will 
think  the  picture  now  ^ven  adds  fictitious  features,  or  aggravates  real  ones  *. 

It  will  not  however  be  understood,  that  what  is  here  advanced  generally  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  every  individual  and  every  transaction;  it  is  the  universality  dr  great 
depravity  that  is  here  insisted  on, — a  general  moral  hue,  between  which  and  the  Europeaii 
moral  complexion  there  is  a  difference  analogous  to  the  difference  of  the  natural  colour  of 
the  two  races. 

There  is  a  standard  to  which,  for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  we  may  largely  appeal,-^ 
-die  records  of  the  East-India  Company,  which  contain  an  immense  collection  of  facts 
Teapecting  the  Hindoos,  and  relating  to  various  subjects,  political,  judicial,  financial,  and 
commercial.  Those  records  less  frequently  profess  to  treat  of  character  and  common  life, 
than  of  matters  of  business ;  but  it  continually  happens,  that  they  incidentally  devek>pe  the 
pnadples  and  conduct  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  m  a  more  convuicing  way  than  if  the  pri- 
mary object  had  been  to  describe  them.  Nor  do  they  contain  the  mere  representations  of 
Snropeans,  who  might  be  suspected  of  a  tincture  of  partiality  in  this  case,  but  the  natives 
are  tnemselves  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  heard  concemmg  each  other.  Tliese  records 
iriU  be  found  abundantly  to  substantiate  all  that  is  here  advanced. 

To  introduce  a  ^reat  variety  of  quotations  firom  so  copious  a  source  (as  numerous  as  they 
jaunt  be,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,)  is  not  vritbin  the  compass  of  the  brief  exposition  here 
intemied ;  but  aflor  having  previously  stated  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who 
observed  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  last  century,  we  shall  sdect  a  few  extracts, 
containing  the  sentiments  of  persons  of  distinguished  information  and  respectability,  writing 
at  different  periods,  without  any  concert  with  each  other,  and  under  no  tempta^on  to  depre- 
etate  the  people  of  whom  they  speak. 

Bbknteb,  about  1670. 

''  Ces  sortes  de  rois  barbares  n'ont  aucune  veritable  generosite,  et  ne  sont  guires  retenus  par 
^  la  foi  quails  ofit  promise,  ne  regardant  qu'^  leurs  interets  presens,  sans  songer  m^mes  aux 
^*  maJheurs  qui  leur  peuvent  arriver  de  leur  perfidie,  et  de  leur  brutality. 

''  Pour  se  tirer  de  leurs  mains,  il  faut  £tre  ou  le  plus  fort,  ou  n'avoir  rien  qui  puisse  exciter 
**  leur  avarice.** 

*•  Je  ne  sai  s*il  y  a  au  monde,  une  nation  plus  avare  et  plus  sordide  que  celle-ld.** 

**  Les  Brahmens  entretiennent  ces  neuples  dans  ces  erreurs  et  superstitions,  et  passent 
fnlmejutques  ct  desfourberies  et  it  des  vilainies  st  itifdmeSy  que  je  ne  les  aurois  jamais  p(i  croire, 
si  je  ne  m'en  etois  pleinement  inform^  f." 

Mr.  ScRAFTON,  1759. 

^'  The  Oentoos  are  found  still  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  their  foreign  masters,  and 
*  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  Brahmens  still  exceed  the  rest  in  every  abuse  of  power,  and 
^  seem  to  think  if  they  bribe  God,  by  bestowing  part  of  their  plunder  on  cows  and  faquiri, 
^  their  iniquities  wiU  be  far  domed'* 

"  Loyalty  and  patriotism,  those  virtuous  incentives  to  gpreat  and  noble  actions,  are  hert 
wtkmmn ;  and  when  they  cease  to  fear  they  cease  to  obey." 

''  Such  of  the  Brahmens  as  engage  in  the  world,  are  generally  the  vmstofall  the  Gentoos: 
^^  for  persuaded  that  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  will  purify  them  from  their  sins,  and  being 
*'  exem^ed  from  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  courts  of  justice  under  the  Gtentoo  government,  they 
'*  run  into  the  greatest  excesses  %J' 

Governor  HoLWBLL,  about  1760, 
"  A  race  of  needle,  who  from  their  infancy  are  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of  common  faith 
"  and  honesty. 

'^  This  is  the  situation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Indostan,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
^  Brahmins;  amongst  the  latter,  if  we  except  one  in  a  thousand,  we  give  them  over 
**  measure.'' 

''  The 


^  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  features 
here  delineated,  are  taken  from  the  Hindoo  cha- 
imcter  at  it  generally  exists  in  civil  life.  Those 
gentlemeD  who  have  passed  their  time  chiefly  in 
our  Indian  armies,  may  not  have  seen  it  with 
exactly  the  same  aspects.  The  military  caste  of 
the  Hindoos  have  a  portion  of  those  qualities 
which  usually  accompany  the  profession  of  arms  : 
better  pay,  better  treatment,  and  our  high  repu- 
tation in  war,  make  it  their  interest  to  attach 
themselves  to  our  service ;  they  are  withdrawn 
£rom  many  of  the  collisions  of  civil  affairs^  and 
they  are  under  the  powerful  control  of  military 
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discipline,  which,  with  the  habits  of  militaiy 
life,  must  throw  a  perceptible  distinction  into  their 
character,  at  least  wbile  they  remain  embodied  in 
oar  employ;  but  when  they  retire  and  separate, 
they  assimilate  more  to  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. 

f  Voyages  de  Francois  Bernier,  Tome  I.  page 
150,  162,  et  Tome  II.  page  105. 

J  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  Hindostau, 
by  Luke  Scrafton,  Esq.  pages  26,  27.  See  in  the 
same  work,  page  19  &  seq.  a  striking  character  of 
the  Mahomedans  of  rank  in  India. 
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Mr.  Oranf  t  State 
of  Society  in  Asia. 


a6       GENERAL  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE     j 

*'  The  Gentoos  in  general  are  as  degenerate,  crafty,  superstitious,  litigious,  and  wicked  a 
'*  people,  as  any  race  of  people  in  the  known  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so,  especially  the 
"  common  run  of'  Brahmins ;  and  we  can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five  years  that  we 
**  presided  in  the  Judicial  Cutchery  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any  murder  or  other  atrocious 
"  crime  came  before  us,  but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  ♦.** 

Lord  Cuve,  1765. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  know  by  long  experience^  have  no  attachment  to  any 
*'  obligation  f.*' 

Governor  Verelst  J,  about  1768. 

•'  It  is  customary  with  these  people  to  spin  out  treaties  to  an  immoderate  len^h; 
"  avaricious  in  the  highest  degree,  they  endeavour  by  every  artifice  to  increase  their  exorbitant 
'•  demands ;  and  faithless  themselves,  they  are  suspicious  of  the  faith  of  others.*' 

**  His  (HafFez  Kahmet  Caun's)  character  has  httle  to  distinguish  it,  except  that  low  cunning, 
*^  intrigue,  and  deceit,  so  general  in  this  country/* 

*'  The  Nabob  Sujah-al-Dowlah  is  our  next  ally,  and  if  gratitude  can  be  any  tie  on  an 
"  Hindostan  heart,  we  have  every  reason  to  lopk  upon  him  as  connected  with  us  by  the  most 
"  indissoluble  bonds." 

'*  His  (Jewhar  Sing's)  character,  like  the  majority  of  the  great  in  Hindostan,  is  that  of 
"  a  man  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  luxury,  weak,  vain-glorious,  aspiring,  without  experience 
'*  or  abilities." 

"  The  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  manner  formed  to  bear  the  yoke.  They  possess  nothing 
''  of  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  European  nations,  and  the  most  slender  arts  (i.  e.  in  things 
''  unknown  to  them)  are  sufficient  to  obscure  their  understanding,  and  fit  them  for  implicit 
'•  submission." 

**  It  would  be  as  easy  to  change  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  the 
"  Banians  and  followers  of  men  in  station  from  abusing  their  master's  name.  Chastisements 
"  may  deter  the  oppression  for  a  moment,  but  in  such  cases,  the  servility  of  the  people  must 
'*  be  removed  before  oppression  can  be  eradicated." 

*'  An  Ensclishman  will  ever  be  unfit  to  follow  the  subtle  native  tJirough  all  his  arts.  The 
*'  treachertfof  Hindostan  professions  will  prepare  him .  better  for  the  frank  declarations  of 
"  his  English  allies." 

*'  The  venality  which  forms  part  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
**  openly  exercised,  or  tacitly  allowed  by  government,  without  drawing  any  shame  or  discredit  on 
*'  the  guilty,  or  being  thought  any  peculiar  hardship  on  the  injured " 

"  Every  person  of  any  substance  or  character  in  this  country,  has  been  successively 
"  tried  in  the  department  of  the  colUetions.  Fear,  reward,  severity,  and  indulgence,  have 
**  qll  failed,  and  ended  in  a  short  political  forbearance,  or  additional  acts  of  dishonesty 
*'  and  rapine." 

"  The  evasions  and  artifices  which  are  familiar  to  the  natives  of  this  country,  have  often 
'^  been  successful  in  screening  them  from  that  open  and  manifest  detection  which  can 
*'  justify  punishment." 

**  Certain  it  is  that  almost  every  decision  of  theirs  (the  Mahomedan  judges,  who  continued 
«'  to  decide  in  criminal  matters  to  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis)  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the 
''  highest  bidder.  The  numerous  ofiences  which  are  compromised  by  fines,  have  left  a  great 
"  latitude  for  very  unjust  determinations.  Trifling  offenders,  and  even  many  condemned 
''  on  fictitious  accusations,  are  frequently  loaded  with  heavy  demands ;  and  capital  criminah 
'^  are  as  often  absolved  by  the  venal  judges." 

**  The  peculiar  punishment  of  forfeiting  castes,  to  which  the  Hindoos  are  liable,  is  often 
'*  inflicted  from  private  pique  ma  personal  resentment  among  themselves  %." 

The  GovBRNOR  (Mr.  Hastings)  and  Council  of  Bengal,  about  1772. 

**  The  deceits  of  Bengal  are  not,  like  the  robbers  in  England,  individuals  driven  to  such 
"  desperate  courses  by  sudden  wants.  They  are  robbers  by  profession,  and  even  by  birth ; 
**  they  are  formed  into  re^lar  communities,  and  their  families  subsist  by  the  spoils  which  they 
**  bring  home  to  them ;  they  are  all  therefore  alike  criminal ;  wretches  who  have  placed 
*'  themselves  in  a  state  of  declared  war  with  government,  and  are  therefore  wholly  excluded 
"  from  every  benefit  of  its  laws.  We  have  many  instances  of  their  meeting  death  with  the 
"  greatest  insensibility." 

"  The  litigiousness  and  perseverance  of  the  natives  of  this  countty  in  their  suits  and  com- 
"  plaints,  is  often  productive  not  only  of  inconvenience  and  vexation  to  their  adversaries,  but 
*'  also  of  endless  expence  and  actual  oppression." 

*'  To  curb  and  restrain  trivial  and  groundless  complaints,  arid  to  deter  chicane  and 
**  intrigue,  which  passions  amongst  these  people  often  work  to  the  undoing  of  their  neigh^ 

"  bours  II " 

Mr.  Shore 

the  Appendix  to  his  "  View  of  Bengal,**  are  valu- 
able. 

§  Verelst's  View  of  the  English  Govemmefit  in 
Bengal ;  Original  Papers  in  die  Appendix,  pages 
58,  102, 103,  105,  108,  &c. 

II  ReporU  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  17729  Appendix,  No.  2. 


page 
III. 


•  HolweU's  Historical   Events,   Vol.  I. 
228,  and  Vol.  II.  page  151 

t  Cited   in    Bolt's    Considerations,   Vol, 
Appendix  A,  page  33. 

I  Besides  wiiat  has  heen  already  said  of  him, 
we  may  add,  that  he  was  a  well  informed  ser- 
vant of  the  Company ;  and  that  many  papers  in 
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Mr.  Shore*,  about  1783  or  1784.  j^^  ^ 

'*  The  natives  are  timid  and  servile.    As  individuals,  they  are  insolent  to  their  inferiors ;  ""^T^f 

-**  to  their  superiors,  generally  speaking,  submissive,  though  they  are  to  them  also  guilty  of    }^^  h    H 
**  insolence  when  they  can  be  so  with  impunity.    Individuals  have  litte  sense  of  honour,  and  xlmaoos. 

'*  the  nation  is  wholly  void  of  public  virtue.      They  make  not  the  least  scruple  of  lying 
''  where  falsehoi^  is  attended  with  advantage ;   yet  Both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  con- 

"  tinually  speak  of  their  credit  and  reputation,  by  which  they  mean  little  more  than  the 
**  appearance  they  make  to  th^  world. 

**  Cunning  ana  artifice  is  wisdom   to  them.      To  deceive  and  over-reach,  is  to  acquire 

^'  the  character  of  a  wise  man.  The  greatest  disgrace  they  can  suffer  is  to  lose  their  caste, 
**  or  as  we  say,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  punishment  is  inflicted  for  the  breach  of 
'*  the  injunctions  of  their  religion,  or  what  is  the  same,  of  the  ordinances  of  their 
*'  priests." 

**  To  Ue,  steal,  plunder,  ravish,  or  murder,  are  not  deemed  sufficient  crimes  to  merit  expulsion 
**  from  society.^* 

'*  With  a  Hindoo^  all  is  centered  in  himself:   his  own  interest  is  his  guide ;  ambition  is 

"^'  a  secondary  quality  with  him,  and  the  love  of  money  is  the  source  of  his  passion." 

**  The  advantage  they  derive  over  Europeans,  is  by  practising  those  arts  of  meanness 
*'  which  an  European  detests.  A  man  must  be  long  acquainted  with  THEMf,  before 
**  he  can  believe  them  capable  of  that  barefaced  falsehood,  servile  adulation,  and  deliberate 
**  deception,  which  they  daily  practise.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  search  for  men  of  enlightened 
^'  understanding,  deep  reasoning  and  reflection,  among  the  natives.  The  education  of  the 
''  Hindoos  is  confined  to  their  l}eing  taught  their  own  language.    The  Mahomedans  are 

'**  little  better  instructed  :  the  acquisition  of  a  few  moral  or  political  maxims,  which  in 
'*  practice  they  neglect,  is  all  they  know  of  the  art  of  government :  if  exceptions  can  be 
**  round,  they  are  very  rare.  An  Englishman  cannot  descend  to  those  little  practices  of  oppress 

•**  non,  or  extortion,  so  familiar  to  the  natives,  his, mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  them.  And  admitting 
*'  even  that  some  are  by  habit,  connection,  or  necessity,  become  depraved,  there  is,  after 

^*  all,  in  every  breast,  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue  that  recoils  from  the  low,  vicious  acts  of  a  native 
"  of  Bengal.  It  is  the  busmess  of  all,  from  the  Ryott  to  tlie  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive  ; 
''  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly  covered  with  a  veil,  through  which  no  human 
^  vnderstanding  can  penetrate  %." 

Sir  John  Macphbrson,  Governor  General,  about  1785-6. 
^'  I  am  afraid  that  the  picture  which  he  (Mr.  Shore)  draws,  and  the  low  ebb  at  which  he 
**  states  the  popular  virtues  of  the  Bengaleze,  are  not  fictitious  representations  §." 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Barker. 

''  It  is  well  known  that  neither  promises  nor  oaths  have  been  able  to  bind  this  treacherous 
'^'  sect  of  people  to  their  engagements.  Sujah  Dowlah  was  like  all  other  Indostanners,  not 
*'  observing  much  faith  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do  otherwise  ||." 

The  transcriber  of  the  preceding  pages,  writing  at  ^  distance  from  public  offices,  and 
possessed  of  few  unpublished  documents,  is  not  able  to  adduce  any  comprehensive  opinion 
/delivered  by  Lord  Comwallis  respecting  the  natives  ;  but  in  the  many  papers  on  almost  all 
sabjects  connected  with  his  government,  which  his  Lordship  has  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  Company  during  his  administration^  his  sentiments  must  be  abundantly  seen,  and  to 
•those  papers  the  reader  is  referred,  without  fear  of  their  contradicting  the  views  here  given. 
-A  government  of  reform,  like  his  Lordship's,  implies  a  sense  of  many  existing  evils,  and  the 
conduct  in  one  striking  instance  of  a  person  so  considerate  and  humane,  is  entitled  to 
jparticular  notice.  Though  civil  and  attentive  to  the  natives,  he  has  reposed  no  confidence  in 
any  of  them,  nor  has  he  had  a  single  individual,  either  Hindoo  or  mahomedan,  about  his 
.person,  above  the  rank  of  a  menial  setvant,  cotUrary  to  the  general  usage  of  men  occupying 
.such  stations  as  he  filled. 

Upon  one  very  important  subject,  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country,  to  the  administra- 
ton  of  which  Lord  Cornwallis  has  given  a  new  constitution,  some  of  his  observations^ 
written  as  introductory  to  that  essential  improvement,  are  here  exhibited. 

3d  December,  1790. 

"  The  regulation  of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  although  constituting  one  of  the  most 
•*'  essential  requisites  of  good  government,  yet  never  appears  (as  far  as  can  be  traced)  to 
'*  have  received  the  attention  it  so  well  merits,  under  any  system,  either  of  the  Mosul 

**  or  Hindoo  administration,  in  India The  next  alteration  I  would  propose  is   that 

^'   already  alluded  to,  in  regard  to  the  option  left  to  the  next  of  kin  to  remit  the  sentence 
'^  of  the  law  and  pardon  the  criminal.    The  evil  consequences,  and  the  crimes  which 


♦  Now  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

f  To  this  declaration  from  a  witness  eminently 
competent,  attention  is  particularly  requested. 

J  The  whole  of  this  curious  paper  is  inserted 
in  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  page  67.— TAe 


hereby 

Remarks  in  the  preceding  sheets  xoere  penned  before 
this  document  toas  examined  by  the  writer  ^them, 

§  Parliamentary  I'roceedings  against  Mr.  Has- 
tings, Appendix  to  Vol.  11.  page  65. 

II  Ibid.  Appendix  to  Vol.  1.  page  aag,  and 
Vol.  II.  page  8. 
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**  hereby  escape  punishment,  are  so  manifest  and  frequent,  that  to  take  away  the  discretion 
'*  of  the  relations,  seems  absolutely  requisite  to  secure  an  equal  administration  of  justice, 
Mr.  Grant's  State  '*  ^^^  ^^^  constitute  a  strong  additional  check  on  the  commission  of  murder  and  other 
of  Society  in  Asia.  "  crimes^  which  are  now  no  doubt  often  perpetrated,  under  the  idea  of  an  easy  escape  through 
**  the  notorious  defect  of  the  existing  law,  which  at  first  perhaps  wjts  confined  to  appeals,  or 
**  private  prosecutions,  by  the  next  of  kin,  and  had  no  apphcation  to  pubhc  prosecutions 
"  m  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  is  besides  peculiarly  in{f))plicable  to  this 
*'  country  (howevet  it  may  have  suited  the  society  it  was  originally  mtended  for);  because 
"  where  Brahmins  commit  murder  on  any  person  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  they  know  that  th^ 
''  do  so  with  almost  perfect  impunity,  since  in  most  cases  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
"  Gentoo  will  ever  desire,  or  be  consenting  to  the  death  of  a  Brahmin,  of  which  a  case 
*'  exactly  in  point  is  now  depending  before  the  Board,  from  Benares,  where  a  Brahmin 
*'  having  wantonly  hilled  his  wife,  hois,  although  confessing  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  been 
^*  pardoned  by  her  relations.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  tne  testimonies  of 
**  the  magistrates,  to  prove  the  abuses  practised  in  these  courts.  The  multitudes  of  criminals 
*'  with  which  the  jails  in  every  district  are  now  crowded,  the  numerous  murders,  robberies, 
*'  and  burglaries,  daily  committed,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  wUch 
"  prevails  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  are  melancholy  proofs  of  their  having  lonff  ani 
*'  too  generally  existed.  The  inefficacy  of  the  clause  in  the  engagements  of  the  land- 
*•  holders,  making  them  responsible  for  all  robberies,  ha^  been  long  experienced,  and  so  far 
••  from  protecting  the  country,  they  or  their  police  officers  (who  in  general  purchase  their 
**  appointments,  or  pay  an  annual  consideration  for  them)  ate  but  too  often  concerned  in  the 
*'  enormities  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent.** 

When  this  great  change  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  in  contemplation,, 
various  queries  were  proposed  to  the  English  magistrates  stationed  throughout  the  country, 
respecting  the  existing  state  of  the  poUce.  Their  answers,  which  are  inserted  at  length  m 
the  records  of  the  Bengal  government,  present  a  scene  of  shocking  disorder.  As  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  insert  the  whole  of  them  upon  a  subject  so  little  questionable,  one  only, 
which  goes  into  character  as  well  as  facts,  shall  be  quoted*  It  is  from  Mr.  Rocke^  the 
magistrate  of  Jessore. 

December,  1789. 

'*  The  punishments  however,  though  they  exceed  in  variety  and  severity  those  inflicted 
"  by  a  British  court  of  justice,  do  not  appear  at  all  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  crimes  f 
''  and  of  this  the  Fougedary  records,  to  tne  present  hour,  will  bear  a  melancholy  testimony 
**  as  well  with  regard  to  the  number,  as  the  nature  of  the  offences,  always  to  be  fbnnd  in 
"  the  calendar.  The  partiality  of  the  natives  of  this  country  to  a  profession  they  have 
*'  once  embraced,  and  their  extreme  reluctance  to  quit  it,  are  notorious.  The  same  prin- 
''  ciple  and  inherent  prejudice  which  attach  the  mechanic  to  his  particular  line  of  profession, 
'*  operate  equally  upon  the  robber,  house-breaker,  or  murderer,  who,  desperate  as  his  oocu- 
''  pation  is,  cherishes  it  as  much,  holds  it  as  dear,  and  follows  it  as  systematically,  as  the 
''  peaceful  merchant  his  easy  and  lucrative  one.  Besides  this,  the  constitutional  apathy  rf 
"  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  endure  pain,  and  even 
'*  resign  life,  render  them,  for  tl^  most  part,  regardless  of  corporal  sufferance  ;  and  princi- 
'^  palljr  to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  reason,  why  cnmes  of  all  descriptions  still 
^'  continue  to  be  perpetrated,  although  such  frequent  sacrifices  are  made  to  the  offended 

"  Of  the  effects  produced  by  the  different  modes  of  punishment  in  this  countiy,  we 
'*  have  frequent  experience.  It  may  be  needless  to  particularize  the  milder  ones  inflicted 
^^  for  trifling  offences,  as  their  effects  may  be  judged  of  from  what  we  see  produced  by 
'^  those  of  greater  magnitude,  and  more  severe  nature.  Perpetual  imprisonment  is,  I  think, 
**  improperly  regarded  as  a  punishment  of  a  higher  order.  To  British  minds,  the  idea 
*'  it  conveys  is  indeed  dreadful;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  terrible  to  a  native  of  Bengal, 
"  to  whose  natural  indolence  and  inactivity,  a  life  of  this  nature  is  perfectly  congenial,  and 
"  whilst  the  necessaries  and  comforts  01  life  are  within  their  reach,  the  restraint  they  are 
"  under  is  a  circumstance  of  no  great  hardship  to  them,  being  seldom  or  never  so  close  as 
*'  to  debar  them  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  effects  of  this  punish- 
*'  ment  are,  I  apprehend,  never  such  as  must  evidently  have  been  expected  from  it,  as  being 
*'  in  rank  immediately  next  to  a  capital  one.  Loss  of  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  is  undoubtedly 
*'  a  punishment  of  a  very  severe  nature,  as  being  not  only  a  painful  and  dangerous  ope- 
^  ration,  but  at  once  depriving  the  body  of  a  most  useful  limb,  and  stamping  a  mark 
''  of  indelible  infamy  upon  it,  and  yet  this  is  so  little  regarded,  that  many  an  offender,  on 
**  apprehension,  is  found  to  have  already  forfeited  a  limb,  and  sometimes  even  two,  to  the  laws^ 
**  Death,  the  last,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  the  greatest  of  all  punishments, 
"  fails  here  greatly  of  its  intended  effect.  Fortified  bif  their  strong  religious  prejudices  and 
^  notions  of  predestination,  and  not  unfrequently  elated  with  the  idea  of  suffe  ing  as  martyrs  to 
*'  the  cause,  and  amidst  the  prayers  and  applauses  of  their  confederates,  criminals  in  this 
**  country  meet  death  with  indifference  and  composure.*^ 

Authentic  relations  of  the  transactions  of  Hindoo  nations,  and  Hindoo  individuals  with 
each  other,  would  constitute  a  very  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence  in  the  illustration  of  their 
character.  But  of  true  history  they  possess  few  records.  The  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  genius  of  the  people,  were  alike  unfavourable  to  that  species  of  composition. 
Such  accounts  however  as  have  reached  us  of  their  ancient  wars,  exhibit  pictures  of  eminent 
cruelty  and  injustice. 
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Of  rec^it  times,  the  public  occurrences,  in  which  Europeans  have  been  parties  or  wit* 

nesses,  are  generally  clifiused  through  voluminous  official  writings,  which  if  accessible  

could  not  be  perspicuously  contracted  within  one  division  of  this  limited  work;  and  of  view  of  the  Morals 

private  observation  and  experience,  which  might  have  furnished  many  curious  and  instruo  ^f^^^  Hindoos. 

tive  collections,  seldom  has  it  been  the  practice  to  register  accurate  details.     But  happily  one 

testimony  presents  itself,  which  unites  with  unquestionable  authority^  views  ot  Hindoo 

character,  in  a  country  never  under  a  Mahomedan  power.    This  country  is  Nepaul,  and 

the  relation  is  given  by  Father  Joseph,  a  Roman  missionary  of  known  respectability  in 

Bengal,  from  whom  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Shore,  to  the  Asiatic 

Society*.     Father  Joseph  was  in  Nepaul  in  the  year  1769.    Three  chiefs  of  that  region 

then  contended  for  sovereignty,  and  some  of  their  proceedings  are  described  in  the  follow* 

ing  extracts. 

''  The  inhabitants  of  Certipore,  receiving  no  support  from  the  King  of  Lelit-Pattan,  to  whom 
^  they  were  subject,  applied  for  assistance  to  Gainprejas,  who  immediately  marched  with 
**  his  whole  army  to  their  relief,  gave  battle  to  tne  army  of  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  and 
^  obtained  a  complete  victory.  A  brother  of  the  King  of  Gorc'ha  was  killed  on  the  field 
'^  of  battle,  and  the  King  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  good  bearers,  narrowly  escaped  with 
''  his  life  by  fleeing  into  the  mountains.  After  the  action,  the  inhabitants  of  Certipore 
**  demanded  ^Gainprejas  for  their  King,  and  the  nobles  of  the  town  went  to  confer  with 
^  him  on  the  business ;  but  being  all  assembled  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  King,  they 
**  were  all  smjnrised  and  seized  by  his  people.  After  the  seizure  of  those  persons,  Gainprejas, 
''  perhaps  to  reven^  himself  of  these  nobles  for  having  refused  their  concurrence  to  his 
**  nomination  as  Kmg  (upon  a  former  occasion)  privately  caused  some  of  them  to  be  put  to 
^  death;  another ^  by  name  Danuvanta,  was  led  through  the  city  in  a  woman's  dress,  along 
**  with  several  others,  aloathed  in  a  ridiculous  emd  wKimsical  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
^  nobles  of  Lelit^Pattan.  They  were  then  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  long  time ;  at 
"  last,  after  making  certain  promises,  and  interesting  all  the  principal  men  of  the  country 

*'  in  their  behalf,  (fainprejas  set  them  at  liberty " 

"  The  Ejng  of  Gorc'ha,  despairing  of  his  ability  to  get  possession  of  the  plain  of  Nepaul 
^  by  strength,  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose  by  causing  a  famine ;  and  with  this  design,  stationed 
**  troops  at  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  any  intercourse  with  Nepaul :  and  his 
••  orders  were  most  rigorously  obeyed,  for  every  person  wnq  was  found  in  the  road,  with  only 
*^  a  little  salt  or  cotton  about  him,  was  hung  upon  a  tree ;  and  he  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of 
*^  a  neighbouring  village  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner ;  even  the  women  and  chila^ 
**  ren  aid  not  escape  for  having  supplied  a  little  cotton  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul ;  and 
^  when  I  arrived  in  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  iy6g,  it  was  a  most  horrid  spectacle  to 
**  behold  so  many  people  hanging  on  trees  in  the  road.  However  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  being 
**  also  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  gaining  his  end  by  this  project,  fomented  dissen- 
''  sions  among  the  nobles  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nepaul,  and  attached  to  his  party  many 
^  of  the  principal  ones,  by  holding  forth  to  them  liberal  and  enticing  promises,  for  which 

'^  purpose  he  had  about  two  thousand  Brahmins  in  his  service " 

*^  The  inhabitants  of  Certipore  having  already  sustained  six  or  seven  months  siege,  a  noble 
''  of  Lelit-Pattan,  called  Danuvanta,  fled  to  the  Gorc'ha  party,  and  treacherously  intro* 
**  duced  their  army  into  the  town ;  the  inhabitants  might  still  have  defended  themselves, 
'*  having  many  other  fortresses  in  the  parts  of  the  town  to  retreat  to ;  but  the  people  of 
^  Gorc'ha  havmg  published  a  general  amnesty,  the  inhabitants,  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
"  fatteues  of  a  long  siege,  surrendered  themseive$  prisoners  upon  the  fazth  of  that  promise. 
**  In  ue  mean  time  the  men  of  Gorc'ha  seized  all  the  gates  and  fortresses  within  the  town ; 
"  but  two  days  afterwards,  Prit'hwinarayan,  who  was  at  Navacuta  (a  long  day's  journey  dis- 
'*  tant),  issued  an  order  to  Suruparatna,  his  brother f  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  principal  in^ 
*'  habitants  of  the  town,  and  to  cut  ojfthe  noses  and  lips  of  every  one,  even  the  infants,  who  were 
"  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  ordering  at  the  same  time  all  the  noses  and  lips  which 
''  had  been  cut  off  to  be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascertain  how  many  souls  there  were,  and  to 
**  change  the  name  of  the  town  into  Naskatapur,  which  signifies  the  town  of  cut-^noses.  The 
**  order  was  carried  into  execution  with  every  mark  of  horror  and  cruelty,  none  escaping  but. 
"  those  who  could  play  on  wind-instruments ;  although  Father  Michael  Angelo,  who  without 
'^  knowing  that  such  an  inhuman  scene  was  then  exhibited,  had  gone  to  tne  house  of  Sum- 
"  paratna,  interceded  much  in  favour  of  the  poor  inhabitc^nts.  Many  of  them  put  an  end  to 
"  their  lives  in  despair ;  others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search  of  medicines,  and  it 
^  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people  with  their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the 
**  skulls  of  the  deceased/' 

"  During  the  siege  of  Cat'hmandu,  the  Brahmins  of  Gorc'ha  came  almost  every  night 
^  into  the  city,  to  engage  the  chiefs  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  their  King ;  and  the  more 
"  effectually  to  impose  upon  poor  Gainprejas,  many  of  the  principal  Brahmins  went  to  his 
•*  house,  and  told  him  to  persevere  with  confidence,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Gorc'ha  army 
^  were  attached  to  his  cause,  and  that  even  they  themselves  would  deliver  up  their  King, 
**  Prit'hwinarayan,  to  his  hands.  Havirigby  these  artifices  procured  an  opportunity  of  de- 
*'  taching  from  his  party  all  his  principal  subjects,  tempting  them  with  liberal  promises 
*'  acconlmg  to  their  custom,  one  night  the  men  of  Gorc'ha  entered  the  city  without  oppo- 
^  sition,  and  the  wretched  Gainprejas,  perceiving  he  was  betrayed,  had  scarce  time  to  escape 
^  with  about  three  hundred  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  Hindostany  troops^  towards  Leh(>* 
^  Pattan,  which  place  however  he  reached  the  same  night" 

"  The 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p^ge  307. 
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"  The  King  of  Gorc^ha  having  made  himself  master  of  Cat'hmandu,  in  the  year  1768, 
'*  persisted  in  the  attempt  of  possessing  himself  also  of  jthe  city  of  Lelit-Pattan,  promising  allr 
'*  the  nobles  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  that  he 
''  would  even  augment  it ;  and  because  the  nobles  of  Lelit^Pattan  placed  a^  reliance  on  the 
**  faith  of  his  promises,  he  sent  his  domestic  priest  to  make  this  protestation.  That  if  he 
^'  failed  to  acquit  himself  of  his  promise,  he  should  draw  curses  upon  himself  and  his  family, 
''  even  to  the  fiilh,  past,  and  succeeding  generation:  so  that  the  unhappy  Gainprejas,  and 
"  the  King  of  Lelit-Pattan,  seeing  that  die  nobihty  were  disposed  to  render  themselves.  s«b- 
*•  ject  to  the  King  of  Grorc'ha,  Vithdrew  themselves  with  their  people  to  the  King  of 
"  fi'hat^n.  When  the  city  of  Lelit-Pattan  became  subject  to  the  King  of  Gorc'ha,  he  con- 
''  tinued  for  some  time  to  treat  the  nobility  with  great  attention,  and  proposed  to  appoint 
"  a  viceroy  of  the  city  from  among  them.  Two  or  three  months  afterwards,  having  ap- 
'*  pointed  the  day  for  making  his  formal  entrance  into  the  city  of  Lelit-Pattan,  he  made  uh 
*^  of  innumerable  stratagems  to  get  into  his  possession  the  persons  of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  end 
''  succeeded.  He  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  permit  their  sons  to  remain  at  court,  as  com- 
*'  panions  of  his  son  ;  he  had  dispatched  a  noble  of  each  house  to  Navacut,or  New  Fort,  pre- 
''  tending  that  the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of  them  had  prevented  his  making  a  public 
"  entrance  into  the  city ;  and  the  remaining  nobles  were  seized  at  the  river  without  the  town, 
"  where  they  went  to  meet  him,  agreeable  to  a  prior  engagement.  Afterwards  he  entered  the 
''  city,  madfe  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Baghero,  adjoining  to  our  habitation,  and  passing  in* 
''  triumph  through  the  city  amidst  immense  numbers  of  soldiers,  who  composed  his  train, 
'^  entered  the  royal  palace  which  bad  been  prepared  for  his  reception ;  in  the  mean  time^ 
''  parlies  of  his  soldiers  broke  open  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  seized  all  their  effects,  fuid 
"  threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  into  the  utmost  consternation,  lifter  having  caused  all 
^*  the  nobles  who  were  in  their  power  to  be  put  to  death,  or  rather  their  bodies  to  be  mangled  in 
*'  a  horrid  manner,  he  departed  with  a  design  of  besieging  B'hatgan,  and  we  obtained  permis- 
''  sion,  through  the  interest  of  his  son,  to  retire  with  all  the  Christians  into  the  possessions 
•'  of  the  English." 

A  multitude  of  other  quotations  which  might  be  made  in  illustration  of  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter, both  from  modern  publications  and  from  authors  of  more  ancient  date,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe,  Hamilton,  BaldsBus,  Nieuhoff,  Tavemier,  and  others,  are  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
omitted  ;  but  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  the  sentiments  of  so  distinguished  a  character 
as  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  upon  the  subject  in  question,  these  extracts  shall  be  closed  with 
a  quotation  from  his  Institutes,  supposed  to  have  oeen  compiled  A.  £>•  1400. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  are  equally  debilitated  in  their  corporeal,  and  inert  in  their 
"  mental  faculties ;  inexorable  and  penurious  to  such  an  extreme,  that  only  personal  vio- 
"  lence  can  enforce  justice.  Re^rdless  of  honour,  and  indecent  in  their  dress,  they  sacrifice, 
*'  their  lives  for  trifles,  and  are  indefatigable  in  unworthy  pursuits ;  whilst  improvident  and 
''  imprudent,  their  ideas  are  confined  an^. views  circumscnbed.  When  reduced  to  poverty, 
*'  they  patiently  have  recourse  to  the  most  menial  employments,  forgetting  their  previous  cir- 
*'  cumstaiices,  and  seldom  quitting  the  world  without  injuring  their  benefactors  ;  but  whilst 
"  the  acquisition  of  riches  tempers  every  atrocity,  indolence  pervades  their  most  momen- 
'*  tous  transactions.  The  native  of  Hindostan  has  no  pretensions  to  humanity  but  the  figure  ; 
'*  whilst  imposture,  fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him  considered  as  meritorious  accomplish- 
'*  mentst-" 

Of  the  Mahomedans,  who  mix  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  alt 
the  countries  subdued  by  their  arms  in  Hindostan,  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  a  few  words. 
Originally  of  the  Tartar  race,  proud,  fierce,  and  lawless  ;  attached  also  to  their  superstition, 
which  cherished  their  native  propensities,  they  were  rendered  by  suctress  yet  more  proud^ 
sanguinary,  sensual,  and  bigottea.  Their  government,  though  meliorated  under  the  nouse 
of  Timour,  was  undoubtedly  a  violent  despotism,  and  the  delegated  administration  of  it  too 
often  a  severe  oppression.  Breaking  through  all  the  restraints  of  morals  which  obstructed 
their  way  to  power,  they  afterwards  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  vicious  indulgences, 
and  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Pesfidy  in  them,  was  more  signal  than  in  the  Hindoos.- 
Successive  treacheries,  assassinations,  and  usurpations,  mark  their  history  more  perhap9 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  The  profession  of  arms  was  studied  by  them,  and  they  cul- 
tivated the  Persian  learning.  They  introduced  Arabic  laws,  formed  for  rude  and  ignorant 
tribes,  and  in  the  administration  of  them,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  specimen  above 
exhibited,  were  most  corrupt. 

Every  worldly  profession,  indeed  every  course  of  secular  business,  was  in  their  avowed 
opinion  (an  opinion  which  Uiey  still  hold)  irreconcileable  with  strict  virtue.  Commerce,  and 
the  details  or  the  finances,  they  left  chiefly  to  the  Hindoos,  whom  they  despised  and 
insulted.  Where  their  government  still  prevails,  the  character  resulting  from  their  origiuai 
temper  and  superstition,  aggravated  by  the  enjoyment  of  power,  remains  in  force.  In  our 
provinces,  where  their  authority  is  subverted,  and  where  many  of  them  fall  into  the  lower 
lines  of  life,  that  character  becomes  less  obvious ;  but  with  more  knowledge,  and  more  pre- 
tensions 


*  So  in  the  original ;  but  it  seems  to  be  an 
error  of  the  press,  the  sense  requiring  that  it 
should  be  **  no  reliance." 

f  Macka/s  Asiatic  Miscellany,  Vol.  I.  page 
379«  'l*bis  picture  may  be  compared  with  that 
which  Sir  John  Shore,  drawing  likewise  from  the 
life,  more  than  three  hundred  years  afterwards. 


has  delineated.  If  it  be  said,  that  these  are  the 
representations  of  conquerors  and  foreigners,  it  majr 
be  replied,  that  they  are  not  opinions  advanced  in 
a  state  of  hostility  or  controversy,  but  mature  ob- 
servations, made  in  a  time  of  settled  government, 
after  many  years'  experience  of  the  behaviour  of- 
the  Hindoos  to  each  other. 
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tensions  to  integfrity,  they  are  as  unprincipled  as  the  Hindoos.    Their  perfidy,  however,  and  ^ 

licentiousness,  are  the  perfidy  and  licentiousness  of  a  bolder  people  ♦.  '  *' 

From  the  government  and  intermixture  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  Hindoos  have  certainly  View  of  the  Morals 
derived  no  improvement  of  character.  The  invaders  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  con-  ^f  ^jj^  Hindoos. 
trftuted  their  share  to  the  general  evils,  and  even  to  have  increased  them.  But  they  did  not 
produce  those  evils,  nor  could  they  have  perpetuated  them  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  in  number  probably  as  eight  to  one.  They  may  therefore  be 
considered  rather  as  constituting  an  accession,  than  as  ^ving  a  character  to  the  mass. 
The  vices,  however,  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  are  so  homogenous,  that  in  stating 
their  effects,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  speak  of  both  classes  under  the  description  of  the  one 
collective  body  into  which  they  are  now  formed. 

Upon  the  wnole,  then,  we  cannot  avoid  recognizing  in  the  people  of  Hindostan,  a  race  of 
men  lamentably  degenerate  and  base,  retaining  but  a  feeble  sense  of  moral  obligation,  yet 
<>b6tinate  in  their  disregard  of  what  they  know  to  be  right,  governed  by  malevolent  and 
licentious  passions,  strongly  exemplifving  the  effects  produced  on  society  by  great  and 
general  corruption  of  manners,  and  sunk  in  misery  by  their  vices  t«  in  a  country  peculiarly 
-calculated  by  its  natural  advantages  to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
delineation  from  which  this  conclusion  is  formed,  has  been  a  task  so  painful,  that  nothing 
except  the  consciousness  of  meaning  to  do  good  could  have  induced  tne  author  to  proceed 
in  it.  He  trusts  he  has  an  affecting  sense  of  the  general  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
'would  abhor  the  idea  of  needlessly  or  contemptuously  exposing  the  defects  of  any  man  or 
«et  of  men.  If  he  has  given  an  unfavourable  description,  his  wish  is  not  to  excite  detesta* 
tion,  but  to  engage  compassion,  and  to  make  it  apparent,  that  what  speculation  may  have 
ascribed  to  physical  and  unchangeable  causes,  springs  from  moral  sources  capable  of 
correction. 


CHAP.   III. 
Cmuei  which  have  produced  thepre$ent  SUuatum  and  Character  of  the  Hindoos. 

IN  investigating  the  peculiar  characters  of  different  nations,  it  is  both  usual  and  reason^  Causes  of  the  Situs* 
able  to  ascril^  them  principally  to  the  influence  of  climate,  of  government  and  laws,  and  of  tion  and  Charact^ 
relieion :  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  situation  of  Hindostan  of  the  Hindoos^ 
with  respect  to  each  of  those  particulars,  tnat  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
wretched  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  Hindoos,  who,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
have  a  general  identity  of  character,  may  not  fairly  be  traced  to  that  source. 

The  climate  of  India,  particularly  of  the  south-east  provinces,  must  be  allowed  to  be  less 
favourable  to  the  human  constitution  than  the  more  temperate  regions  of  Europe.  The 
bodily  frame  is  less  strong  and  hardy,  the  faculties  have  less  energy,  their  exercise  is  less 
expanded  and  delightful,  ardor  is  checked,  the  oppressed  spirits  yield  more  easily  to  indo- 
lence and  indulgence,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  easily  supplying  the  few  natural  wants  of 
the  natives,  aids  this  propensity.  Nevertheless,  in  developing  the  causes  of  the  Hindoa 
character,  too  much  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  imputeci  to  the  climate ;  effects  greater^ 
and  of  more  necessary  result,  than  fair  examination  will  confirm. 

The  inhabitants  of  foreign  descent,  who  continue  the  use  of  animal  food,  especially  the 
Armenians,  a  sober  people,  are  more  robust  than  the  Hindoos;  and  to  speak  of  tne  Hindoos 
themselves,  their  military  tribe  has  discovered,  under  foreign  discipline,  a  considerable  share 
of  active  vigour.  The  Banians,  and  ail  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  are  capable  of  long 
sedentary  application.  Porters,  boatmen,  runners,  and  others  of  the  labouring  class,  can 
endure  severe  fatigue.     Multitudes  of  devotees  manifest  a  resolution  and  perseverance  in 

gainful  sufferings  altogether  astonishing.  And  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
irahmins,  who  nave  cultivated  learning,  have  certainly  evinced  themselves  an  acute,  subtle^ 
and  penetrating  order  of  men.  These  circumstances  show,  that  the  people  in  general  are 
equal  at  least. to  decent  application  in  different  lines,  susceptible  even  of  a  strong  impulsei, 
though  not  perhaps  of  great  continued  energy.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  were 
those  evils  corrected  which  do  not  arise  from  the  climate,  they  would  in  time  hold  a  much 
higher  place  among  the  human  species,  than  they  are  now  capable  of  maintaining. 

The  despotic  mode  of  government  which  generally  is  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  appears 
at  all  times  to  have  subsisted  amone  the  Hindoos,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  the  formation  of  their  character.  When  a  man  finds  himself  dependent  on  the 
will  and  caprice  of  another,  he  thinks  and  acts  as  a  deeded  bein^;  his  regard  for  all  that 
is  valuable  in  life  is  reduced  to  the  degree  of  personal  interest  which  he  has  in  it,  his  care 
for  whatever  extends  to  the  rest  of  his  race,  ana  to  future  time,  is  sunk  in  the  precariousness 
of  the  present  hour.  Fear  necessarily  becomes  his  ^rand  principle  of  action ;  thence  springs 
distrust ;  and  as  arbitrary  power  does  not  excite  in  tnose  over  wnom  it  tyrannizes,  the  expect- 
ation of  finding  truth  and  justice  its  associates,  it  is  not  productive  of  integrity  and  veracity^ 
The  arts  of  deception,  suppleness,  and  servility,  are  resorted  to,  and  thus  a  system  of  false* 
hood  and  narrow  selfishness  is  generated.  Violence  in  the  ruler  4uickens  the  process.  The 
first  idea  raised  is  that  of  self-defence  against  him  ;  then  follow  plans  of  concealed  and 

avowed 


*  See  the  character  of  the  Mahomedans,  before 
alladed  to,  in  Scrafton's  Reflections,  p.  19,  et  seq. 

f  Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  bow 
the  frame  of  society  has  been  preserved  from  dis 


solution  among  these  people,  if  they  are  indeed  so 
greatly  and  so  crenerally  depraved.  To  that  ques* 
tion,  an  answer  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
following  ehapter. 
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woyrei  bcwfility  ftgsdnst  Ins  depvities  and  mgents,  from  Trhon  injiny  is  apparehended.  1%e 
despotic  principle  actuates  all  toe  subordinate  offices  and  posts  or  aathority,  and  its  effects 
t>ecome  general ;  ev^ry  man  is  a  slare  to  those  vboTe  him»  and  a  despot  to  those  below  him  z 
the  more  he  is  oppressed,  the  more  he  oppresses ;  and  thus  is  difinsra  a  temper  of  univerm 
iNumty,  ading  secretly  or  openly  accoramg  to  opportunities;.  No  wonder^  therefore,  dwt 
when  the  principle  is  highly  stramed,  treasons  and  revolutions  are  contimoial ;  by  which  the 
insolent  and  abject  frequently  change  places,  so  that  he  who  yesterday  scarcely  deigned  to 
hyok  on  the  suppKant  before  him,  is  to-day  spumed  from  the  feet  of  that  suppliant,  now  m 
Im  turn  exalted  to  the  seat  of  autiiority.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  descripStion  that  may 
be  sTfen  of  a  large  period  of  the  Mahomedan  government  in  Hindostan.  The  descendantft 
of  Timour,  holding  for  a  time  the  greater  part  of  that  continent  under  one  head,  prevented 
much  of  the  war  and  bloodshed  that  had  before,  and  have  since  wasted  it ;  but  inteniai  dis- 
orders, under  the  best  of  their  governors,  were  necessarily  vety  great ;  and  the  character  cf 
iltke  Hindoos,  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  numerous  invaders,  must  in  several  rejects 
have  been  debased. 

But  they  did  not  receive  the  despotic  kftm  of  eovevmnent  from  the  Tartars,  nor  were  dicy 
degraded  only  when  they  became  subject  to  Mwmnedan  conquerors.  Had  they  not  becm 
an  abject  people  before,  foreigners  from  a  vast  distance,  carrying  few  magazines  with  them, 
could  not  nave  possessed  difmisdves  of  so  great  a  country,  rendered  by  its  nataral  defence^ 
its  t^mate,  and  its  periodical  rains,  very  strong  against  invasions  by  land.  They  have  had 
among  themselves  a  complete  despotism  frm  tne  remotest  antiquity;  a  despotism,  the 
most  remarkable  for  its  power  and  duration  that  the  woild  has  ever  seen.  It  has  pervaded 
their  government^  their  religion,  and  t^eir  laws.  It  has  formed  bv  its  various  ramifications, 
Die  essentials  of  the  character  which  they  have  always  had,  as  tot  as  die  hght  of  history 
^oes,  and  which  they  still  possess ;  that  character,  which  has  made  them  a  prey  to  evary 
invader^  indifferent  to  all  their  rulers,  and  easy  in  the  change  of  them ;  as  a  people,  void  at 

Sublic  spirit,  honour,  attachment ;  and  in  society,  base,  dishonest,  and  faithless.  That 
espotism,  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  principles  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  still  exists 
in  great  vigour,  even  where  the  political  government  is  iu  foreign  hands,  and  therefore 
although  by  acting  the  part  of  upright  rulers  towsids  our  Hindoo  subjects,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  provide  for  a  fair  administration  of  justice  among  them,  we  shall  repress  many 
tUsorders  that  before  prevailed,  yet  this  reform  will  not  reach  those  evils  in  their  character 
and  oondnct,  already  described,  which  are  the  bane  of  their  happiness,  personal  and  sociaL 
Nor  will  it  ensure  to  us  their  attachment,  which,  in  point  of  policy,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
engage  by  an  amelioration  of  their  character,  instead  of  leaving  tneir  old  facility  in  chang- 
ing, to  co-operate  with  their  imbecility,  in  favour  of  any  new  invader. 

The  ancient  Hindoo  government  is  thought  scarcely  to  exist  now  in  its  ori^nal  fonn  *. 
The  Hindoo  states  raised  from  the  ruins  of  ^e  Mogul  Empire,  cannot  well  be  taJceh  as  pure 
representations  of  it;  at  least  we  have  but  little  certainty  of  possessing  an  entire  model,  and 
can  therefore  only  refer  to  its  fundamental  principles,  of  which  there  is  indisputable  evidenc^. 
But  their  religion  and  their  laws,  both  parts  of  one  complex  system,  still  remun ;  the  former 
Xn  all  its  authority,  the  latter  also,  in  its  essence  and  in  many  of  its  branches,  operative :  and 
these,  by  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  by  the  rules  and  precepts  which 
they  deliver,  have  given  birth  to  that  spirit,  and  those  practices  of  oppression,  injustice 
corruption,  in  a  word,  those  immoralities  which  incomparably  more  than  every  other  cause 
render  the  peo^e  base  and  miserable.  To  this  position  the  most  particular  attention  is 
requested.  A  full  exhibition  of  all  the  proofs  which  might  be  brought  in  support  of  it, 
would  require  a  much  longer  space  than  is  necessarily  prescribed  to  this  treatise.  Some 
leading  facts  and  ailments  however,  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  solidly  to  establish  it,  shall  no'w 
be  staled.  They  wUl  be  derived  partly  from  the  code  of  Hindoo  laws,  and  partly  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  code  of  laws  was  compiled  and  published  in  1773,  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  at  his  desire^  by  a  body  of  **  experienced  lawyer^, 
^'  selected  for  the  purpose  from  every  part  of  Bengal,"  who,  we  are  further  told,  **  carefully 
**  picked  out  the  ordinances,  sentence  by  sentence,  from  various  originals  in  the  Shanscnt 
^  language,  neither  adding  to,  nor  diminishing  from^  any  part  of  the  ancient  textf.*^  An^ 
the  trandator  adds,  what  is  of  importance  to  be  observed,  ''that  from  this  code  may  be 
*'  formed  a  precise  idea  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  people;  that  their  institutes 
**  are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  therefore  revered  as  of  the  highest 
"  authority."  The  authenticity  of  this  work,  and  the  value  of  the  general  evidence  which 
it  furnishes,  must  thence  be  unquestionable. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  ot  the  Hindoos,  although  a  regular  translation  of  the  Vedei), 
those  writings  which  they  repute  as  sacred^  has  not  yet  given  us  all  their  mythology,  doc- 
trines, rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  authoritative  detail;  yet  the  intercourse  of  tnree  centuries 

between 

*  The  government  of  Nepaul,  of  which  less  was 
known  when  this  passage  was  written,  is  probably 
no  inexact  representation  of  the  original  Hindoo 
constitution.  Of  that  coantry,  which,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  was  never  sabdoed  by  tbe  Mus- 
Skmaas,  our  information  was  scanty  before  the 
late  deputation  thither  of  Captain  Kirkpatrick 
from  Bengal.  That  gentleman  has  given  a  corioos 
and  interesting  account  of  his  journey,  which 
afibrds  much  light  into  the  history  of  NepauL  It 
would  thence  appear,  that  the  form  of  the  govern* 


ment,  the  state  officers,  civil  and  military, 
ployed  under  it,  and  the  sources  of  its  revenue,  are 
aeaiiy  the  same  in  kind  as  are  found  to  have  been 
established  in  Hindostan  under  the  rule  of  the 
Moguls;  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  what 
we  have  ventured  elsewhere  to  suppose,  that  these 
conquerors  did  not  innovate  greatly  in  the  forms 
of  aamitttstratioo  in  the  Hindoo  countries  of  wfaicfa 
they  possessed  themselves.  1797* 
t  Pre&ce  to  the  Hindoo  Code. 
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iMBtween  the  Emopeaas  and  that  people,  tiie  r^IationB  of  yanous  travellen  in  diffisient  pavts  No  i 

<^  India,  and  their  agreement  aa  to  the  general  matter  and  charaeter,  as  well  aa  many  par*  ...liLT 

ticulars  of  the  Gentoo  £Edth,  the  elucidating  aficouuts  of  the  Mahomedans^  and  the  daily  Cauies  of  the  Sitiub- 

experience  of  multitudes  of  Europeans,  leave  us  at  no  loss  concerning  the  grand  fi^tuces^  tion  and  Character  , 

the  main  credenda  and  agenda  of  that  superstition,  its  genius,  and  its  conseonences.    Of  of  the  Hiodoot. 

I^te  the  public  has  had  ower  accessions  of  mformation,  stamped  with  great  authority.    We 

refer,  in  the  first  place^  to  the  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  compiled  by  his  learned  and 

iht^igennt  minister  Abul  Fazil,  about  A.  D.  156P»  in  the  zenith  of  the  Mogul  power  * ;  one 

volume  of  which  work  is  employed  solely  upon  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the  Hindoos,  and 

proiessedly  fonned  from  the  communications  of  the  most  learned  Brahmins.    We  may  rest 

assured,  that  such  a  man,  employed  ia  a  work  intended  for  a  public  rc^cord  of  the  highest 

order,  would  obtain  from  that  source  much  authentic  information,  and  diat  the  view  givea 

him  of  the  Hindoo  doctrines  would  be  at  least  sufficiently  favourable.    Favourable,  indeed^ 

hoth  in  respect  of  those  doctrines  and  the  character  of  the  people,  that  view  wiU  appear  to 

have  been,  by  comparing  it  with  other  authorities;  aoid  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 

pohle  writer  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it.    It  was  the  design  of  Akbes,, 

who  was  of  a  tderant  spirit,  to  conciliate  all  his  subjects  towarda  himself  and  towards  eack 

other;  and  in  a  work  composed  immediately  under  hb  inspection  with  this  intention,  and 

^  public,  use,  it  could  never  be  admisttble.  to  delineate  at  length  the  faults  of  the  great 

body  of  those  subjects. 

Ijie  second  recent  acauisition,  is  the  Bbofioai-Geeta,  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins  from. 
^  Shanscrit  work,  certainly  of  considerable  antiquity.  This  is  a  very  curious  record.  It  ia. 
deemed  to  be  so  purified  from  the  giEOssec  parts  ot  the  Hindoo  superstition,  that  it  is  cav^ 
(iilly  concealed  by  the  Brahmins  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  yet  it  has  evidently  beui 
corrupted,  in  order  to  conciliate  some  tolerably  just  principles  with  a  degenerate  practice. 
Beaides  these  aublieations^  Sir  William  Jones  t»  a  man  wonderful  for  his  stores  of  know*^ 
ledge,  and  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  still  presses  forward  to  increase  them,  who  penetrates, 
into  the  abstruse  recesses  of  oriental  learmae  witk  singular  felicity  and  success,  has  conk- 
p&unicated  muoh  valuable  information  fiom  his  late  researches.  Arrived  at  leD^;th  at  the 
frwntains  of  Shanscot  learning,  he  indeed  appears  to  consider  past  discoveries  as  inaccurate, 
or  imperfect  j:;  referring  probably  to  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  doctrines  contained 
ia  the  Vedesi»  coneeming  which,  the  Brahmins  themselves  hava  divers  opinions  and  systems. 
B«t  of  the  (^vious  and  popular  tenets  of  the  BLindoo  reUgion,  its  worsaip  and  ceremonies^ 
«ioagh  is  certainly  known  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  nature  smd  their  effects. 

In  the  hXLoming  paees,  the  writer  will  rest  the  argument  he  maintains^  on  informatioa 
alreadjr  before  the  pubfic,  rather  than  on  any  new  matter  which  his  own  observation,  during, 
his  residence  in  India,  might  enable  him  to  fiimish.  For  though  the  shoots  firom  the  great 
trunk  of  Hindoo  superstition  are  so  numerous,  and  all  partake  of  the  same  nature,  yet  the 
additional  facts  which  a  single  individual,  whose  attention  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  tha, 
fab|ect»  eonld  have  aa  epportunky  of  ascertaining,  must  appear  triflinjg;,  in  comparison  of 
tfaie  whole  mesa  of  knawledge  coUedked  by  the  industry  of  numbers,  during  a  long  course  d, 
tinae,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  notice  by  ascending  nearer  the  source  of  things.  And 
where  important  deductions  are  to  be  madi,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  is  far  from  widiing 
the  premises  from  which  they  are  drawn  to  rest  upKm  his  authority. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hindoo  laws.  But  since  it  haa 
appeared  tnat  both  the  Mahomedan  and  English  conquerors  of  India  have  by  legislative 
Moviflions  of  their  own,  in  part  superseded  those  which  uiey  found  there,  persons  who  reason, 
^rcmi  the  chcmges  which  hove  relatively  taken  place  in  the  social  state  and  in  the  laws  of 
every  Europeaa  nation,  and  from  the  mutual  influence  of  laws  and  of  manners  upon  each 
other,  may  naturally  conceive,  that  rules  vrhich  ha^e  been  abrogated  can  no  longer  a£Eeci 
the  character  of  the  people;  therefore  that  before  any  application  is  made  of  evidence, 
deduced  firom  the  Hindoo  laws,  it  ought  to  be  shown  what  portion  of  those  laws  is  stilL 
Opmtive^and  from  that  portion  only  to  estimate  the  effect  produced.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer  to  allow  to  this  obyection  all  the  weight  to  which  it  is  entitled,,  and  as  far  as  he  can,, 
to  affiNrd  the  satiaiM^n  which,  it  requires. 

Ta 


*  Translated  from  the  Persian  into  Eagtish,  by 
Francb  Gladwin,  Esq. 

t  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  the  world,  have  since 
sastalned  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  this 
most  valuable  man,  who  was  cut  o£F  in  the  vigour 
e£  his  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  new  inquiries  and 
discoveries,  wnoag  the  recondite  itpositories  of 
Hindoo  learning,  inio  which  he  canied  sach  a 
lamp  of  general  knowledge,  as  threw  surprising 
li^t  on  every  subject  he  investigated*  What  he 
his  doBB,  however^  will  immortaliie  his  memory. 
He  has  opened  the  way  into  the  mythological  and 
scientific  arcana  of  a  people,  who  have  for  many 
ages  been  as  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to 
Ibdr  peculiar  institutionsi  as  for  arrogating  to 
themselves  an  nnfjetthomable  antiquity,  and  the 
pesstpsien  ef  a  pars  and  primeval,  though  oars« 
$ifly  ceacealed  system  of  theology  and  science ; 
olams  which  have  been  as  offidoosly  as  ignorandy 
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accorded  to  them  l^  some  and-chnstian  philoso- 
phers of  Europe.  He  has  shown  that  one  of  their 
earliest  traces  of  true  history  describes  an  unher* 
$at  deluge^  in  which  only  a  patrmrek^  and  seveti 
other  men  (to  whom  this  account  gives  wives) 
were  saved  in  an  mrk;  and  that  the  whole  of  their 
chronology  is  recoaeileable  with  the  Mosaic  his* 
lory...i.See  Astatic  Researches^  VoL  XL  Artv 
*'  Chronology  oC  the  Hindoos.'' It  b  impossi- 
ble on  this  occasien  to  ayoid  expressing  a  very 
high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  learned 
and  instructive  labours  of  various  other  members  of 
that  distinguished  society.  Though  the  character 
of  the  Hindoos  be  in  a  moral  view  now  low,  yet 
the  development  of  their  history,  their  titerature» 
their  mythology,  and  science,  has  been  a  great 
desideratum  in  haman  knowledge,  and  must  piove 
of  eminent  importance  to  mankind.  1797. 
X  Asiatic  Researches,  VoL  II. 
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34,     GENERAL  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

To  give  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  Hindoo  laws,  and  to  diatingyish  diose  which  may^ 
now  be  redded  as  obsolete,  wonld^  if  the  task  could  be  performed,  require  a  detail  incon- 
sistent witn  the  design  of  this  essay.  But  no  such  digest  has  vet  been  made.  The  general 
lines  of  discrimination,  ho  we  ver»  are  tolerably  clear.  The  Mahomedans,  as  we  have  seen, 
introduced  their  own  forms  of  judicature.  In  criminal  matters,  their  code^  severe  and  bar* 
barousy'like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  was  made  the  general  rule  of  judgment.  In  civil  concerns 
between  Hindoos,  these  people  had  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws.  The  English  continued, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  the  legal  establishments  of  their  predecessors,  improving  them,  and 
softening  in  some  instances  the  cruel^  of  punishment.  At  present,  therefore,  the  criminal 
law  administered  in  Bengal,  is  that  01  the  Mahomedans  rendered  in  certain  cases  more  mild 
and  equitable.  The  civil  code  stands  likewise  upon  the  basis  of  their  system,  but  has  a 
larger  mfusion  of  English  ordinances,  and  it  refers  causes  between  Hindoos  to  be  decided  by 
the  laws  of  that  people. 

Those  laws  prescribe  certain  rules  to  the  sovere^,  which  cannot  of  course  be  acted  upon 
in  out  government,  though  the  general  influence  of  a  governing  npwer  will  stiU  be  feh:  and 
on  subjects  of  political  economy,  such  as  cultivation  of  the  soil,  revenue,  and  commeroe, 
respecting  which  the  Hindoo  code  is  very  defective,  we  have  been  obliged  to  enact  new 
regulations. 

On  the  whole,  besides  the  Hindoo  institutions  purely  religious,  all  those  which  relate  to 
castes,  to  marriage,  to  inheritance,  and  to  divers  other  civil  concerns,  remain  still  in  force ; 
e'xcepting  only  that  certain  offences  against  caste,  for  which  the  code  decrees  capital  or  san- 
guinary punishments  dreadfully  severe,  are  not  cognizable  in  our  criminal  courts ;  nor  does 
our  government  countenance  the  infliction  of  those  barbarities ;  and  transgressions  of  the 
innumerable  rules  of  caste  being  tried  among  themselves,  are  commonly  punished  by  finea 
or  excommunications.  StiU,  however,  the  branches  now  particularized,  of  their  system,  are 
those  which  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  of  their  character  and  manners ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  ways  in  which  caste  may  be  contaminated  or  lost,  have 
been,  in  course  of  time,  arbitrarily  and  exceedingly  multiplied. 

But  in  estimating  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Hindoos  of  our  territories,  even  by  that 
portion  of  their  institutions  which  is  in  a  proper  sense  legal,  some  other  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  Hindoo  law  stands  upon  the  same  authority  as  the  Hindoo  religion ;  both  are  parts  of 
one  system,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  divmely  revealed.  That  law  is  regarded  by 
them  therefore  with  a  superstitious  veneration,  which  institutions  avowedly  of  human  oriein 
do  not  produce ;  so  that  even  under  a  foreign  yoke,  which  in  various  particulars  superseded 
its  injunctions,  it  still  maintained  its  credit.  Hence  mav  be  deduced,  in  part,  the  predileo* 
tion  of  that  people,  especially  of  the  leading  orders,  for  their  ancient  state  and  peculiar  cus* 
toms,  which  in  all  the  long  period  of  Mahomedan  rule,  prevented  them  from  being  assimi- 
lated to  the  institutions  of  tneir  conquerors. 

Laws,  which  by  tacit  consent  have  fallen  into  general  disuse,  can  no  longer  be  ouoted  as 
characteristic  of  the  actual  state  of  manners.  They  serve  radier  to  prove  some  onange  in 
the  sentiments  or  dispositions  of  a  people ;  but  the  abrogation  or  suspension,  bjr  the  power 
of  a  foreign  master,  of  certain  parts  of  a  code  still  approved,  does  not  necessarily  infer  any 
such  alteration.  The  Hindoos  have  generally,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  their  own  institutions.  The  landholders,  for  instance,  many  of  them  possessing 
extensive  districts,  have  been  to  their  obsequious  dependents  as  petty  sovereigns ;  causes 
originating  in  their  vicinity  have  been  very  commonly  referred  to  their  decision,  or  even  in 

J  arts  more  distant,  to  their  deputies.  Disputes  are  also  frequently  referred  to  the  Brahmins, 
letters  of  caste  are  solely  cognizable  bv  them,  or  by  arbitrators  of  the  tribe  in  which  the 
contest  breaks  out,  and  form  a  source  of  endless  litigation.  If  even  increasing  security  and 
ease  conciliate  ihem  more  to  our  government,  which  is  probable^  they  will  still  perhaps 
ascribe  the  change,  not  to  the  superiority  of  our  system  over  their  own,  but  to  the  superior 
personal  conduct  of  the  English,  who  preside  over  them.  Their  Mahomedan  rulers,  espe* 
eially  since  the  accession  of  the  line  or  Timour,  have  partly  from  political,  and  partly  from 
venal  motives,  paid  considerable  regard  to  their  prejudices ;  and  the  BngUsh,  both  in  the 
execution  of  tne  laws,  and  in  the  general  exercise  of  their  authority,  have  uniformly  and 
spontaneously  displayed  a  spirit  of  extreme  toleration  and  indulgence  to  all  their  peculiar 
notions  and  usages. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  our  subjects  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  race  of 
people  who  profess  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  that  with  whole  nations  of  these  they  live  in 
immediate  contact. 

Nor,  lastly,  must  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Hindoos 
is  a  description  of  their  character  as  it  exists  after  a  long  suspension  by  their  former  rulers 
(a  suspension  continued  by  us)  of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  their  legal  system. 

If  all  these  things  then  be  considered,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  congenial  insti- 
tutions, which  are  still  authoritatively  in  force,  perhaps  we  shall  not  see  reason  to  suppose^ 
that  the  innovations  which  we  have  made  in  the  administration  of  law  among  the  Hindoos, 
have  produced,  or  are  likely  to  produce,  any  material  change  in  their  character;  but  we  may 
rather  expect  that  this  character  will  still  bear  the  livel]^  impress  of  the  general  spirit  of 
their  institutions,  civil  and  sacred.  To  illustrate  that  spirit,  is  one  object  particularly  pro- 
posed by  the  survey  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter  of  the  Hindoo  code. 
•  Despotism  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  fun^ 
damental,  and  irreversible  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society.  The  law,  not  contenting 
itself  with  enjoining  passive  obedience  to  the  magistrate  or  sovereign,  and  with  having  a 
due  regard  to  the  inequalities  in  condition,  and  subordinations  in  rank,  which  arise  from  die 
0  constitution 
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coo«titQtion  of  the  worlds  and  lire  plainly  agreeable  to  the  v^ill  of  the  great  Creator,  restisi 

entirely  on  the  following  fnndaraental  position  : — that  certain  classes  or  races  of  the  society  

are  in  their  elementary  principles,  in  tne  matter  from  -which  they  were  formed,  absolutely  of  Qj^y^g^  of  theSitiiti- 

a  higher  nature,  of  a  sunerior  order  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  certaia  other  classes*    It  is,  in  ^^  ^^  Character* 

the  opinion  of  the  Hinaoos,  an  awful  and  momentous  truth,  a  truth  maintained  in  full  of  the  Hindoos. 

vigour  to  this  day,  a  truth  placed  in  the  front  of  their  code,  that  the  Brahmins  were  formed 

from  the  mouth  of  Brimha,  the  Kfaeterees  from  his  arm,  the  Vyse  (or  Bice)  from  bis  thigh, 

and  the  Sobders  from  his  foot.    Hence  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  this  primeval  and 

essential  distinction  is  no  more  mutable  or  defeasible,  than  it  is  possible  for  one  of  the  brule 

creation  to  advance  itself  to  the  rank  of  man  '*'.    And  such  is  the  division  of  the  Hindoos 

into  four  great  tribes  or  castes — the  priests,  the  soldiers,  the  husbandmen  or  traders^  and  * 

tike  servile  class,  whose  sole  assigned  duty  is  to  serve  the  other  three  t. 

Now  the  evils  that  flow  from  such  an  arrangement,  are  infinite.  Other  modes  of  despo« 
tfsm  lead  in  their  very  excess  and  abuse  to  a  remedy,  but  here  the  chain  of  servitude  is 
indissoluble  and  eternal,  '(hough  the  highest  orders  be  guilty  of  the  most  flagitious  wicked- 
ness, pervert  the  use  of  power,  become  weak,  arrogant  and  oppressive,  the  frame  of  society, 
can  suffer  no  change ;  that  order  must  stiH  continue  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  its 
vast  privileges  and  prerogatives. 

The  lowest  rank,  on  the  contrary,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  abasement  and  unlimited  subject 
tioo.  It  has  no  relief  against  the  nM)st  oppressive  and  insulting  tyranny,  no  hope  of  ever 
etfcaping"  from  its  suffering  Though  permitted  indeed  to  employ  its  industry,  tne  greatest 
success  can  never  in  the  slightest  degree  rescue  it  from  inherent  dishonour;  and  if  "the  genius 
of  a  Newton  should  arise  in  that  class,  it  could  have  no  room  to  expand,  nor  if  it  had,  could 
all  its  excellence  deliver  its  possessor  from  the  obligation  of  administering  to  the  most  igno- 
rant and  vicious  of  the  Brahmins. 

One  of  the  heaviest  grievances  attending  this  state  of  degradation,  is,  that  it  discourages 
all  liberal  exertions,  and  consigns  those  who  are  destined  to  it,  to  ignorance,  mean  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  consequent  meanness  of  manners,  sentiment,  and  conduct.  Lest  however, 
ihrbugh  the  medium  of  learning,  they  should  have  a  chance  of  emerging  from  this  low  and 
eoofioed  state,  the  Brahmins  (by  an  ordinance  of  the  Vedes,  which  through  their  imposture 
have  the  credit  of  proceeding  from  a  divine  origin,  and  of  containing  all  valuable  science) 
have  forbidden  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  read  the  sacred  books. 

-  Now  as  this  fourth  tribe  would  naturally  comprehend,  at  the  very  first,  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  people,  and  as  the  oflspriug  of  every  subsequent,  irregular  commixture  of  the 
four  original  tribes,  and  all  the  descendants  of  that  mix^  race,  fall  by  the  law  still  lower 
than  the  fourth  class*  we  may  conclude  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  is  thus  held  dowa 
to  earth.  The  evils  inherent  in  this  sort  of  distinction,  (widely  different  it  will  easily  be 
seen  from  mere  gradation  in  society,  because  here  essential  superiority  is  entailed  upon 
some  classes,  and  essential  inferiority  upon  others,  for  all  generations,)  extend  in  their 
degree  to  each  of  the  intermediate  classes,  and  the  lowest  feels  the  accumulated  weight  of 
general  superiority.  Those  nearer  the  summit,  become  a  cement  to  this  system,  which  by 
allotting  to  them  certain  prerogatives,  disposes  them  the  more  easily  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and 
to  Bvpport  it. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  this  whole  fabric  is  the  work  lof  a  crafty  and  imperious 
prieatbood,  who  feigned  a  divine  revelation  and  appointment,  to  invest  their  own  order,  in 
perpetuity,  with  the  most  absolute  empire  over  the  civil  state  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  over 
their  minds.  It  is  true,  that  they  assigned  the  reins  of  political  government  to  another 
order,  the  Kheterees ;  but  they  still  maintained  in  full  exercise  the  indefeasible  superiority 
of  Uieir  own  rank^  they  prescribed  the  rules  of  administration,  they  were  the  privileged 
advisers  of  the  Magistrate,  (as  the  sovereign,  or  ruler,  is  termed  in  the  code,)  they  rendered 
themselves  necessary  to  the  man  invested  with  that  dignity,  in  his  personal,  as  well  as 
official  capacity;  and  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  code,  we  are  told  of  a  king,  whom 
(HT  his  obstinate  disregard  of  scHne  ordinances  of  the  Vedes,  and  of  the  counsel  given  by  the 
Brahmins,  they  put  to  death.  That  *'  this  resignation  of  the  secular  and  executive  power 
'*  into  the  handis  of  another  caste,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  moderation  of  the  Brahmmical 
'*  order,"  cannot  then  be  conceded  to  the  translator  of  the  code,  for  they  secured  to  thetn* 
selves  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  but  transferred  the  danger  and  trouble  attiendant  on  it  to 

their 


♦  <<  The  Brabmios,  indisputably  persuaded  that 
**  the  superiority  of  their  tribe  is  interwoven  with 
« thtt  very  essence  of  their  nature,  esteem  that 
**  to  be  a,  full  and  satisfactory  plea  for  every  ad- 
*^  vantage  settled  on  them  above  the  rest  of  the 
**  people.''     Preface  to  the  Code,  page  5a. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  according  to  a 
tradilion  in  Ncpaul,  reported  by  Captain  Kirk* 
patiick  in  the  ingenious'  work  before- mentioned, 
Pusso-Pusp-Deo,  a  Rajah  of  that  country,  is  said 
to  have  £r»t  divided  the  general  mass  uf  bis  peo- 
ple into  the  four  grand  and  well  known  tiibes  of 
the  present  day.  Tbo  chronological  series  of 
Nepaul  princes,  which  Captain  Kirkpatrick  has 
-beoi  able,  to  exhibit,  and  which,  as  he  well  ob- 


serves, as!kigns  to  many  of  the  reigns  an  extrava- 
gant duration,  (making  on  the  whole  an  average 
of  more  than  forty  years,)  would  give  to  Pusao- 
Pusp-Deo  an  antiquity  of  about  three  thousand 
years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
tradition  subsisting  in  Nepaul  makes  the  6rst  in- 
stitution of  castes  au  human  appointment.  A 
small  secluded  valley  like  Nepaul,  environed  on  all 
sides  with  hills,  is  very  likely  to  have  been  an 
early,  if  not  an  original  seat  of  such  kn  institution  ; 
and  there  are  at  least  strong  reasons  for  believing, 
that  the  Brahminical  religion  had  not  its  first  ri^e 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Uindostau,  if  at  all  in 
that  region. 
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Ibeir  infcfriors ;  they  retained  all  the  advantagea  of  aecalar  pre-eminence,  and  diyeated  thenk* 
aelvea  of  all  tesponsibility  *. 

To  show  how  the  singular  species  of  despotism  h^re  described^  pervades  the  legal  systeo^ 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  exhibit  specimens  of  di£Eerent  laws,  yarious  passages  from  the  code 
shall  B0#  be  produced.  Since  it  has,  we  trust,  appeared,  that  the  still  remaining  influence  of 
that  qrstem  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  those  parts  of  it  which'  are  sanctioned  by  Britidii 
authority,  we  shall  be  justified  in  extending  our  yiew,  and  our  selection,  beyond  them. 
And  it  will  be  rec(dlected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  parts  include  the  laws  which  relate 
to  the  grand  concerns  of  inheritance,  marria^,  and  caste,  besides  others  of  inferior  import; 
the  severity  only  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  punishments  being  discountenanced  by  our  admi- 
nistratton  of  criminal  law.  To  one  or  other  of  those  branches,  the  greater  part  o£  the 
ordinances  now  to  be  quoted,  will  be  found  to  appertain ;  and  for  the  introduction  of  others 
which  do  not  belong  to  them,  particular  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  general  one  already 
mrged,  will  appear. 

The  specimens  of  laws  to  be  adduced  here,  shall  be  amused  under  the  following 
heads: 

lirttf  Of  those  which  determine  some  of  the  prerogatives,  or  duties,  of  the  Chi^ 
Magistrate  or  Ruler. 

Second,  Of  those  which  establish  distinctions  in  favour  of  the  superior  castes. 

Third,  Of  those  which,  without  reference  to  castes,  give  a  direct  sanction  to  immoralities. 

Fourth,  Of  those  which,  without  reference  to  castes,  go  upon  principles  of  oppression 
and  injustice. 

Fifth,  Of  those  which,  without  reference  to  castes,  discover  a  spirit  of  cruelty. 


FiBST  then.  Specimens  of  Laws  which  establish  some  of  the  Prerogatives  and  Duties  of  the 

Chief  Magistrate  or  Ruler. 

Although  no  Hindoo  can  now  exercise  this  office  in  our  Eastern  territories,  these  passages, 
few  in  number,  are  produced  to  show  the  arbitrary  power  with  which  the  law  invests  the 
aovereign,  and  the  aoject  submission  which  it  imposes  on  his  subjects.    It  may  be  remarked^ 

that 


^  As  some  persons*  appear  disposed  to  think 
the  institatioQ  »(  osstes,  and  their  separatioo  by 
ifapastable  barriers,  the  effect  of  profound  political 
wisdom,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  consider, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  with  the  idea 
of  true  wisdom,  that  which  derives  both  its  origin 
and  support  from  fraud  and  imposture;  whether 
fraud  and  imposture  can  finally  produce  the  fruits 
of  truth  and  justice ;  and  how  for  the  supposed 
object  of  ftuch  policy,  namely  the  good  of  society, 
is  10  ftMt  fairiy  and  solidly  obtained  by  H.  The 
subjection  of  one  part  to  another  is  indeed  secured ; 
biK  is  k  good  for  the  part  so  sut^eeted,  (infinitely 
the  larger  part  of  the  whole,)  and  its  numerous 
posterity,  through  all  the  successions  of  time,  to 
be  placed  in  bondage  to  the  other  ?  It  seems  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  such  an  assertion  by  argaments 
which  will  not  also  recommend,  boUi  in  a  per- 
sonal and  social  view,  the  ancient  system  of  sla- 
vei^.  That  such  a  mechanical  construction  of 
society  is  not  favourable  to  the  external  interests 
Off  a  bod^  politic,  may  be  easily  discerned ;  for 
what  pobUc  principle  can  exist  in  a  state,  where 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  are  totally  and  for 
ever  exdnded,  under  the  highest  penalties,  from 
taking  any  concern  in  public  afifairs.  Some  who 
have  considered  this  subject  philosophically,  seem 
tp  rest  the  defence  of  such  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, upon  a  sentiment  supposed  to  pervade  Uie 
different  classes,  of  the  inviolability  of  each  others 
rights  t.  Had  a  sentiment  of  that  nature  influ- 
enced them,  the  rights  remained  very  unequal; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  same  consequences  fol* 
low  which  must  ever  be  expected  from  unlimited 
power,— pride  and  tyranny  on  one  side,  abject 
servility  and  suffering  on  the  other.  And  were  it 
eertain,  as  the  translator  of  the  code  has  inti- 
mated, '*  that  long  usage  has  persuaded  the  peo- 
**  pie  of  the  equity  of  their  distinctions  t,"  this 
would  be  an  additional  proof  of  their  minds  and 
judgments  being  debased.  Nothing  is  better  known, 
than  that  the  Brahminical  tribe  are  pre-eminent  in 
those  atrocities  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society ; 


and  this  is  but  one  branch  of  the  mischiefs  gene- 
rated by  such  a  system. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  four  original  castes, 
arising  from  difference  of  professions,  and  a  variety 
of  separating  distinctions,  are  now  so  many,  the 
ways  of  contamination,  (and  therefore  of  purffica- 
tion,)  so  multiplied ;  stains  or  expulsions,  on  ^bo 
one  side,  so  terrible,  and  to  those,  on  the  other, 
who  thereby  succeed  to  property,  so  advantageous, 
tiiat  the  subject  of  caste  is  a  prodigious  source  of 
wrangling,  animosity,  Utigation,  loss  of  time^  oC 
property  and  of  peace,  among  the  people,  and  of 
inftnence  and  emolument  to  the  Brahmins,  who 
are  the  arbiters  in  all  these  matters. 

When  these  consequences  are  considered,  to- 
gether with  that  which  must  inevitably  have  been 
expected  from  the  beginning,  namely,  Uie  irregular 
commerce  of  the  tnbes,  the  political  sagacity  of 
the  legislators  of  the  Hindoos  seems  not  entitled 
to  great  praise,  since  to  every  public  benefit  wfaidi 
they  could  propose  from  their  system,  the  preser- 
vation of  its  simplicity  appears  to  have  been 
essential.  And  although  a  cdebrated  name^ 
regards  tbt  institutioo  of  castes  as  a  mark  of 
considerably  advanced  society,  there  seems  more 
probability  in  referring  it  to  one  of  the  earlier- 
stages,  in  which  there  would  indeed  be  priests, 
soldiers,  and  husbandmen,  labouring  and  domestic 
servants,  but  the  community  would  be  small ;  and 
in  such  :a  community,  an  ordinance,  apparently 
sunple,  fixing  the  several  members  and  their 
families  in  the  professions  which  they  already' 
exercised,  might  more  easily  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced. Had  an  ordinance  of  that  nature  been 
promulgated  after  the  society  was  become  nume- 
rous,  and  intermarriages,  (not  before  prohibited), 
between  persons  of  different'  professions,  and  be- 
tween their  descendants,  had  taken  place;  and 
when  occupations  had  been  multiplied,  and  various 
gradations  already  established,  the  diftculty  of 
carrying  it  permanently  into  execution,  would  ap* 
parently  have  been  insuperable. 


*  See  Dr.  Aobertsoo's  Ancient  India. 
t  Preface  to  the  Code,  page  11. 


tDitto pageS64. 

$  Set  Pr.  Robertson's  Ancient  India. 
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tint  oor  tribottry  Eemindara  m  the  Carnaticy  aad  ewen  the  great  landholderB  in  Bengal^  have 
.  atill  r^ained  flome  resemblance  of  this  lordly  authority  oTer  their  people. 

Some  of  his  Pbbrogatiyes. 

Code,  page  i  io« — **  He  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  man^  bat  as  a  DewtalC*  (a  snbor- 
<£nate  deity,  of  whom  they  actually  worship  numbers. 

269. — **  If  in  any  place  where  the  Magistrate  is  playinjg  at  tables,  or  any  such  ^me^  i^ 
''  that  case  if  any  person,  without  permission  of  the  Alagistrate^  interposes  with  his  hand, 
^  or  by  speaking,  the  Mapstrate  snaU  pui  him  to  death.^ 

270. — *^  If  a  man  complains  causelessly  against  the  Magistrate's  counsellor,  the  MagktraU 
^  Judlput  him  to  death. 

'^  If  a  man  performs  any  business  or  serrice  for  the  Magistrate's  accuser^  tht 
"  Magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.'* 

*'  Men  who  vilify  the  Ma^trate,  men  of  innate  bad  principles,  or  men  who  without 
^  reason,  cause  any  intern^  uneasiness  to  others  {of  all  which  the  Magistrate  himself  musi 
be jthe Judge),  the  Magistrate  shall  banish,  all  such  the  kingdom.* 

18^ — **  If  a  man  speak  reproachfully  of  any  upright  Magistrate,  the  Magistrate  shall 
^  cut  out  his  tongue ;  or  having  confiscated  all  his  effects,  shall  banish  him  the  kingdom.^' 

189. — If  a  Magistrate,/or  fns  omen  good,  has  passed  any  resolutions,  whoever  refnses  to 
**  submit  to  such  resolutions,  the  Magistrate  shall  cut  out  the  person's  tongue*.'' 

207. — **  If  a  man  beat  or  ill-use  a  Ma^strate  who  commits  a  crime,  whatever  it  be,  the 
**  crime  of  murdering  a  hundred  Brahmms  shall  be  imputed  to  him ;  he  shall  have  all 
*•  iron  spit  run  throu^  him,  and  be  roasted  -with  fire." 

Hote. — ^This  contuns  an  exception  in  favour  of  Brahmins,  for  which  see  the  next  head. 

Some  of  his  Duties. 
Code,  pa^e  91. — ^*  A  Magistrate  mittt  ttOM^mar  him  aiearmd  Brahmin.** 
92. — "  Tne  Magistrate  is  required  to  maintain  not  less  than  ten  Brahmins  of  learning 
^  and  worth,  to  give  them  money,  and   every  token  of  respect  and  consideration  in  the 
**  judgment  seat? 
1 13. — ^'  In  aS  eaits,  he  shaU  spare  and  erctise  the  Brahmins.^ 

116. — '*  He  shall  give  much  effects  and  money  to  the  Brahmins  of  a  conquered 
^  country.* 

''  And  erect  a  stateljr  building  for  them." 
*     1  iB. — ^  He  shall  keep  magicians  who  can  cure  by  spells^ 

*'  He  shiQ  keep  a  great  number  of  buffoons^  or  parasites,  jesters,  and  dancers.' 
119. — ^'  If  he  resume  a  religious  endowment,  he  shall  remain  in  he&  a  thousand  yearn." 

Sbconb,  Specimens  of  Laws,  which  establish  Distinctions  in  favour  of  the  Brahmins  anil 

the  other  Superior  Castes. 
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lint,  cmiceraiBg  Avthobitt* 
CoAb,  page  1 17^—*'  The  other  Ihree  ordos  uiall  be  obedient  to  die  Biahmins  f." 

oSs^Whaitever 


*  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  a  work  of  great 
antiqui^  and  curiosity,  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  smce  this  tract  was  written,  is  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  formation  and  dignity  of  the 
king: 

.  **  Since  a  king  was  camposed  of  particles  drawn 
^  from  those  chief  guardian  deities,  he  conse* 
^  quently  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory. 

^  Like  the  sun,  he  bums  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor 
^  <»n  any  human  creature  on  earth  even  gaae  on 
^likn." 

^  He  is  fire  and  air;  he,  both  sun  and  moon ; 
^  iia,  the  god  of  criminal  justioe ;  he,  the  genius 
*'  of  wealth  ;  he,  the  regent  of  waters ;  he,  the  lord 
'<  tf»f  the  iinnanent.  A  king,  even  though  a  child, 
.  *^  mast  not  he  Ueated  lightly,  from  an  idea  tbathe 
*<  is  a  mere  mortal ;  no,  he  is  a  powerful  divinity, 
^  who  i^pears  in  human  nh^pe^^-^Institutes  of 
Menu,  page  159. 

f  The  following  passages  in  the  Institutes  of 
;  Mean  sfc  remarkable : 

**  Let  not  a  king,  though  in  the  greatest  distress 

i  ^  ibr  money, <pravQke  Bndunins  to  anger  by  taking 

**  their  property ;  for  they,  once  enraged,  could, 

^  immediately,  by  sacrifices  and  imprecations,  de- 

**  stroy  him  and  Jus  troops,  elephants,  horses  aad 


*'  Who,  without  perishbg,  could  provoke  those 
holy  men,  by  whom,  that  is,  by  whose  ances- 
tors, under  ikahmi,  the  ali-devouring  .fire  was 
esaalsd,  the  sea  with  waters  not  drinkable,  and 
the  moon  with  its  wane  and  increase?'' 
^*  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oj^essing 
734- 


«  those,  who  if  angxy  could  frame  other  worlds 
**  and  regents  of  worlds,  could  give  being  to  new 
^*  gods  and  mortals  ^ 

**  What  man,  desirous  of  life,  would  iiljure 
^*  those,  by  the  aid  of  whom,  that  is,  bv  whose 
**  oblations,  worlds,  and  gods  perpetually  sub- 
^^  sist;  those  who  are  rich  in  the  learning  «f  tfae 
'*  Vedar 

**  A  Brahmin,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is 
**  a  pawerfid  divinity,  even  as  fire  is  a  powerful 
**  divinity,  whether  consecrated  or  popular.'* 

'*  Thus,  although  Brahmins  employ  themselvte 
^  in  all  sorts  of  mean  occupations,  they  must  in- 
**  variably  be  honoured,  for  they  are  something 
**  transcendent^  divisu." 

<<  Of  a  militaiy  nian  who  raises  his  arm  via- 
**  lently  on  all  occasions  against  the  priestly  class, 
*^  the  priest  himself  shall  be  the  chastiser,  since 
«  the  soldier  originally  proceeded  from  the 
**  Brahmin." 

^  A  priest  who  well  knows  the  law,  needs  net 
**  coni|ilain  to  the  king  of  any  grievous  injaiy; 
^  since  even  by  his  own  power,  he  may  chastise 
'<  those  who  injure  him.'' 

'*  His  own  power*  which  d€|»ends  on  himself 
'^  alone,  is  mightier  than  the  royal  power,  which 
**  depends  on  other  men ;  by  his  own  might  there- 
**  fore,  may  a  Brahmin  coerce  his  foes." 

*'  He  may  use,  without  hesitation,  the  power* 
'<  ful  charms  revealed  to  At'harvan,  and  by  him  to 
''  AngUrar ;  for  speech  is  the  weapon  of  aBrahaiin, 
<<  with  that  he  may  destroy  his  oppressors."— 
Institutes,  pages  285.  386.  31 1. 
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282. — '*  Whatever  ordinances  Pundits,  (who  are  Brahmins,)  deliver  to  the  Ryots,  (the 
body  of  the  people,)  from  the  Shaster,  (the  great  body  of  their  ordinances,  civil  and 
religious,)  the  Ryots  (who  cannot  and  dare  not  read  the  Shaster,)  are  bound  to  obey.** 

*^  A  Pundit,  not  delivering  the  sentiments  of  the  Shaster,  to  be  fined  two  hundred 
"  and  fifty  puns  of  cowries,"  (about  four  or  five  rupees,  or  ten  shillings.) 

261. — "  If  a  Sooder  reads  the  Vedes  to  either  of  the  other  three  castes,  or  listens  to 
'*  them,  heated  oil,  wax,  and  melted  tin,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears,  and  the  orifice 
*'  stopped  no." 

•'  If  a  Sooder  gets  by  heart  the  Vedes,  he  shall  be  put  to  death** 
'*  If  he  always  performs  the  jugg,  (one  of  their  modes  of  worship,  in  which 
the    Brahmin  officiates,)   he  shall  suffer  death,   or  be  fined  two    hundred  ashrufiees,'' 
(about  £.  300.) 

Second,  Concerning  Respect. 

Code,  page  261, — If  a  man  of  inferior  caste,  proudly  affecting  equality  with  a  superior, 
'^  shall  travel  by  his  side  on  the  road,  he  shall  be  fined  equal  to  his  abilities/' 

"  If  a  Sooder  sits  on  the  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  the  Magistrate,  having  thrust  a  hot 
'*  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  shall  banish  him  the  kingdom,  or  else  shall  cut 
''  off  his  buttock.'- 

Note. — ^The  shadow  of  a  Chandal,  one  of  those  degraded  below  the  fourth  caste,  passing 
over  victuals,  milk,  or  even  water,  defiles  it.  Ten  thousand  other  ways  of  being  polluted  by 
the  lower  ranks,  mark  their  vileness  *• 

275. — "  Brahmins  waiting  upon  great  men,  shall  have  free  entrance/' 

*'  Being  passengers  in  a  boat,  shall  pay  no  fare,  and  have  precedence." 
*'  And  shall  pay  for  goods  in  a  boat,  no  freight." 

Third,  Concerning  Crimes, — as  Assaults,  8cc. 

Code,  page  206.  283 — *'  No  crime  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  crimes,  shall  forfeit  the 
"  life  of  a  Brahmin :  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  any  account  whatever.** 

*'  No  crime  in  the  ivorld  is  so  great  as  that  of  murdering  a  Brahmin ;  the  Magis- 
'*  trates  shall  never  desire  his  life,  nor  cut  off*  his  limbs.*' 

284. — *'  A  Brahmin  murdering  a  Brahmin,  or  committing  incest,  shall  be  punished  only 
*'  with  ignominious  branding." 

2o6. — *'  If  a  man  deprive  another  of  life,  the  Ma^strate  shall  deprive  that  person  of  life, 
"  except  he  be  a  Brahmin;  he  shall  be  fined  a  hundred  gold  mohurs,"  (about  £.  150.) 

207. — '^  For  beating  or  ill-using  a  Magistrate,  who  commits  a  crime,  (which  the  first  head 
rates  as  the  crime  of  murdering  a  hundred  Brahmins,)  a  Brahmin  shall  only  be  fined  a 
"  hundred  ashruffees,"  (about  £•  150.) 

2og. — '^  If  a  man  sets  fire  to  another  person's  house,  with  intent  to  destroy  him  ;  or  caaset 
*^  him  to  take  poison ;  or  is  desirous  to  murder  him  with  a  sword ;  or  carries  away  that 
"  person's  wife  from  his  house,  and  keeps  her  himself;  or  plunders  all  that  person's  efiects, 
**  or  his  tillage ;  in  that  case,  if  the  latter  deprives  the  former  of  life,  he  shall  not  be 
•*  amenable.  But  he  shall  not  kill  either  a  cow  or  a  £raAmm,"Xcon8equently  a  Brahmin  naay 
do  all  this  for  a  fine  f.) 

206. — ^**  With  whatever  limb  a  man  strikes  a  Brahmin,  that  limb  shall  be  cut  off!* 

**  If  a  Sooder  strikes  either  of  the  other  three  classes,  it  shall  be  so  done  to  him** 
to8. — **  If  a  Sooder  spit  on  a  Brahmin,  his  lips,  &c.  shall  be  cut  oS** 

'^  If  a  Sooder  plucks  a  Brahmin  by  the  hair,  &c.  both  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off.'* 
**  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  he  shall  be  put  to 
''  death:* 

Chimes  continued — Adultery. 

Code,  page  242. — ''  A  Sooder,  Bice,  or  Kheteree,  guilty  with  a  woman  of  the  Brahmin 
'*  caste,  who  has  a  master,  (that  is  a  husband  or  keeper,)  shall  suffer  death  by  mutilation  and 
"  burning." 

**  A  Sooder,  guilty  with  a  Chandal  woman,  (one  of  a  degraded  tribe,)  shall  suffer 
*'  death. 

''  A  Bice  or  Kheteree,  guilty  with  a  woman  of  inferior  caste,  to  be  fined  ^ve 
^'  hundred  or  one  thousand  puns  of  cowries,"  (from  eight  to  sixteen  rupees,  sixteen  to  thirty* 
two  shillings.) 

'*  A  Brahmin, 


*  *^  The  abode  of  a  Chandal  and  a  Swapaca 
<'  mast  be  out  of  the  town ;  they  must  not  have 
**  the  nse  of  entire  vessels  ;  their  sole  wealth  must 
**  be  dogs  and  asses.  Their  clothes  must  be  the 
**  mantles  of  the  deceased  ;  their  dishes  for  food, 
**  broken  pots ;  their  ornaments,  rusty  iron  ;  con- 
^^  tinually  must  they  roam  from  place  to  place." 

**  Let  no  nran  who  regards  his  duty,  religious 
**  and  civil,  hold  any  intercourse  with  them ;  let 
'^  their  transactions  be  confined  to  themselves,  and 
"  their  marriages  only  between  equals." 

*'  Let  food  be  given  to  them  in  potsherds,  but 
'^  not  by  the  hands  of  ihe  giver ;  and  let  them  not 
*^  walk  by  night  in  cities  or  towns." 


*^  By  day  they  may  walk  about  for  the  purpose 
"  of  work,  distinguished  by  the  king's  badges; 
^*  and  they  shall  carry  out  the  corpse  of  every  one 
'<  who  dies  without  kindred:  such  is  the  fixed 
«  rule.*' 

**  They  shall  always  kill  those  who  are  to  be 
**  slain  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  by  the  royal 
**  warrant ;  and  let  them  take  the  clothes  of  the 
<'  slain,  their  beds,  and  their  ornaments." 

Institutes  of  Metiv,  page  295. 

f  The  Institutes  of  Menu  however,  appear  to 
permit  to  a  man  who  cannot  otherwise  escape^ 
the  slaying  of  a  Brahmin,  who  assails  him  with 
an  intent  to  murder.    Page  234. 
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**  A  Brahmin,  guilty  with,  a  woman  of  any  of  the  castes,  who  has  a  master,  to  be  J|J    ' 

"  fined  J^ve  hundred  or  one  thousand  puns  of  cowries  {eight  to  sixteen  rupees.)    He  is  not  in  ' 

"  any  case  of  adultery,  to  be  deprived  of  life."  Causes  of  the  Situa- 

243. — **  A  woman,  guilty  witn  one  of  the  inferior  caste,  to  be  eaten  by  dogs,  or  burnt  tion  and  Character 
**  with  faggots."  of  the  Hiudoos. 

**  A  woman  of  equal  or  inferior  caste,  guilty,  shall  not  be  liable  to  punishment,  only 
**  she  shall  perform  the  ceremony  of  expiation.'' 

244. — "  If  a  man  conmiits  adultery  with  an  unmarried  girl  of  inferior  caste,  by  her  con- . 
''  sent,  he  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty.  If  it  was  done  by  violence,  the  Magistrate  shall  take 
**  a  small  fine  from  him." 

348. — *'  For  crimes  beyond  this  class,  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  human  species,  the 
'*  superior  castes  are  taxed  in  a  fine  of  Jive  hundred  puns  of  cowries  (about  eight  rupees) ;  the 
**  Sooder  only,  doomed  to  death." 

^  Crimes  continued — Stealing. 

Code,  page  220.—''  If  a  man  steals  any  man  of  superior  caste,  Ae  shall  be  burnt  vnthfire, 
"  by  havmg  a  particular  species  of  grass  bound  round  his  body.  If  he  steal  a  woman,  he 
^  shall  have  that  grass  bound  round  his  body,  be  stretched  out  on  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  and 
'*  burnt  in  the  firer 

**  If  a  man  steals  a  man  or  woman  of  middling  caste,  the  Magistrate  shall  cut  off 
"  both  his  hands  and  feet,  and  cast  him  out  upon  a  highway  where  four  roads  meet." 

^'  If  any  person  steals  a  man  of  inferior  caste,  he  shall  be  fined  one  thousand  puns  of 
"  cowries,"  (about  sixteen  rupees  or  t/nrty-two  shillings.) 

'*  If  he  steals  a  woman  of  inferior  caste,  all  his  property  shall  be  confiscated." 
'*  If  a  man,  in  time  of  war,  steals  a  horse,  or  an  elephant,  the  Magistrate  shall 
*'  deprive  him  of  life!* 

*'  If  he  steals  either  of  these  animals  in  time  of  peace,  the  Magistrate  shall  cut  off 
*'  from  him  one  hand  and  one  foot."  (Compare  this  article  with  the  preceding  one  con- 
cerning stealing  a  Sooder.) 

*'  If  a  man  steals  an  elephant  or  a  horse,  excellent  in  all  respects,  the  Magistrate 
*'  shall  cut  off  his  hand,  and  foot,  and  buttock,  and  deprive  him  of  life,** 

221. — *'  If  a  man  steals  a  smsdl  animal,  the  Magistrate  shall  cut  off  half  his  foot.** 
224. — ^*  If  a  man  steals  flowers  for  dying,  &c.  the  Magistrate  shall  cause  the  article  to  be 
*'  returned,  and  take  a  coin  of  gold  as  ajine.'* 

225.—"  If  a  man  steals  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  wookl,  or  grass,  belonging  to  a  Brahmin,  the^ 
*'  Magistrate  shall  cut  off  his  hand." 

226. — '•  If  a  Brahmin  who  every  day  performs  the  jugg.  commits  a  robbery  that  deserves 
*•  death,  the  Magistrate  shall  cut  off  the  hair  of  his  head. 

Ck>neeniin£r  the  Scale  of  Punishment,  for  scandalous  or  bitter  Expressions,  which   ' 
species  of  offence  will  be  further  explained  under  a  subsequent  article,  (Page  42.) 

Pans  Oowries. 

Code,  page  182. — "  A  man  of  equal  caste  and  equal  abilities  with  the  accused, 

•*  shall  be  mied,      ------------       1,000 

(about  sixteen  rupees,  less  than  £.2.) 

"  A  man  of  inferior  caste  and  inferior  abilities,      -----       2,000 
**  A  man  of  superior  caste  and  superior  abilities,    -        -        -        ,        .  goo 

''  An  equal  in  caste  and  abilities,  accusing  another  of  one  of  the  crimes  in 

*'  anoopatuk,  (the  third  class  of  this  offence)    -------  100 

•'  An  inferior  in  caste  and  abilities,  ditto,       ------  200 

"  A  superior  in  caste  and  abilities,  ditto,         ------  gQ 

(about  one  rupee.) 

•  183. — "  A  Sooder,  accusing  one  of  a  superior  caste  of  any  of  the  crimes  of  the  three  first 
^  classes,  (which  will  be  hereafter  descrioed,)  shall  have  his  tongue  tut  out,  and  a  hot  iron 
**  of  ten  fingers  breadth  thrust  into  his  mouth**  This  article  may  be  compared  with  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  The  Sooder  forfeits  his  tongue,  and  in  effect  his  life,  for  committing 
against  a  superior  that  offence,  which,  if  a  superior  commit  it  against  him,  costs  only  half 
a  crown ;  a  fine  so  trifling,  whilst  the  penalty  of  retorting  on  the  other  side  is  so  dreadful,  as 
rather  to  encourage  than  prevent  this  species  of  wrong  in  the  upper  ranks. 

Concerning  Civil  Affairs. 

As  to  interest  of  money,  the  proportion  of  rates  payable  by  the  different  classes,  shall  be 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  code. 

Code,  page  2. — '*  Where  a  Brahmin  pays  per  month    1  per  cent. 
'*  A  Kheteree  shall  pay    -    -    -    -    1  J 
**  A  Bice  (or  Vyse)     -----    2 

"  A  Sooder "."5 

"  And  so  in  proportion  whatever  the  rate  is*." 

Payment 


*  The  English  goverament  in  Bengal  has  now 
ordained  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  the 
general  legal  maximum  of  interest,  without  dis- 


tinction of  castes  or  nations.  Wealthy  natives^ 
however,  probably  still  favour  borrowers  of  the 
higher  castes. 
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Pa.ywl»nt  of  Dbbts. 

Code,  page  21. — ^  If  a  very  rich  man,  of  weak  understanding  and*  of  a  very  mean  tribe, 
**  firom  a  principle  of  fraud  and  obstinacy  refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  the  Magistrate  shall 
'*  oblige  him  to  aischarge  the  money  claimed,  and^ne  Mm  double  the  sum/* 

2«. — *'  If  a  very  rich  man,  of  an  excellent  education  and  of  a  superior  caste,  from  a  prin- 
^'  ciple  of  fraud  and  obstinacy  refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  creditor  commences  a  suit 
''  against  him,  the  Magistrate  shall  cause  the  money  in  dispute  to  be  paid,  and  shall j^ 
*'  t&  debtor  one^wentieth, o{ the  sum  recoyered.** 

As  to  Taxes  on  Buying  and  Selling* 

Code,  page  2584 — '*'  Oti  all  sales.    Inland  purchase  and  sale  10  per  cent. 

*'  Foreign    -    5  per  cent  on  the  profit. 
"  A  Brahmin,  learned  in  the  Vedes,  shall  pay  no  tax  on  sales/* 

As  to  F1N.DIN0  Thino& 

Code,  page  256. — **  A  man  finding  his  own,  long  lost,  is  to  inform  the  MagiUratei  who  is 
**  to  take  from  him, 

"  If  he  be  a  needy  unlearned  person,  one  sixth ; 
*'  If  a  man  of  science,    -    -    -    -    one-half^/* 
256. — "  A  learned  Brahmin  finding  any  thing,  the  property  of  a  stranger  who  is  unknown, 
*''  takes  the  whole ;  an  unlearned  Brahmin  taies  five-sixths,  and  gives  one-^ixth  to  the 
"  Magistrate.*' 
"  A  Kheteree  is  tso  give  to  the  Magistrate  one-fourth,  and  the  Bhdimins  one-fourth.** 
"'  A  Vyse  is  to  give  the  Magistrate  one-fourth,  and  the  Brahmins  one-half/'* 
**  A  Sooder  finding  any  thine,  divides  to  the 
*'  Magistrate,  five-twelfths; 
**  Brahmins,  five-twelfths ; 
**  Himself,  -  two-twelfths.** 
^'  A  Mlagistrate  finding  any  thing,  shall  give  one-half  to  the  Brahmins,  and  keep  the 
^'  other  half  himself." 

As  to  Gifts,  and  Succession  to  the  P&opjeuitt  of.  Brahmins. 

Code,  page  26.—''  A  woman  may  give  to  the  Brahmins  any  part  of  her  husband's  efl^ts 
'*  to  procure  his  future  happiness :  if  she  gives  the  whole,  the  gift  is  approwrf,  but  <fe  is 
''  blameable.'' 

**  A  dft  proposed  to  be  given  tx>  a  Brahmin,  if  afterwards  widiheld,  shall  be  enforced  by 
"  the  Magistrate  with  intetest.'* 

33. — **  The  property  of  Brahmins,  must  always  descend  to  Brahmins/^ 

^6. — «  So  must  the  property^  of  Brahmins'  wives.'' 

liiS.— ''  On  failure  of  heirs  to  one  of  the  three  lower  castes,  the  Magistrate  may  appro- 
*'  priate  the  property  to  himself." 

*^  But  if  a  Brahmin  has  no  heir,  his  nropertjr  shall  pass  to  other  Brahmins ;  and  i£  there 
''  are  no  Brahmins,  the  Magistrate  shall  cause  it  to  be  throwu  into  the, water  t«'' 

As  to  Slavery. 

Code,  page  143.-^'^  Slaves  are  made  of  the  three  castes  of  Kheteree,  Vyse,  and  Sooder. 
**  A  Brahmin  can  never  be  a  slave." 

**  A  man  of  superior  caste,  if  he  is  upright  and  steady  in  the  principles  of  that  caste^  can 
**  never  be  the  slave  of  a  man  of  inferior  caste." 

144. — ''  If  a  Brahmin  has  purchased  a  Sooder,  or  even  if  he  hath  not  purchased  Am,  ht 
*'  may  cause  him  to  perform  service/* 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  which  obtain  anu>ngp 
the  different  castes.  They  extend  indeed  to  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  and  the  laws  regulating 
them  are  diffused  throughout  the.  code,  make  up  a  great  part  of  it,  and  seem  in  leaUty  to  be 
its  main  business. 


Third,  Of  those  Laws,  which  witilovt  refeienoe  to  Ciuste,  give  a  direct  Sanction  to 

Immorality. 

Concerning  Evidence,  Promises,  and  False  Pretences. 
Code,  page  115. — **  Wherevar  a  true  evidence  would  deprive  a  man  of  his  life,  in  diat 
case,  if  a  false  testimony  would  be  the  preservation  of  his  life,  it  is  allowable  to  give  suck 
testimony ;  and  for  absolution  of  the  guilt  of  false  witness,  he  shall  perform  the  Poofak 
Sershuttee  (worship  to  Sershuttee,  the  Goddess  of  Letters) :  but  to  him  who  has  mur- 

'*  dered 


*  So  it  is  in  the  code,  and  the  proportion  in 
this  instance  seems  to  contradict  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  law ;  but  the  striking  point  of  com- 
parison is,  that  a  Brahmin,  finding  what  belongs 
to  a  stranger 9  keeps  the  whole,  or  five-sixths  of 
it ;  and  another  person  finding  his  own^  is  obliged 
to  give  up  a  part  of  it. 


f  **  Should  the  king  be  near  his  end,  through 
'^  some  incurable  disease,  he  must  bestow  on  the 
^*  priest  all  his  riches  accumulated  from  legal 
"  fines." 

Institutes  of  Menu,  page  286. 
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^  dered  a  Brahmin^  or  slain  a  cow,  or  wlio  being  of  the  Brahmin  tribe  has  drunken  wine,  or 

^  has  committed  any  of  these  particularly  flagrant  offences^  it  is  not  allowed  to  give  false  

**  witness  in  pres^rvatbn  of  life."  Causes  of  the  Situs- 

^  If  u  marriage  for  am/  perum  may  be^btained  by  false  toUness,  suchfahehood  may  be  told ;  ^^  ^^^^  Chsra(rt«r 
"  as  upon  the  day  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  if  it  is  liable  to  be  incopiplete  for  want  of  of  the  Hindoos. 
"  giving  certain -articles^  at  that  time,  if  three  or  four  falsehoods  are  asserted,  it  does  not  sig- 
*^  nify ;  or  if  a  man  promise  to  giTe  his  daughter  many  ornaments,  and  is  not  able  to  give 
*'  Aem,  such  falsehoods  as  these,  n  tdd  to  promote  a  marriage,  are  allowable." 

^  If  a  num,  by  the  in^mlse  of  lust,  tells  lies  to  a  woman;  or  if  his  own  life  would  other- 
''  wise  be  lost;  or  if  t^  ^^for  the  benefit  of  a  Brahmin:  m  such  affairs  falsehood  is  allotoabkJ' 

136.-^*'  If  a  man  says  to  another,  I  will  ^ve  you  something  u  you  are  able  to  apprehend 
"^  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  or  sueh  kind  of  cnminak,  then  even  if  the  other  should  apprehend 
^  and  bring  such  a  person,  nothing  shall  be  bestowed  on  that  account.  If  any  thmg  had 
''  been  given  before  the  business,  it  may  be  taken  back.'' 

ig,  20. — *'  A  creditor  is  repeatedly  directed,  by  ,/etgneif  and  by  evasive  pretences,  to  get 
"  hold  of  some  of  the  debtors  goods/' 

Introd.  to  the  Code,  page  1 14. — "  The  Magistrate  is  directed  to  send  to  the  party  in  hos- 
"  tility  against  him  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  well  skilled  in  artifice,  to  insinuate  hiniself 
^'  among  the  enemy's  men,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  each  other,  that  they  may 
**  quarrel  and  fight  among  themselves,  and  so  be  ruined/' 

it  win  be  remembered,  that  the  two  last  articles  are  not  supposed  to  describe  merely  the 
practice  or  the  counsel  of  sinister  human  policy,  but  to  be,  like  the  rest,  the  dictates  of  a 
divinity. 

Mode  of  Sharing  among  Robbers. 

Code,  page  129.—^'  The  mode  of  shares  among  robbers  is  this  :  If  any  thieves  by  the 
^  command  of  the  Magistrate,  and  with  his  assistance,  have  committed  depredations  upon, 
**  and  brought  any  booty  from  another  province,  the  Magistrate  shall  receive  a  share  of  on^ 
''  sixth  of  me  whole;  if'^they  received  no  command  or  assistance  from  the  Magistrate,  they 
^'  shall  give  the  Magistrate,  m  that  case,  one-tenth  for  his  share ;  and  of  the  remainder  then: 
•*  chief  shall  receive  four  shares,  and  whosoever  among  them  is  perfect  master  of  his  occu- 
''  pation,  shall  receive  three  shares ;  also  whichever  of  them  is  remarkably  strong'  or  stout, 
"  shall  receive  two  shares,  and  the  rest  shall  receive  one  share.  If  any  of  the  community 
"  of  the  thieves  happen  to  be  taken,  and  should  be  released  from  the  Cutchery  Court  upon 
'^  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  all  the  thieves  shall  makegood  that  sum  by  equal  shares.'' 

This  is,  in  every  view,  a  cunous  characteristic  article.  The  translator  of  the  code  main- 
tams»  that  it  ^'  by  no  means  respects  the  domestic  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of  their 
'*  country,  or  violators  of  Uie  first  principles  of  society,  but  only  such  bold  and  hardy  adveur 
''  iarers  as  sally  forth  to  levy  contributions  in  aforei^.  province/'  It  were  to  be  wished  the 
article  itself  had  spoken  as  definitely ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  thus  understood.  In  .the  firs^t 
place  then,  it  sets  before  us,  not  an  open  military  expedition,  biit  a  thieving,  robbing  excur- 
sion ;  for  the  actors  are  "  robbers,  thieves,  by  profession,"  they  are  recognized  to  be  of  a 
''  community  of  thieves,"  to  be  amenable  for  the  depredation^  they  have  committed  to  the 
ovil  court,  and  if  taken,  liable  to  punishment. 

2d.— The  Magistrate  directs  and  assists  these  robbers  and  thieves  to  plunder  in  another 
TOovince.  It  is  a  clandestine  operation,  and  his  concern  in  it  must  therefore  be  clandestine. 
Booty  is  the  professed  object,  and  he  shares  it  with  them. 

3d. — As  this  regulation  authorizes  the  procuring  of  a  release  from  the  court  which  may 
have  seized  any  of  these  offenders,  by  tne  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  sanctions  the 
concurrence  of  a  Magistrate  in  such  a  transaction,  which  has  strongly  me  complexion  of 
being  a  private  corrupt  bargain  between  the  judge  cf  that  court  and  the  culprit ;  but  whether 
Ae  ransom  be  a  secret  bribe,  or  a  more  open  commutation  for  punishment,  the  iprinciples  of 
justice  are  violated,  the  Magistrate  becomes  a  party  in  a  complicated  outrage  against  society, 
and  is  in  fact  countenanced  by  this  ordinance  in  bem^  indulgent^  in  his  turn,  to  criminals  who 
may  come  into  his  power,  fco*  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

4ih. — But  it  may  be  asked,  now  this  "community  of  thieves,"  some  *'  perfect  masters  of 
'*  their  occupation,"  are  formed  and  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  their  vocation? 
— *Can  we  conceive  it  io  be  solely  by  the  exercise  of  their  parts  in  alien  lands  ?  Bom, 
educated,  and  dwelling  in  the  Magistrate's  district,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  never 
practise  at  home?  Yet  the  Magistrate  harbours  these  banditti,  he  knows  them  personallj^ 
and  he  sets  them  at  woik. 

If  the  translator's  apology  be  admitted,  that  this  is  an  ancient  law,  correspondent  to  the 
«atiy  manneiB  of  odier  nations,  still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  lliat  it  stands  in  a  code  which 
claims  to  be  divine,  that  therefore  an  equal  authority  is  necessary  to  its  repeal,  and  that  it 
as  offsred  to  us  as  a  law  of  the  Hindoos  at  this  day. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  **  another  province?"  If  it  means  another  state,  Hindos- 
tan  consisted  anciently,  as  it  does  now,  of  many  states.  This  law  was  made  for  the  whole 
Hindoo  people ;  thereK>re  it  authorizes  and  encourages  them  to  rob  and  plunder  each  other* 
It  recognizes  a  community  of  thieves  and  robbers  in  each  state,  and  makes  it  lawful  for 
them  to  live  by  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Such  accordingly  has  been  the  practice 
of  at  least  smaller  divisions,  in  all  time  past  The  zemindars,  throughout  Hindostan,  keep 
robbers  and  thieves  under  their  protection ;  and  whatever  else  has  changed,  the  business  of 
piHage,  often  attended  with  murder,  still  continues  universally  and  systematically.  Can  it 
tye  doubted  whether  this  ordinance  has  not  had  a  most  powerful  efiect  in  establishing  and 
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-^^  ^  fortifying  a  practice  so  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  ?     Must  we  not 

'  believe  that  robbers,  finding  their  professions  evidently  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the 

Mr.  Grant's  State     ^^^»  h^ve  thence  with  a  quiet  conscience  formed  themselves  into  castes  and  bands,  and  that 

of  Society  in  Asia,    it  is  the  persuasion  of  acting  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Shaster,  which  inspires  them 

with  contempt  of  death,  and  perseverance,  from  one  generation  to  another?     Can  we  sup^ 

pose  that  our  prohibition,  and  our  punishment  of  predatory  outn^e,  will  in  minds  proji^  to 

them,  destroy  that  persuasion?     But  the  ordinance  under  consideration  can  hardly  apply 

to  any  other  than  small  divisions  of  territory ;  and  if  we  were  certain  that ''  province    means 

the  territory  of  another  master,  yet  no  fact  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  bands  of  robbers 

whom  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  are  known  to  entertain,  employ  themselves  within  that 

country ;  for  its  **  domestic  tranquillity  is  disturbed  by  them*'  perpetually  from  one  end  to 

the  other,  as  the  extract  before  quoted  from  Lord  Comwallis  has  evinced,  and  a  variety  of 

other  vouchers  might  be  produced,  if  necessary,  to  prove. 

We  see  then  •a  most  elaring  instance  in  this  ordinance,  of  immorality  in  principle,  and  of 
the  consequent  wide  diffusion  of  evil  in  practice. 
To  proceed  to  further  examples. 

Sebvants  committing  Orimes  by  order  of  their  Masters. — Divers  Cases  of 

Licentiousness. 

Code,  page  149. — ''  If  a  servant,  at  the  command  of  his  master,  commits  theft  or  murder,  or 
"  jpy  such  crimes,  in  that  case,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  servant,  the  master  only  is  guilty" 

239. — •*  Adultery  with  common  prostitutes  and  dancing  girls,  shall  not  bejinabk.'^ 

147. — '*  Several  kinds  of  adultery  allowed,  with  content  of  the  Magistrate,  for  the  trifling 
"  fine  often  puns  of  cowries,"  (less  than  a  shilling.) 

"  If  a  man  by  violence  commits  adultery  on  his  own  slave  giri,  a  fine  of  ten  puns  of 
''  cowries,'*  (about  a  shilling.) 

151 . — "  Prostitutes  and  dancing  women :" — Cases  stated,  and  decrees  thereupon,  including 
pimps,  &c. 

Commission  of  a  Bad  Action  allowed,  to  save  life. 

Code,  page  271. — "  If  a  man  in  immediate  danger  of  his  life,  by  committing  a  bad  action 
can  save  his  life,  in  that  case  the  Magistrate  shall  not  fine  him" 

Designing  to  Procure  Death. 

Code,  page  268. — '*  Performing  a  jugg  (religious  ceremony),  to  procure  the  death  of  an 
"  innocent  person,  a  fine  of  two  hundred  puns  of  cowries." 

268. — **  Causing  an  innocent  person  to  drink  a  potion,  in  order  to  procure  his  death,  a  fine 
*'  of  two  hundred  puns  of  cowries." 

Note. — ^They  have  great  faith  in  both  these  expedients ;  intentional  murder  is  therefore 
hefe  rated  at  about  ten  shillings. 

Concerning  Gaming. 

Code,  page  254.-—*'  Games  of  chance  are  allowed  before  the  Magistrate,  or  a  man  belong- 
*'  ing  to  him ;  the  winner  to  give  half  to  the  Magistrate"  This  last  clause  explains  the 
reason  of  prohibiting  hazard,  except  before  the  Magistrate. 

138. — •'  A  man  may  become  a  slave  by  loss  on  the  chances  of  dice,  or  other  games.'' 

Scandalous  and  Bitter  Expressions. 

This  is  a  copious  article  in  the  code,  and  becomes  such  from  a  correspondent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  people.  Virulent,  foul,  criminating  abuse,  overflows  among  thein  in  a 
manner  probably  unparalleled  any  where  else  in  the  world.  No  language  but  their  own 
could  describe  its  shameless  nature,  and  the  malicious  persevering  eagerness  with  which 
they  lavish  it  upon  each  other. 

The  Hindoo  law  has  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  the  various  topics  of  scandalous 
abuse  under  distinct  denominations,  expressive  of  the  quality,  or  rank,  of  the  crimes  which 
it  imputes. 

This  classification  is  curious :  it  places  together  oflences  of  very  unequal  enormity ;  it  dis- 
tributes into  the  same  division,  moral  and  ceremonial  pollutions;  and  thus  tends  to  lessen 
-the  guilt  of  some  heinous  iniquities,  and  to  confound  all  just  ideas  of  morality.  For  instance, 
under  the  second  denomination,  or  class  of  crimes  termed  maha-putuk,  with  the  murder  of 
a  Brahmin  and  incestuous  adultery,  there  appears  stealing  eighty  ashruffees,  (about  £.  120.) 
from  a  Brahmin,  and  a  Brahmin  drinking  wine.  Under  the  third,  with  *' the  murder  of 
a  friend,"  and  divers  kinds  of  incestuous  adultery,  is  conjoined,  "  eating  the  victuals  of  the 
washerman's  or  any  base  caste"  The  fourth  class,  termed  opoo-patuk,  which  the  glossary  of 
the  code  explains  to  be  "small  offences"  contains  a  large  association  of  crimes,  ot  which  the 
following  make  a  part. 

Code,  page  108. — "  Slaying  a  cow;  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another;  performing  the 
"  jugg  to  procure  the  death  of  any  person ;  giving  a  philter  to  obtain  an  unwarrantable 
^'  power ;  spoiling  trees ;  eating  victuals  at  the  hands  of  an  astrologer ;  a  man's  not  payinf^ 
"  liis  debts;  stealing  grain  and  metals,  except  gold;  depriving  a  woman  or  a  man  ot  either 
"*  of  the  three  inferior  castes,  of  life." 

Petty  assaults  (see  code,  191)  are  also  frequent  among  these  people,  and  proceed  from  the 

temper  just  described.    They  employ  a  large  chapter  of  the  code,  in  which  a  number  of 
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friTolous  ridiculous  cases,  hardly  fit  to  engage  the  attention  of  children,  the  offspring  of  .^ 

superstition,  pushed  to  endless  punctilios,  are  stated.    The  punishment,  though  lighter  in  *  '* 

iti^f,  proceeds  in  the,  same  gradation,  as  that  for  scandalous  imputations,  of  which  the  scale  Ca^g^  ^f  (^^  situa- 
has  bein  already  given.    But  concerning  these  it  may  be  observed,  under  this  head,  that  ^^^  ^^^^  Character' 
there  is  surely  a  direct  breach  of  moral  propriety  in  taking  '*  abilities'^  into  the  decision,  of  the  Hindoos. 
especialiy  by  the  superiority  of  ability  to  alleviate  indecorous  behaviour;  yet  this  direction 
Tecy  frequently  occurs ;  and  how  is  the  superiority  of  ability  to  be  ascertained?     In  this 
instance,  as  in  numberless  others,  eveiy  thing  is  left  to  the  judge* 

Fourth,  Of  Laws  which,  without  reference  to  Caste,  g9  upon  principles  of  Oppression 

and  Injustice. 

Of  Inuebitance. 

Code,  pdge  64. — *'  A  person  bom  bUnd,  deaf,  or  dumb,  without  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  a  nose, 
&c. ;  whoever  is  of  such  general  ill-behaviour,  that  his  relations  and  partners  refuse  to  eat 
''  or  drink  with  him ;  whoever  is  so  incurably  disordered  as  that  remedies  have  no  effect 
**  upon  him ;  a  man  afflicted  with  a  consumption,  &c. ;  whoever  procures  his  subsistence  by 
*'  an  unwarrantable  business  or  profession;  is  thereby  incapacitated  for  inheritance.^' 

Ni^e. — ^The  relations  must  probably  be  often  interested  in  the  succession. 

Of  Recovering  Debts. 

Code,  page  19. — "  After  other  methods  prescribed  there  to  a  creditor  for  recovery  of  debt, 
**  fail,  ht  shall  carry  the  debtor  home  with  him  and  detain  him.  If  this  mode  also  fails^  he  shall 
"  ^y  feigned  pretences,  endeavour  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the  debtor's  goods.  If  he  succeeds 
''  Bot  here,  and  has  no  pledge,  he  sh^Ul  then  seize  and  conjine  the  debtor's  wife,  children,  cattle, 
"  buffaloes,  horses,  and  such  kindoftiseful  animals,  also  his  pots,  (necessary  fordressing  his  food,) 
**  clothes,  mats,  and  furniture ;  and  seating  himself  at  the  debtor's  door,  there  receive  his 
"  money.  If  even  these  methods  prove  unsuccessful,  he  shall  seize  and  bind  the  debtor's 
**  person,  and  procure  by  forcible  means  (corporal  punishment,)  a  discharge  of  the  debt" 

21. — '*  If  a  man  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  another,  and  yet  refuses  to  pay,  the 
"  creditor  shall  use  the  means  above  specified,  to  recover  his  money  without  hinarance  or 
*'  molestation  from  the  Magistrate.  If  the  debtor  should  lodge  a  complaint,  the  judge  shall 
**  fine  him,  and  cause  the  creditor  to  be  paid." 

37. — **  If  during  the  time  of  a  famine,  or  for  the  execution  of  some  religious  purpose,  or 
"  on  account  of  sickness,  or  to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  a  creditor,  who  has 
**  proceeded  so  fttr  as  to  seize  his  debtor,  and  confine  him  without  victuals,  the  husband  should 
**  appropriate  to  himself  his  wife's  property,  without  her  leave,  he  is  justifiable,  nor  is  he 
"  ooliged  to  return  or  repay  what  is  so  appropriated.'^ 

These  regulations  are  limited  by  the  following. 

Code,  page  20. — '*  If  a  man  lends  money  to  a  Magistrate,  his  own  master,  or  a  Brahmin^ 
he  shall  not  be  rude  or  uncivil  in  procuring  payment." 

23. — "  When  a  creditor  procures  his  money  by  application  to  a  Magistrate,  he  shall  give 
'^  him  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  received  for  his  interposition." 

270.—**  If  a  Magistrate's  officer  hath  brought  before  the  Magistrate  any  person  for  any 
"  crime,  and  upon  the  Magistrate's  examining  that  person,  he  should  deny  the  crime  laid 
"  to  his  charge,  then,  even  if  a  small  offence  be  proved  against  him  upon  a  trifling  crime, 
*'  the  Magistrate  shall  levy  a  great  fine." 

FiPTH,  Specimens  of  Laws  which,  without  reference  to  Caste,  discover  a  Spirit  of  Cruelty. 

Code,  page  211. — "  A  man  killing  a  goat,  horse,  or  camel,  except  for  sacrifice,  to  have  one 
"  hand  ana  one  foot  cut  off." 

212. — •*  A  man  always  guilty  of  selling  the  flesh  of  dogs  or  jackalls,.  for  goat  or  stag  flesh, 
'*  to  have  his  hand  and  his  nose  cut  off,  and  his  teeth  broke." 

217. — *'  A  man  selling  white  copper,  &c.  to  counterfeit  silver,  the  Magistrate  shall  break 
'*  the  hands,  nose  and  teeth,  of  such  person,  and  fine  him  a  thousand  puns  of  cowries." 

217. — •'  A  man  stealing  an  elephant  or  horse,  excellent  in  all  respects,  th^  Magistrate 
••  shall  cut  offh\%  hand,  foot,  and  buttock,  and  deprive  him  of  life."  (Nb^e.— Stealing  a  man 
of  inferior  catte  is  rated  at  a  fine  of  a  thousand  puns  of  cowries,  as  we  have  already  seen.) 

218. — **  A  man  freouently  guilty  of  counterfeiting  gold,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  with  a  razor  J* 

But  the  cruelty  of  tne  Hindoo  people  appears  in  no  way  more  evident  than  in  the  whole 
of  the  treatment  to  which  their  women  are  subjected  in  society,  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  code.  They  are  truly  an  unfortunate  part  of  the  community,  and  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  Receivmg  no  education,  disposed  of  in  marriage  without  having  their  consent 
asked,  or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  to  be  given,  they  are  immured 
for  life;  and  made  mere  servants  in  the  family  of  their  despotic  lord.  If  barren,  or  bearing 
only  daughters,  they  are  neglected ;  and  not  always  released  from  oppression,  even  when 
death  removes  the  husband;  for  they  are  then  frequently  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
sinking  into  a  state  of  infamy,  or  of  burning  themselves  with  his  dead  body. 

The  code  expressly  sanctions  this  inhuman  and  astonishing  custom. 

253.—"  It  IS  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her  husband's  death,  to  burn  herself  in  the 
"  fire  with  his  corpse." 

**  Every  woman  who  thus  bums  herself,  shall  remain  in  paradise  with  her  husband, 
"  three  erore  and  fifty  lacs  (three  millions  and  a  half)  of  years." 
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This  strong  recommendation  and  injunction  from  a  lawgiver,  believed  to  be  divine,  is  of 
course  admitted  to  have  the  force  of  a  religious  obligation ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  institutioiiB 
of  which  the  Brahmins  are  very  tenacious.  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  what  c<Mdd 
have  been  the  primary  cause  of  an  institution  so  horrid.  The  Hindoo  writiii^,  so  far  «B 
they  are  known,  seem  to  be  silent  on  this  head  :  but  an  ex[danation  however  offers  itseli^ 
6om  the  principle  of  the  perpetual  separation  of  castes,  and  die  manners  of  the  people.  It 
was  essential  to  that  principle,  that  the  castes  •  should  marry  each  within  itself.    In  a  few 

J)ermitted  cases,  men  of  a  higher  caste  might  take  a  wife  from  an  inferior  one  of  the  original 
bur  orders,  and  all  the  children  were  deen^  of  that  to  which  the  father  belonged ;  but  in  no 
ca§e  was  it  allowed  to  a  woman  of  a  higher  caste  to  marry  with  a  man  of  a  lower. 

Mixed  intercourses  were  therefore  almost  universally  prohibited  under  penalties;  and  the 
offspring  which,  notwithstanding  prohibitions,  appeared  from  that  source,  was  degraded 
below  the  fourth  caste.  But  })olygamy  has  always  been  practised  amon^  the  Hindoos^ 
especially  among  liiose  of  the  higher  orders ;  and  the  latter  wives  must  infswbly,  from  the 
Cttslom  of  the  country,  be  conriderably  younger  than  the  husband,  and  generally  atill  vooog 
when  he  dies.  A  multitude  of  widows  must  thus  soon  arise  in  the  -commjinity,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  progressively  increase.  Second  marriages  of  women  appear  to  be 
unknown  and  repugnant  to  the  Hindoo  law  and  usages. 

When  a  woman's  husband  therefore  dies,  she  is  reckoned  an  useless  being,  and  what  is 
worse,  a  dangerous  one.  The  jealousy  of  the  Eastern  people  has  placed  their  honour  in  the 
conduct  of  their  women,  as  being  what  touches  them  most.  Not  the  husband  himself  only, 
hut  the  whole  family  are  stained  by  the  miabehaviocir  of  a  wife ;  and  if  she  degrades  herself 
after  his  death,  they  are  still  affected  b^  her  dishonour.  If  she  should  bring  other  childrea 
by  a  man  of  inferior  caste,  she  would  introduce,  more  signally  than  any  misconduct  in  a 
man  could,  that  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  society  which  would  tend  to  break  down 
the  lines  of  separation  between  castes.  But  seeing  the  number  of  widows  must  always  be 
great,  and  they  have  no  effectual  superintendent  or  protector,  there  must  be  a  propoF? 
tionable  danger  of  such  irregularity  as  would  at  length  make  the  exceptions  bear  down  the 
rule ;  and  if  mothers,  as  in  many  mstances  might  thus  happen,  were  to  rear  the  children  of 
a  Sooder  with  those  left  by  her  former  noble  husband,  the  nigher  caste  could  not  be  pre- 
served^ during  infancy,  from  defilements  produoed  by  eating  and  drinking;  and  touching 
what appertamed  to  the  other;  nor  jcoula  the  son  of  a  Sooder,  brought  up  in  this  way, 
afterwards  regard  his  Brahmin  brother  and  companion  with  the  veneration  deemed  indisr 
pensably  requisite  to  be  shown  to  that  order. 

How  then,  might  it  be  said,  ^all  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source,  notwith? 
Btaading  pric^bitions  and  disgrace,  be  prevented  ?  Let  an  ordinance,  professedly  divine* 
recommend  to  widows  a  voluntary  departure  with  their  husbands  to  paradise,  under  an 
assurance  of  enjoying  there  a  verv  long  succession  of  felicity ;  honour  shall  stimulate  them 
to  embrace  this  choice,  and  lest  the  love  of  life  should  still  prevail,  the  fear  of  infamy  shall 
compel  tfiem  to  die.  Nor  would  this  expedient  appear  as  Eniockin^  to  tiie  Hindoos,  as  it 
does  to  us.  Admitting  the  separation  of  castes  to  be  a  sacred  institution,  whatever  tended 
to  subvert  it,  might  be  obviated,  not  only  lawfully,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Women  thi^e  have  no  ccmcem  in  the  education  of  their  children  afler  infancy;  they  can- 
not ^o  abroad ;  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  considered  to  be  useful^ 
terminates  with  the  life  of  the  husband ;  the  code  imputes  to  them  the  most  depraved* 
impure,  unsafe  nature;  they  are  ranked  in  the  ^* Bhagvad"  with  those  who  are  ''of  the 
womb  of  sin;''  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  doomed  to  successive  transmigrations,  until 
they  are  regenerated  in  the  body  of  a  Brahmin.  Vile  therefore  in  their  nature,  and  become 
useless  and  dangerous,  to  remove  them  from  the  earth,  would  be  to  study  the  preservation 
of  order  below,  and  to  accelerate  the  course  they  have  to  pass  through  to  a  happier  state. 
And  thus  there  is  a  regular  progress  from  the  first  stage  of  a  false  principle  to  a  practical 
consummation  that  is  tremendous. 

Our  supposition,  that  the  original  design  of  this  institution  was  to  prevent  the  dishonour 
and  confusion  of  castes,  appears  to  be  cotifirmed  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  in  which  it  is 
delivered ;  for  after  saying  tnat  ^*  it  is  proper  for  a  woman  to  burn  herself  in  the  fire  with  her 
*'  husband's  corpse,"  it  adds,  '*if  she  cannot  bum,  she  is  to  maintain  an  inviolable  chastity," 
If  she  remains  cUways  chaste,  she  goes  (still)  to  paradise,  and  if  she  does  ncft  preserve  her 
chastity,  she  goes  to  hell  *. 

It  is  probable  that  though  the  ordinance  speaks  in  general  terms  of  any  woman,  the  Brah- 
mins might  not  mean  its  operation  to  extend  beyond  we  higher  orders,  and  might  especially 
intend  to  preserve  their  own  in  all  the  distinction  of  purity  necessary  to  maintain  their 
authority.  Among  the  lower  castes  it  is  seldom  enforced.  With  the  others,  what  was 
ori£:inally  in  part  at  least  policy,  is  now  superstition,  or  an  honourslble  family  distinction; 
and  in  this  last  view,  the  practice  seems  to  have  extended  to  other  Eastern  nations,  who 
probably  adopted  it  from  the  Hindoos.  Expences  and  domestic  inconveniences  attend  it, 
which  may  contribute  to  confine  it  to  those  alone,  even  of  the  superior  castes,  who  are  in 
better  circumstances ;  but  among  persons  of  that  description,  happiness  and  misery,  honour 
and  infamy,  the  present  and  the  future,  are  all  urged  as  motives  to  destruction,  with  great 
and  horrid  success.  The  number  of  women  thus  annually  destroyed  in  Hindostan,  probably 
far  exceeds  the  general  conception  of  Europeans  f.  a  _ 

*  A  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic     ject,  confirming  in  general  the  view  of  it  here 
Transactions,  published  long  after  this  passage  was      given.    Asiatic  Transactions,  Vol.  IV.  page  209. 
written,  exhibits  a  variety  of  decretory  sentences         f  No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  number, 
from  the  Vedes  and  Shasters,  relative  to  this  sub-     from  the  transactions  of  this  kind,  occasionally 
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As  connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  added  in  illustration  of  the  cruel  genius  which 
pervades  the  Hindoo  code,  that  the  Vedes  undoubtedly  enjoin  human  sacrifices;  that  sudi 
were  certainty  formerly  offered  to  Kallee,  the  Goddess  of  Destruction,  one  of  whose  terrific  Caages  of  the  Situa- 
omaments  is  a  necklace  of  human  skulls ;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  iirfer-  ^^^^  ^^  Character' 
nal  practice,  though  now  publicly  disused,  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased  *.  ^f  ^j^^  Hindoos. 

One  artide  more  shall  close  the  elucidations  from  the  Hindoo  code. 

Code,  page  274. — *^  In  cases  where  it  is  ordered,  a  man  shall  be  put  to  death,  instead 
"  thereof  he  slmll  pay  one  hundred  ashruffees  (about  £.  150) ;  and  where  it  is  specified  that 
*'  one  of  his  hands,  or  one  of  his  feet,  shall  be  cut  off,  instead  thereof  he  shall  pay  &(ty 
**  ashruffees ;  and  instead  of  having  two  of  his  fingers  cut  off,  he  shall  {>ay  twenty-five 
^  aahruffises;  so  also^  when  bankhment  from  the  kingdom  is  his  sentence,  instead  thereof 
*'  he  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  ashruffees.!' 

*^  Men  of  rank^  or  ^ooa  principles^  or  learning,  committing  such  a  crime  as  to  deserve 
^  capitnl  punishmeni,  if  they  are  not  men  of  property,  the  Ms^strate  shall  take  less  than 
^  one  hundred  ashruffees,  according  to  his  fortune." 

**  If  a  Brahmin  who  hath  always  acted  in  conformity  to  the  Vedes,  commits  such  a  crime 
^  as  to  deserve  capital  punishmentfy  the  Magistrate,  to  prevent  him  in  future  from  the 
^  commission  of  such  crimes,  shall  confine  him  in  perpetual  imprisonment.''  (No  heavy 
punishmMit  to  a  Hindoo,  to  whom  indolent  inactivity  is  a  species  of  enjoyment.) 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  ordinances  quoted  under  this  last  article,  as  relating  to  criminal  law,  are  not  now  a  rule 
of  judgment  in  our  territorial  courts,  but  they  are  introduced  here  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  code.  At  first  sight,  they  seem  to  diminish  the  cruelty  ^ 
that  code.  They  only  afford  however,  a  fl^h  and  striking  demonstration  of  its  injustice 
and  venality. 

The  best  apology  for  a  severe  system  of  laws  would'  be,  that  they  were  impartially  admi- 
nistered. But  here  is  an  office  of  indulgence  set  up  to  the  rich,  and  the  pecuniary  rates 
fixed  at  which  they  may  commit  crimes  worthy  of  death.  On  the  poor,  who  cannot  perhaps 
raise  one  ashrufiee,  the  laws  must  still  have  their  course ;  and  thus  it  becomes  evident,  that 
tiieir  steady  object  is  not  the  prevention  of  offences,  and  that  their  remissions  do  not  proceed 
fix>m  clemency ;  but  that  there  is  in  the  dispensation  of  punishments,  a  scandalous  partiality 
in  favour  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  a  palpable  regard  to  the  emolument  of  the  Magistrate. 
Indeed  pecuniary  fines  are  one  great  object  of  Uie  code ;  they  occur  perpetually,  the  law  is 
so  loosely  delivered  that  in  personal  disputes  almost  every  thing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Magistrate,  and  one  sure  issue  of  them  is  his  private  advantage. 

From  this  brief  inspection  of  the  Hindoo  code,  a  tolerable  adequate  idea  of  its  genius,  in 
points  upon  which  the  happiness  of  society  essentially  depends,  may  be  obtained.  The 
aiticles  which  have  been  selected,  are  saoh  as  do  not  take  their  character  from  the  light 
wherein  they  are  placed,  from  forced  constructions,  or  extraneous  circumstances  ;  .their  real 
nature,  their  intrinsic  quality,  their  conformity  or  repugnance  to  the  fair  unalterable  standard 
of  ^ood  and  evil,  is  evident.  It  cannot  certainly  nave  escaped  attention,  that  the  immo- 
mlity,  Hie  injustice^  and  the  cruelty  of  the  code,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  instances 
which  have  been  addliced  under  these  heads,  respectively,  but  appear  in  faring  coloum  in 
the  numerous  regulations  which  have  been  quoted,  in  reference  to  that  wide  and  important 
subject,  the  distinctions  in  favour  of  the  superior  tribes.  Actions  are  indeed  often  esti- 
mated, not  according  to  their  intrinsic  good  or  evil,  but  according  to  the  relation  they  have 
to  caste. 

Immoralities  of  every  description  are  tolerated  on  easy  terms  to  one  part  of  the  society^ 

and 


seen  about  English  settlements ;  by  far  the  greater 
part  takes  place  in  the  iuterior  of  the  country,  out 
of  the  view  and  intelligence  of  foreigners.  Roger, 
a  writer  of  great  credit  in  the  last  century,  relates 
that  the  Khet erect  compelled  their  women  to  burn, 
reckoning  it  a  disgrace  if  their  wives  were  not  laid 
on  die  funeral  pile  with  them ;  and  that  during  his 
residence  at  raliacatta,  a  man  of  distinction  of 
that  caste  dying,  $ixty  of  his  wives  were  burnt  alive 
with  his  corpse.  A  Hindoo  of  education  stated  to 
a  friend  of  the  writer,  his  conjecture  that  the 
victims  thus  annually  burnt  in  the  Bengal  pro- 
Tinces,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  cal- 
culation indeed  seems  excessive ;  yet  if  we  adopt 
moderate  data,  the  result  will  be  enormous.  Hin- 
dostan  has  been  estimated  to  contain  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  at  least  one-tenth  of 
diese  to  be  Mahomedans.  In  the  more  opulent 
families  of  the  three  inferior  original  tribes,  par* 
tknlarly  the  Kheterees,  the  practice  in  question  is 
occasionally  followed.  Suppose  then  the  four  ori<* 
ginal  tribes  to  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  Hindoos, 
that  is,  sixty  millions,  the  Brahmin  families,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  the  Kheterees,  and  a  few 
of  those  belonging  to  the  other  two  tribes,  to  con- 
stitute a  tenth  part  of  the  four  original  tribes,  or 
nx  millions,  the  heads  of  families  in  this  number 


to  be  one-sixth,  or  one  million,  the  deaths  of  these 
annually,  one  in  thirty,  and  (and  a  plurality  o£ 
wives  being  in  many  of  these  families)  one  woman 
only  to  be  burnt  for  each,  the  number  annually 
sacrificed  in  Hindostan  will  then  be  about  thirty- 
three  thousand. 

These  data  are  all  hypothetical  and  have  little 
certamty  ;  but  let  the  proportion  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  probable  scale,  the  annual  immolation  of 
human  victims  to  a  dire  superstition,  will  still' 
appear  an  enormity  under  which  language  most 
sink. 

The  principle  alone,  however,  is  so  dreadful,  that 
it  needs  not  the  aid  of  numbers  to  shew  its  atrocity* 

•  When  Mr.  Elliot,  deputed  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  1777,  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  had  advanced  into 
the  country,  between  that  prince's  capital  and  our 
territories,  a  young  man  presented  himself,  and 
solicited  leave  to  travel  under  the  protection  of  his 
suite ;  on  being  asked  his  reason,  he  replied  he  un*' 
derstood  the  rajah  or  zemindar  of  a  district,  before 
them,  offered  every  year  a  human  sacrifice,  and 
generally  seized  some  stranger  passing  by  at  that 
time. 

f  The  implied  consistency  of  these  two  suppo* 
sitions  deserves  to  be  remarked* 
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and  some  of  the  most  atrocious  kinds  are  permitted  without  reprehension,  that  is  to  say,  have 
all  the  encouragement  which  a  legal  sanction  can  give  them. 

An  unfeeling  barbarity  also  runs  through  the  punishments  of  the  code ;  it  defends  sangui- 
nary inflictions ;  and  the  translator,  who  is  usually  its  apologist,  acknowledges,  that  its 
"  various  modes  of  capital  retribution  contradict  the  general  opinion  adopted  in  Europe, 
''  that  tlie  Gentoo  administration  was  wonderfully  mild,  and  averse  to  the  deprivation  of 
*'  life.''  If  such  an  opinion  has  ever  been  general  in  the  West,  it  was  plainly  a  gross  pre- 
judice, and  may  show  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  the  character  of  this  people,  in  order  to  know  it. 

Of  the  effects  produced  upon  a  feeble,  ignorant,  superstitious  people,  by  such  a  departure 
from  the  genuine  principles  of  eauity,  truth,  honesty,  purity,  benevolence,  peaceableness, 
and  good  order,  in  a  word,  by  such  a  standard  of  morals  as  these  laws,  professing  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  appointment,  establish,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  judge.  It  is  a  maxim  so  plain 
as  not  to  be  mentioned  without  apology,  that  a  corrupt  rule  tnust  produce  a  practice  still 
more  corrupt,  since  no  higher  point  of  perfection  being  aimed  at,  and  a  progressive  de- 
generation common  to  all  establishments,  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  people,  if  seasonable 
reforms  are  not  interposed,  will  in  time  become  generally  vicious. 

But  other  causes  have  essentially  co-operatea  in  the  formation  of  the  Hindoo  character; 
these  are  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  their  complex  system  which  is  purely  Religious,  and  of 
which  we  next  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

So  great  an  undertaking  as  a  general  or  systematic  exposition  of  the  Hindoo  reUgion,  is 
not  here  intended.  All  that  is  proposed  or  thought  necessary,  is  only  a  view  of  some  of  its 
tenets  and  institutions,  which  have  a  direct  influence  upon  tne  morals  and  sentiments  of  the 
people ;  and  these  shall  be  presented  under  the  five  following  heads : 

Ursi,        Ceremonial  and  pecuniary  atonements. 
Secondly,  Doctrines  relating  to  transmigration. 
Thirdly,    The  characters  of  the  Hindoo  deities. 
Fourthly,  Modes  of  worship. 

Fifthly f     Superstitious  opinions,  immediately  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  Hindoos  in. 
common  life. 

In  the  first  place  then,  concerning  that  grand  article,  the  expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  the 
Hindoos  are  taught  to  have  recourse  to  various  ceremonial  works  and  observances,  and  con- 
fidently to  depend  on  these  for  absolution  :  real  contrition  and  amendment,  hatred  of  evil,  and 
a. respect  to  tne  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  their  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  certain  external  performances ;  and  in  the  Vedes, 
there  are  long  enumerations  of  sins,  that  is  to  say,  of  offences  against  morality,  and  eveiy 
species  of  offences  which  men  can  commit,  with  the  particular  expiation  prescribed  for  each*. 

In 


♦  Ayeen  Akberry,  Vol.  Ill,  page  25a. — Roger, 
pages  262,  267. — Sonnerat,  Vol.  1.  pages  220, 
273,  et  seq.  —  Religious  Ceremonies,  Vol.  VI. 
pages  190,  221. — Boldaeus,  in  Churcbiirs  Collec- 
tion, Vol.  III.  page  785. — Beniier,  Tome  11.  page 
121. — Herberts  Travels,  page  334.— Bbagvad 
Geeta,  page  46  et  seq.— But  see  more  particularly 
tbe  Institutes  of  Menu,  published  since  this  tract 
was  drawn  up,  Chap.  II.  pages  307,  343.  The 
professed  business  of  this  chapter  is  to  treat  of 
penance  and  expiation*  The  efficacy  of  expiatory 
penance  is  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  or 
doctrine. 

'*  Some  of  tbe  learned  consider  an  expiation  as 
*^  confined  to  involuntary  sin ;  but  others,  from 
^'  the  evidence  of  the  Veda,  hold  it  effectual  even 
"  iu  the  case  of  a  voluntary  offence.'* 

'*  A  sin  involuntarily  committed,  is  removed  by 
<<  repeating  certain  texts  of  the  scripture ;  but  a 
'-  sin  committed  intentionally,  through  strange 
**  infatuation,  by  harsh  penances  of  different 
'«  sorts." 

After  employing  near  thirty  pages  in  describing 
various  crimes,  many  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  the 
performances  by  which  atonement  for  them,  if 
they  are  publicly  known,  and  thence  mischievous 
by  their  example,  may  be  made,  we  meet  with 
some  sentences  which  speak  of  open  confession, 
repentance,  loathing  of  the  sin  committed,  and 
abstinence  from  it.  If  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction be  put  upon  these  expressions,  what  are 
a  few  such  glimmerings  of  mental  religion,  amidst 
a  heap  of  ceremonial  observances,  painful  or  ridi- 
culous ?  They  are  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  a  mass 
of  false  principles  and  senseless  practices.  They 
are  indeed  superseded  and  contradicted  by  the 
general  tenor  of  this  very  chapter,   and  by  the 


doctrine  of  penances;  for  no  hint  is  any  where 
given  that  the  expiations  and  sacrifices  prescribed 
in  the  Vedes  are  enablematical  or  typical,  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  precepts  which  en- 
join them  is  that  they  really  atone  for  sin.  '^  jBy 
'*  these  penances/'  says  the  legislator,  to  quote  tbe 
conclusions  of  his  impositions  for  one  species  of 
offence,  maj/  a  twice-born  man  (one  of  the  three 
**  mpenoTc?LSien)atonefor  ths  guilt  of  ih^dJ'*  So 
with  respect  to  secret  sins,  **  the  man  who  desires 
<*  to  expiate  his  secret  sins,  great  and  small,  must 
*'  repeat  once  a  day,  for  a  year,  the  text  ava  or 
"  the  text  yatdnchida.  Though  he  have  com- 
'^  mitted  many  secret  sins,  he  shall  be  purified  by 
'<  repeating  for  a  month  the  text  somarandra,  or 
<*  the  three  texts  aryamna,  while  he  bathes  in  a 
"  sacred  stream :  or  if  he  thrice  repeat  a  canditd 
"  of  the  Vedas,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  with 
'*  all  the  mantras  and  brah'manasy  dwelling  in  a 
'^  forest  with  subdued  organs,  and  purified  by  three 
**  pdracaSf  (a  total  abstinence  for  twelve  days  arid 
**  nights,)  he  shall  be  set  free  from  all  sins,  how 
"  heinous  soever.''  If  some  of  the  Brahmins 
should  have  juster  views  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  moral  purity,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  from  whom  even  the 
contents  of  the  Vedes  are  carefully  concealed,  rest 
in  the  external  forms  which  are  prescribed  to 
them.  So  it  has  happened  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  amidst  more  general  knowledge,  and  a. 
light  truly  divine.  Men  have  turned  aside  from 
that  light,  and  resorted  to  inventions  of  their  own, 
to  penances,  pilgrimages,  indulgences,  and  supere<* 
rogatory  works;  which  being  corruptly  grafted 
upon  a  system  in  itself  altogether  pure  and  com^* 
plete,  have  thence  reconciled  the  practice  of 
allowed  sin,  with  the  hope  of  pardon  and  of  heaveo* 
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la  general,  these  expiations  consist  in  pilgrimages,  in  living  and  dying  in  places  reputed  ^ 

loly,  in  ablutions,  in  penances,  in  the  celebration  of  festivals,  in  fasts,  in  largesses  to  Brah-  '  ^' 

minsy  in  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  idols,  in  anointing  the  body  with  the  excrements  of  a  cow,  CaosesoftheSitua- 
^nd  in  other  expedients  of  a  similar  nature.  ^^  ^^^  Character 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  treatise,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  methods  adopted  q£  ^^  Hindoos, 
among  the  Hindoos  for  obtaining  remission  of  sin.    Besides  those  which  the  authority  01  the 
Vedes,  or  general  usage  has  established,  there  are  many  other  inventions,  imposed  by  teachers 
individually  upon  their  respective  followers :  a  few  examples  however  snail  be  stated,  of 
those  which  fall  under  the  former  description. 

I.  Holy  Rivers,  dedicated  to  one  or  other  of  the  deities,  Brahma,  Vishnow,  or  Maha- 
deo,  may  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place.  There  are  twenty«>eight  of  them  named  in  the 
Ayeen  Akberry,  beginning  with  the  Ganges,  and  traversing  the  whole  continent  to  the  Indus ; 
BO  that  all  the  professors  of  Hinduism  are  within  reach  of  an  antidote  against  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt.  Each  of  these  rivers  has  some  peculiar  property  ascrib^  to  it,  and  many 
places  upon  the  banks  are  held  sacred,  and  annually  resorted  to. 

The  virtues  of  the  river  Ganges  are  universally  allowed  to  be  pre-eminent ;  the  water  of  it 
assuredly  purifies  from  all  sin.  Ablutions  in  it  are  used  continually  for  this  end,  as  Euro- 
peans daily  see ;  and  the  dying,  when  within  a  moderate  distance  of  it,  are  carried  to  its 
edge,  and  their  feet  are  placed  in  the  river,  that  thus  they  may  have  a  happy  passage  out  of 
life.  Its  water  is  conveyed  to  distant  parts  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  if  persons  confiding 
in  its  virtue  are  not  within  reach  of  it,  thinking  of  it  and  mvoking  it,  when  they  bathe  in  any 
other  water,  will  still  give  them  all  the  efficacy  of  it.  This  river  is  believed  to  have  flowed 
down  from  Heaven  ;  hence  its  transcendent  excellency. 

II.  Holy  Places*,  dedicated  to  the  same  deities,  are  also  spread  through  all  parts  of 
fiindostan.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  are  the  following :  The  city  of  Kashee,  or 
Benares,  with  the  district  around  it  for  ten  miles.  It  is  held  that  those  who  die  here  are 
transmitted  inunediately  to  Heaven.  The  celebrity  of  this  city,  and  the  continual  resort  to  it 
of  pilgrims,  are  well  known. 

Ayoda,  or  Owde,  is  another  sacred  region  of  considerable  extent,  hallowed  by  the  birth  of 
Rama,  one  of  the  most  popular  deities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Metro,  with  a  territory  around,  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  Crishna,  another  of  their  distin- 
guished deities. 

Herdewar,  where  the  Ganges  falls  into  Hindostan,  a  place  of  great  annual  resort. 

EUahbass,  formerly  Pyag  or  Prayaga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Jumma  and  Ganges. 
This  place  is  esteemed  superlatively  holy;  the  man  who  dies  there,  not  only  has  the  pardon 
of  all  his  sinsy  but  it  is  said,  that  whatever  he  wishes  for,  he  will  obtain  in  his  next  regener- 
ation ;  and  there  also  suicide,  though  in  general  thought  by  the  Hindoos  to  incur  future 
punishment,  is  deemed  meritorious. 

•*  The  Hindoos,"  says  Abul  Faself*  '*  regard  all  Cashmere  as  holy  land.  Forty-five. 
^  places  are  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  sixty-four  to  Bishen  or  Vishnow,  three  to  Bramha,  and 
^  twenty-two  to  the  goddess  Durgah.  In  seven  hundred  places,  there  are  carved  figures  of 
**  snakes  which  they  worship^ 

Cashmere  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty^five  in  breadth. 

The  famous  Pagoda  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa,  is  another  place  of  great  sanctity.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  body  of  Crishna  was  carried  there,  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  from  Dow- 
arka,  near  Surat,  formerly  a  station  of  distinguished  fame  and  resort.  At  Jaggemaut^ 
a  Brahmin,  who  would  every  where  else  be  defiled  even  by  the  touch  of  a  Sooder,  may 
receive,  without  the  least  stain,  victuals  from  his  hands. 

There  are  many  more  such  places  of  great  resort  in  the  Decan,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Hindostan.  Rules  are  laid  down  for  every  pilgrimage  to  them,  and  various  rewards  promised 
to  those  who  perform  them  j:. 

.  Not  only  are  pilgrimages  held  beneficial,  both  to  the  soul  and  to  the  body,  but  such  is 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  places,  that  by  namins  them  only,  men 
receive  the  remission  of  their  sins ;  and  on  that  account  great  persons,  wno  are  somewhat 
solicitous  on  this  score,  run  over  the  names  of  the  principal  of  them  every  morning,  as  if 
they  repeated  a  prayer ;  so  that  where  a  pilgrimage  cannot  be  conveniently  undertaken,  yet 
the  benefit  may  thus  be  secured  §. 

III.  Sacrifices,  Offebings^  and  Festivals^  are  celebrated  at  particular  periods,  and 
by  the  difierent  castes  in  their  respective  forms.  These'  are  deemed  eminent  means  of 
obtaining  absolution  from  guilt. 

IV.  Almsgiving  is  prescribed  in  various  ways,  for  the  remission  of  particular  crimes,  or 
the  obtainmentof  particular  favours j].  The  Dan-Poojah,  a  religious  ceremony,  in  which 
by  many  fantastic  modes,  costly  presents  are  bestowed,  is  conceived  to  be  followed  by  pro* 
digious  rewards  in  a  future  state. 

V.  Endowments  to  the  Brahmins,  to  Pagodas,  &c.  are  all  esteemed  highly 
meritorious,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  these  cannot  be  described.  A  large  portion  of 
the  lands  of  Hindostan  has  been  transferred,  by  means  of  them,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Brahminical  order. 

VI.  Rigorous  Penances,  procure  the  pardon  of  some  species  of  offences  particularly 
enormous. 

VIL  Methods. 

♦  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  355.  I  §  Roger. 

t  Ibid.      -      -    Vol  n.  page  156.  I  ||  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  174. 

X  Itnd.      -      -    Vol.  III.  page  354.  | 
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^  VII.  Methods  are  likewise  devised  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  tujfidtntfy 

*  *  careful  during  their  own  Uves  to  emure  the  pardon  of  their  iins,  by  which  their  friends  who 

Mr.  Gnuit's  State    ^^^^^^^  ^^  enabled  to  be  highly  useful  to  Uiem.    The  body  or  th/e  bones  of  the  deceased 

of  Society  ia  Asia,   ^^^^g  tiirown  into  the  Ganges,  temporary  happiness  at  least  is  procured  to  the  soul,  and  the 

advantage  of  such  a  condition  in  another  transmigration  as  shall  at  last  bring  it  to  Heaven. 

At  Gaya^  a  famous  resort  of  pilgrims  in  Bahar,  there  is  a  particular  stone  on  which  the  god 

Vishnow  set  his  foot;  and  a  person  by  putting  on  this  stone^  in  the  form  prescribed^ 

a  certain  paste  prepared  therci  and  by  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  decreased 

friendi  can  transfer  that  friend  from  hell  itself  to  supreme  feUcity.    And  this  benefit  he  may 

extend,  not  to  one  friend  only,  but  by  repeated  appUcations  of  paste,  to  as  many  as  he  can 

recollect,  even  of  his  distant  connections. 

VIIL  Works  ov  Supbrerooation,  to  procure  distinguished  eminence  in  the  heavenly 
world,  are  also  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  Of  them  altogether  astonishing.  An 
account  of  them  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  a  few  instances,  however  striking,  would  give 
but  an  inadequate  idea.  The  hideous  painful  distortions,  and  tormenting  inflictions  to 
which  the  Joguis  subject  themselves,  till  life  is  wasted  away,  would  be  perfectly  incredible 
if  they  were  not  so  abundantly  attested,  and  yet  seen,  by  many  who  visit  those  countriar. 
They  afibrd  new  proofs  of  what  the  human  mind  can  invent,  and  the  body  endure,  itt 
the  way  of  torture,  under  the  influence  of  superstition.  There  is  reason  however  to  b^ev«; 
that  this  species  of  zeal  rather  declines  in  the  present  day. 

But  though  the  painful  details  which  it  furnishes  must  be  spared,  it  would  be  imustice 
to  the  present  subject  not  to  mention  that  divers  kinds  of  suicide  are  held  by  the  Hindoos 
to  be  meritorious.  These,  as  stated  in  the  institutes  of  Akber,  are  five  in  number: 
**  1.  Starving.  2.  Covering  himself  with  cow-dung,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  consuming  himsetf 
'*  therein.  3.  Burying  himself  in  snow.  4.  At  the  extremity  of  Bengal,  where  the 
"  Ganges  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  through  a  thousand  channels,  he  goes  into  the 
**  water,  enumerates  his  sins,  and  prays  tUl  the  alligators  come  and  devour  him.  5.  Cutting 
**  his  throat  at  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.*^  To  this  last 
species  of  suicide,  performed  at  appointed  times,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
great  stores  of.  wealth  are  promised  in  the  next  state*. 

In  short,  the  modes  of  expiating  guilt,  and  of  acquiring  merit,  are  endless  among  this 
people.  To  accomplish  this  end,  is  the  business  of  all  their  vast  train  of  ceremoniea, 
services  and  external  performances  ;  it  is  the  very  thin?  that  has  upheld  the  &brtc  of 
Hindoo  superstition,  and  has  perpetuated  the  credulity  of  the  multituae,  and  the  impos- 
tures of  their  priests :  even  the  Bhagvad,  the  purest  production  of  Hindoo  theology, 
proceeds  upon  tne  same  principles  for  the  remission  of  sin.  The  ingenious  trandator, 
upon  whose  authority  it  tias  been  stated  that  this  work  is  carefully  concealed  from  the 
vulgai*,  also  observes  that  the  great  iterance  in  which  they  are  kept,  contrary  to  the  bettet 
knowledge  of  at  least  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Brahmins,  supports,  together  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Vedes,  the  consequence,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Branminical  order. 
But  although  the  Bhagvad  refines  upon  the  popular  system,  and  contains  some  moral 
passages,  with  others,  which  though  mystical  have  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  mind  in 
religious  worship;  yet  it  palpably  admits  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  inculcates  such 
pitiable  and  pernicious  doctrines  as  the  following : 

''  Those  who  eat  not  but  what  is  left  of  the  offerings,  shall  be  purified  from  all  thdr 
"  transgressions.  Some  attend  to  the  worship  of  B^vatas  or  angels;  others  sacrifice 
^  their  ears  and  other  organs  in  the  fire  of  constraint.  There  are  also  the  worshippers  witk 
*'  offerings,  the  worshippers  with  mortificaticms.  Some  there  are  who  £(acrince  their 
'*  breathing  spirit,  and  lorce  it  downward  firora  its  natural  course,  whilst  others  force  the 
'^  spirit  that  is  below,  back  with  the  breath.  All  these  different  kinds  of  worshippers,  are  by 
'*  their  particular  modes  of  worship,  purified  from  their  ojincesf" 

An  intelligent  friend  of  the  writer  expresses  himself  thus  in  a  late  letter  from  Calcutta : 
"  One  day  at  a  Brahmin's  house  I  heard  a  wonderful  man,  a  Poorannee,  (a  reader  of  eonr 
''  mentaries  on  their  sacred  books,)  explaining  their  Shasters.  He  frequently  made  the 
'*  people  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  aloud.  Whenever  their  passions  were  touched  with 
^'  any  pathetic  passage,  the  man  obtained  several  rupees,  thrown  to  him  both  by  Brahmins 
**  and  Sooders,  only  the  latter  attended  their  donations  with  a  pemaum,  or  act  of  worship 
''  to  the  Poorannee.  The  Sooders,  you  know,  are  taught  to  worship  the  Brahmins,  and 
^'  they  do  it  by  pernaum,  that  is,  touching  the  ^ound  with  their  heads  while  they  pronounce 
<^  the  word,  then  the  Poorannee  holding  out  nis  hand  in  a  convex  manner,  says  isho^  i.  e. 
'*  comtj  amounting  to  **  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,"  for  by  *'  come,"  they  mean  to  call  all  the 
^'  sins  on  the  neck  of  the  Boeder  to  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  where  a  mystic  fire  consumes 
**  them.  The  Brahmins  are  the  true  idols,  while  they  carry  about  with  them  the  powers  of 
*'  absolution,  and  to  break  off*  their  yoke  will  not  be  easy.  One  evening  I  went  to  Kallee- 
"  Ghaut  (a  temple  of  Kallee),  at  the  time  of  the  Arutee,  which  is  performed  by  the  movrag 
**  of  a  lamp  with  several  wicks  about  the  face  of  the  goddess.  When  the  operation  was 
**  over,  a  !Brahmin  brought  up  the  lamp,  and  walked  through  a  passage  lined  with  poor 
**  Sooders  on  each  side,  who  anxiously,  as  he  passed,  put  tneir  hands  for  a  moment  over 
''  the  flame  before  it  went  out,  in  order  to  procure  the  remission  of  their  sins ^br  that  day. ^ 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  tne  Hindoos  pursue  methods  of  obtaining  pardon 
of  sin  without  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  the  conduct  of  life  on  their  own 
principles.  They  may  go  on  committing  wilful  offences  every  day,  and  as  regularly  wiping 
them  off*,  and  die  at  last  pure  and  in  peace,  and  pass  through  the  water  of  the  Granges  to 

happiness 
*  Ayeen  Akberry,  pages  374, 174.  f  Bbagvad-Geeta,  page  55. 
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Ittppmefls  in  a  new  state.    For  the  TiolatieiM  of  eonsciencei  which  though  smothered  is  not  ^ 

extinct  * ;  for  the  disregard  of  truths  of  justice,  aud  of  mercy,  their  system  has  enabled  them,  * 

without  making  any  the  slightest  compensation  to  men,  to  give  sufficient  satisfection  to  their  CaniBt  of  the  Sittfa- 

^odsf.    To  tMm  the^  pay  a  certain  quit-rent,  or  acknowledgement^  for  liberty  to  do  tion  and  Chvacter 

whatever  their  inclination  and  ability  may  prompt  diem  to,  as  far  as  their  fellow  creatures  of  the  Hindoos. 

are  concerned.    Can  we  hesitate  to  say  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  principles  on  their 

diameter  1    Among  such  a  people,  crimes  must  prevail.      True  it  is,  and  greatly  to  be 

kuMented,  the  nrev^ence  of  crimes  is  no  new  thing,  nor  peculiar  to  them.    The  ancient 

world  exhibitea  a  picture  of  the  same  kind ;  and  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian  name,  in 

(Donntries  nearer  home,  that  pure  religion  has  been  changed  into  a  mystery  of  imposture  and 

corruption.     But  though  it  must  l^  said,  that  the  light  which  overspreads  Iiiurope,  has 

prevented  the  same  degree  of  eifect  from  the  system  of  delusive  fraud  still  practised  there, 

ytet  have  not  the  consequences  been  infinitely  prejudicial  to  lYtose  countries  where  it  has 

pie^ailed;  and  is  not  tnat  system  likely,  in  the  end,  to  dissolve  the  frame  of  society  in 

tbem? 

SficONnLT.  The  DocTaniB  of  Traksmigration,  and  otiiers  connected  with  it, 
voiversally  received  among  the  Hindoos,  have  great  influence  upon  their  modes  of  thinking 
aoid  acting,  and  serve  to  weaken  their  sense  of  moral  obligation.  The  Hindoos  are  taught 
to  bdieve  that  their  present  corporeal  habitation,  and  earthly  sufferings,  whatever  they  may 
he,  result  from  their  actions  in  a  former  state ;  and  diat  there  are  inherent  original  qualities 
m  the  constitution  of  man,  Jrom  which  all  his  good  and  all  hi^  evil  actions  proceed.  From 
Ih^e  tenets  it  follows,  that  the  commission  of  crimes  is  the  result  of  destiny,  and  yet  that 
tiiey  are  punished ;  and  that  natural  evils,  the  consequences  of  personal  misconduct,  will  be 
vsgarded  as  the  chastisement  of  offences  to  which  destiny  compelled  the  sinner  in  a  former 
atate.  Thus  ideas  are  introduced  of  original  injustice,  of  arbitrary  destination  to  sin,  and  to 
ponishment,  in  the  constitution  of  things  ;  and  ofiences  bear  the  character  of  misfortunes 
radier  thaa  of  guilt.  It  is  very  common  to  hettr  a  criminal  answer,  when  he  is  asked  how 
h%  could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocity,  *^  that  it  was  his  nusseeb"  his  fate.  The  same  persua- 
sion extends  to  the  success  of  men  in  life,  particularly  of  warriors  and  conquerors ;  and  he 
who  has  once  got  the  opinion  of  a  happy  destiny  iti  his  favour,  will  from  that  very  preju- 
dice, achieve  things  which  a  contrary  opinion  might  have  rendered  impracticable  to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  tends  likewise  to  weaken  the  idea  of  future  responsibility. 
It  unites  the  soul  sometimes  to  the  human  form,  then  a^in  to  one  of  the  lower  animals,  in 
which,  even  according  to  the  Hindoo  notions,  there  is  an  incapacity  for  the  exercise  of 
rational  powers,  and  a  want  of  a  moral  sense:  it  likewise  supposes  the  consciousness  of 
former  states  of  existence  to  be  lost.  Hence  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  identity,  no  suffer-  * 
ing  from  the  reflection  of  past  crimes,  no  real  perception  of  the  reasons  of  suflRsring ;  but 
nerely  passive  temporary  endurance.  It  is  true  the  Brahmins  have  an  art  by  which  they 
profess  to  discover  the  former  state  and  character  of  persons,  by  their  present  sufferings ;  but 
the  existence  of  such  an  imposture  does  not  invalidate  these  observations,  since  with  what- 
ever credulity  it  may  be  regarded  by  a  Hindoo,  it  cannot  impart  to  him  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  experienced  truth.  Its  chief  object  seems  to  be  money,  and  as  it  affords 
a  carious  specimen  of  the  subjection  into  which  the  human  mind  may  be  brought,  some 
notice  of  it  shall  be  taken  hereafter. 

The' Hindoos,  indeed,  entertain  such  inadequate  and  obscure  apprehensions  of  a  future 
state  of  punishment,  and  have  so  many  ways  of  fortifying  themselves  against  them,  that  their 
iluural  conduct  is  little  influenced  by  fear  derived  from  that  source. 

One  of  the  notions  which  they  have  acquired  from  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  is,  that 
some  departed  spirits  may  be  doomed  to  whirl  for  ten  days  after  death,  like  devils,  in  the 
air,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  therefore  during  that  space,  after  funerals, 
victuals  are  kid  out  for  tne  birds,  that  the  unhappy  deceased,  if  they  are  floating  in  the  airy 
regions,  may  partake  of  the  food.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  happy  state,  to  which  the 
emirse  of  transmigrations  may  convey  men,  to  the  court  of  Indra,  God  of  the  Firmament, 
**  where,'*  says  Sir  William  Jones,  **  the  pleasures,  as  in  Mahomed's  paradise,  are  wholly 
sensual.'' 

But  even  he  who  is  arrived  at  paradise  is  not  secure;  for  the  omission  of  certain  ceremo- 
nies, or  oblations  to  the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors,  by  the  descendants  of  those  no  longer  in 
a  state  of  probation  themselves,  is  dreadfully  fatal,  **  precipitating  the  unhappy  persons  into 
*^  nark,  or  nell,  thenoe  to  be  borne  again  into  the  bodies  of  unclean  beasts,  until  by  successive 
*^  regenerations,  all  sins  are  done  away  j:."  These  offerings,  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  sheradha,  are  made  by  some  daily,  by  others  monthly  and  annually ;  and  the  manner 
of  performance  is  thus  explained  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry§.  '*  He  gives  to  the  Brahmins, 
^  money,  goods,  and  food,  dressed  and  undressed,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  grandfather, 

''  and 


H 


*  ^  If  having  performed  any  sxpiatioD,  he  feel 
^  nol  a  perfect  satisfactioD  of  conscience,  let*  him 

repeat  the  same  devout  aot,  until  his  conscience 

be  perfectly  satisfied."  —  Institutes  of  Menu, 
On  EMpiation,  page  339. 

f  Ibis  is  spoken  oif  their  practical  system.  In 
a  passage  of  the  work  just  quoted  (page  330),  it  is 
said  that  *'  the  penitent  thief  must  always  restore 
**  the  goods  that  he  stole.''  But  besides  that  nei«^ 
ther  restitution  nor  penance  can  satisfy  the  offended 
justice  of  God,  this  seems  to  be  spoken  only  of 


those  who  literally,  by  the  act  of  stealing,  sub- 
duct the  property  of  others.  It  ought  certainly 
to  apply  to  all  dishonest  agents  and  traders,  but  is 
probably  not  so  understood;  if  it  be,  surely  no 
precept  was  ever  less  observed.  The  banks  of  the 
Ganges  afford  every  day  the  sight  of  multitudes  of 
worshippers  of  different  lines  of  business,  who  are 
in  the  habitual  practice  of  cheating,  and  never 
think  of  restitution. 

\.  Notes  to  the  Bhagvad. 

§  Vol.  111.  page  a3i« 
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''  and  CTeat-grandfather,  and  of  his  mother^  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother.''  The 
principle  upon  which  they  proceed,  is  that  of  increasing  the  welfare^  solace,  and  enjoyment 
of  departea  progenitors ;  tne  real  effects  are  to  provide  a  stated  succession  of  sacrificial 
entertainments  for  the  Brahmins,  to  add  to  the  ceremonial  burthens  and  superstitious  terrors 
of  the  people,  by  threatenings  of  dreadful  consequences,  as  well  to  those  who  omit  these 
rites,  as  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  who  are  thus  nei^Iected. 

What  suitable  ideas  of  spiritual  happiness  and  of  divine  justice  can  a  people,  adopting 
such  a  practice,  possess ;  and  how  must  it  discourage  virtuous  exertion  to  thiuk,  that  all  may 
be  undone  after  the  death  of  the  performer,  by  the  carelessness  of  another  person ! 

Thirdly.  The  Character  of  the  whole  Multitude  of  Hindoo  Deities,  male 
and  female,  is  another  source  of  immorality.  The  legends  and  histories  of  their  actions  are 
innumerable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  extravagant,  absurd,  ridiculous,  and. incredible* 
But  the  feature  by  which  tbev  are,  above  all,  distinguished,  is  the  abandoned  wickedness  of 
their  divinities^  Jorahma,  Vishnow,  Mahadeo,  (who  are  held  to  be  respectively  the  creator, 
the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  world,)  and  of  all  the  rest,  in  their  several  subordi- 
nate capacities.  The  most  enormous  and  strange  impurities,  the  most  villanous  frauds  and 
impostures,  the  most  detestable  cruelties  and  injustice,  the  most  filthy  and  abominable  con- 
ceits, everv  corrupt  excess  and  indulgence,  are  presented  to  us  in  their  histories,  varied  in  a 
thousand  forms.  These  scandalous  legends  are  more  or  less  known  among  all  the  millions 
of  Hindostan  ;  they  form  an  immense  series  of  adventures,  which  fill  the  imagination  of  a 
weak  and  credulous  people ;  very  many  of  them  are  perpetuated  by  images,  temples,  and 
ceremonies,  and  those  of  such  a  nature  as  it  were  pollution  to  describe.  Representations  which 
abandoned  licentiousness  durst  hardly  imetgine  within  the  most  secret  recesses  of  impurity, 
are  there  held  up  in  the  face  of  the  sun  to  all  mankind,  in  durable  materials,  in  places 
dedicated  to  religion ;  nay,  they  are  the  objects  of  religious  adoration,  and  miniatures  are 
taken  from  them  and  worn  by  multitudes  about  the  neck*.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
senses  and  ima^nation  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  youth,  should  not  ^e  utterly 
depraved  by  such  representations ;  or  that  all  feeungs  and  ideas  of  natural  modesty  should 
not  be  confounded  and  extinguished  by  them?  What  then  must  be  the  effect  when  religious 
influence  is  superadded  ? , 

If  such  indecent  exhibitions  as  are  now  forbidden  by  the  law  in  this  country,  were  to  be 
presented  to  public  view  with  the  highest  honour,  in  lofty  and  elegant  edifices,  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose,  and  all  ranks,  sexes,  and  ages,  were  encouraged  to 
resort  to  them ;  if  religious  merit  were  added  as  a  further  encouragement ;  and  if  the 
practice  were  to  be  permanent ;  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  general  manners?  A 
great  revolution  in  all  ideas  of  modesty,  chastity,  continence,  and  decorum ;  the  exclusion  of 
sentiment  and  virtue.  Of  all  these,  nothing  would  be  left,  but  the  consideration  of  what 
custom  had  prescribed,  and  positive  institution  had  forbidden,  as  to  exterior  demeanor  and 
conduct..  Such  is  the  state  of  the  people  of  flindostan  as  to  these  points :  there  is  a  dis* 
cemible  absence  of  our  feelings  and  opinions  of  propriety  and  decorum  in  what  regards  the 
sexes,  a  grossness  in  their  language,  manners,  and  ideas,  which  (whatever  allowances  are  to 
be  made  for  the  differences  of  eastern  or  of  ancient  habits  of  life)  is  best  to  be  accounted 
for  by  tracing  it  to  this  source.  There  is  a  certain  modesty  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  traces  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rudest  hordes  still  unr 
corrupted  ;  it  is  positive  corruption  that  destroys  it ;  and  the  usages  of  the  Hindoos  must 
therefore  be  an  effect,  as  well  as  a  cause  of  depravity. 

Nor  are  these  which  have  been  enumerated,  the  only  ways  in  which  the  Hindoo  mytholc^ 
influences  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  who  wants  to  glut  his  revenge,  knows  where  to 
address  himself  to  a  patroness  :  Kali  (or  Kalee),  the  Goddess  of  Destruction,  has  still  many 
votaries ;  and  the  Vedes  afford  examples  of  sacrifices  and  tremendous  incantations  for  the 
destruction  of  enemies.  The  robber  also,  when  about  to  issue  forth  against  the  person  and 
the  property  of  his  neighbour,  propitiates  his  tutelar  Deity  for  a  successful  expedition. 
We  nave  seen  from  the  code,  that  the  practice  of  offering  worship  and  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another,  is  known  to  the  law.  In  short,  wnat  is  the  nefarious  pmctice 
for  which  a  patron  may  not  be  found  in  the  Hindoo  pantheon  ?  The  morals  of  these  people 
are  therefore  poisoned  at  the  fountains  and  altars  ot  religion. 

Fourthly.  The  Worship  and  Ceremonies  practised  by  the  Hindoos,  with  various 
circumstances  appertaining  to  them,  have  the  effect  of  vitiatir^,  as  well  as  of  stupifyine, 
their  minds.  In  an  enlightened  land  it  may  appear  superfluous,  formally  to  state,  that  such 
are  the  consequences  of  idolatry;  but  that  which  is  admitted,  it  may  be  well  also,  to  recol- 
lect and  to  view,  as  exempUfied  in  practice.  The  divine  nature  is  infinitely  d^raded  by 
every  material  representation ;  and  the  man  already  so  gross  as  to  resort  to  one,  becomes 
more  gross  in  usine  it  If  he  does  not  at  length  drop  the  idea  of  a  distinct  invisible  power, 
and  think  only  of  the  object  before  him,  (as  tnere  is  reason  to  suspect  he  will,)  he  at  least 
believes  that  nis  god  inhabits  either  the  stock  or  the  stone  which  he  has  set  up.  European 
apologists  for  so  monstrous  a  practice  have  been  willing  to  deny  this  idea  of  idolatry ;  but 
an  evidence  o£  far  superior  authority,  the  author  of  the  Bhagvad,  asserts  its  reality.  He  in- 
troduces Crishna,  wno  is  there  represented  as  Vishnow,  with  supreme  authority,  saying,  "  the 
•  **  ignorant 


*  Ceremonies  Religieuses,  Tome  VI.  passim. — 
Roger,  page  157. — Voyage  de  Gentil,  Tome  I. 
page  163. — Voyage  de  Sounerat,  Vol.  I.  page  41 
&  175. — Hamilton's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  page  379. — 
Pieua  della  Voile,  page  55,  dec.-? Sir  William 
0 


Jones,  in  the  first  Vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Transac- 
tions, page  254. — Baldseus,  in  Cburchiirs  Collec* 
tion,  Vol.  111.  passim. —  Nieuhoff,  in  ditto,  VoL 
II.  page  184. — Fryer's  Travel's,  page  179,  &c. 
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•*  ignorant  ♦  believe  me,  who  am  inrisible,  to  exist  in  the  visible  form  under  which  they  see 
mei*/'    And  the  learned  translator  of  the  Bhagvad  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  aims  No. a. 

of  that  work  ^'  to  indace  men  at  least  to  beUeve  God,  that  is,  the  Supreme  God,  present  in  p  - ,    „.. 

<*  every  image  before  which  they  bent.*'  Between  depraved  opinions  entertained  of  the  f:^"*^j  Clwrartar 
Divine  Bein^,  and  depraved  practice,  there  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable  connection.  Those  ^f  ^^  Hindoos, 
opinions  ori^ate  from  corruption,  and  he  who  makes  a  god  for  nimself  will  certainly  con- 
iim  to  receive  from  him  an  indulgence  for  his  corrupt  propensities.  Hence  all  the  scan- 
dalous and  shocking  proceeding,  of  which  some  intimation  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages.  If  we  suppose  the  origm  of  the  erroneous  notions  in  question  to  have  been  the  alle- 
gorization  of  physical  truths,  or  of  the  powers  of  nature,  still  if  the  inventors  had  not 
ceased  to  be  shocKed  by  lust,  frand,  and  robbery,  would  they  have  staii^[>ed  those  quaUties  on 
their  gods,  and  chosen  extravagant  representations  of  them  as  badges  of  religion  ?  In  all 
the  popular  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  (iod  is  never  set  forth  under  the  idea  of  Holiness,  ^*  as 
'*  ot  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;**  nor  is  any  service  offered  to  him  worthy  of  a  ra-- 
tional  mind.  The  Supreme  God  na$  indeed  neither  temple  nor  honour  among  the  people ; 
the  few  Brahmins  who  recognize  his  being,  do  not  suppose  him  to  concern  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  and  the  better  conceptions  whicn  they  have  of  his  nature,  (though  the 
rays  of  original  truth  scattered  through  their  system  are  overwhelmed  in  the  mass  of  pdy- 
theism  and  idolatry,)  they  hold  as  speculations,  which  they  conceal  from  the  multitude,  and 
in  practice  oppose.  So  that  the  indulgence  in  immorality,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  carried 
to  such  a  length,  is  not  the  perversion  and  degeneracy  of  their  system,  but  its  very  essence. 

Unrestrainra  however  as  the  Hindoos  are,  with  respect  to  immoral  licence,  they  gain  little 
satisfaction  from  their  religion  with  regard  to  those  things  which  affect  them  most,  namely, 
natural  evils,  and  the  interests  of  the  present  life.  They  do  not  consider  one  Mind,  one 
Power,  as  governing  the  universe ;  they  are  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  who  are 
not  represented  as  acting  in  uniform  concert,  but  often  as  at  variance.  It  must  gener^ly 
therefore  Jbe  an  uncertainty  among  them  whether  the  tutelar  deity  whom  they  have  chosen  is 
able  to  protect  them ;  whether  the  prayers  of  their  enemies  may  not  prevail ;  whether  other 
deities,  whom  they  do  not  assiduously  serve,  may  not  injure  them ;  though  they  multiply  in- 
Tentions  to  persuade  themselves,  and  others,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  pecuUar 
deities ;  bxA  the  followers  of  Vishnow  and  Eswara  are,  on  this  account,  ia  mortal  opposition 
to  each  other. 

They  invoke,  indeed,  particular  deities  for  particular  things,  (with  ceremonies  of  the  most 
abominable  kinds,  in  which  the  women  are  preeminent,)  and  those  of  the  subordinate 
classes  are  perhaps  not  to  be  enumerated.  But  after  all,  they  think  it  best,  especially  the 
lower  castes,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  evil  spirits  likewise,  to  deprecate  their  malice,  and 
implore  their  friendship.  To  one  of  them  %  tney  saorifice,  on  the  festival  dedicated  to  his 
honour,  goats  and  buffaloes,  instead  of  a  man,  the  sacrifice  which  it  is  said  was  formerly 
offered ;  at  which  time  also  some  of  his  deluded  votaries  were  wont  to  throw  themselves 
before  his  processional  car,  that  by  bein^  crushed  under  it  they  might  receive  a  happy  death. 
The  practice  still  common,  of  swinging  by  hooks  fixed  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  at- 
tached to  ropes,  which  with  a  lever  raise  the  body  to  a  considerable  height,  is  performed  in 
honour  of  this  malevolent  spirit.  This  is  the  same  deity  described  by  Sonerat  §  as  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Mariatale,  who,  he  says,  was  a  most  infamous  woman,  guilty  of  all  sorts 
of  cruelties ;  but  her  body,  after  the  head  had  been  deservedly  severed  from  it,  bein^  re-ani- 
mated by  an  evil  spirit,  she  is  now,  under  this  decapitated  form,  ^eatly  feared  and  served 
by  the  lower  Indians  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and  by  the  Panans  in  particular,  who  put 
her,  he  adds,  above  God. 

Another  mode  of  honouring  their  deities  is  common  in  those  provinces  where  the  MahcH 
medan  invaders  never  fully  settled  themselves.  Troops  of  prostitutes  are  attached  to  the 
pagodas;  they  are  brought  up  as  the  servants  of  the  idol,  dance  in  its  processions,  and  make 
part  of  the  establishment  of  the  place.  The  accession  of  such  auxiliaries  to  a  religious 
institution,  and  the  belief  of  their  being  even  in  an  enviable  state  as  to  another  world,  are 

C'fied  by  the  legendary  merit  of  one  of  their  order,  who  is  related  to  have  been  visited  by 
esMer,  keeper  of  the  celestial  redons,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  to  have  shown  great 
fidelity  to  him.  Let  this  notorious  fact  ideclare,  whether  the  impurity  of  their  deities  and 
temples  has  any  connection  with  immoraUty  in  practice. 

Tne  Hindoo  mythology  has  not  only  the  tendency  of  directly  vitiating  the  heart,  but  gives 
such  false  notions  of  nature,  as  must  envelop  the  mmd  in  gross  ignorance  and  error,  and  thus 
stren^en  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  its  attendant  vices.  Their  legendary  allegorical 
histones  of  the  creation  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  saints,  with  their  wars  and  actions;  of 
ihe  elements,  the  seasons,  and  the  planets,  all  of  which  are  personified  by  them,  have  come 
at  length  literally  to  be  received  by  the  vulrar,  who  thus  seriously  believe  that  the  sun  and 
xooon  are  animated  beings,  or  Dewtahs,  and  that  when  they  are  eclipsed,  two  evil  spirits,  or 
dragons,  have  seized  them.  On  such  occasions  therefore  vast  multitudes  have  been  used  to 
resort  to  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  ablution  and  prayer,  to  beat  the  water,  and  make 
hideous  noises,  in  order  to  induce  the  dragons  to  relinquish  their  hold.  Becnier  witnessed 
a  scene  of  this  sort  at  Delhi,  in  the  last  century,  of  which  he  has  given  a  striking  descrip- 
tion ||.  The  people  in  our  settlements  do  not  seem  now  to  be  so  loud  on  these  occasions.  The 

learned 


♦  The  **  ignorant,"  from  the  whole  scope  of  the 
work  whence  this  is  taken,  appear  to  be  all  except 
a  few  of  the  most  enlightened  Brahmins, 
,    t  Bhagvad-Geeta,  page  71. 
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\j,  learned  among  the  Brahmins  know  better:  but  if  they  have  for  more  than  two  thousand 

^^'  **  years  persisted  in  keeping  the  vulgar  under  such  absurd  deception^  they  are  veiy  unworthy 

Mr.  Grant's  State     depositories  of  science.    In  the  knowledge  of  the  globe  they  seem  to  be  themselves  grossly 
of  Society  in  Asia,    defective,  maintaining  a  scheme  of  geography  imaginary  and  ridiculous,  the  offspring  of  the 
same  genius  as  the  mythological  legends.    The  extravagant  errors  of  the  Hindoos  re- 
specting visible  nature  tend  to  render  their  minds  less  apt  for  the  perception  of  moral  truth. 

Besides  the  consequences  of  idolatry^  which  are  universal,  the  very  appearance  of  the 
Hindoo  idols  in  general  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  worshippeiB :  they  are  hideouriy 
ugly,  with  many  heads,  arms  and  weapons ;  with  great  teeth  and  eyes,  and  terrific  counte* 
nances,  of  a  black  colour;  many  of  them  smeared  with  oil,  and  smelling  strongly  of  it,  Tliey 
are  shut  up  in  narrow  dark  rooms,  and  the  approach  to  them  is  through  obscurity  and 
silence.  The  scandalous  obscenity  of  others  has  been  before  hinted.  Figures  of  the 
flM)nkey,  the  bull,  and  of  various  other  animals,  are  often  placed  around,  and  worshipped  as 
the  attendants  of  the  superior  deity  of  the  place. 

Of  the  innumerable^  strange,  and  antic  ceremonies,  ^stures  and  postures,  practised  by 
tlie  Hindoos  in  their  worship,  no  full  description  can  be  given.  They  are  vaiied  according  to 
the  rules  of  different  sects,  and  the  fancies  of  individuals.  The  account  contained  in  the 
Ayeen  Akbei*ry  *,  of  the  Poqjah,  a  form  in  daily  and  ordinary  use,  will  give  some  idea  of 
them,  and  hardly  fail  to  excite  commiseration  for  the  deplorable  blindness  S[  the  people. 

*'  Poojak  is  divided  into  sixteen  ceremonies.  After  the  worshipper  has  peitormed  hie 
''  usual  ablutions,  with  the  Sindehya  and  Hounn,  he  sits  down,  lookmg  towaras  the  east  <xt 
^  the  north,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  in  front;  then  taking  in  his  hand  a  little  water  and  rice, 
'/  sprinkles  the  idol,  thinking  that  he  thereby  begins  the  worship  of  God.  Next  is  the 
**  Kulsh-Poyak^  or  the  worship  of  the  conch-shell.  Last  is  the  Chi^a^Pooiah,  which  ie 
^  plaistering  the  bell  with  sandsu  wood.  When  he  has  performed  these  Poojahs,  he  throws 
''  down  a  little  rice,  and  wishes  that  God  may  be  manifested ;  thus  fkr  includes  the  first  <^ 
*^  the  sixteen  ceremonies.  2.  He  places  a  table  of  metal,  or  any  thing  else,  as  a  seat  for  the 
**  deity.  3.  He  throws  water  into  a  vessel,  to  wa^  his  footsteps.  In  Uindostan  it  is  the 
^'  custom,  that  when  a  superior  enters  the  house  of  an  inferior,  he  washes  his  feet.  4.  He 
**  sprinkles  water  thrice,  to  represent  the  idol  rinsing  his  mouth.  It  is  also  the  custcHn  finr 
'^  an  inferior  to  bring  to  a  superior  water  to'  rinse  his  mouth  before  meak.  5.  Sandal 
*'  flowers,  beetle,  and  rice,  are  offered  to  the  idol.  6.  The  idol  and  his  seat  are  carried  to 
**  another  spot.  When  he  takes  in  his  ri^ht  hand  a  white  conch-shell  full  of  water,  which 
*^  he  throws  over  the  idol,  and  with  his  left  rin^  the  bell.  7.  He  dries  the  idol  with  a 
''  cloth,  replaces  it  upon  its  seat,  and  dresses  it.  8.  He  puts  the  zenar  (a  sacred  thread) 
**  upon  the  idol.  g.  He  makes  the  kushck  (Unes  with  a  composition  of  cow-dun^,  &c.) 
**  upon  the  idol,  in  twelve  places.  10.  He  throws  over  the  idol,  flowers  or  green  leaves. 
**  11.  He  fumigates  it  with  perfume.  12,  He  lights  a  lamp  with  ghee  (clarified  butter). 
^*  13.  He  places  before  the  idol,  trays  of  food,  according  to  his  ability,  which  are  distributed 
**  amongst  the  by-stahders,  as  the  idol's  leavings.  The  14th  is  called  numskar,  which  is 
'^  worshipping  God  with  heart  and  tongue ;  and  stretching  himself  at  full  length,  with  his 
'*  face  towards  the  ground,  (this  prostration  is  called  dundowt) ;  then  he  lays  himself  in 
''  such  manner  that  his  eight  members  touch  the  ground,  namely,  the  two  knees,  two  hands, 
*^  forehead,  nose,  and  cheeks ;  and  this  they  call  shastang.  These  kinds  of  prostrations  are 
'^  abo  performed  to  ^eat  men,  15.  He  compasses  the  idol  several  times.  16.  He  stande 
**  like  a  slave  with  his  hands  uplifted,  and  asks  permission  to  depart.  There  are  particular 
'*  prayers,  and  many  different  ways  of  performing  these  sixteen  ceremonies ;  and  others 
**  believe  that  only  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  are  indispensable  duties.  Excepting  a 
"  Sonny-assy  and  a  Sooder,  all  other  Hindoos  perform  this  Poojah  thrice  every  day." 

Fifthly.  The  spirit  of  superstition  extends  among  the  Hindoos  to  every  hour,  and  every 
business  of  life.  The  particulars  recently  stated,  though  striking,  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  universality  of  its  operation ;  and  to  follow  it  through  all  its  influences,  would  be  an 
endless  task.  Some  further  illustrations  may  however  suflice  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
such  a  spirit,  and  to  prove  its  powerful  and  incessant  influence  over  the  minds  of  this 
people.  Affecting,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  their  understanding  and  their  conduct,  it  must 
also  enter,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  into  the  constitution  of  their  moral  and  national 
character. 

The  Hindoos,  it  has  been  already  observed,  are  afraid  of  evil  spirits,  such  as  are  denomi- 
nated among  us,  dcemons  and  genii.  They  beUeve  the  world  to  abound  with  them ;  every 
little  district  has  its  haunted  places ;  and  persons  who  pass  them  often,  make  some  offerin^^ 
or  render  homage  to  appease  and  conciliate  the  residing  genius.  Many  are  the  devices  in 
use  amongst  them  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  assaults  of  these  mali^ant  beings, 
which  they  apprehend  on  small  occasions  as  well  as  on  great ;  for  when  a  lUndoo  yawns, 
he  performs  a  snort  exorcism,  to  prevent  the  dsmon  from  seizing  that  oppoi*tunity  of  enter- 
ing into  his  body.  Possessions  are  most  firmly  believed  by  them,  and  the  appearance  of 
them  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  persons  are  evidently-  convulsed  and  agitated  in  aa 
extraordinary  manner ;  they  declare  that  a  spirit  has  seized  them ;  and  there  is  seldom 
reason  to  think  them  insincere  in  making  such  assertions,  because  the  circumstance  happens 
to  servants,,  and  others,  who  from  caste,  and  the  usages  of  the  country,  hardly  ever  meddle 
with  the  curious  arts.  The  notion  of  apparitions,  is  also  very  familiar  among  the  people. 
Their  legends  countenance  it,  and  their  imaginations,  weak  and  inordinate,  multiply  rela- 
tions of  this  kind.  It  is  supposed  also,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  access  to  the  living, 
in  various  ways,  and  may  do  them  good  or  evil.    Witchcraft  is  universally  beUeved,  and 

practised 
•  Vol.  III.  page  226. 
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practised  among  them.    Every  village  has  one  or  more  female  professors  of  this  art,  and  .  ^ 

wizards  who  abound :  these  are  dreaded,  accused,  and  resorted  to,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  ,    V^' 

in  the  dark  a^s.    But  in  Hindostan,  this  is  still  an  active  and  flourishing  profession.    Tne  h^^^^  fthfeSitaa- 
several  arts  of  divination,  soothsaying,  sorcery^  necromancy,  and  above  all,  astrology,  are  tidh  and  Character 
well  known  and  highly  regarded.     From  the  work  of  Abul  Fazil,  it  would  appear,  that  they  ^f  ^q  Hindoos, 
are  all  explained  and  sanctioned  in  the  Shasters.    The  Vedes,  we  know,  enjoin  the  horo- 
scope to  be  drawn  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  this  is  constantly  practised.    Ine  Magistrate, 
mmong  the  Hindoos,  was  bound  always  to  have  skilful  astrologers  and  soothsayers  about 
him.    The  code  imposes  punishment  upon  any  one  ignorant  of  astrology,  who  shall  presume 
to  predict  misfortune  to  the  Magistrate*    No  afiair  of  importance  is  at  this  day  undertaken 
witaont  consulting  a  soothsayer. 

Incantations  also,  which  form  another  very  large  branch  in  the  occult  arts  of  the  Hindoo^, 
are  amply  treated  of  in  the  Vedes,  and  in  practice  are  universal.  Their  object  is  unlimited ; 
to  procure  all  good,  and  avert  all  eviL 

With  incantations,  may  be  classed  the  endless  variety  of  charms,  spells,  talismans, 
amulets,  and  other  inventions  of  this  nature,  of  which  no  individual,  small  or  great,  of  all 
the  nulUon»  of  the  Hindoo  race,  is  destitute.  The  confidence  reposed  in  these  things  is 
wonderful.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  enjoined  in  the  Hindoo  code  to  the  sovereign,  ^' that  he 
**  keep  mafficians,  men  who  can  cure  by  spells,"  upon  which  far  more  reliance  is  placed 
than  on  medidne.  While  the  writer  of  tnis  sketch  was  in  Hindostan,  he  saw  in  one  mom- 
ing,  two  fine  young  qien,  the  pupils  of  a  snake-charmer,  lying  dead,  in  consequence  of  theit 
undoubting  confidence,  that  tne  spell  which  he  had  taught  them  would  render  the  poison  of 
the  serpent  innoxious.  Presuming  upon  this  spell,  first  one  and  then  the  other  provoked  a 
most  venomous  snake  to  bite  him,  and  in  two  hours  they  were  both  corpses,  leaving  des-  . 
titute  families.  Unsuccessful  instances  of  this  sort  do  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They 
are  referred  to  irregularity  in  the  application  of  the  spell,  and  do  not  impeach  the  efficacy  of 
the  art. 

Asa  further  illustration  of  this  vast  system  of  imposition,  the  following  transcripts  are 
made  fix>m  the  Ayeen  Akberry^,  the  work  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  a  man  of  the 
first  eHuaenee  for  talents,  rank,  and  information,  who  was  bom  and  passed  his  life  in 
Hindostan. 

Sub, 

**  Is  the  art  of  predicting  events,  by  observing  in  what  manner  the  breath  fssues  througli 
**  the  nostrils.  The  breath  comes  out  of  the  nostrils  afler  three  ways.  First,  when  it  comes 
^  mostly  out  of  the  left  nostril.  This  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  call 
^  adda  and  chandemaree.  The  second,  when  it  issues  most  from  the  right  nostril,  which 
•'  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  call  soorejnaree  and  pingela.  The 
*'  third  is,  when  both  nostrils  breathe  equally.  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
**  breath  ought  to  pass  through  the  nose : — from  perva  to  the  third  tith,  chandernaree,  and 
**  the  same  number  of  days  soorejnaree,  alternately  throughout  the  month :  others  make 
**  it  weekly;  thus,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  soorejnaree;  and  Monday, 
**  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  chandemaree.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  regulated  by  the 
**  sun's  course  through  the  zodiac,  Aries  beginning  with  the  soorejnaree,  Taums  with  chan- 
**  demaree,  and  thus  alternately  through  all  the  signs.  All  the  learned  of  the  Hindoos 
*  believe,  that  if  a  man  breathes  diffierently  from  one  of  these  three  ways,  some  misfortune 
^  will  befal  him ;  if  the  irregularity  lasts  two  days,  a  quarrel  will  ensue ;  if  it  continues  ten 
^  days,  some  misfortune  will  befal  him ;  if  fifteen  days,  he  will  have  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ; 
•*  if  for  a  month,  his  brother  will  die.  Others  speak  thus  of  the  irregularity  of  breathing;  if 
^  for  a  day  and  night.,  soorejnaree  is  in  excess,  the  person  will  die  at  the  expiration  of  a 
<*  year ;  if  it  lasts  two  days  and  nights,  he  will  live  two  years ;  and  so  a  year  for  every  day ;  if 
"  the  excess  continues  for  a  month,  he  will  die  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month.  For  the 
«*  excess  of  chandemaree,  they  say,  if  it  lasts  a  day  and  night,  that  person  will  have  a  fit  of 
^  sickness  at  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  and  accordmg  to  the  number  of  days  he  will  be  so 
^  many  years  sick.** 

The  manner  of  predicting  events  by  the  knowledge  of  this  artf- 

"  If  any  one  comes  to  inquire  whether  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  shall  be  delivered  of  a 
*'  boy  or  girl,  the  person  who  is  to  answer,  must  examine  the  nostrils  of  the  questioner ;  if  he 
*'  breathes  more  through  one  nostril  than  the  other,  and  stands  on  that  side,  it  shall  foretel 
''  a  son ;  but  if  he  happen  to  place  himself  on  the  opposite  side,  it  shall  indicate  that  it  will 
''  be  a  daughter ;  if  'he  breathes  equally  through  both  nostrils,  there  will  be  twins.  Some 
"  believe  that  if  the  questioner  stands  on  the  soorejnaree  side,  it  will  be  a  boy;  and  if  on- 
"  the  chandemaree,  a  daughter ;  and  that  if  the  breathing  be  equal,  it  denotes  an  herma-' 
^'  phrodite." 

**  If  an  inquiry  is  made  conceming  a  person  who  is  sick ;  if  the  questioner  stands  on 
**  the  soorejnaree  side,  the  sick  person  will  die ;  but  if  on  the  chandemaree  side,  he  will 
•*  recover." 

*'  If  it  be  inquired  whether  or  not  an  enemy's  army  will  come ;  if  the  questioner  is  chan- 
''  demaree,  and  stands  on  that  side,  the  army  will  come;  but  if  he  is  soorejnaree,  and  stands 
*'  on  that  side,  it  will  not  come.'* 

'*  If  he  inquires  conceming  peace  and  war;  chandemaree  implies  the  first,  and  soorej-  i 

^  naree  the  last'' 

Aki}m^ 


•  Vol.  III.  page  175.         t  Ayeen  Akberry,  Vol.  III.  page  176. 
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Akum*; 

*'  Teaches  what  incantations  are  advantageous^  and  what  are  hurtful;  what  will  improve: 
"  the  understanding,  increase  rank  and  fortune,  cure  diseases,  subdue  enemies,  cement  friend- 
**  ships,  insure  the  conquest  of  countries,  and  advance  the  success  of  government/' 

SnoocuNf, 

''  Is  the  art  of  discovering  what  is  now  happening,  and  predicting  future  events  by 
'^  observing  the  motions  of  birds.    This  is  an  art  m  whicn  many  Hiinloos  are  skilled." 

"  The  learned  Hindoos  discover  hidden  things  by  means  of  five  things;  i.  Astrology^ — 
**  2,  Siir, — 3,  Shoogun, — ^,  Keyweel,  which  are  omens  learnt  by  throwing  dice, — 5,  5am- 
''  dirg,  predicting  from  observing  the  form  of  the  limbs,  and  their  motion,  and  the  lines  and 
**  moles  on  the  body.'* 

GabudJ, 

*'  Is  the  art  of  repeating  certain  incantations  for  recovering  a  person  who  has  been  stimg 
^^  by  a  scorpion,  or  snake,  or  any  other  venemous  reptile.  This  is  done  by  repeating  his 
''  genealogy  and  praising  his  ancestors,  which  obliges  the  animal  to  present  itself.  The 
'*  allowing  is  a  wonderful  fact.  When  they  have  causht  an  old  snake  of  a  particular 
'^  species,  they  repeat  certain  incantations,  and  then  make  it  bite  a  Brahmin ;  when  the 
**  poison  takes  effect,  the  Brahmin  continues  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  when,, 
upon  any  qiiestion  being  put  to  him,  he  gives  answers  which  are  invariably  found  to  be 
true.  The  Hindoo  philosophers  believe  that  during  the  revolution  of  the  Cal-jowg,  nothing 
is  truer  than  such  answers.  And  these  answers  have  been  collected  together  into  severu 
volumes." 

Inderjal§. 

*'  Includes  the  art  of  necromancy,  talismans,  and  sUght  of  hand,  in  which  they  are  won- 
♦'  derful  beyond  description.^ 

But  the  excessive  solicitude  of  the  Hindoos  about  the  future,  is  in  nothing  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  their  regard  to  omens,  signs,  lucky,  and  unluckjr  days.  They  carry  this 
attention  to  a  length  almost  incredible.  It  interferes  perpetually  in  all  the  affairs  in  which 
they  are  concerned,  as  Europeans  who  have  to  act  with  them  have  the  mortification  to  find. 
Roger,  a  Dutch  clergyman  of  great  credit,  frequently  cited  in  this  treatise,  has  given  in  hi» 
work,  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and  since 
translated  into  French,  an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  this  respect,  which  so  well  suits 
the  present  manners  of  Bengal,  that  while  it  luily  illustrates  the  subject  under  consideration, 
it  evinces  the  sameness  of  character,  prevalent  among  them  in  distant  periods  and  places. 

'*  D'autant||  qu'il  a  est6  dit  dans  I'onzieme  chapitre,  que  les  Brahmins,  et  autres  nations 
'*  payennes,  prennent  garde  aux  jours,  quand  ils  ont  dessein  d'aller  faire  la  demande  d'un 
^*  marriage,  ou  pour  le  confirmer,  il  ne  sera  pas  pour  ce  sujet,  hors  de  propos,  de  parler  im. 
**  peu  comme  on  prend  garde  au  signes  et  aux  choix  des  jours.'' 

''  lis  n'entreprendront  point  une  affaire  qu'en  un  jour,  dui,  selon  leur  compte,  est  bon;  et 
**  s'il  se  presente  qiielque  signe  ce  bon  jour-R,  qui  selon  leur  opinion,  est  mauvais,  ils  ne  la 
''  poursuivront  pas,  craignant  que  la  fin  n'en  soit  pas  bonne.  Quand  ils  ont  le  desseiu 
f*  d'entreprendre  un  voyage  par  terre,  ils  avanceront  souvent  leur  voyage,  pour  prendre 
**  Poccasion  d'un  jour  et  d  une  bonne  heure,  quoique  ce  seroit  vers  le  soir,  et  qu'ils  ne  pour- 
'*  roient  pas  aller  plus  d*un  quart  d'heure  loin  de  la  ville,  cela  ji'estant  pas  capable  de  les  ea 
^  empescher,  estant  asseurez  que  quand  ils  partent  en  une  bonne  heure  tout  leur  voyage 
"  sera  heureux.  lis  diff(6ront  souvent  leur  voyage  quelques  jours,  pour  avoir  un  bon  jonr  et 
^'  une  bonne  heure;  et  il  arrive  souvent,  (comme  j 'ay  dit,)  qu'ils  ont  perdu,  en  attendant  les 
*'  bons  jours,  la  bonne  occasion,  et  le  temps  propre,  pour  avanccr  leur  voyage,  et  pour  avoir 
''  un  heureux  succez  de  leurs  affaires.  De  fa9on  qu'on  pent  dire,  avec  juste  raison,  de  ces- 
*'  payens-1^,  ce  que  Seneque  disoit  des  sabats  des  Juifs ;  *'  que  plusieurs  choses,  qu'on  devoit 
*'  faire  k  I'instant,  estoient  souvent  perdues,  ou  ne  se  faisoient  jamais,  a  cause  qu'on  diff6- 
'*  roit,  et  qu'on  ne  les  faisoit  pas  en  temps."  II  s'en  va  de  cette  fagon  avec  ces  payens-cy ; 
**  car  pendant  qu'ils  attendent  assez  les  bons  jours,  et  les  bonnes  heures,  ils  les  perdent  sou- 
"  vent,  et  souffrent  beaucoup  de  dommage ;  et  ce  que  je  n'ay  pas  vu  seulement  une  fois, 
*'  pendant  que  j'ay  fait  lit  ma  residence,  mais  d'an  en  an,  que  par  le  retardement,  iU  ont 
''  laisse  passer  le  temps  de  mouson,  et  ont  est6  contraints  de  revenir,  sand  rien  faire,  apred 
"  estre  parvenus  ^  la  moitie  du  chemin  de  Pegu,  Jannasseri,  et  Achim  %.  C'est  une  chose 
*'  estonnante,  qu'ils  ne  deviennent  pas  plus  prudents  pour  I'avenir,  par  le  dommage,  et  la 
**  perte  qu'ils  souffrent  continuellement;  qu'ils  persistent  et  continuent  tousjours  dans  leur 
**  ancienne  erron^e,  et  inutile  practique.  Comme  cette  opinion  est  profondement  enracin6e 
^  en  eux,  ils  n'en  peuvent  pas  estre  divertis." 

*^  Mais  *^  pour  entendre  l^Aii panjangam  (almanach)  il  faut  s^avoir,  comme  nous  avons  dit 
*'  au  chapitre  pr6c^dent,  que  les  pay  ens  avoient  trente  heures  au  jour,  et  trente  heures  k  la 
^  nuict.     n  est  declare  dans  ce  panjangtan,  touchant  chaque  jour  de  la  semaioe,  et  touchant 

**  chaque 


•  Ayeen  Akberry,  Vol.  III.  page  177. 
t  Ibid.  -  .  .  III.  -  178. 
t  Ibid.  -  .  -  III.  .  178. 
§  Ibid.  -  -  -  III.  -  179. 
U  Roger,  Porte  Ouverte,  page  71. 


f  The  mariners  concerned  in  these  voyages  were 
probably  Mahomedans,  the  omters  of  the  vessels 
may  have  been  Hindoos,  but  both  have  this  super- 
stition. 

♦♦  Roger,  page  84. 
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**  chaque  heure  qui  se  rencontre  dans  le  joor,  ce  qu'on  pent  faire  en  icelles  avec  bona  succez,  «^ 

•'  et  ce  ou'on  doit  laisser."  i_.ll 

"  1.  Que  le  dimanche  commen^ant  au  lever  du  soleil,  la  premiere  heure  est  bonne  pour  Causes  of  the  Situa- 
**  toutes  sortes  d'affaires  de  discours,  ou  de  conseil."  ^j^^  of  the  Charac-* 

*'  2.  Si  Ton  entreprend  quelque  affaire,  qui  apporte  ordinairement  du  profit,  elle  succedera  ter  of  the  Hindoos. 
'*  bien#  et  apportera  du  profit.'' 

"  3.   Si  1  on  entreprend  quelque  affaire  pour  en  receroir  du  profit,  elle  ne  succ^era  pas 
"  bien." 

'*  4.  Si  Ton  espere  recevoir  quelque  chose  de  bon,  Tenemy  jouira  de  ce  bien-Ul/' 

''5.  II  y  aura  du  profit  ^  faire  merchandise." 

**  6.  11  fait  bon  c616brer  une  feste,  ou  entreprendre  quelque  chose  concemant  joye  ou 
"  doctrine.'' 

**  7.  Trait6  touchant  femmes  succedera  selon  le  desir." 

'^  8.  La  marchandise  ne  donnera  point  de  profit." 

"  9.  Comme  en  la  sixieme  heure. 

**  10.  Ce  qu'on  entreprend  ne  succedera  pas  bien." 

''  11.  II  est  mauyais  de  prendre  m^icine,  ou  de  faire  quelque  chose  pour  le  contente- 
ment  du  corps." 

"  12.  Qui  cherche  victoire,  il  luy  succedera  bien." 

'^  13.  II  fait  bon  d'acheter  des  yaches,  des  bestes,  8lc." 

'*  14.  II  fait  bon  de  prendre  quelqu'un  h,  son  service." 

"  15.  II  est  mauvais  d'entre  dans  une  maison  neuve,  ou  de  visiter  quelqu'un  dans  sa 
•*  maison." 

**  16.  II  est  bon  de  commencer  quelques  maisons,  village,  ou  ville." 

'*  17.  II  n'est  pas  bon  d'entreprendre  un  voyage." 

"  18.  II  est  bon  de  visiter  les  grands." 

"  ig.  II  est  bon  de  faire  des  images  ^  I'honneur  des  pagoden." 

"  20.  II  est  mauvais  d'entreprendre  quelque  chose." 

"21.  Celuy  qui  pense  gaigner  quelque  chose,  sera  tromp^." 

**  22.  Celuy  qui  entreprend  une  bataille,  la  perdra." 

**  23.  II  est  bon  de  rechercher  I'amiti^." 

'•  24.  II  fait  bon  se  battre." 

"  25.  II  fait  bon  prendre  conseil  de  quelqu'un  quelque  part." 

^*  26.  La  marchandise  n'apportera  pas  de  gain.' 

"  27.  Qui  aura  la  connaissance  d'une  femme,  aura  un  enfant." 

**  28.  Tout  ce  qu'on  entreprendra,  r^ussira." 

"  29.  Celuy  qui  entreprendra  quelque  chose  de  plantage,  aura  bon  succez." 

**  30.  Tout  ce  qu'on  souhaitera  auparavant,  ne  succedera  pas  bien."  , 

"  II  ira  de  mesme  la  nuict,  d'heure  ^  heure,  jusqu^au  soleil  levant." 

The  other  days  of  the  week,  and  the  sixty  parts  mto  which  each  is  divided,  are  detailed 
in.the  same  strain;  and  thus  every  half  hour  is  marked  by  something  specific  to  be  under- 
taken or  to  be  avoided  *.  How  much  the  affairs  of  life,  and  all  rational  considerations  about 
them,  must  be  interrupted;  how  much  the  poor  people,  who  are  enslaved  to  this  superstition, 
must  be  harassed  by  it ;  may  easily  be  conceivra.  They  seek  relief  from  every  tiling,  and 
fear  every  thing  except  the  Supreme  Lord. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  yoke  imposed  unon  them.  Their  ceremonial  defilements,  pollu- 
tions, and  tincleannesses,  the  ways  in  wbicn  caste  may  be  stained  or  lost,  the  methods  of 
pBrification,  the  regulations  concerning  food,  the  manner  of  dressing  and  eating  it,  the 
ceremonies  at  births,  at  different  a^es,  at  maniages  and  deaths,  all  these  multipUed  beyond 
numeration,  with  a  prodigious  calendar  of  burthensome  festivab  and  fasts,  constitute  a 
most  grievous  bondage. 

A  scrupulous  Hindoo  cannot  go  forth  from  his  house  without  being  accessible,  on  all  sides, 
to  dangers  from  omens  and  defilements.  He  must  proceed  every  step  with  fear  and 
cireumspection,  lest  some  calamity  should  come  upon  him.  '^  Dustf  shaken  from  flesh, 
**  from  a  broom,  a  garment,  or  from  divers  animals ;  the  touch  of  a  iSurnt  net,  a  crow,  a  cock, 
**  a  hen,  a  rat  or  mouse,  an  eunuch,  a  washerman,  a  hunter,  a  fisherman,  a  gamester,  a 
''  distiller,  an  executioner,  a  tanner,  a  dealer  in  leather,  an  oilman,  and  of  any  sinner;" 
these  are  some  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which  by  contact,  by  accidents,  or  by  the  arts  of 
others,  personal  pollutions  may  be  contracted.  The  ceremonies  which  respect  the  article  of 
food  alone,  might  form  a  volume.  Many  kinds  of  provisions  are  totally  forbidden ;  others 
become,  in  particular  circumstances,  unlawful ;  and  those  which  are  allowed,  may  be  defiled 
by  a  thousand  contingencies.  The  vessels  used  in  preparing  food,  if  touched  by  one  of  the 
lower  caste,  are  defiled.  The  shadow  of  a  chandal,  (a  person  of  the  base  caste  oefore  men-  « 
tianed,)  passing  even  over  water,  defiles  it.  All  things  useable,  liquids,  grain,  metals,  silks^ 
cottons,  vegetables,  domestic  utensils,  the  earth  itself,  are  liable  to  pollution,  and  the 

remedies 


''  de  VAmortam^  (supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
AmrUoy  the  nectar  of  the  gods.) 

*'  11  fait  bon  bnisler  les  malades,  ou  les  couper. 

'^  Celuy  qui  cherche  chose  pour  tromper,  il  ne 
**  le  recontrera  pas. 

«  Qui  veot  entreprendre  qudqne  chose,  sea 
**  enemies  mouront.'' 

f  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  242. 
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*  A  few  artieles  in  the  detail  are  curious  enough 
to  be  noted. 

'*  Celuy  qui  entreprendra  quelaue  chose  au 
**  ie$avaiU0ge  de  Mm  prockamf  cela  lui  r^ussira. 

**  11  fait  bon,  entreprendre  une  mauvaUe  affmrt. 

*'  11  est  bon,  d'entreprendre  quelque  chose,  pour 
**  donner  de  la  crainte  a  quelqu'un ;  celuy  qui  mange 
**•  du  poison,  il  en  recevra  les  mesme  avantages  que 
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lemedies  to  be  applied  for  their  pwiiioatioii  are  prescribed  *.  *^  Suashitie^  BKxmBbuM^  Ibe 
*'  light  of  a  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  ashes,  mustard-seed,  wild  grain,  the  shade  of  a  tree,  4ke 
*'  htndpart  of  a  cow'5  Itg^  a  plough,  milk,  milk  cuids,  ghee  or  clarified  butter,  the  dm^aud 
''  urine  of  a  cow/'  are  a  very  few  of  the  things  which  are  esteemed  to  have  a  puruying 
virtue,  and  mostly  in  cases  of  jpersonal  defilement. 

Besides  the  time  employed  in  their  daily  ablution^  and  ceremonies,  that  which  is  lost 
fifom  attending  to  the  Lsckyand  unlucky  hours,  aod  that  which  must  be  given  to  the 
removal  of  contracted  defilements,  there  are  many  rigorous  fasts  f  prescribed,  and  astiM 
greater  number  of  festivals  %.  Of  these  last  only,  the  whole  number  appcHuted  for  the 
different  castes  appears,  from  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  to  be  about  a  hundred  iu  the  year,  and 
they  ai*e  in  general  carefidly  observed. 

It  is  not  however  enough,  that  the  Hindoos  bear  the  accumulated  evils,  natural  and 
fictitious,  of  their  presisnt  state  of  existence.  The  Brahmins  profess  a  scieace  caUed  Kur- 
rembeypak,  *'  by  wnich,"  says  Abul  Fazil,  ^  can  be  discovered  whatever  was  done  by  men  in 
*'  their  former  state  of  existence ;  and  it  prescribes  a  particular  expiationfor  each  crime  %.  It 
is  probable  that  there  has  always  been  more  discretion  than  rigour,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ajfftbority  derived  from  this  source ;  but  the  invention  itself  is  so  singular,  as  to  merit  some 
further  observation. 

The  art  is  subdivided  into  four  kinds ;  and  distinct  examples  of  each  are  given  in  the 
Ayeen  Akberry,  (Vol.  III.  page  167).  || 

Prom  these  examples,  the  following  only  shall  be  sdected,  as  bein|;  shorty  and  afibrdinfr  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  nature;,  and  possible  extension  of  this  new  species  of  taxation. 


s 


Diseases  which  are  Punishments  for  Crimes  In  a  Former  State. 

*'  Lameness  is  a  punishment  for  having  kicked  a  Brahmin. — Cmre,  Let  him  take  one  tohh 
of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  bestow  it  in  charity ;  and  give  food  to  one  kandred 
and  eighty  Brahmins." 

"  A  fever  is  a  punishment  for  killing  an  innocent  Kheteree. — Cure,  Repeating  one  hundred 
times  the  incantation  of  Mahadeo,  feeding  thirteen  Brahmins,  and  sprinkling  with  water 
the  image  of  Mahadeo  one  hundred  times." 

''  A  cough  is  a  punishment  for  killing  a  Brahmin. — Cure,  Making  a  lotus  of  four  tolahs  of 
;old,  and  after  repeating  certain  incantations,  performing  with  it  the  ceremony  of  the 
'^owm,  and  giving  it  to  a  righteous  Brahmin." 
''  A  woman  whose  husband  dies  before  her,  in  ber  former  state  was  of  a  great  family, 
which  she  left  to  live  with  a  stranger,  and  when  he  died  burned  herself  with  hkn. — 
Cure,  She  must  pass  all  her  life  in  austerities,  or  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  burying 
herself  in  snow." 

-*'  A  woman  who  has  only  daughters,  is  punished  for  having  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
*'  pride  in  her  former  existence,  and  not  snowing  proper  respect  to  her  husband. — Cuftf 
''  Besides  ornamenting  a  white  ox  with  gold,  6cc,,  sne  is  to  satisfy  with  food  one  hundred 
"  Brahmins :  or  she  must  make  ten  mashes  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  deity,  and  after  per* 
"  forming  certain  incantatiotis,  give  it  in  charity,  and  feed  fifty  Brahmins. 

The  review  of  the  Hindoo  religion  shall  be  closed  here.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to.  that  religion,  whatever  acknowled^ents  its  mysterious  writings  may  con* 
tain  of  one  Supreme  Being  ^,  and  of  some  bf  His  perfections,  whatever  mixture  of  moral 

principles 


•  Ayeen  Akberry,  page  243. 

t        Ibid.      .     -    -    «47. 

i         Ibid.       -    -    -     268. 

J         Ibid.      -    .    -     167. 

f  The  Imtitntes  <}f  Menu  established  the  doc- 
trine of  safliBriRgs  for  nns  eofnmitted  in  a  former 
state,  and  describe  both  the  sfgns  by  which  those 
8ID8  may  be  discovered,  aad  the  expiatioas  which 
zanst  be  made  for  them.  Some  passages  inmk  that 
work  will  farther  iUustralie  the  dectrine. 

''  If  a  twice-born  man,  by  tbe  will  of  God  in 
**  this  world,  or  frem  his  natural  birth,  have  anv 
**  corporeal  mark  of  an  expii^le  sin  comnntCed  m 
**  this  or  a  former  state,  be  must  hold  no  intercourse 
^  with  the  viituous  while  his  penance  remains  un- 
*•  performed." 

'  ***  Some  evil  minded  persons,  for  sins  committed 
^  in  this  life,  and  some  for  bad  actions  in  a  preceding 
^  stsdt^  suffer  a  morbid  change  in  their  bodies." 

**  A  stealer  of  s^old  from  a  Brahmin,  has  whit- 
'<  lows  on  bia  nails;  a  drinker  of  spirits,  black 
**  teeth  ;  the  slayer  of  a  Brahmin,  a  marasmus ; 
^^  the  violator  of  his  guru's  bed,  a  deformity  in 
**  the  geoeratiye  organa ;  a  malignant  informer, 
*'  fetid  ulcers  in  his  nostrils;  a  ^Ise  detractor, 
*^  stinking  breath;  a  stealer  of  grain,  the  ^e^t 


**  of  some  limb;  a  mixer  of  bad  wares  widi  good, 
*^  some  redundant  member ; 

*<  A  stealer  of  dr^sed  grain,  dyspepsia ;  a  stealer 
^*  of  holy  words,  or  an  vnafahorised  render  of  tkt 
^  scripUtres,  dumbness ;  a  stealer  of  clotfaeS)  le- 
^  pix>sy ;  a  horse  stealer,  lameness.^ 

**  Penance,  therefore,  must  invariably  be  per- 
^  ibrmedforthesakeofexpiatioB;  since  they  wbo 
**  have  not  expiated  their  sio3,  will  again  spring  to 
**  birth  with  disgraceful  marks.*' 

Institutes  of  MenUf  page  313. 

IT  It  is  doubdess  very  pleasing  to  discover  the 
recognition  of  this  grand  principle,  the  foundatioa 
of  all  true  religion,  even  under  an  immense  mass  of 
falsehood  and  superstition  ;  but  some  persons  seem 
to  have  thought,  that  in  ascertaining  tbe  existence 
of  this  principle  in  the  writings  of  tbe  Hindoos,  or 
in  the  opinions  of  their  learned  men,  they  had  sub- 
stantially vindicated  and  established  the  religious 
character  of  that  people;  making  litvle  acceaat 
of  their  idolatry,  which  k  practised  by  the  Brah- 
mias,  they  rq>resent  to  be  no  more  than  a  symbo- 
lical worship  of  the  divine  attributes;  and  which 
as  admitting  among  tbe  vulgar,  the  idea  of  subaltern 
intelltgeuces,  they  represent  to  arise  from  the  v^ 
neratkm  paid  to  the  demeatSy  which  are  thought 
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|finciplet  majbe  fouikl  iiitmpeffted  m  its  oi£  ^ 

il  wcrald  be  impossible  to  coostitvte  a  rdi^ioa  for  creatures,  endowed  witk  any  share  of  reason  ^*   * 

and  coBscienoe)  it  plainly  appears,  that  its  general  system  is  in  theory  most  depraved ;  and  Q^^gg^^  of  the  Staia 
Ibat  it  is  a  system  whidi,  when  reduced  to  practice,  renders  abortiye  the  few  moral  principles  ^^  ^n^  CharaeCer  > 
originaUy  admitted  into  it;  and  not  only  tolerates,  but  necessarily  countenances,  smd  eneefQ-  of  the  Hindoos, 
n^es,  tble  ssost  extravagant  and  abcmdoned  wickednem*    The  manners  of  some  of  the  Rrah- 
a»0  who  pass  their  time  in  going  throneh  the  ctsemoaies  of  their  religion,  or  an  iadolenl 
appbestioa  to  their  books,  exempt  &om  the  coacetns  of  the  wodd,  and  tlierefcre  unbladL* 


eiwd  with  the  crimes  so  common  among  those  of  more  active  p«NRiits,'form  no  exception  to 
IkiB  remark ;  nor  the  rigorous  austerities  practised  by  the  devotees  of  another  class,  wno  give 
dl^mselyes  entirely  up  to  a  life  of  wandering  mortifieatioo.  B6th  these  descriptions  of  mett 
deny  themselves  in  some  thiws,  b«t  it  is  in  ovder  lo  be  more  abundantly  gratified  in  others* 
The  nride  of  th^  superior  raw  and  qnalificatioBS,  and  above  all,  of  their  supposed  sanctity, 
and  oie  idotetnms  reverence  whidi  they  receive  frcnn  the  common  people,  render  them  insuf- 
fisrably  arrogsnt ;  and  there  is  the  grossest  deviation  from  rational  ana  meritorioas  principles 
in  die  conduct  of  both : — in  that  of  the  Brahmin,  who  imposes  upon  the  people  a  worship 
and  ceremonies,  which  he  knows  to  be  groundless  and  pernicious;  in  that  of  the  Jogee,  who 
abandons  his  vrife,  children,  and  comiections,  to  become  useless  and  burthensome  to  others^ 
and  to  himself,  for  die  rest  of  his  dayli. 

The  absolute  dominion  which  this  religion  gives  to  the  Brahmins,  and  a  few  of  the  second 
tribe,  over  the  rest  of  the  people,  must  idM>  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention.  No  similar 
invention  among  men,  seems  to  have  been  so  lon^  and  so  completeljf'  successful.  This 
svecess  may  be  accounted  for,  partly,  from  a  fitvourabte  concurrence  of  various  circumstances; 
b«t  chiefly,  from  die  character  of  the  rdigion  itself.  Erected  upon  the  darkest  iterance, 
and  the  boldest  falsehood,  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to  strengthen  these  foundations,  and 
to  render  the  fabric  impregnable.  The  understanding  is  chainra  and  kept  in  perpetual  im- 
prisoomeat,  like  dreaded  rivals  for  power  in  the  East,  who  deprived  of  their  eyes,  and  immured 
in  dungeons,  receive  poisoned  provisions  from  the  gaoler's  hands.    Every  avenue  which  might 

lead 


to  contain  aportioa  of  God,  who  according  to  an 
attsged  tenet  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  is  held  to  be  the 
•sal  of  the  worid^  Noc  to  di»ell  apoa  the  fidsity 
of  this  view  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  which  has  been 
abeady  contradicted  by  quotations  from  the 
Bhagvad-Geeta»  it  may  be  suffident  to  obaerve  to 
an^  who  lean  to  so  latitudinarian  an  opinion,  an 
opinion  which  £el11b  below  even  the  creed  of  deism, 
tliat  the  speculative  admission  of  one  or  more  im- 

Etant  truths  will  not}  in  the  least,  prove  the  re- 
OQS  system,  or  the  religious  practice,  of  any 
person  or  commnnity  to  be  right.  The  picture  of 
the  ancient  Heathens,  given  to  us  by  unerring 
antlMMity,  is  a  striking  and  alRicting  representation 
of  the  people  of  ^bom  we  now  speak.  **  They 
^  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  ....  From 
*^  the  visible  works  of  the  Crsalor,  they  under«> 

^  stood  his  etsroal  power  and  godhrad 

^  But  when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not 
<<  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain 
"  in  tbeir  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 

^  darkened Professing  themselves  to  be 

^  wise,  they  became  fools And  changed 

^  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image 
"  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
^  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things  .... 
^  Wherefore  also  God  gave  them  up  to  unclean- 
**  ness,  through  the  last  of  tbeir  own  hearts,  to 
^  dishoBoar  their  own  boches  between  themselves ; 

<' Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 

*'  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more 
*<  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  amen. 
**•••..  For  this  cause,  God  gave  them  up  to  vile 

"  affections And  even  as  they  did  not  like 

**  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them 
**  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
**  which  are  not  convenient;  •  .  •  «  Being  filled 
**  with  all  unrighteousness.'^    Rowums  L  18..  24. 
a6.  98,  29. 

With  respect  to  the  real  teneu  of  the  Hindoos 
an  subjects  of  theology,  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
their  ancient  books,  rather  than  from  the  oral 
declarations  of  the  most  learned  Brahmins  of  mo- 
dem times,  who  have  discovered  that  the  opinions 


of  Christians,  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  are 
far  more  rational  than  those  currently  entertained 
among  them,  aad  that  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos  is  contemned  by  the  more  intelligeiit  na* 
tives  of  the  western  v^d.  Bemierf  stems  to 
have  found  occasion  for  the  same  remark  in  lus 
time,  for  after  relating  a  conference  between  him 
and  some  learned  pundits,  in  which  the  latter  en- 
deavoured to  refine  away  the  groesness  of  their 
image-worship :  *'  Voila  (says  be)  sans  aj^ter,  ni 
**  diminoer,  la  solution  qu'ils  me  donnerent,  mais  a 
^  vous  dire  le  vrai,  cela  me  sembloit  un  peu  tr6p 
"  bien  concerte,  a  la  chrHiawe^  aux  prix  de  ce 
**  que  j'en  avoit  appris  de  plusieurs  autre  pandits.** 
•—It  may  be  allowable  to  add  here,  that  it  is  of  im- 
portance in  communicating,  through  the  medium 
of  European  tongues,  the  writings  ef  Eastern  na- 
tionsy  not  o/tiiy  to  render  their  sense  with  rigid 
strictness  and  accuracy,  but  as  much  as  possiblei^ 
with  the  dress,  the  air,  the  manners  of  the  original; 
for  it  is  conceivable,  that  elegance  of  language, 
harmony  of  periods,  grace  of  composition,  and  the 
illuminations  of  European  learning,  may  in  a  ver- 
sion, unintentionally  impart  to  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, or  narrations,  an  elevation,  a  symmetry, 
or  a  polish,  which,  in  their  original  garb,  they  do 
not  possess.  In  this  view,  an  author,  to  whom 
the  world  are  under  considerable  obligations,  may 
be  quoted  with  applause* 

<'  In  executing  this  work,"  (says  Mr.  Wilkins^ 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ueetopades)  *^  I  have 
^^  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  text;  and  I  have 
'^  preferred  drawing  a  picture,  of  which  it  may  b« 
'*  said,  I  can  suppose  U  a  strong  UktHtss^  altkaugk 
*'  I  am  unacqwiinitd  with  the  original^  to  a  flatter* 
'^  ing  portrait  where  charaJEteristic  features,  be* 
«  cause  not  altogether  consonant  to  European 
'*  taste,  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  harmony 
'^  of  composition.  1  have  ever  attended  to  the 
**•  form  of  my  model,  and  have  preserved  what 
<<  was  originally  in  verse,  distinct,  by  indeating 
'<  every  line  but  the  first  of  each  distich.'^ — Mr« 
WilkM  Preface  to  the  Ueetopades^  page  14. 


*  D«fw^  ffittory  of  RvdoMBn,  VoL  F.  DbMrtstion  on  the  Religion,  he  of  the  flindoof. 

t  Xonie  n.  pHo  159. 
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lead  to  emancipation,  is  strongly  guarded.  Fear  is  immeasurably  excited,  and  incessantly 
wrought  upon;  not  a  rational  fear  of  falling  into  moral  evil,  and  offending  the  righteous 
and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  but  a  fear  of  numberless  fictitious  dangers  from  every 
part  of  nature,  from  things  real  and  imaginary,  in  every  situation,  and  in  every  transaction. 
Fear  is  the  grand  instrument  by  which  these  poor  people  are  held  down,  never  daring  to 
examine  into  the  reaUty  of  what  they  are  told  is  impending  over  them.  False  hope  is  Eke- 
wise  held  out  to  them ;  and  they  are  taught  to  seek  deliverance,  safety,  and  happiness,  in 
a  multitude  of  unmeaning,  fantastic  ceremonies,  which  constitute  a  grievous  dru^geiy,  en? 
grossing  their  time,  and  confining  their  thoughts.  In  all  these  rites,  and  in  whatever  reg^id^ 
the  civil  and  personal,  as  well  as  the  religious  concerns  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Brfdunins  have 
made  themfcefves  indispensably  necessary.  They  formed  the  religion,  they  are  the  sole  exr 
elusive  depositaries  of  its  ordinances,  they  are  the  expounders  of  them,  they  are,  under  a 
Hindoo  sovereign,  authorized  to  assist  in  the  government  of  public  a£Rurs,  and  in  effect  to 
control  it ;  they  are  the  framers  and  administrators  of  the  law,  they  have  exorbitant  personal 
privileges  m  all  the  ordinary  affairs  and  transactions  of  Ufe,  they  are  the  sole  ministers, 
either  officiating  or  directing,  in  all  the  vast  train  of  ceremonies,  observances,  ablutions, 
defilements,  purifications,  penances,  and  works  of  superen^tion,  of  which  their  religion 
consists ;  the  endless  questions  arising  about .  caste,  are  determined  by  them.  In  short, 
a  Hindoo,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  mrough  the  different  stages  of  his  existaiice,  in  in&ncy, 
in  youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age,  and  in  death,  in  all  the  relations,  and  in  all  the  casualties 
of  life,  is  subject  to  an  accumiilation  of  burUiensome  rites,  with  which  the  preservation  of 
his  caste,  his  credit,  and  place  in  society,  are  strictly  connected  :,nay,  for  bis  conduct. in 
former  states  of  being,  preceding  his  birth,  these  absolute  lords  of  his  feith,  consci^Ke,  and 
conduct,  bring  him  to  account,  nor  do  they  resign  their  dominion  over,  him  when  he  is  dead. 
The  retun^  he  has  for  unbounded  subjection,  is  an  indulgence  in, perpetual  deviations,  even 
from  those  few  principles  of  morahty  which  his  religion .  acknowleages.  It  is  thus  that 
abject  slavery,  and  unparalleled  depravity,  have  become  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  meet  an  enquiry  which 
may  have  been  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  this  account  has  proceeded.  It  may 
be  said.  If  the  representation  here  given  be  just,  if  such  be  the  cons^uences  of  the  complex 
system  of  Hindoo  government,  religion,  and  laws,  how  has  Hindostan  flourished  under  that 
system,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  in  ancient  times  ?  How  has  even  the  firame  of  society  among 
the  Hindoos  been  preserved  fix>m  dissolution  ? 

That  country,  certainly  possessed  of  various  advantages,  derived  them  however  from 
nature,  not  fix)m  its  government.  It  enjoyed  a  most  genial  ctimate,  a  most  fertile  soil,  a  situ- 
ation the  most  happy  for  security  and  for  commerce.  But  its  poUtical  institutio^s  cramped 
its  natural  powers ;  in  process  of  time  they  produced  general  corruption ;  the  interest^  of  the 
country,  or  the  state,  came  to  be  no  concern  with  people,  who,  excluded  even  fix)m  thinking 
of  public  affairs,  and  unalterably  fixed  to  one  rank  and  occupation,  had  Uttle  to  hope,  or  to 
fear,  from  a  change :  whence  it  was,  as  the  ancients  inform  us,  that  the  husbandman  mi^bt 
be  seen  cdmly  tiUine  his  field,  while  two  armies  were  contending*  in  his  sight  for  dominion. 
Those  institutions  failed  in  effectual  provision  against  foreign  mvasion,  in  the  same  degree 
that  they  produced  internal  degradation ;  and  the  people  having  at  length  filled  up  a  I  *  ' 
measure  of  immorality,  the  natural  consequence  of  their  principles,  their  northern  ne  ^ 
hours,  after  many  desolating  inroads,  and  massacres,  brought  them  under  a  foreign  yoke." 

But  though  the  Hindoos  lost  the  dominion  of  their  own  country,  the  influence  of  their 
religion  and  their  priests  remained.  The  iterance  and  fear  of  the  people,  their  terrible 
apprehension,  especially  of  the  loss  or  contamination  of  caste ;  the  necessity  thence  renting 
01  adhering  to  the  profession,  and  remaining  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  bom ;  these 
causes,  which  the  great  extent  of  continent  over  which  Hinduism  had  anciently  spread,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  the  people  professing  it,  upheld  its  institutions  (institutions  which  even- 
tually sacrificed  every  thine  else  to  perpetuate  themselves)  long  after  the.  transfer  of  sovereignty 
to  foreigners  of  another  faith.  Thus  tne  people  were  held  together  in  the  forms  of  the  social 
state,  by  a  chain,  which  the  rude  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  conquerors  only  served  to  fasten 
more  strongly;  and  this,  in  a  word,  witli  the  coercive  power  exercised  by  the  conquerors, 
explains  why  they  still  continue  united  beyond  the  period,  when  their  corruptions  might 
have  dissolved  the  frame  of  society  *. 


•  The  ancient  splendor  of  India,  its  career  in 
refinement,  and  the  happiness  resulting  from  its 
policy,  have  been  viewed  by  the  celebrated  author 
o(  the  Historical  Dis^tdsitioft^  through  a  medium 
which  hath  magnified  them  to  his  apprehension 
greatly  beyond  their  just  dimensions,  and  guided 
his  masterly  hand  in  the  delineation  of  a  picture, 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  original.  In  treating 
of  the  progress  of  society,  one  position  seems  of 
late  to  be  generally  assumed,  that  men  at  first  set 
-out  from  the  savage  state  ;  a  position  which  may 
sometimes  at  least  be  questionable,  and  which  in 
respect  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  Hindostan, 
must  be  disputed.  From  this  point,  however,  Dr. 
Robertson  conceives  them  to  advance,  tlirough  a 
long  series  of  internal  improvements,  to  the 
highest  suges  of  refinement,  unaided  even  by  the 


accession  of  extraneous  lights ;  whereas  it  appears 
more  probable,  that  upon  the  first  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  the 
habits  of  civilized  life  must  have  prevailed,  the 
most  attractive  climates  would  direct  the  lines  of 
migration,  and  that  early  colonies  proceeding  to 
the  eastward,  through  tracts  of  fertile  country, 
would,  without  sinking  into  barbarism,  soon 
spread  into  the  luxuriant  regions  of  India,  where 
the  rich  abundance  of  the  soil  would  speedily 
lead  them  to  the  arrangements  of  regular  socie^. 
For  countries  extremely  productive  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature,  seem  to  ripen  the  ideas  of  men, 
in  some  respects,  with  a  quickness  analogous  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  vegetation;  and  where 
enjoyments  are  profusely  ottered,  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement  will  easily  take  place,  and  rights 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Inquiry  for  improv- 

Inquiry  into  the  Meamres  which  might  he  adopted  hy  Great  Bniainyfor  the  Improvement  of  ^^jj^^j^jjc  Subjects. 
the  Condition  of  her  Asiatic  Subjects;  and  Answers  to  Objections. 

WE  now  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  thi«  work,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  preceding 
topics  and  dtscussions  have  been  brought  forward, — an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  remedying 
disorders,  which  have  become  thus  inveterate  in  the  state  of  society  among  our  Asiatic 
subjects,  which  destroy  their  happiness,  and  obstruct  every  species  of  improvement  among 
them. 

'  That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  a  healing  principle  should  be  introduced,  no 
man  surely  will  deny.  Supposing  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  convince  them  of  the  criminality 
of  the  annual  sacrifice  of  so  many  human  victims  on  the  funeral  pile ;  of  the  profession  of  rob- 
bery, comprehending' murder;  of  the  indulgence  of  one  class  of  people  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  flagitious  crimes,  without  any  adequate  punishment ;  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  lives  of  others, 
accoraing  to  their  institutes,  for  the  merest  trifles ;  of  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  burtiiensome 
rites,  devoid  of  all  moral  worth;  of  the  pursuit  of  revenge,  by  offerings  to  vindictive  deities; 
of  the  establishment  of  lying,  felse  evidence,  gaming,  and  other  immoralities,  by  law ;  of  the 
pttrd<m  of  capital  offences  for  money ;  of  tryuig  to  purchase  the  expiation  of  wilful  and  habitual 
miquity,  by  ceremonial  observances ;  and  of  me  worship  of  stocks,  stones,  impure  and  male* 
Tolent  deities;  no  man  living,  surely,  would  affirm  that  we  oughf^  that  we  are  at  liberty,  to 
wi&hold  from  them  this  conviction. 

Are  we  bound  for  ever  to  preserve  all  the  enormities  in  the  Hindoo  system  ?  Have  we  become 
Ihe  guardians  of  every  monstrous  principle  and  practice  which  it  contains?  Are  we  pledged 
to  support,  for  all  generations,  by  the  authority  of  our  government  and  the  power  of  our 
sites,  the  miseries  which  i^orance  and  knavery  have  so  long  entailed  upon  a  la^e  portion  of 
the  human  race  ?  Is  this  the  part  which  a  free,  a  humane,  and  an  enlijghtened  nation,  a  nation 
itself  professing  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  those  in  question,  has  engaged  to  act 
towards  its  own  subjects  ?  It  would  be  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  maintein,  that  any 
a^agement  of  this  kind  exists ;  that  Great  Britain  is  under  any  obligation,  direct  or  implied, 
to  uj^old  errors  and  usa^,  gross  and  fundamental,  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of 
]«ason,  morality,  and  religion. 

If  we  had  conquered  such  a  kingdom  as  Mexico,  where  a  number  of  human  victims  were 
re^larly  offered  every  year  upon  the  altar  of  the  Sun,  should  we  have  calmly  acquiesced  in 
this  horrid  mode  of  butchery  ?  Yet  for  near  thirty  years  we  have,  with  perfect  unconcern,  seen 
rites,  in  reality  more  cruel  and  atrocious,  practised  in  our  Indian  terntories.  If  human  life 
must  be  sacrificed  to  superstition,  at  least  the  more  useless,  worthless,  or  unconnected  mem- 
bers of  the  society  mi^ht  be  devoted.  But  in  Hindostan,  mothers  of  families  are  taken  from 
the  midst  of  their  children,  who  have  just  lost  their  fiither  also,  and  by  a  most  diaboUcal 
complication  of  force  and  fraud,  are  driven  into  the  flames. 

Shall  we  be  in  all  time  to  come,  as  we  hitherto  have  been,  passive  spectators  of  this  unnatural 
wickedness  ?  It  may  indeed  well  appear  surprising  that  in  the  long  period  during  which  we  have 
held  those  territories,  we  have  maae  no  serious  attempt  to  recal  the  Hindoos  to  the  dictates  of 
troth  and  morality.     This  is  a  mortifying  proof  how  little  it  has  been  considered,  that  the  ends 
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of  property  be  understood,  though  the  facility  of 
acquisition  will  not  be  favourable  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  and  there  may  be  vices  in  the 
|»olitiad  constitution  which  will  absolutely  limit 
Its  progress. 

With  respect  to  the  Qrafninical  system  of  reli- 
gion, law,  and  science,  from  which  the  strongest 
arguments  for  a  long  progressive  course  of  refine- 
ment are  deduced,  reason  has  of  late  been  given 
us  to  believe,  that  the  elements  of  them  did  not 
spring  up  in  Hindostan,  but  were  derived  from 
a  source  nearer  to  the  original  seat  of  the  post- 
diluvian race.  (See,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
the  papers  of  8ir  William  Jones,  concernbg  the 
Hindoos.)  But  whatever  the  origin,  or  extent 
of  knowledge  among  the  Hindoos  mi^ht  be,  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  monopolized  and  concealed 
by  the  Brahmins.  It  spread  little  light  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  it  is  incorrect 
to  refer  to  the  i^hole  nation,  what  only  the  priests 
possessed  and  guarded  as  a  mystery.  So  with 
respect  to  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  which  the 
nation  enjoying  abundant  produce,  and  having 
few  wants,  might  at  length  contain,  it  would  centre 
with  the  Princes,  Brahmins,  and  some  of  the 
chief  persons  of  the  other  tribes.  There  might 
be  numerous  armies,  splendid  retinues  and  esta* 
blishments,  appertaining  to  the  great,  with  a 
profusion   of  jewels  and  effeminate  finery,  in 
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which  these  people  delight;  there  would  be 
many  superb  richly  endowed  pagodas,  astonishing 
for  their  workmanship  and  cost,  there  would  be 
great  bodies  of  indolent  well  appointed  priests, 
troops  of  buffoons,  players,  and  dancers,  the  last 
belonging  to  the  temples  as  well  as  the  court ; 
and  all  these  appearances,  i?ith  the  general  face 
of  a  countrv  ever  verdant  and  luxuriant,  would 
strike  the  imagination  of  a  stranger,  especially 
if  his  business  were  with  the  metropolis,  like 
that  of  Megasthenes,  from  whose  superficial 
account  of  a '  country  then  little  known,  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been 
formed.  '  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
wealth  was  difi\ised  freely  throueh  all  the  bodv 
politic;  the  head  and  arms  might  be  enlarged, 
but  the  other  parts  would  retain  nearly  their 
original  size.  There  is  no  reason,  in  short,  to  be* 
lieve,  that  the  common  people  ever  lived  upon  any 
thing  but  rice,  or  other  inferior  grain ;  ever  wore 
any  thing  but  a  cincture,  or  at  best  a  slight  half 
covering  of  ordinary  cotton  clotli ;  or  ever  in  • 
habited  any  better  dwellings  than  low  incon- 
venient huts,  with  matted  or  mud  walls,  and 
straw  roofs.  Such  is  the  present  style,  and  such 
in  all  probability  it  ever  has  been,  not  because 
the  people  preferred  this,  but  because  they  had 
no  choice. 
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^  of  government,  and  the  good  of  society,  have  an  inseparable  connection  with  right  principles. 

^'  We  have  been  satisfied  with  the  apparent  submissiveness  of  these  people,  and  have  attended 

Mr  Grant's  State  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  maintenance  of  our  authority  over  the  country,  and  the  augmentation  of  our  com- 

rf  Society  in  Asia.    D^^^ce  and  revenues ;  but  have  never,  witk  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  looked 

thoroughly  into  their  internal  state. 

If  then  we  ought  tQ  wish  for  the  correction  of  those  criminal  habits  and  practices  which  pre* 
vail  among  thein,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,  that  we  ou^bt  also  to  make  aUowable 
attempts  rot  this  end ;  and  it  remains  therefore  cusly  to  consider  in  what  maimec  this  design 
Hiay  oe  best  pursued. 

Shall  we  resort  to  the  power  we  possess,  to  destroy  their  distinctiong  of  castes,  and  toi 
demoUsh  their  idols  ?  Assuredly  not.  Force,  instead  of  convincing  them  of  their  error,  woiiU 
fortify  them  in  the  persuasion  of  being  right ;  and  the  use  of  it,,  even  if  it  promised  happier 
consequences^  would  still  be  altogether  unjust. 

To  the  use  of  reason  and  argument,  however,  in  exposing  their  errors,  there  caa  be  m 
(Ejection.  There  is  indeed  the  strongest  obligation  to  make  wose  errors  manifest,  since  tlMji 
generate  and  tend  to  perpetuate  all  the  miseries  which  have  been  set  forth,  and  which  ooc 
duty,,  as  rulers,  instead  of  permitling  us  to  view  with  silent  indifierence,  calls  upon  us  byeverjp 
proper  method  to  prevent. 

The  true  cure  of  darkness,  is  the  introduction  of  l^ht.  The  Hindoos  err,  because  they  am 
ignorant;  and  their  errors  have  never  &irly  been  laid  before  them.  The  communication  of 
our  Ught  and  knowledge  to  them,  would  prove  the  best  remedy  for  their  disorders;  and  this^ 
remedy  is  proposed,  from  a  full  conviction  that  if  judiciously  and  patiently  applied,,  it  woukir 
have  great  and  happy  effects  upon  them,  effects  honourable  alid  advantageous  fcr  us^ 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  tiiis  communication :  the  one  is,  by  the  medinmt  of  the 
languages,  of  those  countries ;  the  other  is,  by  the  medium  of  our  own.  In  general,  whan 
foreign  teachers  have  proposed  to  instruct  tlie  inhabitants  of  any  country,  they  have  vmeti 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  that  people,  for  a  natural  and  necessary  reason,  that  they  could  wA 
hope  to  make  any  other  mean  of  /(^nmiunication  intelligible  to  tnem..  This  is  not  our  caw 
in  respect  of  our  Eastern  dependencies.  They  are  our  own,  we  have  possessed  than  km^ 
many  Englishmen  reside  amon^  the  natives,  our  language  is  not  unknown  there,  and  it  19 
practicabb  to  difiuse  it  more  widely.  The  choice  therefore  of  either  mode,  lies  open  to  us; 
and  we  are  at  Uberty  to  consider  wnich  is  entitled  to  a  preference.^  Upon  this  suDjeat,  it  ia 
not  intended  to  pass  an  exclusive  decision  here ;  the  points  absolutely  to  ba  cont^ded.&it 
axe,  that  we  ougnt  to  impart  our  superior  lights,  and  that  this  is  practicable;  that  iA  is  prac- 
ticable by  two  ways,  can  never  be  an  argument  why  neither  should  be  attempted.  Indeed 
no  great  reason  appears  why  either  should  be  systematically  inteidicted,  since  partieuivi 
^ses  may  recommend^  even  that  which  is  ia  general  least  eligible. 

The  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  is,  to  men  of  cultivated  nunds,  a  matter  of  no  gceuk 
difficulty^  English  teachers  couM  therefore  be  sooner  qualified  to  ofier  instruction  in  thes 
native  languages,  than  the  Indians  would  be  prepared  to  receive  it  in  ours.  This  methodt 
would  hence  come  into  operation  more  speedily  than  the  other ;  and  it  would  alsp  be  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  a  more  careful  selection  of  the  matter  of  instruction.  But  it  would  be 
fig:  more  confined  sund  less  effectual ;  it  may  be  termed  a  species  of  deciphering.  The  decir* 
pherer  is  required  to  unfold,  in  intelligible  words,  what  was  before  hidden.  Upcm  every  new 
occasion,  he  has  a  similar  labour  to  perform,  and  the  information  obtained  from  him  is  limitMk 
to  the  single  communication  then  made.  All  other  writings  in  the  same  character,  stilt 
remain,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it,  unknown ;  but  if  they  are  taught  the  character  itself 
they  can.  at  once  read  every  writing  in.  which  it  is  used.  Thus  superior,  in  point  of  ultimate 
advantage,  does  the  employment  of  the  English  language  appear ;  and  upon  tUs  groond,  wet 
give  a  preference  to  that  mode,  proposing  here,  that  the  communication  of  ouc  Knowledga 
shall  be  made  by  the  medium  of  our  own  language.  This  propositioii  will  bring  st  once  tci 
traal,.  both  the  principle  of  such  communication,  and  that  mode  of  conveyance  which  can  aloaa 
be  questioned ;  for  tne  admission  of  the  principle  must  at  least  include  in  it  the  admission  <£ 
tile  narrowest  means  suited  to  the  end,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  native  languages.  The 
principle,  however,  and  the  mode,  are  still  distinct  questions,  and  any  opinion  which  may  be 
entertained  of  the  latter,  cannot  affect  the  former ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  what  shall  be  offered 
here  concerning  them,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  justify  both. 

We  proceed  then  to  observe,  that  it  is  perfectly  in  the  power  of  this  country,  by  degrees,  to 
impart  to  the  Hindoos  our  language ;  afterwards  through  that  medium,  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  our  easy  literary  compositions,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and,  let  not  the 
idea  hastily  excite  derision,  progressively  with  the  simple  elements  of  our  arts,  our  philosophy 
and  religion.  These  acquisitions  would  silentiy  undermine,  and  at  lengtii*  subvert,,  the  fabric 
of  error;  and  all  the  objections  that  may  be  apprehenaed  a^dnst  such  a  change^  aie,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  capable  of  a  solid  answer. 

The  first  communication,  and  the  instrument  of  introducing  the  rest,  must  be  the  English 
language ;  this  is  a  key  which  will  open  to  them  a  world  of  new  ideas,  and  policy  alone  might 
have  impelled  us,  long  since,  to  put  it  into  their  hands. 

To  introduce  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  seems  to  be  an  obvious  mean  of  assimilating 
the  conquered  people  to  them.  The  Mahomedans,  from  the  beginning  of  their  power,  emr 
ployed  the  Persian  language  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  in  the  public  departments. 
This  practice  aided  tl^m  in  maintaining  their  superiority,  and  enabled  them,  instead  of 
depenaing  blindly  on  native  agents,  to  look  into  the  conduct  and  details  of  public  business, 
as  well  as  to  keep  intelligible  registers  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  Natives 
readily  learnt  the  language  of  government,  finding  that  it  was  necsssary  in  owy  concern  of 
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lefenve  «nd  of  justice ;  4bey  next  became  teachers  of  it ;  and  in  all  the  |Nroyinces  oiwr  which  -j^ 

ihe  Mogul  Empire  extended^  it  is  still  underetoody  and  taught  by  numbers  of  Hindoos.  ^'  ^' 


It  would  have  been  our  iaiterest  to  have  followed  th«r  example  ;  and  had  we  done  so  on  inquiry  for  improv- 
the  assumption  of  the  Dewannee,  or  some  years  afterwards,  the  English  language  would  now  ing  the  Condition  of 
ksve  been  spoken  and  studied  by  miultitMes  of  Hindoos  throughout  our  provinces.  The  our  Asiatic  Subjects* 
detaik  of  t»s  revenue  would,  irom  the  beginning,  have  been  open  to  our  inspection  ;  and  by 
fiicilky  of  examisatioB  on  our  part,  and  cufficulty  of  &brication  on  that  of  the  natives,  mani* 
tM  inpoeitions  of  a  gross  nature,  which  have  been  practised  upon  us,  would  have  been  pre^ 
eluded.  An  easy  channd  of  communication  also,  would  always  have  been  open  between  the 
ntlers  and  ihe  subjects  ;  «nd  numberiess  grievances  would  have  been  represented,  redressed^ 
mt  prevented,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  former  in  the  country  lan^ages,  and  the  hindrfmces 
experienced  by  the  latter  in  making  their  approaches,  have  sometunes  suffered  to  pass  witli 
impumty,  to  me  encouragement  of  new  abuses.  We  were  long  held  in  the  daik,  both  m 
India  and  in  Europe,  by  the  use  of  a  technical  revenue  language  ;  and  a  man  of  considerable 
jBdgmeHt,  who  was  a  member  of  Ae  Bengal  administration  near  twenty  years  since,  publicly 
anmaadverted  on  the  absurdity  of  6ur  suomitting  to  employ  the  unknown  jargon  of  a  con- 
cnnred  people.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Hindoos  would  easily  have  conformed  to  the  use  of 
cln^ish ;  and  they  would  still  be  glad  to  possess  the  language  of  their  masters,  the  language 
winch  always  gives  weight  and  consequence  to  the  natives  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
k,  and  which  would  eimble  ever;r  native  to  make  his  own  representations  directly  to  the 
Govemor-geBeral  himself,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  not  commonly,  henoeiorth,  be 
dioeen  frcmi  the  Kne  of  the  CoBipany's  servants,  and  therefore  may  not  speak  the  dialects  of 
the  country.  Of  what  importance  it  might  be  to  the  public  interest,  that  a  man  in  that 
station  «dicMild  net  be  obliged  to  depend  on  a  medium  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  may 
naiiiy  be  ccmceived. 

It  would  be  extremely  easy  for  government  to  establish,  at  a  moderate  expense,  in  various 
parts  of 't^  provinces,  places  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  English :  mml* 
titsdes,  Specially  -of  ^e  young,  would  Aock  to  them ;  and  the  easy  books  used  ih  teaching-, 
K^t  at  the  same  time  convey  obvious  troths  on  different  subjects.  The  teachers  should 
be  persons  of  knowledge,  morals  and  discretion ;  and  men  of  tms  character  could  impart  t» 
tbenr  pumls  BEmch  useful  infonnatioa  in  discourse:  and  to  &dlitate  the  attaimnent  of  thst 
rtject,  they  might  at  first  make  ^ome  use  of  the  Bengalese  tongue.  The  Hindoos  would, 
in  time,  beoome  teadiers  of  English  themselves ;  «nd  the  employment  of  our  language  m. 
puUic  business,  for  ^duch  every  political  reason  remains  in  fun  force,  would,  in  the  course 
of  another  generation,  make  it  very  general  throughout  the  country.  There  is  nothing  want- 
■Dg  to  the  success  of  thas  plan,  mit  the  hearty  patronage  of  government.  If  they  wish  it  to 
succeed,  it  can  and  must  succeed.  The  introduction  of  En^ish  in  the  administration  of  the 
leiieBiie,  in  judicial  proceedmgs,  and  in  other  business  of  government,  wherein  Persian  is 
uom  used,  and  the  estabti^nnent  of  fi'ee-schools  for  instruction  in  this  language,  would 
iuMire  its  diffusion  over  the  country,  for  the  reason  already  suggested,  that  the  interest  of 
the  natives  would  induce  them  to  acquire  it.  Neither  would  much  ccnfusion  arise,  even  at 
fiiet,  upon  such  tt  change :  for  there  are  now  a  great  number  of  Portuguese  and  Bengalese 
clerks  m  the  provinces,  who  understand  both  the  Hindostanny  and  English  languages.  To 
e«n|rfoy  Aem  in  drawing  up  petitions  to  government,  or  its  officers,  would  be  no  additioBil 
hsrasmp  upon  the  poorer  people,  who  are  now  assisted  in  that  way  by  Persian  clerks ;  and 
the  opportunity  afiorded  to  others  who  have  sufficient  leisure,^!  learning  the  language  of 
the  govenmient  gratuitously,  would  be  an  advantage  never  enjoyed  under  Mahou^dain 
rulers. 

With  o«r  laagua^  much  of  our  useful  Mterature  might,  and  would,  in  time,  be  commum*- 
cated.  The  art  of  JPrinting,  would  enable  us  to  disseminate  our  vmtmgs  in  a  way  the  Per- 
mans  never  could  have  don^,  though  their  compositions  had  been  as  numerous  as  ours. 
Hence  die  Hindoos  would  see  the  great  use  we  loake  of  reason  on  all  subiects,  and  in  aR 
affinrs ;  they  also  would  learn  to  reason,  they  would  became  acquainted  wim  the  history  df 
tkeir  own  species,  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world ,-  their  affections  would  gradually 
hecofnae  interested  by  various  ei^a^ing  works,  composed  to  recommend  virtue,  and  to  deter 
^ota  vice ;  the  general  mass  of  uieir  opinicms  would  be  rectified ;  and  above  all,  they  would 
see  a  better  system  of  principles  and  morals.  New  views  of  duty  as  rational  creatures  wouM 
«pen  upon  them ;  and  that  m^tal  bondage  in  which  they  have  long  been  holdeii  would  gi«- 
4RialIy  dissolve. 

To  this  chaanse,  fte  true  knowledge  of  nature  would  contribute ;  and  some  of  our  eae^ 
explanations  of  natural  philosophy  might  undoubtedly,  by  proper  means,  be  made  intelfe- 
^ible  to  iSiem.  Except  a  few  Brahmins,  who  cohsid^  the  concealment  of  their  leamiog  as 
fRut  of  their  reii^on  *,  the  people  are  totally  misled  as  to  the  system  and  phen(»nena  of 
aatture ;  and  their  errors  in  this  brandi  of  scienoe,  upon  which  dhrers  important  conclusions 
9^B0t,  may  be  more  easily  demonstrated  to  them,  than  the  absurdity  ana  ialsehood  of  their 
iBr3rthological  legends.  Prom  the  demonstration  of  the  true  cause  of  ecKpses,  the  story  of 
JKagoOy  and  Ketooyihe  dragons, who  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  obscured  are  supposed 
ix>  be  assaulting  them,  a  story  which  has  hitherto  been  an  article  of  religious  faith,  produc- 
tive of  reHgious  services  among  the  Hindoos  f,  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  removal  of  one 
^Bar,  wornd  weaken  the  fabric  of  falsehood;  the  discovery  of  one  palpable  error,  would 
open  the  mind  to  ferther  conviction ;  and  the  iMt)gressive  discovery  of  truths,  hitherto 
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unknown,  would  dissipate  as  many  superstitious  chimeras,  the  parents  of  false  fears,  and 
^^'  ^*  false  hopes.     Every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  might  in  time  be  introduced  and  difiused 

»j     '      t^Qtflt     ^^o'^g  th®  Hindoos.    Their  understandings  would  thence  be  strengthened,  as  well  as  their 
of  Society  in  A»ia^    minds  informed,  and  error  be  dispelled  in  proportion. 

^  '        But  perhaps  no  acq^uisition  in  natural  philosophy  would  so  effectually  enlighten  the  mass 

of  the  people,  as  the  mtroduction  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  their  application  to 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Not  that  the  Hindoos  are  wholly  destitute  of  simple 
mechanical  contrivances.  Some  manufactures,  which  depend  upon  patient  attention  and 
delicacy  of  hand,  are  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of^  perfection  among  them ;  but  for 
a  series  of  ages,  perhaps  for  two  thousand  years,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  Con- 
siderable addition  to  the  arts  of  life.  Invention  seems  wholly  torpid  among  them ;  in  a  few 
things,  they  have  improved  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  of  whose  inunense  superiority 
they  are  at  length  convinced ;  but  this  effect  is  partial,  and  not  discernible  in  the  bulk  of  the 
people.     The  scope  for  improvement,  in  this  respect,  is  prodigious. 

What  great  accessions  of  wealth  would  Bengal  derive  from  a  people  intelligent  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  skilled  to  make  the  most  of  soils  and  seasons,  to  improve  the  existing 
modes  of  culture,  of  pasturage,  of  rearing  cattle,  of  defence  against  excesses  of  drought, 
and  of  rain ;  and  thus  to  meliorate  the  quality  of  all  the  produce  of  the  country.  All  these 
arts  are  still  in  infancy.  The  husbancunan  of  Bengal  just  turns  up  the  soil  with  a  dimi- 
nutive plough,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  miserable  cattle ;  and  if  drought  parches,  or  the  rain 
inundate  the  crop,  he  has  no  resource ;  he  thinks  he  is  destined  to  this  suffering,  and  is  far 
more  likely  to  die  from  want,  than  to  relieve  himself  by  any  new  or  extraordinary  eSbrt.  Hor- 
ticulture is  also  in  its  first  stage :  the  various  fruits  and  esculent  herbs,  with  wnich  Hindostan 
abounds,  are  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature ;  though  they]  are  planted  in  inclosed  gardens,  little 
skill  is  employed  to  reclaim  them.  In  this  respect  likewise,  we  might  communicate  information 
of  material  use  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and  to  the  prevention  of  famine.  In  silk,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  in  many  other  articles,  what  vast  improvements  might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  skilful  application  of  frre,  of  water,  and  of  steam,  improvements  which  would 
thus  immediately  concern  the  interest  of  the  common  people,  would  awaken  them  from  their 
torpor,  and  give  activity  to  their  minds.  At  present  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  entirely  they 
resign  themselves  to  precedent :  custom  is  the  strongest  law  to  them.  Following  wqiUeiifyf 
seems  to  be  instinctive  with  them,  in  small  things  as  well  as  great.  The  path  wmch  the  first 
passenger  has  marked  over  the  sofl  soil,  is  trodden  so  undeviatingly  m  all  its  curves,  by 
every  succeeding  traveller,  that  when  it  is  perfectly  beaten,  it  has  still  only  the  widdi  of 
a  single  track. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  important  communication  which  the  Hindoos  could  receive 
through  the  medium  of  our  language,  would  be  the  knowledge  of  our  religion^  the  prind^Ieg 
of  which  are  explained  in  a  clear,  easy  way,  in  various  tracts  circulating  among  us,  and  are 
completely  contained  in  the  inestimable  volume  of  Scripture.  Thence  they  would  be  instructed 
in  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  one  true  Gk)d,  and  in  the  real  history  of  man ;  his  creation, 
lapsed  state,  and  the  means  of  his  recovery,  on  all  which  points  they  hold  false  and  extravagant 
opinions ;  they  would  see  a  pure,  complete,  and  perfect,  system  of  morals  and  of  duty,  enforced 
by  the  most  awful  sanctions,  and  recommended  by  the  most  interesting  motives ;  they  would 
learn  the  accountableness  of  man,  the  final  judgment  he  is  to  undergo,  and  the  etem^  state 
wWch  is  to  follow.  Wherever  this  knowledge  should  be  received,  idolatry,  with  all  the  rabble 
oCits  impure  deities,  its  monsters  of  wood  and  stone,  its  false  principles  and  corrupt  practices, 
its  delusive  hopes  and  vain  fears,  its  ridiciilous  ceremonies  and  aegraaing  superstitions,  its  lying 
legends  and  fraudulent  impositions,  would  fall.  The  reasonable  service  of  the  only,  and  the 
infinitely  perfect  God,  would  be  established :  love  to  him,  peace  and  good-will  towards  men, 
would  be  felt  as  obligatory  prindples. 

It  is  not  asserted,  that  such  effects  would  be  immediate  or  universal ;  but  admitting  them 
to  be  progressive,  and  partial  only,  yet  how  great  would  the  change  be,  and  how  happy  at 
r  length  for  the  outward  prosperity^^  and  internal  peace  of  society  among  the  Hindoos !     Men 

would  be  restored  to  the  use  of  their  reason ;  all  the  advantages  of  happy  soil,  climate,  and 
situation,  would  be  observed  and  improved ;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  would  be 
increased ;  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  rational  intercourse,  valued ;  the  people  would  rise 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings ;  and  as  tiiey  found  their  character,  their  state,  and  tibeir  comforts, 
improved,  they  would  prize  more  highly,  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  a  well  ordered 
socie^.  Such  a  chang-e  would  correct  those  sad  disorders  which  have  been  described, 
and  for  which  no  other  remedy  has  been  proposed,  nor  is  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
be  found. 

Desirable  as  it  must  be  that  such  animating  prospects  were  reaUzed,  and  reasonabk  as  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  held  out  are  presumed  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  probable,  that 
various  objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  may  be  started  against  all  that  has  heea  advanced. 
Tliese  objections,  as  far  as  they  are  foreseen,  shall  now  be  distinctly  met ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
upon  examination,  none  of  them  will  be  found  to  possess  that  substance  uid  validi^,  which 
we  are  entitied  to  require  in  arguments  opposed  to  a  scheme  resting  on  principles  the  most 
incontrovertible,  and  having  for  its  end  the  most  difiusive  good. 

First.  The  plan  here  proposed,  presenting  so  new  an  association  of  ideas,  so  strange 
a  revolution,  as  the  abject  Bengalese  using  the  language  and  the  light  of  Europe,  may  upon 
the  very  suggestion  of  it,  be  treated  as  in  its  nature  idle,  visionary,  and  absutd. 

But  this  would  be  the  decision  of  prejudice,  rather  than  the  conclusion  of  mature  reflec- 
tion and  reason.  If  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  proceeded  only  from  a  physical  origin, 
there  might  be  some  foundation  for  thinking  it  unalterable ;  but  nothing  is  more  plain,  than 
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that  it  is  fonned  chiefly  by  moral  causeBy  adequate  to  the  effect  produced :  if  those  causes  ^. 

therefore  can  be  removed^  their  effect  wiU  cease,  and  new  principles  and  motives  will  produce  ^* 

new  conduct  and  a  different  character.     It  is  unwarrantable  to  infer,  that  because  the  inquiry  for  improv. 

Hindoos,  or  to  narrow  the  term,  the  Bengalese,  are  at  present  low  in  their  sentiments,  con-  j^g  the  Condition  of 

duc^  and  aims,  they  must  always  remain  so.    We  cannot  presume  from  the  past  state  of  any  our  Asiatic  SubjecUs. 

people,  with  respect  to  improvement  in  arts,  that  they  would,  under  different  circumstances, 

for  ever  continue  the  same.    The  history  of  many  nations  who  have  cidvanced  from  rudeness 

to  refinement,  contradicts  such  an  hypothesis ;  according  to  which,  the  Britons  ought  still  to 

be  g(Hng  naked,  to  be  feeding  on  acorns,  and  sacrificing  human  victims  in  the  Druidical  groves. 

In  ^ct,  what  is  now  offered,  is  nothing  more  than  a  proposal  for  the  further  civilization  of 

a  people,  who  had  very  early  made  a  considerable  progress  in  improvement;  but  who,  by 

deliberate  and  successful  plans  of  firaud  and  imposition,  were  rendered  first  stationary,  then 

retrograde.    These  c<msiaerations  alcme,  forbid  us  to  assume,  that  if  they  were  released  from 

the  darkness  and  stupefaction  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  human  mmd  could  not  amone 

tbem,  regain  s<Hne  ordinary  degree  of  elasticity ;  or  that  if  light  shone  upon  them,  they  would 

still  be  incapable  of  sedng  or  judging  for  theniselves.     Let  it  however  be  again  observed,  that 

the  argument  maintamed  here  supposes  only  a  gradual  change.     If  we  brine  into  immediate 

contrast,  the  present  state  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  fully  general,  accompushment  of  such 

a  chwjge,  tacitly  sinking  m  our  comparison,  a  long  series  of  years,  and  of  slow  progressive 

transitions,  we  shall  indeed  form  to  ourselves  a  picture  of  egregious  contrarieties,  but  it  will 

not  be  a  ^ust  representation.     Notliing  is  contended  for,  vvluch  cannot  be  supported  from  the 

nature  ot  man,  and  the  experience  of  past  ages. 

Seconp.  Nearly  allied  to  the  objecti^m  now  ccmndered,  is  another  which  some  persons 
ac(]^aainted  with  the  Hindoo  character  and  habits,  and  possibly  apologists  for  them,  may 
denve  from  the  attachment  of  that  people  to  their  own  modes  ana  customs.  **  If,"  may  it  be 
said,  ^'  the  Bengalese  are  not  to  be  recK<med  below  the  reach  of  instruction,  and  incapable  of 
*^  new  perceptions  and  views,  still  their  attachment  to  long  established  opinions  and  usages, 
^^  is  so  rooted,  as  to  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  such  an  innovation  as  is  proposed ;  and 
'^  therefore  the  scheme  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  impracticable.'* 

Is  this  aigument  however,  quite  philosofJiical  ?  Must  it  be  granted,  without  fair  trial, 
that  there  is  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  upon  which  reason  and  science  can  have  no  in* 
fluence,  which  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  prejudice  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  Hindoos  have  a  strong  predilection  tor  their  system ;  but  still  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  bulk  of  the  people,  this  is  a  predilection  consequent  of  a  privation  of  li^ht,  and 
riveted  by  the  errors  which  darkness  generates,  not  an  attachment  which  has  resisted  the 
light,  or  has  ever  been  tried  by  it.  Many  Europeans  have  impUcitly  adopted  an  overstrained 
iK>ti<xi  of  the  immutability  of  Hindoo  opini<»is  m  matters  of  religion,  and  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  people  in  retaining  their  own  practices,  even  in  civil  life.  But  if  we  look  to  facts,  we 
shall  find  that  a  variety  of  sects  nave  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  among  them.  The  rise, 
especially  of  the  Seehs,  a  new  religious  order,  numerous  and  powerful,  who  have  abjured  the 
Brahmimeal  faith,  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  Hindoos  are  capable  of  considerable  fluctu-- 
ations  of  c^Mnion.  Hitherto  indeed  they  have  more  commonly  fluctuated  only  from  one 
delusion  to  another ;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  system  of  the  Seeks,  if  the  accounts 
which  have  been  received  of  it  are  accurate,  is  comparatively  simple  and  rational ;  and  we 
cannot  without  wonder  behold  a  set  of  Hindoos  casting  off  at  once,  in  the  heart  of  their 
coun^,  the  whole  load  of  Brahminical  incumbrances,  and  as  it  should  seem,  renouncing 
polytheism  and  the  worship  of  images*.  A  sijght  far  more  pleasing  has  also  been  exhibited 
to  us,  in  the  conversion  of  Hindoos  to  the  divine  religon  of  the  Gospel.  These  were  not 
encouraged  by  an  armed  protection,  or  actuated  by  the  prospect  of  conquest,  which  may 
have  stimulated  the  followers  of  the  Seeks;  but  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  and  terrors 
of  the  world,  they  yielded  to  conviction,  wad  rendered  homage  to  the  truth.  This  important 
fact,  which  is  perfectly  established,  it  may  suffice  barely  to  state  here,  since  there  will  be 
occasion,  in  speaking  to  a  folUwins  objection,  to  which  it  more  pointedly  applies,  to  enlarge 
won  it.  When  we  r^ui  of  these  £ings  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of^  the  extr^mitiea 
Dvnich  Hindoos  have  scnnetimes  endured  through  the  bigotry  of  their  Mahomedan  masters, 
or  from  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  rather  than  submit  to  apprehended  contamination,  what 
is  the  inference  fairly  deducible  from  these  dissimilar  views  out  this,  that  whether  the  dread 
either  of  dishonour  in  this  life,  or  of  degradation  in  the  next  transmigration ;  whether  resent** 
inent,  or  the  idea  of  acquiring  distinguished  merit,  were  the  principle  from  which  these- 
people  suffered,  still  what  terror  could  not  induce  them,  misguided  as  they  were  by  false 
notions,  to  relinquish,  they  yielded  voluntarily  to  reason  and  persuasion. 

If  we  now  turn  to  instances  of  a  more  familiar  nature,  in  tne  affairs  of  common  life,  here 
too  actual  experience  will  inform  us,  that  it  is  not  insuperably  difficult  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  depart  from  old  established  practices,  and  to  adopt  new  ones.  One  or  two  cases  of  pre- 
emment  magnitude  and  notoriety  will  suffice  to  ccmnrm  this  position.  Raw-^ilk,  as  is  well 
luiown,  has  been  for  many  years  a  ereat  article  of  commerce  in  Bengal.  The  natives  had 
-their  own  methods  of  winding  it,  and  much  attachment  to  those  methods,  defective  as  they 
'were.  The  India  Company  attempted  to  introduce  the  Italian  mode  of  winding  this 
cuticle,  a  mode  more  complex,  but  far  more  perfect;  they  have  completely  succeeded,  and 
that  mode  is  now  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  oo  again  with  respect  to  the  culture 
find  manufacture  of  indigo,  idiich  the  skill  and  industry  of  Europeans  have,  within  these  last 

twelve- 

*  See  Mr.  Wilkins's  accoune  of  the  Seeks,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  TransactioDS. 
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^  t^relve  years,  introduced  into  Bengal,  and  have  now  rendered  an  immende  article  of  com- 

^         "  ^'  ^'  merce  between  that  country  and  Europe :   the  natives,  though  possessed  of  the  indigo  plant, 

Mr.  Grant's  State  ^"^^  which  their  dyers  extracted  a  very  inferior  substance  for  domestic  purposes,  newi  the 

of  Society  in  Asia.    <^l^ure  of  it  rather  in  disesteem,  and  had  no  idea  of  those  modes,  and  that  scale  (^  manu* 

facture,  of  which  the  Europeans  gave  them  examples;  but  those  examples  they  now  b^iH 

to  follow  on  their  own  account,  end  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Hindoos  will  come  in  for 

a  share  of  the  produce  of  this  article  in  the  London  markets.     Be  it  acknowledged  dien, 

that  they  are  now  incurious,  and  without  love  of  learning ;  yet  make  it  their  interest,  and 

they  will  attend  to  new  discoveries ;  make  it  easy  for  them  also  to  kilow  the  En^isfa 

language,  and  they  will  acquire  it ;  show  them  profitable  improvements  in  agriculture  and 

the  arts,  and  they  will  imitate  them ;  make  it  in  short  their  kiterest,  and  why  may  diey  not 

become  in  time  students,  and  even  teachers  of  natural  philosophy? 

Let  not  the  idea  be  hastily  treated  as  chimerical,  if  W3  add  that  the  India  Company 
possessing  the  revenues  of  a  great  country,  might  very  b^eficially  for  themselves  and  that 
country,  set  the  example  in  introducii^  such  improvements.  It  would  be  worthy  of  them  to 
turn  tneir  attention  to  this  fruitful  subject,  to  employ  skilful  artists  of  various  kinds  in 
ascertaining  what  improvements  are  practicable,  and  in  carrying  plans  for  them  into  execu* 
tion.  Were  such  a  ch^ign  to  be  taken  up,  with  due  zeal,  by  the  Company,  and  their  govern- 
m^its  abroad,  the  expense  and  labour  would  assuredly  be  repaid  in  the  end,  probably  by- 
specific  returns,  but  certainly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  ot  the 
country,  and  the  general  effects  upon  society.  In  like  manner,  if  after  the  Snglish  language 
begem  to  be  difftisedy  seminaries,  with  suitable  apparatus,  were  mstituted,  for  gratuitou9 
instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  and  premiums  assigned  to  those  who  should  excel,  young 
persons,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  would  become  students  and  candidates ;  and  if 
those  who  were  found  competent,  were  at  length  to  be  taken  as  «issistant  teachers,  wi(h  suitable 
salaries,  such  a  measure  would  prove  a  new  and  pawerfol  means  of  establishing  this  species 
of  knowledge.  If  a  kind,  patient,  and  encouraging  conduct,  were  observed  towards  the 
Hindoos ;  that  contempt  witn  which  Europeans  in  general  regard  them,  restrained ;  and  their 
first  inaptitude  borne  with ;  it  cannot  be  irrational  to  expect,  that  in  things  which  come  home 
to  their  business  and  interest,  which  respect  the  truths  of  nature,  and  the  improvments  of 
art,  such  a  conduct  should  be  productive  of  success.  Macny  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mafaome^ 
dans  are  brought  up  to  the  reaay  practice  of  writing  and  accounts ;  and  perscMis  of  this  dass 
m^t  be  more  easily  carried  on  further. 

Third.  It  may  be  objected,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  BrakminSy  hg  their  determined 
cppoeitum  to  innovations^  which  would  so  essentially  affect  their  interests,  would  prevent  the 
introduction  or  success  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  any 
attempt  from  which  they  might  ap]prehend  danger y  to  that  system  whence  they  *'  have  their 
^  wealth,"  their  honour,  and  their  influence.  It  shall  be  readily  admitted  therefore,  Aat 
upon  any  serious  alarm  for  the  stability  of  these  distinctions,  such  opposition  as  should  be 
within  the  power  of  that  order  of  men  might  be  expected.  But  though  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  the  effect  of  that  opposition,  and  the  force  of  tiie  objection  pounded  upon  it,  we 
must  previously  maintain  that  it  can  constitute  no  reason  at  all  against  endeavouring,  hf 
prudent  and  pacific  means,  to  make  the  truth  known ;  for  to  admit  this,  would  be  to  mdie 
the  resistance  of  those  who  profit  by  abuses,  an  argument  for  continuing  to  tolerate  them^' 
and  upon  the  same  principle,  Christianity  had  never  been  propagated. 

To  objections  of  a  prudential  or  political  kind,  it  is  one  main  oesign  of  this  piece  to  oppose 
answers  founded  on  considerations  of  a  like  nature ;  and  we  venture  to  believe,  that  n  the 
cause  here  pleaded  for,  rested  on  this  ground  alone,  it  could  have  nothmg  to  fear.  But  tite 
employment  of  pohtical  arguments  does  not  oblige  us  to  decline  the  use  of  others  justly 
applicable  to  the  subject ;  and  upon  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  strange  to  omit  one  ot 
decisive  weight,  which  flows  from  the  very  nature  and  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  divine  authority  of  that  religion,  its  unrivalled  excellence,  and  incomparable  fitness  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  man,  its  whole  tenor,  and  many  particular  injunctions  and  en^ 
couragemeiits  which  it  holds  forth,  impose  upon  those  who  profess  subjection  to  it,  the  duty^ 
of  contributing  to  diffuse,  by  all  proper  methods,  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  it  in  the 
worid.  No  man  who  takes  the  Gospel  as  the  standard  of  his  reasoning,  can  for  a  moment 
dispute  this  position ;  to  deny  it,  would  be  virtually  to  deny  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  we  should  enter  here  into  the  proof  of  a  position  which 
rests  upon  the  truth  of  (Jhristianity  itself.  But  affirming  as  we  may  with  perfect  right,  Ao 
validity  of  this  ai^^ent,  it  will  apply  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals ;  the  duty  is 
incumbent  upon  tms  nation,  and  it  is  augmented  two-fold  by  the  addition  of  that  ¥rhich  we 
owe  to  the  misguided  Pagans  who  are  become  our  subjects. 

Having  asserted  the  regard  due  to  this  important  argument,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  examine  how  far  the  present  objection  is  warranted,  in  ascribing  so  great  an  efficaejr 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Braiimins;  or,  in  other  words,  to  inquire  mto  the  extent  audi 
probable  amount  of  their  counter-action,  still  supposing  their  resistance  to  be  strongly  excited  ^ 
lor  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  general  where  they  see  no  indication  <yi persecution^ 
they  are  not  likely  to  feel  any  alarm.  As  the  more  learned  and  ingenious  of  them  lead  & 
retired  life,  inattentive  to  novelties,  so  the  rest,  chiefly  men  busied  in  worldly  concerns, 
possess  the  confidence  which  often  belongs  to  deluded  ignorance.  They  know  that  their 
system  is  held  by  numerous  nations.  They  believe  fi*om  their  legends,  that  it  always  has 
iJeen,  and  always  will  be  so.  They  possess  the  same  spirit  as  that  Pagan  votary  of  old,  who 
felt  himself  quoting  a  fiict  of  universal  notoriety  and  authority,  sufficient  to  appease  a  popular 

tumult^ 
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ttimult,  when  he  affirmed  that  th6  image  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  fell  down  from  Jupiteiv        " 

When  therefore  they  see  a  few  simpk  foreigners  oaring  "  certain  strange  things'*  to  the  ' 

ears  of  their  people,  they  may  be  ready  secreUy,  if  not  to  use  the  language  of  the  conceited  inq^irv  for  imprw- 

Athenians,  yet  to  say  with  a  more  ancient  scoflfer,  "  what  do  these  feeble  J  ews  ?  "    Still  less  ing^e  Condition  of 

"will  the  people  be  apprehensiye  about  consequences.     And  whilst  things  continue  in  this  our  Asiatic  Subjects* 

Btate,  it  will  be  the  ousiness  of  Christian  teachers  to  confine  themscdyes*  chiefly  to  the 

positive  declarations  of  the  Gospel,  gi^^ii^  ^o  occasion  for  an  imputation  which  indeed  they 

should  never  wish  justly  to  incur,  that  of  being  *'  blasphemers/'  or  resorting  to  abusive 

language  in  speaking  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  or  the  Hindoo  absurdities.    They  have  greater 

themes;  '^temperance,  righteousness,  and  jud^ent  to  come;" — ^the  noble  topics  brought 

forward  by  St.  Paul  to  the  superstitious  Athenians.    ''  God  that  made  the  world 

^*  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  is  not  worshipped  with  men's  hands •  who 

**  giyeth  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things m  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 

^  being And  that  forasmuch  as  we  are  the  oflspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 

**  thatthe  godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man^  device 

^  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men,  every 
^  where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  worid  in 
^  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance 
^  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  trom  the  dead." 

If  by  such  doctrines  as  these,  or  the  firuits  of  them,  resentment  and  opposition  diould  be 
provoked,  let  us  now  consider  what  the  utmost  activity  of  opposition  so  stimulated  could 
effect.  Usually  true  religion  has  been  combated,  and  false  religions  have  beai  upheld,  either 
by  firaud  or  force,  or  by  both.  What  artifice,  imposture,  misrepresentation,  and  vicious 
indulgence  have  not  been  able  to  effect,  persecution  and  the  coercion  of  the  secular  power 
have  been  called  in  to  accomplish.  False  religion  shuns  fair  examination ;  before  this  test  it 
cannot  stand.  Such  is  the  force  of  truth,  that  on  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  it 
prevailed  against  all  the  deceits,  impositions,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  prescriptive  authority 
of  the  ancient  superstiticm,  aided  by  the  utmost  cruelties  that  tyrannic  governments  could 
inflict.  Now  in  the  present  case,  the  Brahmins  will  not  possess  the  instrument  mosteffectual 
"Sot  the  support  of  reugiouB  error  afnd  imposture  that  is,  the  powei*  of  the  sword.  They  may 
be  aUe  to  strengthoi  indispottticm  to  new  opinicms  by  their  personal  influence,  by  availing 
themstilves  of  traditional  respect  and  existing  habits,  by  venting  calumnies,  by  denouncinflp 
spiritual  judgments,  especially  that  most  formidable  of  their  punishments,  loss  of  caste;  imd 
it  shall  M  granted^  that  these  expedients  may  be  sufficient  to  narrow  the  avenues,  and  retard 
the  progress  of  truth.  Such  obstructicMis  are  to  be  contended  with  only  by  patient  perseve- 
rance, maintained  on  Christian  principles.  But  with  these  expedients,  the  means  of  opposition 
«nd ;  and  if  all  such  means  have  not  prevented  many  Hindoos,  even  of  the  superior  orders, 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  from  embracing  tlie  doctrine  preached  by  a  few  humUe 
Europeans,  without  national  or  local  consideration,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  pious, 
discreet,  intelligent  teachers,  should  have  no  success  in  Bengal,  where  the  fuU  establishment 
of  our  authority  must  at  least  secure  the  national  religion  from  open  contempt  or  disrespect. 
In  that  country,  the  gross  absurdities  of  Heathenism  have  never  yet  been  clearly  exposed,  and 
their  abettors  would  find  th^nselves  extremely  at  a  loss  to  defend  by  argument,  assumpitions 
wholly  destitute  of  evidoice,  internal  and  external.  Indeed  how  is  it  possible  to  justify  to  the 
comokon  sense  and  imperfeot  natural  light  of  men,  the  monstrous  actions  ascribed  to  the  deities 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  immoral  tenets  established  by  Uie  Hindoo  system,  and  the  immoral  practices 
which  they  are  used  to  sanction?  These  things  could  not  stand  before  the  pure  and  heart- 
searching  word  of  God,  which  recommended  by  the  Uves  of  those  who  declared  it,  could  not 
fiul  to  naiake  a  powerful  imprestton ;  especially  as  the  Hindoos,  who  easily  suppose  the  autheur 
tkity  of  other  systems  of  religicm,  (thus  with  Pagan  latitude  concluding  the  certainty  of  that 
-which  they  hola  to  be  peculiarly  assigned  to  them,)  would  not  be  indined  to  controvert  the 
truth  of  ours,  and  therefore  would  be  reduced  to  the  task  of  proving  that  their  own  is  of  divine  ' 
authority.  And  the  great  difierence  between  this  kind  of  contest,  and  the  religious  controver- 
nes  which  have  usuaUy  prevailed  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  considered.  For  l^re  the  dispute 
bas  commonly  been,  which  of  two  contrary  systems  or  tenets  was  the  ri^t  one,  and  entitled  to 
general  acceptance.  But  the  Hindoos  do  not  wish  for  proselytes;  they  cannot  receive 
any:  on  the  other  hand,  Christian  teachers  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  resort  to 
any  kind  of  compulsion,  would  be  confined  to  a  quiet  exposition  of  the  truths  of  their 
own  system,  and  of  the  errors  of  Heathenism.  From  such  a  state  of  things  no  violent 
contention  could  easily  arise.  If  finding  excommunication  insufficient  to  deter  Hindoos  fit>m 
embracing  Christianity,  the  Brahmins  should  attempt  to  follow  with  persecuticm  those  who 
had  been  converted,  the  calm  interposition  of  the  civil  government  to  prev^it  such  an  infrac- 
tion of  justice  and  good  order,  would  be  sufficient.  And  if  natives  acknowledging  from 
conscience  the  Chnstian  revelation,  at  the  hazard  of  sacrifices  which  the  confession  c^  it 
might  require,  were  thereby  rendered  more  honest,  more  faithful,  and  upright,  would  this  be 
any  injury  to  society  ?  Need  we  ask  whether  it  would  make  them  better  servants  and  agents, 
make  them  more  useful  and  valuable  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ?  Would  not  such  persons  be 
a  real  accession  to  European  masters ;  and  must  it  not  be  supposed,  that  men  professing 
Christianity,  whose  interest  would  be  promoted  by  employing  such  converts,  would  not  reiect 
them,  upon  a  principle  which  even  Pi^anism  could  not  justify,  that  is,  because  they  had 
honestly  followed  their  convicticms  ?  In  this  way  the  great  terror  of  excommunication  would 
be  obviated ;  for  it  is  in  the  loss  of  employment,  the  want  of  subsistence,  and  protection,  that 
its  great  evil  consists.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  such  views  might  tempt  natives  hypocritically 
to  assume  the  profession  of  Christianity  who  would  afterwards  disgrace  it.    The  truth  is  not 
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^   ,  to  be  kept  back,  nor  a  credible  profession  of  it  disconragedy  becaose  it  may  be  thus  abused;^ 

• ';  and  those  who  should  act  so  dishonestly,  would  gener^y  soon  find  themselves  despised  by 

Mr.  Granys  Slate  ^^  P^^^' 
of  Society  in  Asia.  Thus  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory  answer  has  been  offered  to  the  objection  now  under  consider* 
ation,  even  when  admitted  in  its  strongest  form ;  that  is,  in  supposing  the  great  questioi 
respecting  religion  to  be  brought  into  early  and  direct  controversy.  Of  such  a  collision  of 
systems  however,  for  some  considerable  time  to  come,  the  probabihty  may,  from  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  advanced,  be  reasonably  doubted;  and.  if  the  more  gradual  process 
here  assumed,  a  process  by  the  concurring  extension  of  the  English  language,  should  be  fol- 
lowed, additional  aids  wiU,  in  the  mean  while,  arise  to  the  ar^ment  we  nudntain.  That 
extension  for  instance,  and  the  employment  of  the  language  in  piiblic  business,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted by  the  Brahmins ;  for  how  could  they  deny  the  same  obedience  to  our  government 
which  they  formerly  yielded  to  the  Mahomedan,  and  in  a  matter  on  which  it  is  solely  the 
province  of  government  to  decide?  Brahmins  themselves  have  spoken  English  for  a  century 
past ;  many  of  them  now  speak  it ;  and  no  reli^ous  plea  can  therefore  be  henceforth  advanced 
against  the  use  of  it.  Improvements  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  the  Brahmins  could  not 
exclude  ;  for  in  the  adoption  of  some  such  improvements  introduced  by  Europeans,  they  have 
also  joined.  The  true  system  of  natural  philosophy,  demonstrable  as  it  is  to  the  sight  by 
machines,  could  be  communicated  to  the  Mahomedans,  through  whom  it  would  have  a  wide 
diffusion,  even  if  the  Brahmins  could  prevent  all  Hindoos  from  attending  to  it,  which  is  not 
to  be  imaged ;  nor  could  such  an  expedient  occur  to  them  until  the  progress  of  light  had 
made  an  impression.  That  proffress  it  is  probable,  would  operate  silently  with  persons  who 
would  not  choose  to  encounter  tne  painful  feelings  attendant  on  the  dereliction  of  caste ;  and 
in  this  way,  without  any  great  external  change  which  should  excite  alarm,  a  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  views  and  opinions,  guided  by  that  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  which  the  Gospel 
eminently  inculcates,  and  operating  rather  to  the  prevention  of  any  vehement  conflict  of 
opinions,  might  take  place,  to  the  true  happiness,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  all  parties. 

Fourth.  It  may  possibly  occur  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  tract,  that  the  Pcrtuffueie 
cf  India,  many  of  whom  speak  English^  are  nevertheless  still  a  vicious  and  contempOhle  race. — 
There  are  among  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  who  cannot  be  cleared  from  this  impu- 
tation. These  men,  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  free-booters  of  a  rude  age,  . 
and  of  the  lowest  Bengalese  women,  bom  in  the  meanest  stations,  dispersed  under  govern- 
ments foreign  to  them,  adopted  by  no  other  class  of  society,  commonly  without  educatioB, 
retaining  only  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  grow  up  in  ignorance,  immora- 
lity, and  superstition,  like  the  Heathen  around  them ;  and  if  they  know  the  En^Ush  lan- 
guage, it  is  but  imperfectly  and  colloquially.  They  cannot  be  referred  to  as  specimens  of 
the  effects  of  Christianity,  any  more  than  some  of  the  Indians  of  America,  for  they  under- 
stand and  possess  hardly  any  thing  of  it  beyond  the  name.  But  there  is  another  descriptioa 
of  persons  ranking  under  the  general  denomination  of  Portuguese,  more  respectable ;  per- 
sons of  some  education,  who  are  clerks,  traders,  or  merchants.  These  are  often  men  of 
decent  lives  and  tolerable  information;  they  are,  in  some  degree,  an  improving  set  of  people, 
and  have  clearly  profited  from  their  acquaintance  and  intercourse  witn  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  English.  Now  the  poposed  plan  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  Hindoos, 
through  the  medium  of  our  language,  does  not  suppose  that  uie  vilest  out-casts  of  society 
are  first  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  or  that  a  new  name  merely  is  to  be  imparted,  but 
that  men  of  substance  and  consideration,  men  employed  in  the  affieurs  of  government,  conr- 
nected  with  the  revenues  and  with  the  administration  of  justice,  will  procure  for  their 
children,  if  not  for  themselves,  the  knowledge  of  a  tongue  which  will  then  be  necessary  in 
transacting  business ;  and  that  the  instruction  to  be  conveyed  by  this,  or  any  other  vehicle, 
shall  be  important  and  practical. 

Fifth.  Another  objection  may  arise  firom  the  result  of  the  direct  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  enlighten  the  Hindoos,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion:  It  has  been 
said  by  some,  that  the  success  of  such  attempts  hasoeen  very  small,  and  has  been  confined  to 
the  Parriars  and  others  of  the  lowest  castes.  This  statement  is,  in  the  first  plaoe,  very 
erroneous ;  and  in  the  next,  to  infer  from  it  the  impracticability  of  extending,  by  any  effmts 
however  strenuous,  by  any  means  however  pruden^  and  under  any  circumstances  however 
favourable,  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  Hindostan,  would  be  altogether  illogical  and  fal- 
lacious. Little  stress  shall  be  laid  here  upon  the  attempts  of  Roman  Catholics ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  though  they  made  numerous  converts,  they  too  oflen  only  changed  one 
set  of  ceremonies  and  images  for  another.  Yet  it  must  also  oe  abmitted,  that  the  Komish 
establishments  in  Europe  have  shown  a  zeal  in  this  matter,  much  superior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  Protestant  nations ;  and  that  Xavier,  who  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  India,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
pious  indefatigable  man,  planted  the  Gospel  in  various  places,  in  a  way  that  might  have  led 
to  a  lai^e  extension  of  it,  if  his  labours  and  zeal  had  been  well  seconded.  The  efforts  of 
the  Dutch  to  establish  Christianity  in  their  Indian  settlements,  as  being  made  under  eir- 
eumstances  more  similar  to  our  own,  may  deserve  greater  attention.  There  was,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  that  republic,  a  very  laudable  spirit  in  the  government  at  home  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object,  and  the  number  of  native  Christians  in  their  colonies  abroad  was 
very  considerable,  baldaeus,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,  a  person  of  great  credit, 
who  was  one  of  the  Dutch  ministers  there  in  the  last  century,  and  wrote  from  his  own. 
knowledge,  has  stated  that  in  the  year  1663,  the  Christians  m  the  province  of  Jaffna- 
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patnam*,  amounted  (exclusive  of  steyes)  to  sixty-two  thousand,  many  of  whom  must  no 
doubt  have  be^i  educated  in  the  Romish  churches,  which  the  Portuguese  had  founded  ^.....^ 

there ;  but  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  author  declares  the  number  of  children  jnqoiry  for  Improv- 
in  the  schools,  maintained  by  the  Dutch  government,  to  have  risen  at  the  time  of  his  ingUieCondilumof 
derarture  from  the  island,  to  eighteen  thousand.  ourAsiatic  Subjects. 

The  learned  John  Leusden,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  produced  several  letters  from  his  correspondents,  which  gave  the  following  further 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.  '*  Mr.  Herman 
'*'  Specht,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Columbo,  writes,  that  in  the  provmce  of  Jafihapatnam, 
^  without  including  Manaar,  which  appertains  to  it,  there  are,  according  to  the  last  compu- 
'*  tation  and  the  list  sent  thence  to  us,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
*  fifty-six  Christians,  who  have  five  pastors  to  take  care  ot  them."  The  same  Mr.  Specht, 
in  another  letter  from  Coliunbo,  dated  January  6th,  1688,  says,  "  the  number  of  converted 
**  Indians,  who  have  embraced  Christianity,  is  in  the  space  of  four  years  greatly  increased ; 
"*'  for  the  province  of  Jaffriapatnam,  subject  only  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  hath 
^  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitants ; 
**  among  whom  there  are  Indians  professing  to  be  Christians,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
'^  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourt-'*  Another  very  respectable  authonty  of  the 
same  period  informs  us,  that  '^  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  maintain  in  the  Indies^ 
^  thirty  or  forty  ministers  for  the  conversion  of  poor  Infidels,  who  are  imder  their  dominion, 
"  and  are  at  the  annual  expense  of  £.10,000.  for  this  purpose,  and  have  hereby  converted 
**  many  hundred  thousands  of  them  to  the  true  Christian  jaith ;  and  for  the  further  propa- 
^  gating  of  it,  have  lately  erected  a  college  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  one  place  only  ' 
^  they  nave  above  eighty  thousand  converted  Indians  upon  the  roily  for  whose  use  they  print 
/*  bibles,  catechisms,  ana  many  other  books  J." 

The  Dutch  Comj)any  however,  it  appears  from  recent  information,  never  could  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ministers  to  undertake  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  those  coim- 
tries,  or  even  to  serve  the  churches  which  had  been  founded  in  them ;  and  m  later  times,  the 
fonds  allotted  for  the  support  of  those  diurches  and  of  the  clergy  there,  have  been  more  and 
more  curtailed ;  so  that  from  want  of  labourers,  of  maintenance,  and  zeal,  Christianity  has 
greatly  declined  in  most  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  through  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Nearer  to  our  own  days,  the  single  Protestant  mission  which  has  been  seriously  prose- 
cuted, that  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  Society  for 
}MrcHnoting  Christian  Knowledge,  though  extremely  limited  in  its  funds,  and  aided  by  Ut- 
tle»  if  any,  territorial  or  commercial  influence,  has  produced  solid  and  valuable  effects,  not 
among  the  lowest  castes  only,  but  among  the  Brahmins  and  Pandarims,  persons  of  the 
thinnest  order  and  greatest  knowledge ;  and  some  of  the  converts  have  themselves  become 
'osefiil  teachers  to  their  countrymen.  There  has  been,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
a  successicm  of  zealous  missionaries  at  Tranquebs^,  who  by  no  other  means  than  preachui^ 
the  truth,  and  exposing  the  errors  of  Heathenism,  have  won  multitudes  over  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  formed  several  respectable  churches  on  the  Malabar  Coast  §.    The  congregations 

of 


*  The  inhabitants  of  Jaffhapatnam  are  Mala« 
iMurs,  knowB  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
continent,  and  are  a  distinct  people  from  the  Cin- 
galese, who  possess  the  rest  of  the  island,  and 
toUow  the  religion  of  Boude,  or  Bhouddop  whom 
the  Brahmins  treat  as  a  heretic;  whilst  some 
learned  Europeans  are  inclined  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reason  to  believe,  that  his  religion, 
which  prevails  over  many  countries  of  the  East, 
is  more  ancient  in  India  than  the  Brahminical 
sjrstem.     He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Clemens 

'  Alexandrinus,  and  other  authors  of  antiquity,  and 
is  now  held  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sommonacodom 

-of  Siam,  the  Foe  of  China,  and  the  Saca  of  Japan. 
See  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions 

.a  curious  and  learned  paper,  which  has  relation 
to  this  sub|ect,  by  William  Chambers^  Esq. 

A  premature  and  lamented  death  has  since 
deprived  learning  and  society  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  to  an  exquisite  skill  in  several  Oriental 

languages,  joined  a  very  uncommon  knowledge 

^  of  Asiatic  history  and  manners.  But  these  qualities 
were  in  him  only  themes  of  inferior  praise.     He 

,  exhibited,  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  in  all 
lib  relations,  employments,  and-  intercourses,  a 
•consistent  and  distmguished  example  of  the 
Christian  character ;  and  from  him,  inquisitive 

-and  ingenious  natives,  both  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos,  with  whom  it  was  his  practice  often  to 

-converse,  received  at  once  just  views  and  favour- 
able impressions  of  Christianity.  If  the  occasion 
had  permitted,  it  would  only  have  been  doing 
justice  to  his  name  to  place  it  in  a  far  more  con- 
spicuous station  than  the  present  note  assigns  to 
734. 


it  i  and  for  this  particular  reason,  among  many 
others,  that  he  was  always  a  strenuotis  advocate 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East.  He 
had  himself  begun^  with  great  care,  a  translation 
of  the  Gospels  into  Persian.     1797. 

t  Millar's  Pro|>aj;ation  of  Christmnity,  Vol.  II. 
page  318,  in  which  is  cited  Mastricht's  Theologica 
Theo-practica.- — If  it  were  asked,  whether  all 
these  converts  were  sincere  in  their  profession, 
it  might  be  answered,  that  probably  some  were 
ignonant  and  some  hypocritical ;  but  so  would 
the  result  be  upon  any  large  survey,  even  in  Eu- 
rope. Yet  to  have  discarded  the  horrid  idolatry 
and  mythology  of  the  Hindoos;  and  to  come  un* 
der  the  stated  instructions  of  a  pure  and  divine 
system,  would  be  important  changes. 

X  A  propoNd  from  the  eminent  Dean  Prideaux 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tennison) 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  English 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  contained  in  a  let- 
ler  to  his  grace,  dated  the  20th  January  1694-5, 
In  this  letter  tlie  Dean  greatly  complams  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  TDntrlish  East  India  Company 
to  the  good  work  which  he  recommends.  The 
Company,  then  under  the  management  of  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  must  have  much  declined  from  its 
earlier  zeal  for  the  honour  of  religion. 

See  the  JJfe  of  Dean  Prxdeaux. 

{  '*  Tlic  Danish  mission  of  Tranquebar  was  very 
"  highly  extolled  by  several  people  here,  (Colum- 
"  bo  in  Ceylon)  who  at  the  same  time  assured 
"  me,  that  had  the  Catholics  in  their  endeavours 
"  to  propagate  Christianity  in  India,  conducted 
'<  themselves  with  equal  gentleness,  moderation* 
k  3  "  aud 
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of  native  Christians  under  this  mission,  have  inde^  b^n  diminished  by  the  wars  and  oaia-^ 
mitieSy  which  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  ravaged  the  Camatic ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
the  number  of  converts  made  by  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposing  terror  of  exclusion  fit)m  their 
own  tribes,  has  been  very  considerable ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  upon  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  many  of  them  nave  been  truly  sincere  and  earnest,  living  and  dyin^  in  a  mftnner 
worthy  of  the  Christian  profession.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  light  of  Christianity  has  not 
been  neld  out  by  this  mission  without  effect.  Such  is  the  force  of  eminent  goodness,  that 
the  name  of  Swartz  in  particular,  a  missionary  still  living,  who  has  labour^  with  a  spirit 
truly  apostolical  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  that  country,  exposed  to  its  hottest  su%  and 
furnished  only  with  the  scantiest  necessaries  of  life,  is  revered  all  over  the  peninsula  of 
India,  by  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  and  Europeans.  The  Hindoo  King  of  Tanjore,  v^^ 
dying,  was  soUcitous  to  make  him  the  guardian  of  his  heir,  and  to  put  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs  into  his  hands,  a  trust  which  he  declined,  The  femous  Hyder  Ali  received 
him  as  an  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  offered  to  take  his  word  as  the  guarantee 
of  a  proposed  engagement,  when,  as  we  have  been  assured,  he  would  trust  no  one  else ;  and 
Colonel  Fullerton,  who  was  commander  of  an  EngUsh  army  in  that  country,  though  aereie 
in  his  strictures  upon  others,  has  declared  publicly,  that  Mr.  Swartz  singly  had  retrieved 
the  European  character  in  India.  This  mission,  supported  by  men  of  such  a  stamp,  has 
still  real  success  in  educating  the  young,  and  converting  the  adult,  not  to  a  new  name  only, 
but  to  a  better  hfe  and  conversation.  And  if  the  number  of  missionaries  there  were  great^^ 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  the  success  would  be  pn^rtionably  increased. 

The  history  of  the  Romish  missions  proves,  that  it  is  practicable  to  inauce  multitudes  of 
the  professors  of  Hinduism,  to  embrace  a  new  faith.  The  present  low  state  of  Christianity, 
both  in  those  missicms,  and  in  the  Dutch  establishments,  is  clearly  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
determined  adherence  of  the  Indians  to  their  own  tenets,  but  to  the  remissness,  indifference^ 
and  at  length  almost  total  neglect  of  the  Europeans,  whose  too  general  disregard  of  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  their  own  professed  &ith,  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  hindrance  of 
anoUier  kind,  more  lamentable  and  pernicious  than  all  the  rest  put  together;  for  had  th^ 
generally  hved  conformably  to  their  religion,  Hindostan  would  at  this  time  probably  have  been 
Christian. 

The  observation  therefore  of  a  late  writer,  that  ^'  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  iiii»- 
''  sionaries  for  two  himdred  years,  and  the  establishments  of  different  Christian  nations  who 
'^  support  and  protect  them,  out  of  perhaps  one  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  there  are  not 
''  twelve  thousand  Christians,  and  those  chiefly  Chandalas  or  outcasts'*,"  leads  to  a  wroag 
conception  of  &cts,  and  to  conclusions  totally  unsupported.  Though  tiiis  number  were  cor- 
rect, it  ou^ht  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  utmost  possible  product  of  united  ex^licms  §oi 
a  long  series  oi  time ;  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  these  exertions,  never  great,  never  in 
any  degree  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  have  gradually  declined,  except  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  the  small  mission  of  Tranquebar,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  and  are  in  most 
places  now  entirely  abandoned,  not  for  want  of  success,  but  for  want  of  the  spirit  that  should 
animate  such  undertakings.  Even  if  the  success  had  never  been  greater  than  it  is  said  to  be 
at  this  day,  and  had  been  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  who  however  have  immortal  souls, 
they  who  consider  the  value  of  Christianity^  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  con- 
nected with  it,  as  well  as  the  opposition  which  the  priests  of  other  religions  have  uniformly 
made  to  it,  would  still  think  this  success  an  object  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  But  we 
have  seen  what  had  been  done  in  the  times  of  Baldeeus,  and  of  Spechtty  and  we  may  judge 
how  far  it  is  reascmable  to  take  the  number  of  twelve  thousand ;{:  in  the  year  1790,  as  toe 
existing  amount  of  Christians  in  Hindostan,  whea  we  may  figdrly  state  no  less  a  number  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  have  been  existing  in  the  year  1686,  a  full  century 
earlier.  Length  of  time  however,  can  be  no  exact  criterion  in  this  case.  Persecutions,  wars, 
and  famines,  may  reduce  the  number  of  Christians.  A  v^rant  of  pastors  may  disperse  them, 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  leave  no  vestige  of  flourishing  churches.  The  diligence  and 
earnestness  employed  in  this  work  will  in  general  be  found  the  truest  test,  and  wherever  these 
have  appeared,  the  effect  has  been  proportionable.  As  to  "  the  establishments  of  different 
Christian  nations,  who  support  and  protect  them,"  where  are  they  ?  Exclusive,  first,  of  wan- 
dering Romish  missionaries,  who  to  do  them  justice  subsist  on  little,  and  submit  to  a  painftd 
course  of  life,  and  next  of  the  Tranquebar  mission  already  mentioned,  which  ccmsists  not  of 
above  seven  or  eight  ministers,  on  very  narrow  appointments,  where  are  the  establishments, 
where  are  the  support  and  protection?  Do  the  Dutch,  possessing  many  large  islands  and 
settlements,  now  maintain  even  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  for  their  factories  ?  Do  the 
British,  the  lords  of  immense  territories,  and  of  twenty-four  miUions  of  Heathen  subjects, 
maintain  a  single  missionary  ?  Pudet  hoc  approbrivm  !  This  is  a  very  serious  subject,  which 
would  require  and  well  deserves  a  distinct  consideration  §. 

The 


**  and  ChristiaD  charity,  devoid  of  avarice,  haugh- 
'<  tiness,  and  violence,  the  major  part  of  the  nu- 
*^  inerou8  inhabitants  of  Asia  would,  at  this  present 
"  time,  have  been  converts  to  this  doctrine."-:- 
Thuneberg's  Travels,  Vol.  IV.  Anno  1778. 

*  Sketches  concerning  the  Hindoos,  quoted  in 
Dr.  Robertson's  Ancient  India,  page  230. 

t  Page  66,  67. 

%  A  letter  recently  received  from  a  very  re- 
spectable person  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel, 


states  that  in  -consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Ceylon  by  the  Engliab,  twenty  thousand  native 
Christians  in  the  province  of  Jaffi[iapatnam  were 
left  without  pastors,  and  thence  were  falling  off 
to  Paganism.     1797. 

§  National  support  is  here  spoken  of.  The 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  be- 
fore noticed,  from  their  moderate  funds,  the 
subscription  of  individuals,  have  for  a  long  series 
ofyestn  given  an  annual  allowance  to  the  Danish 
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The  conclusion  therefore,  which  the  writer  recently  auoted,  would  draw,  that  the  pecu-  ^ 

Uarly  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Hindoos  to  their  religion,  has  prevented,  and  by  panty  of  ^'  ^' 

reascm  will  ever  continue  to  prevent,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  repugnant  to  the  past  inquiry  for  improv'- 
experience  of  Europeans.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been  seriously  and  prudently  made,  i^the  Conditwn  of 
a  certain  decree  of  success  has  followed  it;  and  if  such  attempts  were  more  extended,  the  our  Asiatic  Subjects, 
success  womd  be  correspondent. 

Doubtless  there  is  always  difficulty  in  turning  men  from  error  to  truth ;  and  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  place  a  high  degree  of  merit  in  abstinence  from  certain  meats  and 
Ii^ors,  will  be  prejudiced,  as  has  also  been  objected,  against  a  religion  which  treats  these 
tiungs  as  indifferent.  But  prudence  and  discretion  will  do  much.  Tne  Danish  missionaries 
have  never  encouraged  converts  to  shock  their  Heathen  neighbours,  nor  to  run  themselves 
into  unnecessary  expense  and  danger  in  this  respect ;  for  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  towards  the  Jews,  whilst  they  have  explained  to  them  the 
allawableness  of  usin^  any  kind  of  food  without  exception,  they  have  also  inculcated  the 
expediency,  in  their  circumstances,  of  forbearance.  But  it  is  idle  to  lay  any  great  stress  as 
scNiie  have  done  upon  such  an  impediment,  when  in  order  to  real  conversion,  much  ereater' 
obstacles  must  be  overcome.  Undoubtedly  the  grand  hindrance,  on  the  part  of  the  Hmdoos; 
to  the  reception  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  not  so  much  an  attachment  to  their  religion,  as  the 
dreadful  forfeitures  which  follow  the  dereliction  of  it, — excommunication  from  society,  family, 
wife,  children,  inheritance,  employment,  subsibtence,  every  thing  valuable  in  Ufe,  and  every 
thing  necessary  to  its  support ;  yet  these  prodigious  sacrifices  many  have  made  for  conscience 
sake ;  and  if  .converts  could  have  protection  from  persecution,  and  the  means  of  subsisting 
themselves  by  honest  labour,  which  among  so  many  European  Christians  as  are  in  Beng^ 
could  not  be  wanting,  their  numbers  would  be  far  more  considerable  than  they  are  at  present. 
in  remoter  ages,  we  know  from  undoubted  authority,  that  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
India,  was  more  general  than  it  has  been  in  modem  times  * ;  but  the  people  were  the  same, 
iheiT  religion  and  prejudices  the  same  as  they  are  now ;  hothing  was  different,  but  the  ardour 
for  propagating  the  Gospel;  and  when  this  ardour  revives,  in  puices  where  the  ascendency  of 
Europeans  has  prevailed  over  the  Hindoo  government,  it  may  be  expected  that  more  homage 
will  be  paid  to  true  religion,  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Sixth.  If  after  all  that  has  been  already  said  of  the  causes  by  which  the  Hindoo  cha- 
ituster  is  formed,  any  person  should  still  be  willing  to  beUeve,  that  nothing  mare  is  necessary 
for  the  social  peace^  order,  and  happiness,  of  our  Asiatic  subjects,  than  to  enact  ^ood  laws,  aria 
dmfy  to  administer  them,  such  persons  may  be  pleased  to  consider  a  maxim  which  experience 
has  established  in  the  science  of  legislation,  "  that  laws  are  of  no  avail  without  manners." 
Where  the  general  spirit  of  a  community  runs  counter  to  particular  laws,  those  laws,  instead 
of  overcoming  that  disposition,  more  commonly  lose  their  own  efficacy,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  duelling,  and  many  other  forbidden  practices  among  ourselves.  Ana  it  usually 
happens,  that  regulations  which  have  the  maintenance  of  good  morals  for  their  immediate 
object,  fell  sooner  into  neglect,  and  are  infringed  with  more  impunity,  than  those  made  to 
protect  the  property  of  individuals. 

Our  government  in  India  is  besides,  in  this  respect,  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages. 
A  handfrd  of  foreigners^  preside  over  a  very  numerous  people,  extremely  corrupt,  and  foi^ 
tified  in  dieir  corruptions  by  their  own  institutions.  Out  of  that  mass,  we  must  take  the 
subordinate  instruments  of  our  administration  in  all  departments,  particularly  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  in  the  police  of  very  extensive  provinces.  The  number  of  our  courts,  and  of 
British  judges  or  officers  in  them,  from  the  heavy  ejq)ense  which  they  occasion,  can  hardly 
be  made  equal  to  what  is  required  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people,  of  whom  also,  many  * 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  seats  of  justice,  where  moreover  the  formalities  of  procedure, 
and  the  accumulation  of  suits,  necessarily  produce  delays  repugnant  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  that  people,  who  earnestly  desire  prompt  aecisions. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  tnat  these  causes,  especially  the  national  characteristics  attachin^^  to 
the  multitudes  whom  we  are  obliged  to  employ  in  all  the  inferior  lines  of  administration, 
would,  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  things  done  to  render  the  fountains  and  the 

channels 


missionaries  of  Tranquebar,  or  more  properly  have 
upheld  the  valuable  mission  established  tnere  near- 
ly since  its  commencement ;  and  they  wish  to  ex« 
tend  their  labours  both  on  the  Coast  and  in  Bengal ; 


we  hold  possessions ;  as  if  the  communication  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  our  subjects,  were  not  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  and  the  obligation  to  perform  one 
duty,  could  justify  the  n^lect  of  another  both 


but  their  funds,  enlarged  as  they  have  lately  been,  >  incumbent  and  practicable;  as  if,  in  a  word,  a 

are  not  wkquate  to  &e  scheme  now  proposed.  |  resident  of  this  country,  having  a  foreign  estate 

'    An  evasive  plea,  with  which  some  persons  meet  i  peopled  with  Heathens,  should  not  immediately 

inroposals  of  this  kind,  is  hardly  entitled  to  notice.  |  attend  to  their  religious  instruction. 

**  Let  us,  say  they,  beein  at  home;"  as  if  they  t       *  A  considerable  church  subsisted  on  the  Coast 


i^ere  hindered  in  any  domestic  plans  of  benevo- 
lence by  such  proposals;  as  if  he  who  sincerely 
wishes  the  extension  of  relision  at  home  must  not 
also  wish  it  abroad;  as  if  it  were  ability,  and 
not  will,  for  both,  which  is  wanting ;  as  if  we 
ought  to  postpone  the  communication  of  light  to 
other  countries,  whilst  any  individuals  remain 
uninstructed  (though  through  the  fault  of  ap- 

Sointed  teachers,)  among  ourselves;  as  if  the 
iities  of  sovereignty  did  not  extend  wherever 


of  Malabar  from  a  very  early  period,  and  whea^ 
the  Portuguese  first  visited  India,  the  Christians 
on  that  coast  were  still  very  numerous  and  re* 
spectable.  lliey  were  a  simple  people,  and  by  a 
complication  of  artifice  and  force  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  tlie  Romish  see,  whence  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  Portuguese  and  shared 
in  their  fate. — See  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des 
Indes,  par  la  Croze,  and  the  Portuguese  writers 
cited  by  him. 
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channels  of  justice  pure,  hinder  the  perfect  operation  of  our  legal  institutions,  even  if  it  were 
in  the  nature  of  such  institutions  to  nimish  internal  principles  of  morals,  as  well  as  to  punish 
the  external  violations  of  right.  That  it  is  not,  authority  and  experience  concur  to  assure  us. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  a  man  pre-eminent  in  jurisprudence  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  "  that  good  government,  and  good  laws,  though  they  indeed  nourish  virtue  when 
'*  ^own,  do  not  much  mend  that  seed^*  Corruption  has  destroyed  many  states,  where  legis- 
lation had  attained  to  considerable  perfection ;  and  how  plainly  does  it  come  within  our  own 
observation,  than  even  in  countries  where  the  awful  sanctions  of  true  religicm  are  added  to 
the  wisest  laws,  uprightly  dispensed,  all  are  found  little  enough  to  checK  the  progress  of 
depravity?  The  insuflficiency  of  laws  alone  to  this  end,  cannot  then  be  better  stated  than  ia 
the  woras  of  another  writer  of  superior  order,  which  may  close  the  discussion  of  a  topic  in 
itself  so  clear.  "  As  for  human  laws,  made  to  encourage  and  requite  virtue,  or  to  checK  and 
*'  chastise  vice,  it  is  also  manifest  that  they  do  extend  to  cases  in  comparison  very  few ;  and 
*'  that  even  as  to  particulars,  which  they  touch,  they  are  so  easily  eluded  or  evaded,  that 
*'  without  intrenching  upon  them,  at  least  without  incurring  their  edge,  or  coming  within  the 
"  verge  of  their  correction,  men  may  be  very  bad  in  themselves,  extremely  injurious  to 
'*  their  neighbours,  and  hugely  troublesome  to  the  world ;  so  that  such  laws  hardly  can 
^  make  tolerable  citizens,  much  less  thoroughly  good  men,  even  in  exterior  demeanor  and 
"  dealing.  However  no  laws  of  men  can  touch  mtemal  acts  of  virtue  or  vice ;  they  may 
*'  sometimes  bind  our  hands,  or  bridle  our  mouths,  or  shackle  our  feet,  but  they  cannot  stoj> 
"  our  thoughts,  they  cannot  still  our  passions,  they  cannot  bend,  or  break  our  inclinations; 
'  *'  these  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  cognizance,  of  their  command,  of  their  com- 
"  pulsion,  of  their  correction ;  they  cannot  therefore  render  men  truly  good,  or  hinder  them 
"  from  being  bad*." 

Seventh.  There  is  another  species  of  objection,  which  does  not  j)eculiarly  apply  to  the 
plan  now  in  question,  but  coually  to  all  schemes  which  go  upon  a  principle  of  proselyting  men 
of  one  religion  to  another.  The  objection  is  to  the  principle  itself.  It  supposes  that  if  any 
religion  be  necessary,  the  religion  in  which  a  man  happens  to  be  bom,  will  do  at  least  as  well 
for  him  as  any  other ;  that  being  sincere  in  his  hereditary  religion,  he  will  be  safe  and  happy 
in  a  future  state ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  disturb  mm  about  any  new  one.  Now 
this  objection  plainly  assumes,  that  all  religions,  however  contrary  to  each  other,  are 
much  the  same  as  to  their  end  and  eflScacy.  It  must  suppose,  that  they  are  all  indiflFerent 
or  all  acceptable  to  the  Deity;  and  if  the  latter,  that  either  they  had  their  origin  from 
him,  or  that  human  inventions  of  various  and  opposite  systems  of  faith  and  practice, 
according  to  the  different  tastes,  fancies,  habits  ot  men,  and  their  d^rees  of  knowledge^ 
are  at  least  approved  of  by  him. 

This  is  no  other  than  the  old  Heathen  opinion,  revived  and  extended  by  modem  infidels +. 
But  some  men  who  have  fallen  into  it  perhaps  carelessly,  as  an  easy  way  of  solving  points 
dubious  or  disquieting  to  their  minds,  nave  surely  not  reflected  on  the  gross,  and  impious 
absurdities  with  which  it  is  pregnant.  Allowing  that  it  does  not  mean  to  discard  monJsy 
it  proceeds  upon  a  fatal  sophism,  too  common,  that  they  may  equally  subsist  with  any  or 
with  no  religion,  and  that  only  the  duties  which  our  fellow-creatures  claim,  are  important, 
those  owing  to  God,  mere  ceremonies ;  it  implies,  that  an  infinitely  pure,  wise  and  good 
Being,  may  be  pleased  with  rites  fantastic,  cruel,  and  impure,  which  in  their  nature  violate 
every  idea,  even  of  morals ;  or  what  is  nearly  as  monstrous,  that  he  places  on  the  same 
level,  doctrines  and  services  essentially  contrary  to  each  other,  and  many  of  them  utterly 
imsuitable  to  his  own  holy  character.  In  either  case,  the  greatest  outrage  will  at  once  be 
offered  to  right  reason  and  to  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  nature.  But  one  inference 
will  thus  be  reserved,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  too  often  the  main  drift  of  all  the  crude 
profane  notions  unhappily  indulged  upon  a  subject  the  most  momentous, — ^that  no  religion 
nas  an  exclusive  claim  to  be  preferred,  or  that  in  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as- 
a  divine  revelation ;  for  if  a  revelation  were  acknowledged,  the  consequence  must  of  course 
be,  that  it  is  entitled  to  supreme  regard. 

But  this  is  directly  to  attack  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  claims  God  for  its  author^ 
and,  including  as  it  does,  the  Jewish  and  patriarchal  dispensation,  to  be  the  only  religion 
that  he  hath  revealed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  claim,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  truth  of  Christianity  has  been  a  thousand  times  proved,  against  even?^ 
species  of  attack  which  the  abilities  or  the  passions  of  men  have  been  able  to  devise.  It 
stands  upon  such  various  invincible  evidence,  extemal  and  intemal,  as  belongs  to  no  other 
object  or  human  belief;  evidence  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  most  secret  doubts  of  every  honest 
inquirer,  and  to  astonish  him  with  its  clearness  and  power.  All  the  assaults  of  ancient  and 
modem  enemies  have  only  served  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  Christianity  more  firmly. 
It  gains  by  being  examined.  It  courts  the  light.  The  age  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and 
made  its  way  in  the  world  against  all  opposing  powers,  was  an  age  of  light.  With  the 
revived  and  increased  light  of  modem  times,  it  has  received  new  lustre  and  confirmation* 
Those  superior  geniuses,  who  have  extended  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  have  been 

steady 


«  Dr.  Barrow,  Vol.  II.  page  335. 

t  It  is  the  creed  of  Voltaire,  aud  many  others 
styling  theselves  philosophers,  who  from  plead- 
ing for  toleration,  moderation,  indifference,  in 
matters  of  religion,  proceeded  gradually,  and  by 
a  thousand  insidious  arts,  first  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt, and  then  to  overturn  the  estabOshed  faith 


of  that  country,,  in  which  they  were  lefi  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  even  their  most  extravagant  dogmas^  i 
and  to  effect  this  purpose,  razed  its  civil  consti- 
tution, its  monarchy,  all  its  existing  establish- 
ments, to  the  foundation,  covering  them  with. 
anarchy  and  blood. 
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steady  believers  in  Christianity.    The  discoveries  of  science  invalidate  none  of  the  truths  of  ^ 

revelation.    The  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties  yields  no  illumination  that  can  disparage 


Ihe  matter,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  those  truths.     But  in  proportion  as  the  investigation  inqairy  for  improv- 
4>f  nature,  and  of  the  character  and  state  of  man,  enlarges  nis  views  of  the  great  Creator,  ing  the  Condition  of 
-and  his  acquaintance  with  himself,  he  s^es  more  of  the  smtableness  of  the  Christian  scheme,  our  Asiatic  Subjects, 
io  the  perfections  of  the  one,  and  the  condition  of  the  other.     It  is  by  a  gross  perversion  of 
language,  that  the  light  of  this  advanced  period  is  spoken  of,  as  affording  any  ground  for  dis- 
regarding the  doctrines  or  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.     Men  have  indeed,  by  too  general  an 
^s^reement,  departed  from  them  in  practice,  and  thence  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  denial  of 
their  authority,  the  source  of  all  wnich  is  corruption,  and  the  consequence,  a  return  to  the 
darkness  of  error;  yet  this  common,  profane  relaxation,  in  opinions  and  in  manners,  is  all 
that  is  often  meant  by  such  phrases  as  "  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century ;"  and  experience 
has  shown,  that  wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  obeyed,  it  has  made  communities  and  indivi- 
duals better  and  more  happy,  as  m  proportion  to  the  deeree  in  which  it  has  been  rejected 
or  slighted,  vice  and  misery  nave  prevailed.     It  is  the  only  religion  which  ever  has  wrought 
any  reformation  among  mankind ;  all  other  systems  have  made  men  easy  in  their  immo- 
rahties.     Christianity  will  allow  no  compromise  with  evil,  and  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
resistance  made  to  it ;  men  do  not  oppose  it  from  the  love  of  truth,  or  any  honest  intelligent 
conviction  of  its  want  of  foundation,  out  because  it  holds  out  too  strong  a  light,  and  too 
strict  a  rule.    To  argue  therefore  as  if  it  were  untrue,  (which  is  indeed  done  when  the 
sufficiency  of  any  other  is  pleaded,)  after  every  attempt  to  destroy  its  authority  has  ended 
in  its  stronger  confirmation,  is  a  high  strain  of  unjustifiable  assumption,  and  most  indecorous 
in  a  country  where  this  religion  is  the  established  faith,  and  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  single  consideration  however,  our  national  acknowledgment  and  profession  of  its  truths, 
imposes  upon  us,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  obligation  of  communicating,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  blessings  of  it  to  the  Heathen  world,  and  precludes  therefore  the  use  of  any^such  ob- 
jection as  we  are  now  combating,  especially  in  all  national  or  public  discussions  of  this  subject. 

It  may  npt  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  repeat  here,  that  every  kind  and  degree  of  com- 
pulsion is  utterly  excluded  from  this  scheme,  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  privatejudgment 
and  conscience,  and  totally  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  eenius  of  Christianity.  The  abuses 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  way,  whether  under  the  name  of  that  religion,  or  avowedly 
in  opposition  to  it,  have  furnished  the  enemies  of  revelation  with  a  set  of  common-place 
objections,  which  aUo  require  some  notice,  because  they  are  applied,  not  merely  against 
religious  persecution,  but  against  the  principle  of  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
in  ragan  countries.  "  The  agitation  of  religious  opimons,*'  say  those  opposers,  "  and  parti- 
^*  cularly  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  the  occasion  of  marafold  contentions  and 
^'  immense  bloodshed."  That  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that  because  some  wicked  men  have  per- 
secuted their  fellow-creatures  for  preaching  or  embracing  Christianity,  and  others,  professing 
that  rehgion,  have  been  guilty  of  similar  cruelties  against  those  who  could  not  hold  every 
dogma  which  they  sought  to  impose,  nothing  should  be  done  that  might  possibly  awaken 
this  persecuting  spirit ;  men  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  errors,  however  fatal ;  and 
the  occasional  or  possible  abuse  of  a  thing,  however  excellent  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  decide 
against  the  dissemination  or  maintenance  of  it.  The  mere  statement  of  these  objections  is 
enough  to  expose  their  weakness:  they  alledge  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  religion^ 
against  religion  itself.  They  go  to  supersede  reverence  to  God,  love  to  man,  obedience  to 
conscience,  aoi  all  freedom  of  opinion. 

But  the  very  ground  of  these  objections,  surely  never  sincere,  has  now  ceased.  Toleration 
in  matters  of  rehgion  is  well  understood.  Religion  is  not  propagated  by  force ;  and  all  that 
is  now  proposed  is,  that  a  certain  moderate  number  of  individuals,  armed  with  nothing  but 
truth,  reason,  and  argument,  shall  in  a  mild,  pacific  way,  communicate  the  Christian  system 
to  those  who  have  never  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it,  and  who,  whether  they 
listen  to  it  or  not,  certainly  have  need  of  its  benign  and  salutary  influences. 

It  is  not,  let  us  c^ain  disavow  the  idea,  the  introduction  ot  a  new  set  of  ceremonies,  nor 
even  of  a  new  creea,  that  is  the  ultimate  object  here.  Those  who  conceive  religion  to  be 
conversant  merely  about  forms  and  speculative  notions,  may  well  think  that  the  world  need 
not  be  much  troubled  concerning  it.  No,  the  ultimate  object  is  moral  improvement.  The 
pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  morality  which  the  Gospel  teaches,  and  the  superior  efficacy 
<of  this  divine  system,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  in  meUorating  the  condition  of  human  society,, 
cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  its  higher  claims ;  and  on  this  ground 
only,  the  dissemination  of  it  must  be  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Do  we  then  wish  to  correct,  to  raise,  to  sweeten  the  social  state  of  our  Indian  subjects? 
liV^ould  we  at  little  cost,  impart  to  them  a  boon,  far  more  valuable  than  all  the  advantages 
-we  have  derived  from  them  ?  The  Gospel  brings  this  within  our  power.  Of  the  effects  which 
it  would  produce  in  civil  society,  if  men  acted  according  to  its  principles,  we  may,  in  the 
i^ords  of  a  distinguished  prelate*,  say,  that  "in  superiors  it  would  be  equity  and  moderation, 
^'  courtesy  and  affability,  benignity  and  condescension ;  in  inferiors,  sincerity  and  fidelity,^ 
*'  respect  and  diUgence.  In  princes,  justice,  gentleness,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their 
^  subjects;  in  subjects, loyalty,  submission,  obedience, quietness, peace, patience,  and  cheer- 
^^  fulness.  In  parents,  tenaemess,  carefulness  of  their  children's  good  education,  comfortable 
'*  subsistence,  and  eternal  welfare ;  in  children,  duty,  honour,  gratitude.  In  all  men,  upon 
^*  all  occasions,  a  readiness  to  assist,  to  relieve,  to  comfort  one  another.  Whatsoever,  m  a 
^^  word,  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  good." — Can  we  help  exclaiming,  with  the  celebrated 

author 

*  Bishop  Home.    Sixteen  Sermons,  page  loi. 
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author  of  the  jptri^  of  lawij — **  How  admirable  tlie  religion,  which  while  it  seenui  only  t^ 
^  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the  other  life^  constituted  the  happiness  of  thisf!'' 

And  is  this  the  retigion  whidi  we  hesitate  to  communicate, — ^to  communicate  to  those 
whose  welfitre  it  is  alike  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  consult  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  more 
than  thirty  years  have  already  elapsed,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  our  subjects  have 
passed  into  etanity,  ^thout  our  making  any  attempt  to  instruct  them? 

Eighth  and  Last.  Another  objection  still  remains  to  be  stated,  one  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  some  of  those  which  have  been  discussed,  and  in  appearance  more  formidable  than 
any  of  them.  Its  constituent  idea  is,  the  danaer  which  ndght  reiuUfrom  the  adoptum  of  the 
proposed  pUm*  Put  in  its  strongest  and  amplest  terms,  it  may  be  thus  expressed :  **  if  the 
^^  English  language,  if  English  opinions^  and  improvements,  are  introduced  in  our  Asiatic 
''  possessions,  into  Bengal  for  instance;  if  Christianity,  especially,  is  established  in  that 
^'  Quarter;  and  if,  toeetner  with  these  cluuiges,  many  Englishmen  colonize  there,  will  not 
'^  tne  people  learn  to  desire  English  liberty  and  the  English  form  of  government,  a  share  in  the 
*'  legislation  of  their  own  counixy,  and  commissions  in  the  army  maintained  in  that  country  t 
"  Will  not  the  army  thence  become,  in  time,  wholly  provincial,  officered  by  natives  of 
*'  India,  without  attachment  to  the  sovereign  state : — ^will  not  the  people  at  length  come  to 
''  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  subject,  and  to  pay  tribute,  to  a  foreign  country:  and  finally, 
''  will  they  not  cast  off  that  subjection,  and  assert  their  independence?'' 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  a  reply  to  this  objection,  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  whoever 
seriously  entertains  it,  cannot  also  entertain  those  which  may  be  advanced  against  the  prac** 
ticability  of  the  plan,  or  the  possibilitv  of  its  succeeding.  And  in  like  manner,  he  wh^ 
thinks  success  hopeless,  can  feel  no  real  alarm  for  the  da^er  which  another  might  conceive 
success  to  be  capable  of  producing.  Hence  though  every  man  is  unquestionably  entitled  to 
follow  the  best  decision  of  his  own  judgment,  vet  in  this  case,  an  opposition,  increased  in 
numbers  by  contradictory  principles,  would  therefore  be  diminished  in  argumentative  strengths 
since  objections  incompatiole  with  each  other  could  not  both  be  valid. 

It  will  be  proper  likewise,  previously  to  separate  and  exclude  from  this  complex  objection 
some  parts  of  it,  which  can  with  no  justice  be  reckoned  among  the  imaginable  consequences 
of  any  estimated  improvement  in  the  state  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Such  are  the  free  coloni* 
zation  of  Europeans  in  that  country,  and  the  gradual  transfer  of  military  appointments  and 
military  power  into  the  hands  of  provincials.  These  are  things  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
admission  of  any  particular  reli&ion  into  our  territories,  or  its  exclusion ;  nor  upon  the  will 
of  the  people  innabiting  them ;  out  upon  the  government  of  this  country.  They  are  wholly 
unnecessary;  they  would,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  be  most  unwise;  and  that  light 
which  we  now  possess  regarding  our  Eastern  affws,  that  sound  policy  in  the  management 
of  them,  of  which  late  years  have  furnished  so  many  proofs,  forbid  the  admission  of  suppo- 
sitions so  superfluous  and  extravagant. 

With  respect  to  colonization,  the  nature  of  our  connection  with  that  country,  renders  the 
residence  there  of  a  certain  number  of  Europeans,  for  the  various  lines  of  public  service 
necessary.  The  admission  of  a  further  number  as  merchants,  navigators,  artists,  and  pro* 
fessional  men,  is  useful  and  important ;  but  beyond  such  a  fair  proportion  as  inay  be  requisite 
fQr  these  different  lines  of  employment,  and  the  prosecution  of  useful  improvements  and 
enterprizes,  in  which  the  ener^  and  skill  of  Europeans  are  essential,  their  ingress  into  that 
country  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  for  otherwise  a  new  race  might  spring  up,  with  target 
pretensions,  and  more  untractable  than  the  Hindoos.  Those  also  admittea  should  be  laid 
under  particular  restrictions ;  the  more  considerable  settlements  should  be  confined  to  the 
sea  coasts ;  and  the  laws  against  the  entrance  of  unlicensed  adventurers  be  strictly  enforced; 
for  these  adventurers  may  be  of  nations  hostile  to  our  interests,  they  will  be  less  known,  less 
to  be  depended  on  by  us,  more  liable  to  fail  of  success  in  their  own  views,  and  from  neces- 
sity, be  more  likely  to  colonize.  But  in  all  the  decent  and  liberal  classes  of  Europeans, 
there  is  even  an  ardent  desire  to  return  at  length  to  their  native  country ;  and  haraly  an 
instance  can  be  found  of  any  person,  capable  from  his  circumstances  of  following  this  course, 
who  has  deliberatelv  chosen  to  make  India  his  ultimate  home.  The  state  of  native  society, 
there,  may,  no  douot,  contribute  to  form  this  disposition ;  but  the  Indian  climate  is  not 
congenial  to  the  European  constitution,  and  the  strong  endearing  attachments  of  early  days, 
with  the  rational  judmnent  of  maturer  years,  powerfully  impel  the  natives  of  this  happy 
island  to  their  original  seat  f. 

•    The 


*  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  Liv.  XXIV.  Chap.  3. 

f  The  following  remarks,  added  as  a  postscript 
to  the  first  copy  of  this  tract*  and  intended  to  ap« 
ply  to  the  subject  of  the  Company's  charter,  then 
about  to  be  renewed,  it  may  still  not  be  improper 
to  insert  here. 

**  Lest  the  scope  of  these  observations  should 
^  be  misunderstood,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  de« 
*•  clare,  that  he  is  no  advocate  for  any  system 
**  of  intercourse  between  this  country  and  our 
*'  Eastern  territories,  which  shall  give  Europeans 
**  an  unlimited  freedom  of  entrance  there ;  but 
*'  would  most  earnestlv  deprecate  all  schemes,  of 
*'  which  such  unlimited  freedom  should  be  the  pro- 
**  fessed  basis,  or  the  actual,  though  unavowed 


^*  consequence.  There  is  a  question  concerned 
^  here,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  merely 
<<  commercial  one  of  an  open  or  a  restricted  trade 
*<  to  India ;  it  is  a  question  that  involves  in  it  the 
*'  welfare,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  our  Asiatic 
^'  possessions. 

"  If  the  subjects  of  this  country  are  permitted, 
'*  at  their  pleasure,  to  visit  those  possessions  as 
'*  they  may  our  American  colonies,  though  pro-. 
**  fessedly  but  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  great 
**  numbers  of  them  will  settle ;  for  mercantile 
**  transactions  must  entail  residence,  beeause  it 
*^  will  be  impossible  for  a  government  to  say,  that 
<<  all  such  transactioqs  shall  be  closed,  and  the 
**  parties  be  gone  within  a  certain  time,  or  to  take 

«  cognisance 
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The  ellief  idea,  whick  makes  our  indian  power  to  depend  at  l«i^tk  on  proviadal  offioeni 
and  BoklierB,  proceeds  upon  the  gu]q>oeitioii  of  previouB  imrestrained  cQlooizatioQ,  which  has  _...^ 

just  been  diown  to  be  needless  and  inadmissible,  and  upon  other  imaging  changes,  into  the  iuMWfof  ittpr^. 
probability  of  which  we  need  not  now  examine.     For  upon  any  hypothesis  compatible  with  ia  J^^Coodi^  ef 
pttr  retenti(»i  of  the  country,  it  is  not  conceiYable  how  we  sl^uld  ever  be  expceed  to  the  oar  Asiatic  Subjects. 
4anger  here  alleged.  Is  it  notamoae  the  first  prerogatives  of  goremment  to  select  its  military 
servants  ?    What  inducement  could  possibly  arise  to  transfer  the  delicate  and  important  trust 
of  military  command  from  the  natives  of  this  country  to  those  less  connected  with  it?    Do 
we  act  thus  with  our  Am^can  colonies,  peopled  by  subjects  of  the  British  race?   As  we  now 
ultimately  depend  not  only  on  British  officers,  but  on  British  troops,  so,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
competent  judges,  an  opimon  which  appears  to  be  indisputably  solid  and  important,  aught  w€ 
to  do  in  (lU  ti$»e  to  come*. 

Among  the  articles  unreasonably  crowded  into  the  objection  now  to  be  examined,  are  those 
which  state  the  people  as  beccnning,  in  consequence  of  some  future  supposed  events  and  com*- 
binations,  dissatisfied  at  the  payment  of  a  foreign  tribute,  and  with  subjection  to  a  foreign 
country.  Is  it  to  be  thou^bt,  that  such  ideas  are  then  <mly  to  have  existence,  or  that  the 
people  have  in  any  past  time  heexk  contented  under  the  dominion  of  strangers?  Surely  not. 
The  only  point  for  consideration  here  is,  their  comparative  acquiescence  m  this  condition 
imder  their  present  circumstances,  and  under  those  which  it  is  assumed  may  hereafter  arise* 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  objection  itself;  and  the  first  things  which 
%ttnct  our  attention  here,  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  this  objection  rests,  and 
the  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds.  The  foundation  is  pure  hypothesis,  or  conjecture ;  and 
hypothesis  supported  by  no  real  experience  of  an^r  case  similar  to  the  cme  assumed  to  happen, 
nor  by  any  just  analogy.  Some  general  apprehension,  prepossession,  or  unexamined  suspicion, 
suggests  the  possibiUty  of  certam  events ;  and  to  this  suggesticMi,  without  any  satisntction 
concerning  the  premises  on  which  it  is  advanced,  or  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it,  vrithout 
regard  to  all  the  other  relations  of  the  subject  in  question,  we  are  required  to  give  our  assent. 
T&principle  of  the  objection,  at  least  equally  remarkable;  is  plainly  no  other  thai!  this,  that 
to  prevent  the  remotest  chance  of  such  consequences  as  the  proposed  improvements  might 

produce. 


^  cogiiisance  id  this  manner  of  the  conduct  of 
**  eveiy  individual;  and  if  such  a  measure  were 
*'  at  first  attempted,  it  would  not  continue  any 
**  time.  All  the  lines  of  trade  and  manufactures 
*^  would  soon  be  overstocked,  and  then  men  would 
**  seek  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  soil.  Coloni* 
*^  xation  would  therefore  very  soon  commence  in 
^  India,  especially  in  Bengal ;  those  whom  uncon- 
^  trolled  enterprizes  in  commerce  would  carry 
**  thither,  would  see  a  rich  soD,  apprehend  great 
u  scope  for  exertions,  and  regard  the  natives  as  a 
"  subjected  people,  feeble,  timid,  and  contempti- 
**  ble  ;  all  things  wOuld  tempt  them,  and  many, 
^  both  agents  and  seamen,  would  remain.  But  the 
'*  increase  of  Europeans  there  would  not  be  re- 
*^  reeulated  by  the  gradual  progreiis  of  colonial 
^  inaustry.  Multitudes  of  the  needy  and  the  idle, 
**  allured  by  the  fame  of  that  country,  and  eager 
^  to  seize  novel  privileges,  would  flock  thither  at 
**once.  Britain  would,  in  a  short  space,  be 
**  thim>ed  of  inhabitants,  and  those  eastern  pro- 
^  vinces  filled  with  a  new  race  of  adventurers, 
^  many  of  them  low  and  licentious.  Being  there, 
^^  they  must  subsist ;  they  would  spread  them- 
<<  selves  throughout  the  country,  would  run  into 
**  the  inland  trade,  ^x  themselves  wherever  they 
^  could  on  the  lands,  domineer  over  the  natives, 
^  harass,  extrude,  exasperate  them,  and  at  length 
*^  provoke  them  to  plots  and  insurrections ;  they 
^  would  be  bold  and  assuming  towards  our 
**  own  government  there  ;  its  present  form  cal- 
^  culated  chiefly  for  the  natives,  would  not  be 
^  sufiiciently  coercive  in  such  a  new  state  of 
**  things,  and  hardly  any  government  which  we 
^  could  maintain  in  that  Quarter,  would  controul 
^  swarms  of  Europeans,  tnus  let  loose,  and  ani- 
**  mated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  acquisi- 
^  tion.  Nor  would  the  emigrations  be  confined 
^  to  our  countrymen  only-  If  we  tolerate  the 
**  practice  of  free  colonization  in  India,  peo- 
^  pie  from  all  the  nations  in  Europe  would  resort 
^  thither,  mix  with  other  subjects,  and  aggravate 
^  the  mischiefs  of  such  an  invading  system.  In 
^  a  certain  degree,  we  should  have  that  lawless 
*'  destructive  scene  acted  over  again,  which  the 
^  Spaniards  exhibited  when  they  first  poured 
734. 


^  into  America*  It  was  thus  that  the  Portuguese 
'*  power  in  the  East  declined.  The  intolerable 
^  licence  of  the  roving  adventurers  of  that  nation 
'^  rendered  them  odious  to  the  natives,  and  arm- 
^  ed  the  coasts  and  islands  of  India  against  them, 
**  so  that  weakened  before,  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
**  to  the  Dutch.  And  thus  too,  we  should  our- 
^  selves  be  exposed,  perhaps  at  no  distant  period, 
^  to  the  danger  of  general  convulsion  and  revolt 
'^  in  those  possessions,  which  prudently  guarded 
^*  and  cultivated,  may  under  the  favour  of  Pro-* 
'^  vidence,  to  conciliate  which  should  be  our  first 
"  care,  be  preserved  for  ages,  to  our  great  advan- 
^^  tage,  and  the  happiness  of  their  native  inha- 
<'  bitants. 

*•  The  question  now  therefore,  with  respect  to 
^  these  possessions,  is  not,  whether  all  British 
"  subjects  shall  have  a  right  to  trade  thither  in 
^  their  own  persons,  but  whether  the  natives 
^  shall  be  protected  from  bein^  overrun  and  op* 
**  pressed  by  foreiffoers.  A  different  cause  re* 
^  commends,  that  the  intercourse  with  these  pro-* 
**  vinces  be  still  carried  on  by  one  national  organ, 
<<  like  the  India  Company.  At  firs(,  such  a  col- 
"  lective  body  was  preferred,  as  a  better  defence 
**  against  the  arbitrary  and  rapacious  temper  of 
"  the  native  governments.  Now  that  the  coun- 
^'  tries  are  our  own,  such  a  limited  channel  is  also 
**  preferable,  to  save  this  nation,  and  our  Asiatic 
^  subjects,  from  the  evils  which  might  accrue 
'^  from  too  great  a  transfusion  of  the  people  of 
^*  Europe  among  the  Hindoos." 

*  If,  upon  premises  very  opposite  to  those  on 
which  the  objections  we  are  now  answering  are 
grounded,  a  doubt  should  be  started  of  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  any  people  perpetually  under 
foreign  rule,  this  would  be  to  agitate  a  question 
involving  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  nature 
of  government ;  but  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to'  reply»  that  we  can  foresee  no  period  in  which 
we  may  not  govern  our  Asiatic  subjects,  more 
happily  for  them  than  they  can  be  governed  by 
theniselveiB  or  any  other  power ;  and  doing  this 
we  should  not  expose  them  to  needless  danger 
from  without  and  from  within,  by  giving  the  mili- 
tary power  into  their  hands. 
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No.  1.  produce,  our  Asiatic  subjects  must  be  for  ever  held  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  and  error 

'  m  which  they  now  are.    "  Give  them  not,"  says  the  unstrained  sense  of  this  objection,  "  the 

Mr.  Grant's  State  "  hght  of  true  religion,  teach  them  not  a  better  system  of  morals,  provide  no  stated  meanft 
of  Society  Id  Asia.  "  for  their  pubUc  or  private  instruction,  impart  not  to  them  our  knowledge  of  nature,  be  not 
'^  liberal  to  them,  even  in  communicating  the  principles  of  our  arts ;  afford  them,  in  a  word, 
''  no  benefit  whatever  of  light  arid  improvement,  lest  our  interest  should  in  some  future  period 
"  suffer;  keep  them  blmd  and  wretched  for  all  generations,  lest  our  authority  should  be 
"  shaken,  or  our  supremacy  over  them  incur  the  sughtest  possible  risk."  Surely  those  who 
may  have  inconsiderately  lent  themselves  to  this  objection,  will  not,  upon  a  clear  deUberate 
view  of  its  principles,  seek  to  justify  or  to  contend  for  it  A  Christian  nation  cannot  possibly 
maintain  or  countenance  such  a  principle.  To  do  so  would  be  virtually  to  trample  upon  every 
sentiment  which  we  profess  in  religion  or  in  morals.  It  would  be  to  make  ourselves  parties 
in  all  the  impositions  of  the  Brahminical  system,  and  in  effect  to  hold  with  its  pricbts,  the 
doctrine  of  Demetrius*,  "  by  this  craft,  we  have  our  wealth."  To  enlarge  upon  so  very- 
obvious  an  argument  must  be  unnecessary. 

Besides  the  series  of  effects  which  the  objection  professedly  supposes,  certain  other  positions 
are  tacitly  comprehended  in  it,  which  next  claim  our  notice.  It  implies,  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  Christianity  in  a  country  may,  on  the  whole,  prove  unfavourable,  or  less  favourable 
than  some  other  reugious  institution,  to  good  government ;  that  its  efficacy  may,  on  the  whole; 
be  inferior  in  securing  the  subordination,  obedience,  and  attachment  of  the  people,  and  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign.  Since  reason,  experience,  and  general  consent,  have  niUy  decided 
against  this  position,  it  would  be  superfluous  and  unbecoming  to  enter  into  any  refutatioii  of  it. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  grossest  misconceptions  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  known  to  afford  precepts,  motives,  and  encouragements  to  lawful  sub- 
mission and  good  order,  infinitely  more  powerfiil  and  efficacious  than  those  of  any  other 
system.  Its  real  genius  is  so  contrary  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  that  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  late  memorable  instance,  their  triumph  can  be  raised  only  upon  its  extinction.  If  we  would 
read  the  judgment  of  enlightened  Europe  upon  this  subject  in  a  single  sentence,  the  celebrated 
author  already  quoted,  who  spent  a  long  life  m  profound  and  certainly  unbigotted  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  different  systems  of  rehgion  and  law,  may  supply  it.  "  True  Christians," 
says  he,  "  must  be  citizens  thoroughly  emightened  respecting  tneir  duties,  with  the  great^t 
**  zeal  for  fulfilling  them ;  the  more  they  feel  the  obligations  of  religion,  the  more  must  they 
*'  be  sensible  of  what  they  owe  to  their  country.  The  principles  of  Christianity  well  engraveii 
''  on  the  heart,  must  be  infinitely  stronger  than  the  fSaise  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human 
'*  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile  fear  of  despotic  states  t«" 

The  objection  implies  also,  that  rather  than  expose  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  suffering 
future  evils,  which  it  is  assumed  Christianity  might  ultimately  introduce,  we  snould  for^o 
great  advantages  which  are  confessedly  within  our  reach.  The  probability  of  effecting  con- 
siderable improvements  is  not  denied;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  supposed;  and  this  supposition 
constitutes  tne  very  ground  of  resistance.  **  Though  the  field  oe  spacious,  and  mucn  might 
**  be  done,  attempt  not  to  benefit  either  your  subjects  or  yourselves,  lest  success  should,  at 
^  some  very  distant  day,  be  abused.  Let  us  not  do  moral  good,  that  political  evil  may  not 
"  come."  Such  is  the  language  of  the  objection;  an  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  wnich, 
since  the  duty  of  aiming  at  those  salutary  meliorations  has  been  sufficiently  established, 
would  imply  this  further  notion,  **  that  the  way  of  duty  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the  way  of 
prosperity.       It  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  these  exceptionable  positions. 

But  another  still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  present 
subject.  The  objection  silently  assumes,  ^'  that  in  a  system  opposite  to  the  one  proposed 
*'  in  this  essay,  must  consist  our  future  safety  and  stability  in  India."  ,  The  hi^h  importance 
of  this  proposition,  not  surely  one  of  such  intuitive  evidence  as  to  command  instant  assent, 
entitles  it  to  particular  consideration;  but  that  consideration  will  be  more  conveniently 
bestowed,  after  we  have  viewed  the  direct  matter  of  the  objecticm,  to  which  we  now 
proceed.  ^ 

It  alleges  then,  the  probability  of  the  utmost  possible  succegs  from  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  improvement,  and  the  greatest  possible  abuse  of  that  success.  We  have  no  design  to 
exaggerate  the  effects  or  events  which  are  necessary  to  justify  these  large  conjectures ;  but 
we  apprehend,  that  upon  any  reasonable  estimate  of  them,  they  will  be  found  to  form  a  long 
series  of  stages,  not  only  in  the  advancing,  but  also  in  the  descending  scale  of  human  society; 
lor  no  partial  change  in  the  people,  either  with  respect  to  opinions  or  to  numbers,  seems 
adequate  to  the  pnxluction  or  them.  Let  us  endeavour  therefore,  to  trace  the  career  which 
is  thus  imagined,  and  to  expand  to  the  view,  the  various  gradations  of  that  ample  progression 
by  which  we  are  to  be  conducted  through  greatness  to  decline.  First,  the  diffusion  of  a. 
foreign  language,  of  foreign  opinions  and  arts,  of  a  spirit  and  religion  the  most  dissimilar  to 
those  of  the  natives,  who  are  a  people  exceedingly  numerous,  and  from  remote  antiqnity 
peculiarly  attached  to  their  own  customs  and  notions ;  next  a  large  increase  of  agriculturCi^ 
manufactures,  commerce;  with  new  wants,  tastes,  and  luxuries;  a  great  demand  for  English 
productions  and  fashions;  and  a  gradual  separation  from  neighbounng  nations,  in  whom  these 
changes,  probably  misrepresented  to  them,  would  beget  disgust  and  aversion  to  the  converted 
Hindoos.  The  oDJection  must  imply  moreover,  not  only  the  rise  of  just  notions  of  civil  liberty, 
but  that  they  have  become  deeply  rooted  in  a  country  where  despotism  seems  to  have  been  m 

all 

*  Acts,  Chap,  ig. Page  64.  x      f  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  Liv,  XXIV.  Chap.  6. 
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^1  a^,  and  to  be  still/thenataral  and  only  idea  of  govenunent*;  it  mu8t  imply  vigour  and  j^ 

unanimity  to  assert  this  liberty;  then  (before  it  can  be  abused)  the  possession  ^md  enjoy-  * 

ment  of  it ;   after  this,  a  progress  to  licentiousness ;  and  lastly,  the  violent  dissolution  of  inquiry  for  iaiprov- 
their  connection  with  their  sole  protector,  in  the  midst  of  nations  become  hostile  to  them,  ^Qg  ^he  Condition  of 
ivithout  a  rational  prospect  of  improving  their  situation,  if  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  ourAsiatic  Subjects. 
support  of  other  European  or  native  powers,  or  of  maintaining  independence  if  they  stood 
alone. 

To  what  distant  age,  mav  we  not  now  ask,  does  this  immense  process  lead  us  ?  If  we  even 
-contract  it  to  any  space  which  an  objector  could  urge  as  at  all  commensurate  to  the  assumed 
consequences,  should  we  still,  in  reasoning  upon  such  conjectural  delineations,  stand  upon 
wiy  solid  foundation  ?  Would  we  act  in  serious  and  ^reat  concerns,  even  of  private,  indi- 
Wiual  import,  upon  such  precarious  remote  contingencies  ?  Do  they  liot  set  us  afloat  upon 
the  ocean  of  possibilitfes,  where  the  prospect,  extended  so  far  as  to  become  wholly  indistinct, 
confouiKls  sea  and  sky,  and,  in  interspersed  clouds  of  many  shapes  gives  &ncy  easily  to 
discover  formidable  promontories  and^rocks  ? 

But  if  we  look  to  known  realities,  to  some  of  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  such  political  revolution  as  is  imagmed,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  give 
any  sober  satisractory  account  of  the  manner  in  .which  they  are  to  be  removed.  We  insist 
not  on  the  difficulty  of  disseminating,  only  by  just  and  rational  means,  a  new  religion,  opposed 
by  inveterate  habits  and  prejudices.  The  friends  of  that  scheme,  indeed,  dare  not  speak  of 
success,  with  the  confidence  which  the  language  of  the  objection  seems  to  favour;  yet  they 
are  not  without  hope ;  and  they  are  animal  by  a  conviction,  that  even  a  partial  dimision  of 
Christianity,  woulci  improve  the  whole  mass  of  society.  But  if  we  inquire,  for  instance,  into 
■the  probable  period  of  the  general  abolition  of  castes,  which  allowing  it  ever  to  happen,  must 
be  conceived,  in  the  natursi  order  of  things,  to  prec^e  some  other  supposed  changes,  what 
place  shall  we  assign  to  it  ?  Some  point,  we  may  venture  to  say,  not  within  our  ken ;  and 
beyond  which,  it  seems  vain  to  stretch  our  political  solicitude  in  so  changeable  a  world  as  this, 
wherein  political  prediction  is  so.  often  baffled ;  perhaps  indeed,  because  it  is  so  seldom  con-  * 
nected  with  present  duty.  Supposing,  however,  the  tendency  of  events  to  be  towards  such  an 
abolition,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  progress  to  it  will  be  gradual.  With  the  institution  of 
castes,  are  blended  not  only  religious  doctrines  and  legal  privileges,  but  the  whole  system  of 
Hindoo  manners.  Deep  rooted  prejudices,  combined  with  strong  interests  and  immemorial 
babits,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  way  to  sudden  impressions.  The  entire  manners 
and  usages  of  a  people  do  not  change  at  once.  The  institution  therefore,  will  not  be  deprived 
of  its  power  by  any  violent  rupture  or  convulsion.  And  even  after  the  doctrine  of  castes  shall 
bave  lost  its  religious  authority,  and  its  tyrannical  influence  in  society,  (still  arguing  on  the 
-supposition  that  these  things  may  happen,)  the  manners  which  it  contributed  to  form,  will,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  and  for  a  certain  time,  remain.  Among  the  Malabar  converts  to 
"Christianity,  distinctions  of  caste  have  not  lost  all  their  force ;  the  habit  of  separation,  the 
repulsive  foelings,  the  secluding  reserves,  which  spring  from  that  source,  though  abated, 
•«tul  exist,  in  some  degree  perhaps  analagous  to  the  ceremonial  prejudices  of  the  first 
Christian  Jews.  As  long  as  a  principle  of  this  nature  remains  in  society,  preventive  as  it 
will  be  of  an  intercommunion  in  marriages  and  professions,  no  formidable  political  asso- 
•ciation  is  likely  to  arise.  Hence  as  the  decline  of  the  institution  of  castes  will  be  slow 
and  imperceptible,  so  the  moment  of  its  expiration  will  be  unperceived ;  subsequent  observa- 
tion only  will  discover  that  it  is  past :  therefore  neither  can  this  change  be  a  signal  for  new 
events. 

The  grand  danger  with  which  the  objection  alarms  us  is,  that  the  communication  of  the 
Xlospel  and  of  European  light,  may  probably  be  introductive  of  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  assertion  of  independence.  Upon  what  grounds  is  it  inferred,  that  these  effects 
must  follow  in  any  case,  especially  in  the  most  unlikely  case  of  the  Hindoos?  The  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  a  country,  does  not  necessarily  bring  after  it  a  free  political  constitu- 
tion. The  early  Christians  made  no  attempts  to  change  forms  of  government ;  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  does  not  encourage  even  any  disposition  which  might  lead  to  such  attempts. 
Christianity  has  been  long  the  rehgion  ot  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  various  protestant 
states,  where  the  form  o^  government  is  not  popular.  It  is  its  peculiar  excellence,  and  an 
argument  of  its  intended  umversality,  that  it  may  subsist  under  different  forms  of  government, 
.and  in  all  render  men  happy,  and  even  societies  flourishing ;  whereas  the  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo  systems  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  political  despotism,  and  adapted,  in  various 
instances,  only  to  the*  climates  that  gave  them  oirth.  Christianity  seeks  moral  good,  and 
general  happiness.  It  does  not,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  erect  a  peculiar  poUtical 
system;  it  views  politics  through  the  safe  medium  of  morals,  and  subjects  them  to  tne  laws 
of  universal  rectitude. 

Nor  are  we  to  expect,  that  Christianity  is  entirely  to  supersede  the  effects  of  physical  causes. 
The  debiUtating  nature  of  the  climate  of  our  Eastern  territories,  and  its  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  human  constitution,  have  been  already  mentioned  t,  and  by  others  represented  in 
stroi^  colours :  "  Notwithstanding,"  says  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  British  Transactions 
in  Hindostan,  "the  general  effeminacyot  character  which  is  visible  in  all  the  Indians  through- 
*'  out  the  empire,  the  natives  of  Bengal  are  still  of  weaker  frame,  and  more  enervated  dispo- 

**  sition, 

*  The  government  of  the   Seeks,  thouph  it  '  less  the  aristocratic  connection  of  the  Mahratta 

have  more  of  an  aristocratic  or  republican  form,  I  chiefs, 

seems  no  real  exception  to  this  observalion,  still  I  t  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  39,  &c. 
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9S        GENERAL  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELEC5T  OOMMITTEE 

^  fikiony  tbsn  those  of  aay  other  pravince;  bodUj  gtiea^th,  courage^  and  fortitttde,  «ie 
''  u&known ;  eveo  the  labour  of  the  commcm  people  is  totally  void  of  ea^qgy ;  and  they  axe 
^  of  a  stupidit^y  which  neither  wishes,  nor  seems  to  be  capable  of  extending  its  operations 
'^  into  any  variety  of  mechanical  dexterity.  All  those  of  the  better  oastes,  who  aie  not  fijEed 
''  to  the  ioom,  are  bred  to  the  details  of  traffic  and  money,  in  which  their  patience  and  per- 
*^  severance  are  as  great  as  their  detestation  of  daneer,  and  aversion  to  nodily  fiitigue*/' 
From  this  striking  description  ought  to  be  excepted  the  miUtary  tribes,  to  whom  it  will  not 
properljr  apply ;  and  the  general  featuresy  we  must  take  the  Uberty  to  say;  are  overcharged : 
nut  having  made  due  allowances  oa  these  accounts,  the  picture  wijfl  certainly  possess  no  faiat 
resemblance  of  the  originaL 

Indcdence,  pusillanimity,  maensibility,  aa  they  proceed  not  whdly  fren  physical  soukm, 
would  be  at  leaat  partially  corrected  by  moral  improvemeiit;  but  the  influemces  of  a  tropcal 
Jnm  would  still  be  oppressive.  The  slight  structure  of  the  human  body,  with  its  ordmary 
concomitants,  still  forming  the  taste  to  a  vej^taUe  diet,  would  Ul  secotid  ardent  designs,  even 
if  the  mind  were  vigorous  enough  to  conceive  them.  In  the  earfy  formation  of  the  relatioBS 
and  habits  of  domestic  Ufe,  which  modify,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  Hindoo  character, 
there  would  be  no  material  innovation.  Hie  nature  of  the  country  adds  to  the  effects  of  tb^ 
climate.  It  is  unfavourable  for  long  journeys ;  and  the  Hindoos,  in  general  a  remotely  inland 
people,  have  a  strong  aversion  to  the  sea;  even  the  air  of  it  is  offensive  to  tiiem.  Ihey  are 
thus  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  intercourses  of  navigation,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  world  at  large^  would  procure  to  them.  Nor  is  there  the  least  probability,  that  tfafejr 
will  ever  become  mantime ;  and  as  little  likely  are  they  to  become  m  otb^  respects,  a^ 
enterprising  pe(^)le.  More  calculated  for  passive  suffering  than  for  arduous  attempts,  they 
little  love  such  exertions  as  freed<Hn  demands,  and  wish  rather  to  be  protected,  than  to  have 
the  trouble  of  protecting  themselves. 

Where  then  is  the  rational  ground  for  apprehending,  that  such  a  race  will  ever  become 
turbulent  for  English  liberty  ?  A  spirit  of  English  liberty  is  not  to  be  cau^  irom  a  written 
description  of  it,  by  distant  and  feeble  Asiatics  especially.  It  was  not  originally  conceived 
nor  conveyed  by  a  theoretical  scheme.  It  has  grown  in  the  succession  of  ages  from  the 
active  exertions  of  the  human  powers ;  and  perhaps  can  be  relished  only  by  a  people  thus 
prepared.  Example  is  more  liiceljr  to  inspire  a  taste  for  it  than  report ;  but  the  nations  <rf 
Europe  have  seen  that  liberty  and  its  great  effects,  without  being  led  to  the  imitation  of  it; 
for  the  French  revolution  proceeds  not  upon  its  principles ;  it  is  an  eruption  of  atheism  and 
anarchy. 

The  English  inhabiting  our  settlements  in  India,  have  no  share  in  the  British  government 
there.  Some  are  employed  as  servants  of  the  Public,  but  no  one  possesses  any  legislative 
right.  Why  then  should  we  give  to  the  natives,  even  if  they  aspired  to  it,  as  it  is  unlikelj 
that  they  will  thus  aspire,  what  we  properly  refuse  to  our  own  people?  The  British  inhab^ 
tants  would  be  extremely  averse  to  sucn  a  participation.  Our  Government,  as  it  b  now  con- 
stituted, interests  Europeans  in  its  support,  without  the  danger  which  colonization  micl^ 
ultimately  incur,  their  views  of  establishment  and  of  final  comfort  centering  in  the  mother 
country- 

The  ccmduct  of  the  British  American  colcxiies  has  raised,  in  some  minds,  confused  sui^ 
misings  and  appnehensions  of  the  possibility  of  similar  proceedings  on  the  part  of  our  Indian 
provinces.  These  alarms  are  easily  caught  by  such  persons,  as  shrink  from  the  idea  of  what* 
ever  might  have  a  remote  tendency  to  advance  our  Asiatic  subjects  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings ;  conceiving,  (with  what  political  truth  may  perhaps  hereafter  appear,)  that  the  more 
entireljr  they  contmue  in  their  present  ignorance,  superstition,  and  de^dation,  the  more 
secure  is  our  dominion  over  themf.     But  never  surely  were  apprehensions  more  destitute 

of 


*  Part  U,  page  5th,  of  the  History  of  Militarv 
Transactions,  &c.  by  Mr.  OrmCy  an  author  well 
entitled  to  the  high  rank  he  holds  in  public  esti- 
niation,  by  his  generally  just  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats,  the  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  vigour  and  dignity  of  his  narra- 
tion ;  but  not  appealed  to  in  tne  former  part  of 
this  Tract  in  the  account  there  given  of  the  state 
of  society  among  the  Hindoos,  from  an  idea 
that  he  had  not  any  large  opportunities  of  inti- 
mately^ observine  tlie  conduct  and  manners  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who  live  remote 
from  European  intercourse. 

f  From  the  mischief  which  has  recently  been 
done  in  this  country,  by  the  dissemination  of  per- 
nicious publications  among  the  lower  people, 
some  persons  seem  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
woufd  be  better  for  the  national  security  and 
tranquillity,  if  that  class  of  the  community  re- 
ceived no  education.  As  this  opinion  touches 
very  nearly  the  main  argument  which  is  main- 
tained in  the  present  Tract,  the  writer,  though 
conscious  that  neither  his  ability,  nor  the  limited 
space  of  a  note,  can  do  justice  to  the  subject, 


hopes  he  Aall  be  pardoned  in  throwing  out  a  few 
observations  upon  it. 

fringing  probably  from  much  better  motives 
than  the  old  exploded  maxim,  that  *'  ignorance  is 
<<  the  mother  of  devotion,"  it  nevertheless  se^ns 
to  ffo  upon  a  principle  of  a  similar  kind ;  it  seems 
to  imply,  that  *'  ignorance  is  the  surest  source  of 
"  obedience."  But  it  is  presumed,  that  neither 
history  nor  reason  will  justify  such  a  position,  in 
any  sound  sense,  or  indeed  in  any  sense  at  all, 
unless  a  government  could  be  snppc^ed  to  confine 
all  the  knowledge  of  a  country  to  itself.  Kiwm* 
ledge  has  been  said,  with  apparent  truth,  to  be 
a  species  qfp<yo)er.  The  hnoxmng  have  power  over 
the  ignorant;  even  the  pretence  f^lcn&mUdge^  where 
ignorance  only  is  opposed  to  it,  has  a  similar  ad- 
vantage; undknousledgef  like  other  kinds  of  power, 
the  more  exclusively  it  is  possessed,  the  more  it 
may  be  made  an  instrument  of  abuse.  In  the 
dark  ages,  when  the  stock  of  learning  and  infor- 
mation was  comparatively  little,  and  that  little 
was  shared  only  among  a  few,  the  abuses  of  know- 
ledge and  of  pretended  knowledge,  and  the  ill 
consequences  of  those  abuses,  were  greater  than 
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<%{  sobd  foimdatuKi.    There  is,  and  tbeve  ever  nuist  be,  an  eaueirtial  disBimihrity  between  the 
two  cases*    The  Americans  ware^  in  fact,  EngliBhiiien,  (with  some  infusion  of  foreign  Enro- 
peansy  wlHeh  waj  htcwe  eontribnted  to  alienateihe  ecdonies  from  this  country,)  they  possesse*  lamfry  for  inprofw 
idl  ike  enengy  etih»  European  eharaeter,  alt  tito  lights  of  Eurc^ ;  they  were  bora  in  a  tem*-  iagtbe  Condi^  sf 

P««*e  our  Asiatic  Subjects. 


t)iey  hsive  been  in  more  eoirgfttaned  timea.  la 
cue  own  cottotry,  what  numerous  and  gvoss  evils 
prerailed  in  society  from  these  causes  ?  Corrupt 
cburcbmen  and  ambitious  nobles,  (who  had  the 
cvedit  of  superior  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  superior  rank^)  red  the  common  peepla 
within  their  respectire  spheres^  as  they  pleased. 
The  common  people  indeed,  had  then  a  spirit  of 
implicit  obcdienca,  but  it  subjected  diem  con- 
tinually to  the  impositious  (^^ose  who-  assumed 
the  directisB  of  thoB^  and  generally  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  nation  at  large.  Hence  the  history 
of  this  islaadt  prior  to  the  Reformation^  exhibits 
s  frequent  succession  of  internal  convulsions. 
That  grand  event  introduced  new  light ;  and  it 
was  diffused  among  the  lower  orders,  whose  in- 
struction became  thenceforth  an  object  of  par- 
ticular care.  The  consequences  were^  greater 
internal  order^  peace,  and  stability;  thence  sprung 
enlarged  industry,  adventurous  enterprises,  and 
all  the  long  succession  of  prosperity  which  this 
country  has  enjoyed. 

We  have  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  sciences  and  arts,  in  all  the  conveniences 
nnd  enjoyments  of  civil  life.    Vast  commerce  has 
brought  vast  wealth ;  and  wealth  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  its  too  inseparable  attendant,  corruption 
of  manners.    Our  old  solid  principles,  which  were 
the  foundation  of  our  greatness,  have  been  gra- 
dually &lling  into  disregard  and  neglect.    They 
might  have  been  well  enough  in  our  humbler  be- 
ginnings,, or  in  a  less  liberd  age ;  but  increased 
lights,  greater  elevation,  and  a  fullness  of  all  means 
of  gradfication,  have  seemed  to  many  to  plead 
first  for  relaxation^  and  then  for  tlie  admission  of 
other  principles  allowing  a  suitable  enlargement  in 
indulgences  without  fear.    This  spirit  has  spread 
through  the  whole  mass  of  society.   Writings  and 
representations  have  helped  the  difiusion  of  it. 
Its  effects  have  been  visible  on  morals,  and  on  the 
happiness  of  private  life.     Reverence  for  religion 
and  for  government  has  decayed.  Both  have  been 
insidiously  attacked  from  time  to  time ;  and  at 
length,  as  the  more  mature  produce  of  this  spirit, 
some,  disdaining  the  measured  advances  hitherto 
made  in  unprincipling  men,  and  encouraged  by 
the  fatal  consummation  of  a  like  career  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  have  openly  and  furiously  at- 
tempted the  subversion  of  all  legitimate  authority, 
human  and  divine.    The  incendiary  torch  and  the 
secret  mine,  have  been  industriously  employed  to 
destroy  the  venerable  fiibrics  of  our  religion  and. 
bur  constitution.     Seditious  and  atheistical  writ- 
ipg8>  superlative  in  the  impudence  of  their  false- 
hood, have  been  particularly  adapted  to  the  vulgar 
taste;  and  obviously^  because  the  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar  exposes  them  to  easier  imposition,  as  the 
too  general  example  which  they  had  long  seen 
around  them,  predisposed  them  to  progressive 
boldness  in  licentiousness.    Then  it  is,  Uiat  some 
men  seeing  the  foundations  of  our  political  exist- 
ence thus  attacked,  begin  to  areue  from  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  against  its  use,  and  to  think  it  would 
be  better  for  the  community,  that  die  lower 

geople  should  not  be  instructed  even  to  read,  as 
y  such  privation  they  would,  it  is  conceiired,  be 
inaccessible  to  infection  from  the  press. 

But  in  fact,  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,, 
originate  in  no  small  degree  from  the  ignorance 
that  has  naturally  followed  the  dereliction  of  right 
principles.  The  symptoms  indicate  a  method 
of  cure  contrary  to  that  which  is  proposed.  The 
habit  is  diseased ;  the  disorder,  too  deep  to  be 
jreached  externally,  requires  that  the  application 
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be  directed  to  its  source  A  return  to  ignorancn 
UMy  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  society  becoma 
corrupt  through  refinement,  but  can  hardly  con- 
tribute to  restore  it  to  soundness.  .  At  our  ad» 
vanced  stage  of  improvement,  it  must  be  vain  to 
imagine,  tmit  any  retrograde  movement  we  could 
effect  in  knowledge,  would  avail  to  secure  the 
common  mind  from  agitations  and  commotions. 
If  any  scheme  of  that  kind  even  succeeded  so  te 
as  to  confine  knowledge  again  among  a  smalbv 
sumbor,  it  could  not  reach  to  sudi  dtawictecs  as 
are  now  zealous  to  loosenand  root  out  all  receivecl 
opinions  in  religion  and  government;  but  thsy^ 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  able  to  do  more  mis- 
chief than  they  effect  now,  because  the  more 
profound  were  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude, 
the  more  scope  would  there  be,  as  in  the  dark 
ages,  for  the  arts  and  activity  of  wicked  men  to- 
work  upon  their  credulity.  Of  this  France  has 
furnished  a  recent  instance,  too  memorable  to  be 
ever  foi^otten.  The  want  of  knowledge  and 
principle  among  the  lower  classes,  left  them 
a  prey  to  Jacobinical  impostures  and  delusions^ 
by  which  they  were  hurried  at  once  into  the 
atrocities  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  is  not  then  by  exposing  our  common  people,, 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  to  the  daring  blasphe- 
mies and  sophistries  of  the  preachers  of  impiety 
and  sedition,  that  we  can  hope  to  keep  them 
quiet  Our  security  lies,  and  lies  only,  in  diffusing, 
good  instruction  and  right  principles  among  them. 
In  this  too,  the  French  revoludonists  have  afford^ 
ed  a  lesson,  which  may  suggest  something  useful 
to  m.  They  endeavour  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  may  not  remain  in  that  unfurnished  state, 
of  ^wch  they  made  advantage ;  but  that  the  youni 
especially,  may  be  imbued  with  the  tenets  an< 
prdudices  favourable  to  their  cause. 

it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the 
coflunon  people  among  us,  who  have  been  most 
prone  to  tumult  and  disorder,  are  such  as  can  read, 
and  write,  or  that  the  tendencies  to  commodon 
which  have  appeared,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  any  de- 
gree of  education  possessed  by  that  class.  Besides 
that  one  reader  in  a  circle  or  in  a  village  would 
be  sufficient  to  disseminate  what  was  level  to  the ' 
vulgar  imderstanding  and  acceptable  to  vulgar, 
prejudices,  and  that  the  lower  ranks  are  more 
affected  by  what  they  see  or  hear,  than  by  what 
they  read;  those  tendencies  have  chiefly  mani- 
fested themselves  in  large  towns,  abounding  with, 
manu&cturers,  or  idle  vagabonds  desdtute  of  cha- . 
racter  or  qualities  sufficient  to  procure  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  presume,  the 
least  instructed  part  of  the  community.  The  ma- 
nu&cturers,  generally  put  to  work  when  yet  chil- 
dren, often  receive  no  education.  When  grown 
up,  they  are,  not  unfrequently  congregated  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  without  due  attendon 
to  decorum ;  they  encourage  each  other  in  vice ; 
and  the  gains  of  their  labour  enable  them  to  pass 
the  time  of  relaxation,  in  which  they  commonly 
include  what  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sacred  pur-' 
poses,  in  dissolute  indulgence.  Among  people  of 
this  character,  there  is  combusdble  matter  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  designs  of  those  who  seek 
to  kmdle  discontent  and  disturbance.  But  the 
writer  of  these  observations  had  occasion,  not. 
long  ago,  to  see  a  contrast  to  this  description,  in 
a  populous  country  parish.  In  that  district  there 
wese  very  few  persons  of  sufficient  age,  who  could 
not  read.  The  people  were  in  general  sober, 
decent,  regular  m  their  attendance  on  public 
worship ;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  precedmg 
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perate  climate,  nursed  in  the  largest  principles  of  freedom ;  nay  the  seed^  of  republicanisnh 
were  sown  in  the  first  formation  ol  the  leading  colonies.  Theyhad  already  a  popular  govern- 
ment. They  were  inured  to  arms,  to  hardsmps,  and  toils.  The  spirit  of  improvement  ani- 
mated them  in  a  thousand  different  lines.  They  were  expert  seamen ;  their  country  abounded ; 
in  excellent  harbours ;  and  in  their  geographical  situation,  they  were  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  our  detached,  more  recently  settled  colonies)  the  sole  civilized  people  in  a  great 
tract  of  continent,  which  seemed  to  offer  to  them  the  tempting  prospect  of  becoming  there 
the  only  political  power.  With  all  this,  they  were  near  enougn  to  our  insidious  enemies  to* 
be  constantly  instigated  to  resistance  by  their  arts,  and  effectually  aided  by  their  arms  and 
resources.  To  what  one  of  these  many  particulars,  shall  we  discover  a  parallel  among  our 
Hindoo  subjects?  To  none,  as  they  now  are;  and  in  various  important  points,  no  resem- 
blance is  ever  to  be  expected.  The  oriffb,  the  physical  character  and  condition,  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  state  of  the  Hindoos,  have  already  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this 
essay,  to  be  totally  different.  On  their  local  circumstances  only,  it  remains  to  say,  in  addition 
to  what  was  before  inUmated,  a  few  words.  If  they  were  ever  "  to  exalt  the  spear  of  enmity  " 
against  their  ancient  mastery,  they  would  do  so  almost  environed  by  Hindoos,  whose  faith: 
they  had  renounced,  and  to  whom  their  apostacy  would  have  rendered  them  odious.  Could 
they  trust  such  neighbours  as  allies,  or  resist  them  as  enemies?  What  their  interest  would 
obviously  require  them  to  avoid,  surely  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  would  be  so 
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years,  one  instance  of  the  commission  of  a  capital 
crime  among  them  had  not  occurred.  The  doc- 
trines of  Paine  found  little  to  work  upon  in  such 
a  community ;  the  Bible  was  reverenced  there, 
and  every  man  kept  steadily  within  his  own 
place. 

But  we  are  not  left  in  this  case  to  smaller 
instances  of  individual  observation.  An  experi- 
ment has  been  going  on  upon  a  large  scale  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
nation,  in  the  two  countries  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.  The  common  classes  of  the  former  country 
have  unhappily  been  too  generally  kept  in  igno- 
rance to  the  present  day ;  and  are  not  the  conse- 
quences most  obvious  and  most  serious  ?  How 
lamentably  are  the  lower  people  there  distin- 
guished by  vicious,  turbulent,  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings? In  what  division  of  the  British 
dominions  has  there  appeared  so  great  a  pro- 
pensity to  embrace  democratic,  disorganizing 
principles?  And  it  is  observable,  that  these 
principles,  and  die  barbarities  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  remoter,  less 
enlightened  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the 
vicinities  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  other  considerable 
places  more  civilized  by  knowledge,  have  been 
more  orderly  and  quiet.  Scotland,  on  the  con- 
trary, hai  been  remarkable  for  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  have,  m  general,  been  distinguished  for 
near  two  centuries  past  by  a  spirit  of  sobriety  and 
order.  In  the  more  remote  inaccessible  parts  of 
that  country,  whither,  obstructed  by  particular 
causes,  light  penetrated  more  slowly,  regularity 
and  ffood  order  were  also  of  later  establishment ; 
but  the  natives  of  those  divisions,  misguided  into 
excess  on  some  occasions  now  long  past,  have 
since  been  as  eminent  for  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
demeanour  at  home,  as  for  standing  numerously 
ill  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  who  have  bled  for 
the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this  country  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  at  the  present 
critical  juncture  have  come  conspicuously  for- 
ward, in  many  bands,  for  the  support  of  our  con- 
stitution and  our  religion,  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  even  to  set  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  religion,  and  the  good  principles 
it  inculcates,  and  to  regard  knowledge  merely 
as  power,  or  as  an  instrument  of  civilization, 
we  might  safely  rest  the  present  question  upon 
this  ground.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  would, 
in  the  end,  render  a  nation  more  disposed  to 
check  the  admission  of  disorganizing  principles. 
Doctrines  it  is  admitted,  while  new,  might  make, 
as  they  often  do,  an  irregular  impression ;  but  at 
length  these  irregularities  would  be  corrected  by 


good  sense  and  reflection ;  and  surely  literature,, 
even  in  its  lowest  stages,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  production  of  good  sense 
and  reflection  than  ignorance. 

But  when  we  take  into  the  question  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  and  all  its  salutary  principles, 
certainly  no  one  who  considers  their  force  and 
tendency  can  hesitate  how  to  decide.  Christianity 
was  given  to  be  •*  a  light  to  the  world;**  ignorance 
is  declared  in  the  inspired  writings  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  causes  ot   the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  nnd  of  the  vices  of  the  Heathens.    The 
ancient  Pharisees  were  condemned  by  the  Author 
of  our  religion  for  taking  away  the  key  of  know- 
ledge, that  is,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
people ;  which  also  has  been  eminently  the  sin  of^ 
the  Romish  Church.     It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  stated  prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  people  may  so  read  the  word  of  God  as  duly 
to  profit  by  it;  and  as  that  word  *^  thoroughly . 
furnishes^  those  who  submit  to  it  ^^  for  all gooc 
worksy"  so  where  else  shall  we  find  such  pointed 
authoritative  precepts  for  the  du3  regulation, 
order,  and  peace  of  society?     **  Put  the  people- 
*'  in  mind  to  he  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
"  and  to  obey  magistrates,  not  only  for  fear  of 
"  human  punishment,  but  for  cofisctence  sake;  to- 
"  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  LortTs 
**  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to 
"  governors  as  sent  by  him,  fur  so  is  the  toill  of 
"  God,     Prayers,  are  to  be  made  for  Kings  and  all. 
*^  in  authority,  that  toe  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace' 
**  able  life,  in  all  godliness  amd  honesty.    Christians 
"  are  commanded  to  study  to  be  quiet  and  to  muuT 
"  their  oion  business,  to  fear  God  and  the  King,  . 
**  and  not  to  meddle  xoith  those  who  ari  given 
"  to  change." 

Those  therefore,  who  would,  by  withholding . 
the  knowledge  of  letters  from  the  vulgar,  abridge 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  would  in  fact  aid  the 
views  of  such  as  wish  to  overthrow  our  Christian 
faith  and  our  civil  establishment.  If  there  be  any 
who  misuse  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  teach- 
ing a  wild  and  shallow  religion,  which  may  indeed' 
too  easily  connect  with  political  error  and  disor- 
der, the  remedy  must  assuredlv  be,  in  this  or  in 
any  similar  case,  not  to  leave  the  field  entirely  to 
mistaken  guides,  but  more  strenuously  to  oppose 
error  by  truth ;  and  if  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
personal  interest,  with  which  the  emissaries  of  se- 
dition have  laboured,  were  universally  employed 
on  the  other  side,  rationallv  and  solidly  to  incul- 
cate right  principles  and  wholesome  instructions, 
we  might  comfortably  hope,  that  the  attempts  of 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies  to  excite  internal 
troubles;  among  us  would  end  in  their  disappoint- 
ment and  disgrace. 
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unwise  as  to  commit.    And  if  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  an  European  power,  would  they 
thus  obtain  independence,  or  only  change  one  master  for  another?     On  all  the  coast  of  Hin-  *-• 

dostan  there  are  but  three  or  four  good  ports,  and  these  at  great  distances  from  each  other ;         , 
though  the  shore  is  in  many  places  accessible  to  an  invading  force,  and  there  are  some  tole-  }^^^^^  |?J*^^^"1 
rable  harbours  m  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  which  an  enemy  could  take  great  ^^^^^-^J^u'^^^ 
advantage.     Now  if  the  Hindoos  could  be  renovated  in  every  other  particular,  no  assignable  ^**'^'^^^"^  oubjects. 
period  can  be  imagined  for  their  acquiring  and  practising  the  art  or  navigation ;  and  there- 
fore those  of  them  now  subject  to  Great  Britain  must,  in  their  supposed  new  circum- 
stances, not  only  continue  to  need  the  supply  of  many  wants  from  that  country,  but  always 
be  exposed  to  the  hostile  approaches  of  the  navies  of  Europe.    By  a  people  so  circumstanced, 
it  does  not  appear  how  independence  is  attainable.    They  must,  in  effect,  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strongest  maritime  power.     Whilst  therefore,  we  continue  to  be  that  power,  it  is  rather 
to  be  expected  that  their  own  interest,  and  the  preference  which  their  imitation  of  our  manners 
will  have  given  us  over  other  European  nations,  will  jointly  induce  them  to  remain  safe  under 
OTir  protection ;  as  these  motives,  on  their  part,  will  strehgthen  us  in  India  against  European 
mvaders,  and  so  contribute  to  maintain  pur  naval  superiority  at  home ;  which  superiority,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  Hindoo  subjects,  is  still  more  necessary  for  the  preservation  ot  our 
Eastern  possessions,  than  it  would  be  on  the  supposed  approximation  oi  tliat  people  to  the 
British  cnaracter. 

It  may  now  be  fair  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  with  which  that  species  of  doubt  or  appre- 
hension, which  has  just  been  considered,  insmuates,  as  it  does,  some  moral  relation  between 
the  American  revolution,  and  such  principles  as  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  among  our  Indian 
subjects.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  the  Americans,  being  in  their  physical  character,  their 
local  and  political  circumstances,  the  same,  had  professed  Mahomedanism,  or  any  pagan 
religion,  tney  would  not  have  been  at  least,  equally  prone  to  a  revolution?  If  we  had  main- 
tained in  America,  the  same  kind  of  despotic  government  which  has  prevailed  in  the  East, 
where  the  sovereign,  when  dispatching  a  viceroy  to  a  distant  province,  could  seldom  know 
that  Jie  should  not  soon  have  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  will  it  be  asserted 
diait  our  authority  would  have  been  better  or  equally  secured  ?  But  after  all  that  is  said  of 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  now  a  fact  well  known,  that 
it  did  not  spring  from  the  general  disposition,  or  the  previous  design  of  the  people :  in  the 
{M>sse9sion  of  all  the  advantages,  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  had  not  become  impa- 
tient for  independence ;  and  among  the  reasons  to  be  assimied  for  the  attachment  which  then 
still  remained  among  them  for  this  country^  may  certainly  be  reckoned  their  possession  of 
the  same  language  and  religion. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  a  comparison  between  the  American  colonists,  and  the  natives  of  our 
Eastern  territories,  can  be  justly  instituted  only  in  considering  the  latter,  not  as  they  are  at 
present,  but  as  they  would  be  after  all  the  proposed  improvements  were  difiused  among 
tbem,  it  may  be  answered,  that  our  previous  statement  of  tne  effects  of  these  improvements, 
affords  matter  for  this  comparison,  so  far  as  things  contingent  and  unknown,  can  be  com- 
pared with  things  established  and  known ;  and  that  it  is  hii,  for  a  double  reason,  to  state 
the  present  disparity  between  the  two  races  of  people,  first  to  shew  the  immense  career  which 
the  Hindoos  have  yet  to  run,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  such  improvements  as  are  attainable, 
and  secondly  to  demonstrate,  that  in  the  character,  situation,  and  circumstances  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, at  the  asra  of  their  revolution,  there  were  radical  important  distinctions,  which  no 
knprovement,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  could  annihilate ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  could 
aever  be  expected  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  the  Americans  then  stood. 

Indeed  those  who  know  the  country  of  Hindostan  will  probably  think  that  political  liberty 
is  the  last  thing  likely  to  flourish  there.  Though  that  country  has  been,  from  causes  of 
a  different  nature  which  wi^  be  hereafter  noticed,  always  subject  to  revolutions  and  convul- 
sions ;  a  revolution,  the  idea  and  act  of  the  popular  mind,  upon  the  principles,  or  rather  from 
an  abuse  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  would  be  as  great  a  political  phenomenon  as  the 
world  has  exhibited,  and  one  of  which  Asia  has  given  no  example.  To  bring  a  timid  sub- 
missive people,  whom  the  Tartars  called,  "  worshippers  ofpotoer"  up  to  the  manliness  of 
the  European  character,  to  elevate  the  feeblest  of  them,  the  Bengalese,  to  so  high  a  point  of 
energy,  that  like  the  American  descendants  of  the  British  themselves,  they  should  plan  the 
daring  project  of  an  independent  empire,  seems  to  be  something  beyond  what  has  yet  been 
seen,  or  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  effects  of  institutions,  civil  or  religious,  upon 
nations. 

Having  thus  ccmsidered  the  adverse  consequences  held  forth  by  the  objection,  it  naay 
now  be  proper  to  notice  more  particularly,  the  favourable  suppositions  which  it  contains. 
The  dangers  it  fears,  are  the  dangers  of  prosperity.  If  then,  this  prosperity  were  realized, 
and  the  produce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  riches  of  the  country  were  greatly  increased,  as 
according  to  the  objection,  English  manners,  tastes  and  wants,  must  also  have  become  com- 
mon, would  not  exports  thither,  and  the  reciprocal  commerce  arising  from  the  change  (not 
to  r^on  the  imposts  which- merchandize,  now  hardly  taxed  at  all,,  would  then  easily  bear) 
be  proportionabfy  augmented  ?  For  what  series  of  years,  and  with  what  multiplying 
flowers,  may  we  then  conceive  this  augmentation  to  be  progressive  ?  Large  as  the  asser- 
tion may  seem,  perhaps  the  shortest  term  we  could  assign  to  it  would  produce  an  accumu- 
lation of  commercial  profits  and  advantages,  more  than  tantamount  to  a  very  high  valua- 
tion of  the  fee-simple  of  our  provinces,  if  we  could  suppose  a  sale  of  them  to  be  now  made. 
And  it  is  fiur  also  to  admit,  that  if  the  country  were  tiAally  lost,  our  commerce  might  still 
be  necessary  to  it,  and  possibly  even  continue  to  increase.  Such  then  would  be  the  con- 
clusion afforded  by  this  formidable  objection ;  if  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  were  to  allow 
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the  process  described  in  it^  to  go  on  without  resistance  to  its  exceptionable  parts.  But  we 
trust,  we  have  already  shewn,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  this  concession,  and  that  whilst  it 
holds  forth  evils,  only  as  distant  and  hypothetical,  it  is  obliged,  as  the  sole  ground  of  its 
apprehension,  to  admit  advantages  to  be  certain  and  proximate. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  one  important  position,  already  mentioned  to  be  tacitly  con- 
tained in  the  objection,  "  that  in  a  system,  opposite  to  the  one  here  proposed,  must  consist 
"  our  future  safety  and  stability  in  India."  Unwilling  as  the  writer  is,  to  enter  on  so  delicate 
a  subject,  and  indeed  inadequate  to  the  due  treatment  of  it,  he  feels  himself  called  by  his 
argument,  to  make  some  circumspect  observations  upon  it.  Certainly  in  a  political  view, 
the  great  question  which  this  country  has  to  determine  respecting  India  is,  "What  are  the 
"  best  means  of  perpetuating  our  empire  there  *  ?"  Not,  what  set  of  measures  or  line  of  policy 
may  suit  with  the  aspects  of  the  day,  or  keep  up  the  motion  of  the  machine  of  government ; 
but  upon  what  general  principles  may  we  best  hope  to  make  our  connection  with  that 
country  permanent,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  indissoluble  ?  Towards  the  determination  of  this 
question,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  the  past  history  of  our  Indian  provinces  (or  let 
us  say  to  those  of  Bengal  in  particular,  the  chief  seat  of  our  dominion)  and  to  the  character 
of  the  natives  of  them.  The* English,  it  is  true,  were  at  first  guided  in  their  eastern  admi- 
nistration, rather  by  nascent  events,  than  by  abstract  principles  or  recorded  experience ; 
but  however  natural  this  may  be,  in  the  progress  to  establishment,  a  more  extended  survey 
of  the  course  of  past  affairs  in  the  acquired  country,  with  their  causes  and  consequences, 
may  well  befit  the  new  possessors,  when  firmly  settled  in  their  power.  It  is  not  perhapB 
enough  to  exempt  them  from  this  review,  that  they  follow  a  system  of  government  widely 
different  from  the  system  of  their  predecessors,  and  are  themselves  a  very  different  people. 
Among  their  Asiatic  subjects,  certain  general  properties  which  belong  to  human  nature, 
and  certain  peculiar  quahties  resulting  from  a  peculiar  composition  of  society,  may  be 
expected  to  nave  a  steady  operation,  where  not  controlled  by  stnnxger  influences.  If  we 
look  back  then  to  the  history  of  Bengal  for  five  centuries,  we  shall  find,  that  except  in  the 
period  when  the  Mogul  empire  was  in  its  vigour,  and  the  component  parts  of  it  thereby 
kept  in  peace  with  each  other,  tbat  country  has  been  the  scene  of  Irequent  revolutions ;  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  discover,  that  as  the  despotism  of  eastern  government  may  be  reckoned 
the  first  and  remote  principle  of  such  changes,  so  they  have  immediately  proceeded  horn 
two  causes,  the  lawless  spirit  of  ambitious  adventure  common  among  all  the  miUtary  tribes 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  nature  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Persians  and  Tartars,  who  have  poured  into  it  from  early  ages,  have  generally  been 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who  brought  little  with  them  but  their  swords.  With  these  they  have 
not  unfrequently  carved  their  way  to  dignity  and  empire.  Power  has  been,  and  is  their 
darling  object ;  nothing  was  scrupled  by  them  to  obtain  it;  the  history  of  Mahomedan  rule 
in  Hindostan  is  full  of  treasons,  assassinations,  fratricides,  even  parricide  is  not  unknown  to 
it.  These  northern  adventurers  by  their  spirit  and  pursuits,  became  in  fact  an  accession,  of 
more  active  and  stronger  quahties  indeed,  to  the  military  division  of  the  people  of  Hindos- 
tan. The  Hindoos,  thougn  held  to  be  less  prone  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  have  not  how- 
ever, carried  their  nicety  far,  when  the  prize  of  sovereignty  or  authority  has  been  in  qnes^ 
tion ;  but  among  them,  sanguinary  ambition  has  been  usually  confined  to  the  Brahmins  and 
the  miUtary  caste  ;  to  the  latter  more. 

The  miUtary  class  of  the  Hindoos,  which  in  its  institution  has  some  of  the  features  of  a 
militia,  forms  m  reaUty  a  great  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  ready  to  be  hired  on  all  occa- 
sions, though  usually  not  obliged  to  enter  into  actual  service.  Thus  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  cannot  always  command  their  assistance,  whilst  the  existence  of  such  a  body  may 
often  render  a  domestic  competitor,  or  a  foreign  enemy,  formidable  to  him.  From  this 
copious  source,  any  man  of  enterprise,  whatever  were  his  views  or  pretensions,  could  always 
find  partisans,  if  he  had  funds  to  entertain  them ;  the  treasure  of  the  prince  has  been  often 
used  by  his  servants,  to  hire  men  to  despoil  him  also  of  his  throne.  No  character  has  been  so 
bad,  no  cause  so  unjust,  as  not  to  And  an  army  to  support  it  if  there  were  money  to  pay 
them.  The  members  of  the  military  caste,  conceiving  themselves  destined  by  their  creation 
to  fight,  often  take  up  arms  with  the  same  indifference  and  indiscrimination  as  a  labourer 
takes  up  a  spade ;  insomuch  that  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  see  a  defeated  army  join  th^ 
standard  of  the  victor,  upon  the  same  principle  which  carries  the  labourer  from  one  em-»^ 
ployer,  with  whom  business  runs  low,  to  anotner  whose  service  and  means  he  deems  more 
sure.  The  military  Mahomedans  (for  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Tartars  who  settled 
in  Hindostan  fell  mto  the  lines  of  civil  life)  are  equally  ready  as  the  military  Hindoos  to 
engage  themselves  in  commotions,  quarrels,  and  any  species  of  warfare,  both  having  always^ 
in  times  of  confusion,  an  eye  to  plunder. 

From  this  institution  of  a  military  class,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  surely  impeached  bv  the 
general  effects  it  has  produced,^  the  military  spirit  came  at  len^h  to  reside  almost  wholly  in 
one  portion  of  the  people.  And  hence  may,  m  part  at  least,  have  followed  the  alj^tneas 
of  the  inferior  tribes,  composing  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  and  their  want  of  pubbc  spirits 
However  much  they  may,  on  mfferent  accounts,  have  preferred  a  Hindoo  to  aMabomman 

government^ 


♦  Some  will  be  ready  to  answer,  "  By  securing 
**  to  the  people  their  religion  and  laws;"  and  in  the 
just  sense  of  the  words,  namely,  that  no  violent 
change  in  either,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
people,  ii  to  be  enforced,  we  agree  to  the  propo- 


sition.  But  what  if  the  reh'gion  should  be  lesa 
favourable  to  our  dominion  than  another  system, 
and  the  people  were  induced  voluntarily  to  make 
that  other  their  religion ;  would  not  the  change 
be  for  our  intereit  ? 
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government,  no  instance  is  recollected  of  their  rising  to  support  any  nattre  prince,  or  keep  TJ 

out  any  invader.     The  whole  history  of  the  Mahomedan  empires  in  Hindostan,  as  virell  as  ' '' 

the  traces  vre  have  of  the  anterior  government  of  the  Hindoos,  and  v^rhat  we  see  in  modem  inqairy  for  imorov- 
days,  all  concur  to  prove  the  slavish  disposition  of  that  people,  and  their  vrant  of  attach-  ing  the  Condition  of 
ment  to  their  rulers.  our  Asiatic  Subjects. 

From  these  several  causes,  the  despotic  genius  of  Eastern  government,  the  exclusive 
liereditary  allotment  of  the  military  profession  to  one  class,  and  the  abject  character  of  the 
people,  have  proceeded  the  great  encouragement  of  individuals  to  the  violent  assumption  of 
power,  and  the  frequency  of  insurrections,  convulsions,  and  revolutions  in  that  country. 
And  the  same  causes,  though  their  operation  may,  by  various  circumstances,  be  occa- 
sionally suspended,  will  as  long  as  they  exist,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  same  effects. 
Hindostan  has  alternately  been  united  imder  one  great  head,  or  partitioned  into  many  states. 
New  conauerors  have,  in  different  ages,  appeared  on  that  continent,  who  increasing  as  they 
went  on,  nave  at  length,  by  the  vast  number  of  their  followers,  overwhelmed  every  tmngthat 
opposed  them.  We  now,  indeed,  see  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  prostrate,  and  may  be  apt 
to  think,  that  arranged  as  the  politics  and  powers  of  Hindostan  are,  the  same  order  of 
things  is  not  Ukely  to  return ;  but  it  was  upon  the  subversion  of  the  Patan  empire  that  the 
Moguls  rose ;  and  may  not  a  new  adventurer,  and  a  new  horde  from  Tartary,  establish  yet 
another  dynasty  ?  It  was  perfectly  in  the  option  of  Nadir  Shah,  when  he  entered  Delhi 
as  a  conoueror,  in  1739,  to  have  done  this*.  And  if  one  of  those  scourges  of  mankind  who 
have  so  trequently  desolated  India,  should  again  arise,  sending  his  fame,  and  the  idea  of 
his  "  happy  destiny"  before  him,  might  not  the  multitudes  collected  in  his  progress,  poured 
out  at  length  into  the  remote  quarter  of  Bengal,  endanger  our  existence  there  ?  "Whether 
we  suppose  him  to  advance  in  the  first  flash  of  conquest,  or  after  he  had  given  a  central 
consoudation  to  his  power,  he  would  be  backed  by  the  resources  of  a  vast  inland  region, 
by  large  armies  of  horse,  and  myriads  of  infantry.  If  we  now  figure  to  ourselves  the  pn>- 
CTess  of  his  operations,  it  will  not  bring  them  nearer ;  it  will  be  in  order  that  we  may  be 
better  guarded  against  them.  The  Tartars,  unaccustomed  to  cope  with  our  steady  mihtary 
gmllantry  and  skul,  might  be  repeatedly  repulsed.  Still  fresh  swarms  of  assailants  might 
be  brought  forward,  and  season  afler  season,  invasion  be  renewed.  We  could  bringfew 
cavalry  mto  the  field ;  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy  might  waste  and  exhaust  the 
country ;  the  landholders,  from  whom  the  revenues  are  derived,  would,  as  is  usual  in  Hin- 
dostan, upon  the  appearance  of  commotion,  withhold  the  payment  of  their  rents ;  the 
|MX)duce  of  the  distncts  which  the  enemy  might  occupy,  they  would  immediately  appro- 
priate; and  the  credit  of  our  government,  as  indeed  we  even  now  experience  in  times  of 
exigency,  would  not  procure  us  any  adequate  supplies.  We  should  thus  be  straitened  and 
embarrassed  in  our  resources ;  suspicions  of  our  stability  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  our 
subjects,  and  among  them  would  be  a  great  number  of  the  military  caste,  unemployed  by 
us,  and  ready  to  m^e  their  own  use  of  any  promising  occasion.  Many  of  those  suDJects, 
won  by  the  splendour  of  new  power,  and  the  proud  display  of  an  imperial  standard,  or 
desirous  of  securing  an  early  interest,  perhaps  indulging  new  nopes  from  a  revolution,  would 
fall  away  from  us :  others  would  wish  for  a  cessation  of  predatory  vexations,  at  the  expense 
of  our  expulsion.  The  Sepoys,  whose  attachment  to  us  has  appeared  surprising,  though 
the  causes  of  it  seem  neitner  inexplicable  nor  immutable  f,  suppUed  tardily,  and  perhaps 
only  partially  vrith  the  pay,  of  which  the  regular  advance  had  beiore  so  conciliated  them  to 
our  service ;  and  instead  of  being  animated  by  the  career  of  victory,  cooped  up  in  a  dubious 
defensive  warfare,  might  also  be  tempted  to  fisten  to  the  large  oflers  of  a  dazzing  leader,  in 
whom  their  ready  notions  of  fatalism  might  easily  present  to  them  a  new  king  of  the  world. 
In  such  an  arduous  crisis,  we  trust  that  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  bravery,  fortitude, 
and  military  science,  would  be  performed  on  our  part ;  but  must  not  our  lasting  dependence 
be  chiefly  on  British  troops,  on  our  maritime  power,  and  on  supplies  by  sea  ?  With  all 
these,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  oppressive,  how  threatening,  a  long  struggle,  maintained 
under  such  circumstances,  possibly  by  aids  derived  from  the  mother  country,  must  be  to 
us ;  how  much  also  it  must  shake  our  interests  and  our  stability  in  the  rest  of  India.  Now 
in  any  such  state  of  things,  in  any  case  of  the  same  nature,  less  extreme,  what  would  be  of 
more  importance  to  us,  what  could  so  effectually  fortify  our  cause,  as  to  have  the  people  of 
our  territories  sincerely  attached  to  our  government ;  to  have  established  in  their  minds 
such  an  affectionate  participation  in  our  lot,  such  an  union  with  our  interests,  as  should 
counteract  the  defection,  defalcations,  and  treachery,  to  be  otherwise  apprehended  from  the 
ordinary  bent  and  practice  of  the  Asiatic  character?  We  should  thus  have  the  service  of 
all  the  resources  vmich  our  rich  provinces  contained,  we  should  have  the  steady  adherence 
and  co-operation  of  the  people,  and  in  this  way,  might  certainly  confound  and  baffle  even 
the  powerful  preparations  of  an  imperial  despot,  to  whose  affairs  long  and  spirited  resistance 
might  prove  highly  detrimental,  by  encouraging  distant  provinces  which  he  had  before  over- 
tun,  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  And  how  are  our  subjects  to  be  formed  to  a  disposition  thus 
favourable  to  us,  to  be  changed  thus  in  their  character,  but  by  new  principles,  sentiments,  and 
tastes,  leading  to  new  views,  conduct,  and  manners ;  all  which  would,  by  one  and  the  same 
effect,  identity  their  cause  with  ours,  and  proportionably  separate  them  from  opposite 
interests  ?  It  is  not,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  from  such  a  change;  but  in  continuing  as 
we  are,  that  we  stand  most  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  political  revolution.    The  objection 

vdiich 

*  If  we  had,  we  might  probably  have  still  been  mere  merchants  in  India. 


t  See  note  to  page  95. 
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""■""'""'"""""       which  conceives  remote  evils  to  result  from  a  plan  of  improvement,  does  not  advert  to  others 
I*  which  may,  in  the  mean  time,  arise  from  causes  of  a  dinerent  kind.     We  join  with  it  in  the 

desire  of  securing  in  permanence,  the  fair  possession  this  country  has  obtained  (more,  it 

Mr.  Grant's  State  may  be  concluded,  by  the  over-ruling  dispensation  of  Providence,  than  by  any  scheme  of 
of  Society  in  Asia,  man,)  but  differ  as  to  the  means.  To  us  it  appears,  that  nothing  promises  so  fair  for  the 
end  proposed,  as  engaging  the  attachment  and  regard  of  the  people,  and  removing  those 
causes  which  have  hitherto  made  them  so  acquiescent  in  every  change.  It  was  this  passive 
temper,  joined  to  the  expectations  which  many  might  entertain  from  the  deposition  of  the 
reigning  Nabob,  that  contributed  to  our  easy  acquisition  of  the  country ;  but  the  same 
temper  would  render  our  hold  of  it  Jess  sure  in  any  arduous  contest.  At  present,  we  are 
eveiy  way  different  from  the  people  whom  we  hold  in  subjection;  different  in  country,  in 
language,  in  manners,  in  customs,  in  sentiments,  and  in  religion ;  their  interest  also,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  memoir,  they  must  conceive  to  be  different  from 
ours.  What  then  can  be  a  heating  principle  with  re^rd  to  all  these  points,  but  a  principle 
of  asHmilatian,  a  common-bond^  wmch  shall  give  to  both  parties  the  reality  and  the  convic- 
tion of  mutual  benefit  from  the  connection?  Without  an  uniting  principle,  a  conjoining  tie 
of  this  nature,  we  can  suppose  the  country  to  be,  in  fact,  retained  only  by  mere  power ;  but 
in  the  same  degree  that  an  identity  of  sentiments  and  principles  would  be  established,  we 
should  exhibit  a  sight  new  in  the  region  of  Hindostan,  a  people  actively  attached,  cordially 
affected  to  their  government,  and  thus  aumnenting  its  strength.  In  this  laudable  way,  we 
should  become  more  formidable  to  the  other  powers  of  that  continent,  we  should  be  best 
secured  against  foreign  enemies,  insurrections,  and  the  dangers  of  an  hereditary  military 
.body ;  we  should  have  more  support  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  in  a  word,  be  most 
effectually  guarded  against  a  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  radical  principle  of  the  conclusion  thus  made,  a  conclusion  to 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character,  and  the  experience  that  progressive  time 
has  afforded  of  the  effects  of  knowledge,  particularly  the  divine  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
may  now  easUy  lead  an  ordinary  mind,  directed,  according  to  the  judicious  historian  of 
The  ancient  European  Intercourse  with  India,  the  policy  of  the  Grecian  conqueror  of  that 
country,  in  securing  his  Eastern  acquisitions.  However  different,  in  other  respects,  the 
circumstances  of  that  celebrated  personage  may  be  from  ours,  in  this  we  agree  with  nim,  that 
we  have  an  Asiatic  empire  to  maintain.  And  Dr.  Robertson,  who  in  acknowledging  the 
eccentricities  of  that  extraordinary  man,  gives  him  also  the  credit  of  profound  poUtical 
views,  observes,  "  he  early  perceived,  that  to  render  his  authority  secure  and  permanent,  it 
*'  must  be  established  in  the  affection  of  the  nations  he  had  subdued,  and  maintained  by  their 
"  arms ;  and  that  in  order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  between  the  victors 
"  and  the  vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  beincor- 
'^  porated  and  become  one  people,  by  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  by  adopting  the  same 
'^  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline  J^  It  is  the  leading  idea  only  of  this  policy,  that  is  meant 
to  be  applied  here ;  and  that  leading  idea  is  plainly  the  principle  of  assimilation.  It  would 
neither  suit  us,  nor  our  subjects,  to  act  upon  it  universally,  as  Alexander  proposed.  We 
ought  not  to  wish,  that  the  distinctions  between  the  two  races  should  be  lost,  or  to  aim  at 
introducing  into  Asia  laws  framed  for  this  country ;  but  to  attach  our  subjects  by  affection,  by 
interest,  by  winning  them  to  our  religion  and  our  sentiments, — ^this  would  be  at  once  to  add 
to  their  happiness,  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  object  which  the  great  conqueror  had  in  view, 
that  of  rendering  our  authority  */  permanent  and  secure.*' 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  some  other  considerations,  which  shall  be  briefly  noticed. 
It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  since  our  first  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  war 
and  politics,  the  native  powers  have  improved  in  military  discipline,  and  that  we  now  find 
it  necessary  to  bring  into  the  field,  armies  proportionably  larger  than  those  that  served  to 
achieve  our  early  victories.  Having  so  interesting  an  evidence  of  the  capability  of  the 
natives  to  improve,  there  appears  no  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  their  advancement  in 
military  skill  may  not  be  further  progressive.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  our  civil  policy  will  also  in  time  force  themselves  upon  their  attention,  and  from 
the  cogent  motive  of  self-interest,  produce  at  least  some  imitations.  All  the  advances 
they  make  in  the  arts  of  war  or  of  peace,  will  serve  to  lessen  that  superiority  in  both,  by 
which,  under  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  us  as  foreigners,  and  with  forces  comparatively 
small,  we  have  acquired  an  ascendency  among  the  powers  of  Hindostan.  The  nearer  we 
approach  to  an  equality,  the  more  these  disadvantages  vrill  be  felt.  Our  business  seems  to 
be  therefore,  by  new  resources  in  policy,  still  to  preserve  the  relative  rank  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  stood ;  and  what  can  more  directly  conduce  to  this  end,  than  to  infuse  new  prin- 
ciples of  attachment,  of  activity,  and  industry,  among  the  people  we  govern,  thus  strengthening 
their  character,  and  deriving  additional  support  from  them. 

The  European  nations  have  an  undisputed  possession  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  are  now  so 
much  connected  with  the  continent  of  India,  that  every  material  change  which  takes  place  in 
them,  may  be  expected,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  extend  its  influence  thither.  It  cannot 
be  irrational,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  astonishing  events  which  have  lately  con- 
vulsed Europe,  and  are  likely  to  produce  consequences  durable  and  momentous,  may  have 
their  bearings  upon  our  Asiatic  interests.  That  exorbitant  ambitious  power  which  seeks  our 
destruction,  may  aim,  by  different  channels  and  instruments,  to  excite  troubles  and  disorders 
in  our  possessions,  or  to  embroil  us  with  our  Indian  neighbours.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  head  of  a  vast  country,  in  a  fine  climate,  and  sin^lar  in  the  felicity  of  its  position  for  a 
great  emporium,  whether  it  remain  with  us  or  fail  under  French  influence,  will  probably,  by 
a  change  already  begun  in  its  internal  policy,  swarm,  at  no  distant  period,  with  a  numerous 
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rttee,  of  European  character  and  descent,  planted  at  the  entrance  into  the  Indian  seas,  and 

witlun  two  months  sail  of  the  Indian  coasts.     Another  great  colony  of  the  same  race,  in  a  I* 

climate  equally  favourable  to  the  human  constitution,  is  springing  up  on  the  eastern  side  of         .         , 

the  Indian  Ocean.    The  appearance  of  many  adrenturers  of  these  descriptions  on  the  shores  Inquhy  for  improve 

of  Hindostan,  as  one  day  they  may  be  exported  to  appear,  (a  day  perhaps  nearer  than  it  is  ""K  J^Coirfitionof 

possible  to  bring  other  apprehended  improvements,)  can  hardly  iaii  to  have  some  effect  upon  ^^''-^w^^'cbubjecu. 

the  political  affairs  of  that  country,  those  of  the  native  princes  as  well  as  our  own.     In  all 

these,  or  any  other  supposable  cases  then,  the  more  closely  we  bind  the  people  under  our  rule 

to  ourselves,  the  more  nrmly  shall  we  be  prepared,  in  that  quarter,  against  adverse  events  and 

combinaticHis. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some,  in  opposition  to  the  systematical  improvement  here  proposed, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Biitish  government  and  character,  espedaUy  where  the  intenmxture 
of  Europeans  is  large,  will  of  itself  gradually  produce  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  our 
Eastern  subjects.  I^t  this  position  to,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  amnitted^  it  is  one  interesting 
enough  to  merit  some  attention.  The  English,  in  their  obscure  commercial  state,  were  litUe 
known  or  regarded  by  the  people  whom  they  now  govern.  Their  elevation  to  povier,  brought 
into  public  display  all  the  particulars  of  their  character,  with  their  manners  and  customs. 
These,  in  various  mstances;  at  first  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  who  thought,  with 
a  kind  of  horror,  of  the  new  masters  to  whom  they  bowed.  But  by  degrees  they  perceived^ 
that  usages  the  most  repugnant  to  their  ideas,  were  firee  of  that  turpitude  which  they  had 
associate  with  them.  They  found  these  foreigners  superior  to  them  m  general  powers  and 
knowledge,  in  personal  honour  and  humanity;  and  at  length  saw  the  Sritish  government 
assume  a  character  of  equity  and  patriotism,  unknown  in  their  preceding  admmistrations. 
These  qualities,  it  shall  be  granted,  have  a  tendency  to  conciliate  in  some  measure,  the  natives 
vjho  are  near  enough  to  observe  them.  Among  those  who  live  in  our  settlements,  or  are  much 
connected  with  Europeans,  long  habits  of  mtercourse  have  softened  down  repugnancies,  or 
blunted  the  sensations  which  our  manners  at  first  inspired ;  and  there  is  in  such,  an  apparent, 
{>erhap8  a  real  abatement  of  jealousy  and  solicitude  respecting  their  own  notions  and  puno* 
tiKos.  But  in  all  these  varying  aspects  of  the  European  character,  something  essential  to  those 
disposed  to  fall  into  an  imitation  of  it  has  been  absent.  Men  that  meet  together  in  this 
country  for  the  purposes  of  business,  seldom  enter  into  communication  respecticg  the  founda-* 
tions  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  any  serious  discussion  of  this  nature,  occurs  stiU  more  rarely 
there.  The  indifference  for  religion,  which  Mr.  Hume  ascribes  to  the  EngUsh  in  general  of 
the  present  age, — (he  calls  it  profound  indifference,) — ^may  there  pass  for  liberal  toleration,  or 
complaisant  forbearance  towards  inferiors  of  another  faith.  Discovering  in  their  intercourses 
with  us  little  of  the  nature  of  the  religion  we  profess,  they  will  not,  of  course  be  apt  to  refer 
the  good  qualities  of  which  the  EngUsh  appear  possessed,  to  that  source ;  nor  will  tney  know, 
that  the  national  standard  of  morals  formed  firom  it,  has  an  influence,  even  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  who  payno  particular  regard  to  a  religious  system.  If  then  any  of  the  Hindoos  should,  in 
time,  feel  some  tendency  to  imitate  that  fireedom  in  manners,  sentiments,  and  intercourse, 
that  latitude  as  to  religious  opinions  and  observances,  which  they  see  in  their  European 
masters,  what  would  be  the  consequence  but  evidently  this,  that  they  would  be  loosened  from 
their  own  religious  prejudices,  not  by  the^  previous  reception  of  another  system  in  their 
Stead,  but  by  becoming  indifferent  to  every  system.  For  a  transition  from  one  error  to 
another  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  more  readily  made,  than  a  transition  from  error  to 
truth.  Error  is  more  easily  imbibed,  more  hardly  eradicated ;  truth  mote  slowly  received, 
more  easily  resigned.  And  m  this  way  it  is,  that  if  we  conceive  the  anarchal  principles  which 
have  burst  forth  in  Europe  ever  to  spread  to  India,  they  will  be  most  likely  to  nave  their 
entrance.  Ind^  so  wonderfully  contagious  do  they  appear  to  be,  so  congemal  to  the  worst 
qualities  of  human  nature,  that  it  may  De  difficult  to  pomt  out  a  place  where  they  can  find 
nothing  to  fasten  upon.  Societies  in  which  much  corruption  and  much  superstition  prevail, 
seem  in  general  more  Uable  to  them,  than  those  in  whicn  true  religion  ana  morals  are  still 
strongly  rooted.  T^e  French,  it  wBl  readily  be  allowed,  fell  into  them  more  readily 
than  they  would  have  embraced  any  scheme  of  personal  reformation,  or  a  more  pure  and 
strictly  practical  religious  system.  The  abuses  of  civil  and  religious  institutions  lead  to  them, 
and  furnish  the  most  plausible  pretences  for  them.  False  principles,  and  the  fooleries  of  ai 
false  religion,  even  when  used  to  support  things  good  in  themselves,  as  government  and  sub- 
ordination, would  ill  stand  before  such  arts  and  abilities  as  have  lately  assailed  the  truth. 
Truth  only  is  invincible.  To  teach  it  therefore,  is  to  take  the  surest  means  of  excluding  the 
infection  of  licentious  disorganizing  sophistries.  A  change  from  false  religion  to  the  true,  is 
a  movement  from  an  exposed  place  to  a  strong  fortress ;  and  every  advance  made  in  the 
system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  here  recommended,  so  far  from  opening  the  way  to 
those  loose  latitudinarian  notions  which  tend  to  a  rejection  of  all  authority,  would  establish 
rights,  human  and  divine,  upon  their  proper  basb,  and  bind  the  conscience  to  the  observance 
of  them. 

To  these  considerations,  which  on  the  whole  may  certainly  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of 
attention,  two  other  reflections  may  serve  to  give  additional  weight.  First, — It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  number  of  lower  Europeans  will  go  on  to  encrease  in  our  territories ;  they  mix  most 
with  the  natives,  and  by  them  tne  worst  part  of  our  manners  will  be  exhibited.  Secondly, — 
By  the  security  which  we  have  with  great  wisdom  given  to  the  land  tenures  of  Bengal, 
thie  value  of  property  there,  and  the  consideration  arising  from  the  possession  of  it,  will 
naturally  be  enhanced,  00  tiiat  in  process  of  time,  the  owners  of  lai^  estates,  hitherto  little 
productive  to  them,  may  become  of  consequence  by  their  wealth  and  poiBsessions.  We  know 
also,  that  encreasing  prosperity  tends  to  strengthien  pride  and  disorderly  propensities.    Here 
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again,  therefore,  we  find  motives  for  the  introduction  of  our  principles ;  for  if  some  at  leasty 
l)oth  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  may  be  led,  by  European  manners,  to  adopt. new  ideas  of 
relaxation,  at  the  same  time  that  new  powers  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  we  ought, 
in  good  policy  and  reason,  to  commumcate  to  them  a  system  which,  divested  of  all  burt&n'* 
some  unnecessary  ceremonies,  and  all  superstitious  folly,  is  yet  calculated  to  produce  a  purer 
and  higher  influence  than  their  own,  upon  the  general  moral  conduct,  and  all  the  relative 
duties  of  life.  As  then  we  have  already  oeen  gradually  led,  by  good  sense  and  expediency,  to 
introduce  r^ulations  derived  from  our  national  ideas  and  principles,  into  the  government  and 
management  of  our  possessions,  their  advantage  and  our  safety  may  dispose  us  also  to  wish, 
that  our  reUgion  and  moral  principles  might  obtain  a  fair  estabUshment  there ;  for  if  we  can 
suppose,  that  through  the  encreasmg  relations  between  Europe  and  India,  the  common  lights 
and  manners  of  Europeans  adventuring  thither  should  ever  make  a  strong  impression,  unac- 
companied by  the  knowledge  of  those  principles,  which  do  not  propagate  themselves  sponta- 
neously, and  are  not  to  be  implanted  without  culture  and  care,  that  change  might  not  be 
&vourable  to  our  interests ;  since  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe  seem  emphatically  to 
point  out,  that  nothing  but  such  principles  can  be  depended  upon,  for  keeping  subjects  in 
obedience  and  subordination*. 

In 

Several  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  made 
a  violent  attack  upon  these  resolutions,  snd  the 
following  is  an  abstract  of  all  the  arguments  or 
objections  urged  against  them,  as  they  are  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Woodfall.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  an^  reference  is  made  here  to  the  opinions 
then  given,  because  they  stand  connected  with 
particular  names;  and  it  is  far  from  being  the 
wish  of  the  writer  to  introduce  any  thing  that 
may  seem  to  have  even  a  remote  tendency  to 
personality ;  but  as  opinions  delivered  in  a  public 
assembly,  and  afterwards  made  more  public  by 
the  press*  are  fairly  open  to  animadversion,  so 
justice  to  the  present  subject,  renders  some  notice 
of  those  now  m  question,  indispensable. 

Objections  statbd  generally.  "That 
*'  sending  missionaries  into  our  Eastern  territo* 
<*  ries,  is  the  most  wild,  extravagant,  expensive, 
*'  unjustiiiable  project,  that  ever  was  suggested 
**  by  the  most  visionary  speculator.  That  the 
"  principle  is  obnoxious,  impolitic,  unnecessary, 
*'  full  of  mischief,  dangerous,  useless,  unlimited.'^ 

Specific  Arguments,  First  Class.  "  The 
"  plan  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic ;  it 
'<  would  affect  the  peace  and  ultimate  security  of 
<*  our  possessions.  It  tends  to  endanger  and 
"  injure  our  aflBeurs  there  most  fatally,  it  would 
<*  either  produce  disturbances,  or  bring  the 
'*  Christian  religion  into  contempt.  Holding  one 
'*  faith  or  religion,  is  the  most  strong  common 
'<  cause  with  mankind,  and  the  moment  that  took 
<'  place  in  India  there  would  be  an  end  of  British 
"  supremacy. 

*'  That  the  principle  of  proseljrting  was  tnipo- 
*^  Utic^  and  was,  or  ought  to  be  exploded,  in  wo 
<'  enlightened  a  period  as  the  eighteenth  oeii» 
**  tury." 

<*  That  it  would  be  a  most  serious  and  firtal 
«  disaster,  if  natives  of  character*,  even  a  hun^ 


*  These  several  objections,  and  the  answers  to 
them,  excepting  the  sixth  and  seventh,  were,  as 
to  their  substance  and  scope,  committed  to  writing 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1792,  though  not 
then  in  any  shape  brought  into  notice.  In  April 
1793}  &  discussion  took  place  in  a  general  Court 
of  Proorietors  of  East  India  Stock,  in  which  al- 
most ail  the  same  objections  were  advanced,  by 
persons  with  whom  the  writer  never  had  any  com- 
munication on  such  subjects.  This  was  on  occa- 
sion of  two  resolutions  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, very  honourably  for  itself,  had  voted  in  the 
view  of  introducing  the  purport  of  them  into  the 
Act  of  Parlimnent  then  about  to  be  passed,  for 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Resolutions  were  these : 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
^'  House,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  tod  bounden 
'*  duty  of  the  legislature,  to  promote,  by  all  just 
^  and  prudent  tneans^  the  interests  and  happiness 
^*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in 
^*  India ;  and  that  for  tliese  ends,  such  measures 
^  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may  gradually  tend  to 
''  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge^  and  to 
**  their  reUgious  and  moral  improvement, 

"  Resolved,  That  sufficient  means  of  religious 
<'  worship  and  instruction  be  provided  for  all 
**  persons  of  the  Protestant  communion  in  the 
**  service,  or  under  the  protection  of  the  East 
*<  India  Compan^^  in  Asia,  proper  ministers  being 
*'  from  time  to  time  sent  out  from  Great  Britain 
<^  for  those  purposes ;  and  that  a  chaplain  be 
**  maintained  on  board  every  ship  of  500  tons 
<<  burthen,  and  upwards,  in  Uie  East-India  Com- 
^^  pany's  employ;  and  that  moreover,  no  such 
«'  ministers  or  chaplains  shall  be  sent  out,  or 
'<  appoint^  until  they  first  shall  have  been  ap- 
<<  proved  of,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
«( the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being." 


*  It  will  be  retnerabcred,  thst  these  are  chiefly  Hapten, 
tonething  of  whose  character  and  worship  ne  haYO  already 
seen.  With  whatever  indifference  idolatry  may  be  viewed, 
and  hdwever  venial  it  may  be  accounted  in  these  times, 
even  by  persons  bom  in  Christian  countries,  it  is  a  crime 
against  wkich  the  displeasure  of  the  holy  and  troe  God,  the 
sovereign  and  unerrinff  judge  of  the  qualities  ot*  actions,  is 
expressed,  with  peculiar  indignation,  contempt,  and  abhor- 
rence, throughout  that  revelation  which  he  hath  vouchsafed 
to  ns ;  and  it  is  therein  shewn  to  have  often  broneht  on,  by 
its  nature  and  effects,  the  misery  and  ruin  of  individuals  and 
of  nations. 

Even  the  wiser  men  of  ancient  Pagan  Europe,  between 
the  superstition  of  which,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos, 
an  identity  has  been  proved,  (by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
Asiatic  Transactions,  Vol.  I.)  saw  and  complained  of  the 
evils  uf  their  popular  system  of  religion.  Cicero  brings  in 
an  Epicurean  philosopher,  arraigning  that  system  in  severe 
terras:  **  The  most  absurd  things,  observes  he,  are  said  by 
"  the  poets,  things  which  are  noxious  even  by  the  agreeable 
«•  style  in  which  they  are  conveyed ;  for  they  have  intro- 
«  duoed  gods  mad  with  anger,  inflamed  with  lust,  and  have 
*'  presented  to  our  view  their  wars,  battles,  fightings, 
"  wounds ;  their  hatred,  differences,  strivings ;  tiieir  births. 


"  deaths,  complaints,  lamentations ;  their  lusts,  exceeding 
"  in  every  kind  of  intemperance ;  their  adolteries,  fetters ; 
"  their  lying  with  mankind,  and  mortals  begotten  of  ira- 
"  mortal  gods."  (Dc  Nat.  Dear.  Lib.  I.  $.  16.)  And  again, 
in  the  person  of  a  Stoic,  he  thus  reprobates  the  same  system : 
"  The  introduction  of  feigned  gods,  has  begotten  ftlse 
"  opinions,  and  turbulent  errors  and  superstitions,  no  better 
"  than  old  wives'  fables ;  for  the  figures  of  the  gods,  their 
"  ages,  dress,  and  ornaments,  are  set  forth ;  their  allianceib 
"  marriages,  affinities ;  and  all  are  reduced  to  the  similitode, 
**  of  human  imbecility :  They  are  broueht  in  as  men  dit- 
**  turbed  by  passion ;  we  liear  of  then-  lusts,  sickness, 
"  anger ;  yea  as  fables  tells  us,  the  gods  have  not  wanted 

"  trars  and  battles These  things  are  said  and  beUeved 

"  most  sottishly,  and  are  full  of  extreme  vanity  and  futility." 
'*  {Ibid.  Ub.lt  $.38.) 

To  these  base  gods,  however,  temples  were  erected*  and' 
divine  honours  paid.  They  had  their  costly  trains  of  priests, 
services,  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  cames.  Some  of  their  rites 
were  atrociously  cruel,  others  uifamons  for  debancherj,' 
prostitution*  and  the  most  nnbridied  excesses.  Hence  cor- . 
ruption  was  diffused  amon^  the  people,  the  mor^  sysi 
even  of  the  philosophers,  was  very  defective,  and  I 
allowed  practices,  in  some  respects  abominable. 
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-  In  comin^y  as  we  now  do^  to  the  close  of  the  answer  to  the  last  and  most  material  of  the 
objections  which  are  foreseen  against  the  proposed  scheme,  that  objection  which  (questions  the  ^^^^ 

elLpediency  of  using  the  EngUsh  language,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  to  recollection  what  was  inunijvfor 
stated  in  the  first  openii^  of  it, — that  Sie  principle  of  communicatii^  our  Ught  and  know-  inffthe''Con 


improv* 

ingthe  Condition  of 

ledge,  our  Asiatic  Sabjectt. 


*^  dred  thousand  of  them,  were  converted  to 
**  Christianity." 

^*  That  the  establishment  of  seminaries  and 
*'  colleges  in  America,  was  one  of  the  most 
**  efficient  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  country. 

^'  That  suffering  young  clergymen,  (who  are 
<<  usually  of  pleasurable  habits,)  to  over-run  the 
^interior  of  India,  would  be  dangerous,  and 
^  prove  ultimately  destructive  to  the  .  ompany's 
« interest." 

Second  Class.  ''  The  scheme  would  be  un- 
^  successful.  It  is  extravagant  to  hope  for  the 
«  conversion  of  the  natives.  They  are  invincibly 
^  attached  to  their  own  castes ;  their  prejudices, 
^  manners,  and  habits,  are  all  against  a  change.'' 

**  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  overcome  prejudices 
^  fixed  by  the  practice  of  ages,  far  exceeding  the 
"  time  in  whicn  Britons  had  any  idea  of  religion 
^  at  aU.  The  attempt  is,  in  these  views,  idle, 
<<  absurd,  and  impracticable." 

*<  Only  the  dregs  of  the  people  can  be  con- 
f  verted ;  they  will  pretend  conversion,  and  dis- 
**  grace  Christianity. 

**  The  higher  and  more  respectable  natives,  are 
'^  people  of  the  purest  morality,  and  strictest 
^  virtue,  (this  was  said  only  by  one  speaker,  who 
**  knew  little  of  India.) 

"  The  services  of  religion  are  devoutly  per- 
^  formed  in  the  Company's  settlements  and  ships, 
**  either  by  clergymen  or  laymen,  and  their  eccle- 
**  sjasrical  estaUishments  are  sufficient." 

Tksrd  Class,  ^*  The  scheme  would  be  expensive, 
^*  The  expence  would  be  enormous,  intolerable ; 
'^  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.'' 

Fourth  Class,  <'  The  scheme  would  be  un- 
^*  limited,  in  respect  of  the  numbers  and  qualifi- 
^  cations  of  the  missionaries." 

All  these  objections  will  be  found  already  an- 
swered in  the  text.  A  few  brief  remarks  upon 
them  may  however  be  proper,  and  will  be  suf- 
flcient  here. 

1**.  The  objections  urg^ed  in  general  terms,  are 
merely  declamatory.  They  are  accompanied  by 
no  reasonings  or  elucidations.  But  the  principle 
which  they  censure  as  the  most  wild,  extravagant, 
uniustifiable,  mischievous,  dangerous,  useless,  im- 
politic, that  ever  was  suggested  by  the  most 
Yisionary  speculator,  is  the  principle  of  the  Gospel 
itself. 

Ihe  Gospel  was  propagated  by  missionaries; 
nussionaries  planted  it  m  the  diflerent  countries 
of  Europe.  Almost  al|  those  countries  have,  in 
imitation  of  the  same  practice,  sent  missionaries 
into  infidel  parts :  and  how  is  it  possible  for  men 
to  communicate  it  otherwise  ?  In  this  kingdom, 
two  societies  are  established  by  royal  charter,  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Heathen  lands ;  and 
there  is  a  third  society  of  long  standing,  employed 
in  the  same  object,  which  enrolls  among  its  mem- 
bers, many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
nation.  So  much  for  the  antiquity,  authority  and 
general  acknowledgment  of  this  principle^  which 
IS  treated  as  if  nothmg  like  it  had  ever  been  heard 
of  before. 

3^.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  first  and  sec<md 
classes  of  specific  objections,  militate  against  each 
other.  Since  the  scheme  proposes  only  a  pacific 
exposition  of  Christian  truths,  it  cannot  be  both 
dangerous  and  unsuccessful.  The  danger  is 
avowedly  founded  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
supposition  of  success.  If  success  therefore  is 
Qot  to  be  hoped  for,  where  is  the  danger  ?  And 
again,  if  the  scheme  really  tlireatens  so  much 
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danger,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  against 
success  ? 

These  cantradictory  objections  cannot  both  be 
just.  The  same  speaker  however,  who  is  reported 
to  have  "  thanked  God^  that  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  would  be  a  matter  of  impracticahSitiju 
strenuously  opposed  the  scheme  on  this  ground, 
that  the  moment  they  and  we  came  to  hold  one 
faith  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  supremacy  in 
the  East:  but  if  he  thought  it  impracticable  to 
convert  them  to  our  faith,  with  what  reason  could 
he  urge  the  danger  which  would  follow  from  such 
conversion  as  a  serious  and  alarming  objection  i 
When  the  cause  does  not  cMsty  neither  can  that, 
which  can  only  flow  from  it  as  its  efect, 

3^.  The  principle  of  not  communicating  to  the 
Hindoos  the  Christian  religion,  lest  this  should  in 
the  end,  destroy  our  government  over  them^  is  how- 
ever here  fairly  acknowledged  and  argued  upon. 
The  establishment  of  seminaries  and  colleges  in 
our  American  colonies,  is  in  the  same  spint  ad- 
verted  to  in  a  way  of  warning ;  ,as  if  Christianity 
had  produced  the  revolution  there,  when  in  fact 
they  were  men  of  infidel  opinions,  who  planned 
both  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

The  reason  assigned  in  justification  of  this  pre- 
cautionary principle  also  deserves  attention; 
'*  because  holding  one  religion  is  the  most  strong 
^'  common  cause  with  mankind,"  If  the  pro- 
posal had  been,  that  the  Engluh  should  become 
converts  to  Hindooism,  this  argument  might  have 
been  well  placed;  but  applied  to  the  present 
scheme,  it  can  only  operate  in  fiivour  of  it 

4^.  It  is  curious  to  find  it  alleged,  among  the 
arguments  against  the  proposed  clauses,  that 
some  of  the  Hindoos  were  too  good,  and  others 
too  bad  to  be  converted. 

This  was  advanced  by  only  one  gentleman,  little 
acquainted  with  India,  whose  speech  happening 
by  a  common  newspaper  to  reach  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Swartz,  already  noticed  as  long  a  missionary 
of  distinguished  reputation  in  the  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly  districts,  produced  from  him  a  vin- 
dication of  the  conduct  and  effects  of  the  mission 
in  which  he  is  concerned ;  a  vindication  firamed 
indeed  in  modest  and  simple  terms,  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  writer,  but  highly  honourable  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  and  though  he  intended  it 
not,  to  his  own.  This  piece,  too  good  to  be 
concealed,  has  been  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  £n^ish  Society  for  promoting  Cbrisdaa 
Knowledge,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  assertion  of  the  same  speaker,  that  tha 
higher  natives  of  India  are  people  of  the  purest 
iporality  and  strictest  virtue,  is  altogether  new, 
and  in  palpable  opposition  to  testimony  and  ex<* 
perience.  Upon  the  gospel  scheme,  no  man  is  too. 
good  or  too  bad  for  ths  benefits  it  proposes ;  and 
there  is  a  very  large  class  between  the  best  and 
the  worst,  of  whom  the  speaker  took  no  notioe* 
His  other  assertion,  that  the  ceremonies  of  r&* 
ligiou,  or  the  service  of  the  Commoa-prajrer 
Book,  were  with  great  decency  and  devotton 
regulariy  perform^  by  laymen  on  board  the 
Company's  ships,  and  on  land,  in  places  wfaero 
there  happened  to  be  no  clei^yman,  is  a  topic  for 
ridicule,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  so  serious  a 
kind;  Uie  reverse  of  this  assertion  being  so 
notorious.  And  is  there  no  use  for  a  minister  ofi 
religion,  but  to  perform  a  ceremony,  or  to  read  a 
form  of  prayer  once  a  week  ? 

5*^.  The  obj^tiona  urged  on  the  ground  o£ 
m  4 
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ledge^  and  the  channel  or  mode  of  communication^  were  two  distinct  thin^ ;  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  former  did  not  depend  on  the  choice  which  might  be  made  of  the  latter,  and  was 
alone  absolutely  contended  for.  The  channel  of  the  English  language,  however,  has  been 
preferred,  in  the  present  plan,  as  being  deemed  the  most  ample  and  effectual ;  and  though 
new,  also  safe  and  highly  advantageous.  Against  this  channel,  however,  the  writer  thii:^8 
it  possible,  that  reluctancies  may  remain  when  arguments  are  obviated.  Strongly  as  he  is 
himself  persuaded,  that  great  and  peculiar  advantages  would  flow  from  it,  he  nevertheless 
would  (to  injustice  to  the  cause  for  which  he  pleads,  if  he  were  to  suspend  its  success 
entirely  upon  the  adoption  of  this  mode.  The  channel  of  the  country  languages,  though 
less  spacious,  less  clear,  less  calculated  to  transmit  the  general  light  of  our  opinions,  our 
arts,  and  sciences,  less  free  also  fbr  the  conveyance  of  the  light  of  religion  itself,  is  never- 
theless so  far  capable  of  rendering  this  last  and  most  important  service,  m  which  are  essen- 
tially involved  all  the  other  proposed  meliorations,  that  if  the  question  were  between 
making  no  attempt,  or  making  it  in  this  way,  undoubtedly  there  could  be  no  hesitation. 
This  mode  ought,  oy  no  means  to  be  declined  or  neglected,  if  there  were  no  other.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  country  languages,  though  more  contracted,  more  dim,  and  distant,  stdl 
something  may  be  done,  and  that  in  a  concern  which  is  of  the  last  importance  to  present 
and  to  future  happiness.  But  in  choosing  this  method,  more  instruments  ought  necessarily 
to  be  employed;  and  then  the  meliorations  which  are  so  much  wanted,  may  in  time  be 
partly  effected ;  and  the  apprehensions  which  some  may  entertain  from  the  diffusion  of  the 
English  language,  will  have  no  place.  But  still  it  must  be  maintained,  that  for  evfery  great 
purpose  of  the  proposed  scheme,  the  introduction  and  use  of  that  language  would  be  most 
effectual ;  and  the  exclusion  of  it,  the  loss  of  unspeakable  benefits,  and  a  ji^st  subject  of 
ext^^me  regret. 


THUS,  we  trust,  it  has  been  evinced,  that  although  many  excellent  improvements  have 
of  late  years  been  made  in  the  government  of  our  Indian  territories,  the  moral  character 
and  condition  of  the  natives  of  them  is  extremely  depraved,  and  that  the  state  of  society 
among  that  people  is,^  in  consequence,  wretched.  These  evils  have  been  shewn  to  lie  her 
yond  the  reach  of  our  r^ulations,  merely  poUtical,  however  good  ;  they  have  been  traced 
to  their  civil  a^^d  religious  institutions ;  mey  have  been  proved  to  inhere  in  the  general 
spirit  and  many  positive  enactments  of  their  laws,  and  more  powerfully  still  in  the  biae, 
corrupt,  impure,  extravagant,  and  ridiculous  principles  and  tenets  of  thwr  religion.  UpoDt 
any  of  these  points,  it  is  conceived,  that  persons  who  either  form  their  opinion,  from  actual 
observation,  or  fi'om  the  current  of  testimony,  will  not  greatly  differ ;  shades  of  distinction 
there  may  be  between  them,  but  no  substantial,  radical  contrariety.  A  remedy  has  been 
proposed  for  these  evils ; — ^the  introduction  of  our  light  and  knowledge  among  that  benighted' 
people,  especially  the  pure,  salutary,  wise  principles  of  our  divine  religion.  TTiat  remedy 
lias  appeared  to  be  in  its  nature  suitable  and  adequate ;  the  practicability  also  of  applying 
it  has  been  sufficiently  established ;  our  obligation  to  impart  it  has  been  argued,  we  would 
hope  convincingly,  from  the  past  effects  of  our  administration  in  those  countries,  from  the 
more  imperious  consideration  of  the  duties  we  owe  tp  the  people  of  them  as  our  subjects, 
and  firom  our  own  evident  interest,  a^  involved  and  consulted  in  their  lyelfare.  Our  obh- 
gation  has  been  likewise  urged  firom  another  argument,  the  authority  ai^l  command  of  that 
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the  imlmited  ex^nce  of  the  scheme,  the  unUmked 
numbers  of  the  clergy  that  would  be  sent,  their 
improper  character,  and  their  roving  through  the 
country y  all  go  upon  assumptions  not  only  un- 
warranted, but  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  the 
clauses  themselves,  and  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  Tne  Directors  of  the 
Company  were  themselves  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  scheme ;  they  were  to  judge 
of  the  number  of  missionaries  sufficient,  they 
were  to  regulate  the  expence.  Was  it  conceiva- 
ble, that  they  would  have  gone,  in  either  article, 
to  a  length  burthensome  or  dangerous  to  the 
Company?  Was  it  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  suffered  missionaries  to  ramble,  at  their 
pleasure,  through  the  country,  if  the  missionaries 
sent  shonld  have  been  men  so  disposed  ?  but  can 
it  be  imagined,  that  the  fnends  of  the  scheme 
and  the  respectable  authorities  whose  testimonials 
were  to  render  the  missionaries  receivable  bV 
the  Company,  (not  to  force  them  into  their 
eax^\oY^  would  have  had  so  little  regard  to  the 
success  of  their  own  object,  as  to  select  persons 
the  least  likely  to  promote  it?  In  fact,  the 
danger  was  of  another  kind ;  so  much  was  left  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Directors  that  if  thev  should 
have  had  the  disposition,  they  might  also  have 
possessed  the  power,  very  materially  to  thwart  the 
proseciitipn  or  the  scheme.    And  as  to  the  r^al 


number  and  expence  of  miatioDaries  at  first,  the 
former,  if  proper  persons  should  have  been  found, 
would  perhaps  have  been  thirty ;  and  the  annual 
charge  pf  thmr  establishment,  including  dwel- 
lings, probably  about  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 

&*>.  Upon  the  whole  of  tl\is  discussion,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  b^n  undertdcen  with  a  vehement 
determination  against  the  principle  of  introducing 
Christianity  among  our  Asiatic  subjects;  but 
without  much  previous  consideration,  or  a  large 
acquaintance  with  its  bearings  and  relations,  still 
less  with  a  dispassionate  temper  of  mind;  for 
arguments  subversive  of  each  other,  assertions 
palpably  erroneous,  assumptions  clearly  unwar- 
rantable, were  pressed  into  the  opposition ;  the 
question  was  argued  chieflv  upon  a  partial  view 
of  supposed  political  expediency,  and  the  sujireme 
importance,  authority,  and  command,  of  Chris-* 
tianity^  were  left  out  of  sight. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  upon  the  second  o& 
the  two  resolutions  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain  on  board 
every  ship  of  considerable  size,  employed  in  t&Q 
long  navigation  to  and  from  India,  was  the  early 
spontaneous  practice  of  the  Company,  and  ea« 
joined  to  them  in  the  charters  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  the  clauses  of  which,  respecting' 
this  point,  the  said  resolution  did  no  more  thaii 
revive. 
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trae  religioii  which  we  have  onnelres  the  happiness  to  ei^oy  and  profess*.     As  the  leading  * 

sdbjeet  of  this  essay  has  been  intentionaUy  treated  chiefly  upon  politieal  grounds,  the  ai^iH  *-* 

mtnt  now  mentioned  has  not  been  insisted  upon  at  great  length ;  but  all  its  just  rights  are  .      .    ■      . 
claimed  for  it,  and  it  is  transcendent  and  conclusive.  i  "^A^C  fldTt'^^^of 

Nothing  it  would  seem  besides  these  intrinsic  properties  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  JJJ^  Agiath  Subr^ts, 
thiese  powerful  extraneous  motives,  can  be  necessary  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  it.     Yet  ^       ' 

since  some  persons  have  appeared  to  think,  that  the  improvements  which  they  allow  to  be 
likeljr  from  the  jprosecution  of  the  su^ested  scheme  might,  by  producing  a  course  of  en- 
creasing  prosperity,  at  length  open  the  way  to  consequences  unfavourable  to  the  stability 
of  our  Lidian  possessions,  these  conceived  consequences  have  also  been  largely  examined  |. 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  used  by  the  writer  has  not  been  erroneous,  they  have 
been  found  to  resolve  themselves  at  last  into  mere  apprehensions,  conjectures,  and  geueral 
surmises,  which  the  causes'  assigned  for  them  seem  so  little  to  warrant,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  those  causes  may  actually  exist,  effects  propitious  to  the  permanence, 
as  well  as  prosperity  of  otir  Eastern  dominion,  effects  more  propitious  than  our  present  sysK  • 
t^q  can  generate,  may  rather  be  expected  from  them ;  as  indeed  it  would  not  be  less  a 
]^enomenon  in  the  political  than  in  the  natural  world,  that  from  a  root  the  most  excellent, 
the  worst  fruit  should  be  produced*  The  principle  also  upon  which  such  consequences  are 
objected,  and  the  improvement  of  our  Heathen  subjects  opposed,  the  principle  of  keeping 
them  for  ever  in  darkness  and  error^  lest  our  i^iterest  should  suffer  by  a  change,  has  been 
shown  to  be  utterly  inadmissible  ia  a  moral  view,  as  it  is  likewise  ccmtrary  to  all  just 
policy. 

In  reasoning  about  things  future  and  ccmtingent,  the  writer  would  wish  to  stand  remote 
from  whatever  should  have  the  appearance  of  dogmatical  decision,  which  indeed  is  not  the 
right  of  ev&L  superior  penetration,  and  to  speak  with  that  diffidence  of  hiniself,  and  deference 
for  o^ers,  which  so  well  become  him  ;  he  would  wish  to  speak  for  no  cause  further  than 
tbe  truth  will  bear  him  out ;  but  the  views  he  entertains  qf  the  present  subject  afford  him 
BO  other  ooQclusions  than  those  he  has  advanced,  and  in  them  he  thinks  he  is  well  sup* 
|po«ted.  That  a  great  lemedy  is  wanted  ;  that  we  have  an  excellent  coie  in  our  hands ;  that 
It  is  our  duty,  on  general  and  special  grounds,  to  apply  it;  all  these,  are  in  his  appreheur 
sion,  positions  nearly  self-evident :  from  these  alone  a  strong  presumption,  he  conceives^ 
SBses^  that  it  miiat  be  our  int^est  to  make  the  apnlicatioa ;  and  if  cedent  specific  reasons  • 
an  fruiber  adduced  to  prove,  that  our  interest  would,  in  fiu:t,  thus  be  promoted,  opposition 
lok  this  scheme  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  justified  by  arguments  very  clear  and  very 
pttperfiil;  and  fwch,  he  must  hosiesily  say,  he  has  not  been  aJble  to  discover^ 

TUs  9u1]jeot  has  not  hitherto  received  a  formal  consideration;  but  the  objection  which 
wtMdd  legist  all  improvement,  lest  future  inconvenience  should  arise  from  it,  necessarily 
kno^  on  this  decisive  question,  whether  we  shall,  in  all  time  to  come,  passively  leave  ow 
Mbjeels  in  the  dai^ness,  error,  and  moral  turpitude  in  which  they  now  grovdi,  or  shall  com* 
flnmicste  to  them  the  U^t  of  truth,  and  the  means  of  melioration,  and  ^  happiness  personal 
and  social  ?  The  questieQ  may  more  properly  be,-^whether  we  should  keep  our  subjects  in 
their  present  state  f  For  if  improvement  ought  not  to  be  communicated  to  tiiem,  we  should 
mat  he  merely  passive,  but  be  careful  to  exclude  it ;  as  on  the  other  hsmd  if  it  ought  to  be 
communicated,  (m*  if  it  is  possible  that  any  rays  of  light  may  fortuitously  break  ii^  upon 
tfiem^  we  should  not  leave  the  task  to  others,  or  to  chance,  but  be  ourselves  the  dispensers 
ef  the  new  principles  they  receive,  aud  regulate  the  administration  of  them.  This  question 
then  is  to  detemnne  the  grand  moral  and  political  princmle,  by  which  we  shall  henceforth, 
wad  in  all  future  generations,  govern  and  oeal  with  our  Asiatic  subjects :  Whether  we  shall 
make  it  our  study  to  im{Mtrt  to  them  knowledge,  light,  and  happiness ;  or  under  the  notion . 
of  holding  them  more  quietly  in  subjection,  s^dl  seek  to  keep  them  ignorant,  corrupt,  and 
mutually  injurious,  as  they  are  now  ?  'the  qu^tion  is  not,  whether  we  shall  resort  to  any 
persecution,  to  any  ccunpulsion,  to  any  sinister  means : — No ;  the  idea  has  been  freouently 
disclaimed  ;  it  is  an  odious  idea,  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  true  religion ;  but  wnetber, 
Rowing  as  we  do  the  falsehood  and  impiety  of  idolatrous  polytheistic  superstitions,  know* 
m^  the  cruelties^  the  immoralities,  the  degrading  extravagancies  and  impositions  of  the 
Bindoo  sjrstem,  we  shall  silently  and  calmly  leave  them  in  dl  the  fulness  oi  their  opemtiQ«|t 
without  tdling  our  subjects^  who  ought  to  be  our  children,  thi^t  they  are  wron^i  that  they 
we  deluded^  and  hence  plunged  into  many  miseries  ?  Whether,  instead  pt  rationally, 
nildly  explaining  to  them  the  divine  principles  of  moral  and  religions  truth,  which  h^ve 
aftised  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are  the  foundaticm  of  all  real  goodness  and  hap[»nes4^ 
we  shall  wink  at  the  stupidity  which  we  deem  profitable  to  us ;  and  as  governors,  be  in 
efiect  tibe  conservators  of  that  system  which  deceives  the  people  ?  Whether,  in  $^  word,  we 
shall  do  all  this  merely  from  fear,  lest  in  emerging  from  ignorance  and  error,  they  should  be 
less  easy  to  rule,  and  our  dominion  over  them  be  exposed  to  any  risk. 

-  The  wisdcHD,  as  well  as  the  fairness  of  such  a  proceedu^g,  must  also  be  determined; 
whether  on  the  whole  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  our  own  interest,  even  if  we  look  only  • 
to  the  natural  operation  of  things  ;  and  here  at  least  we  should  be  careful  and  clear ;  for  if 
we  mistake  our  interest,  we  lose  our  all,  the  very  thing  to  which  we  sacrifice  other  coar 

siderations : 


*  To  disallow  either  the  fitness  of  our  religion 
SB  a  r«Bedy,  or  our  obligstion  to  promote  the 
iBMiledge  of  it,  would  be  to  differ  trom  the  rea- 
Msii^  of  this  sMsy  in  first  priuciplet ;  and  such 

7M. 


a  difference,  if  any  mind  were  influenced  by  it  to 
resist  the  projected  communication^  ought  in  can- 
dour to  be  avowed. 
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siderations :  especially  it  should  be  pondered,  whether  believing  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  we  can  expect  the  approbation  and  continued  support  of  the  supreme  Ruler  of 
it,  by  wilUngly  acquiescing  in  so  much  error,  so  much  moral  and  political  evil,  when  so 
many  just  means  for  the  alleviation  of  them  are  in  our  power. 

These  are  the  inquiries  which  this  subject  presents;  the  inquiries  which  fidelity  to  it, 
and  to  all  the  interests  involved  in  it,  would  not  permit  the  writer  to  suppress  when  he 
originally  considered  it ;  and  the  same  motives,  to  which  he  may  add,  the  duty  of  the 
station  wherein  he  has  since  had  the  honour  to  be  placed,  forbid  him  to  keep  them  back 
now :  But  does  he  in  stating  them,  mean  to  point  them  offensively  to  any  individual  or  body 
of  men  ?  No, — ^far  from  it ;  they  were,  at  first,  penned  as  they  are  now  delivered,  in  good 
will  and  with  a  general  aim :  in  this  great  question  he  strives  rather  to  abstract  his  mind 
firom  personal  recollections ;  and  if  it  glances  involuntarily  at  the  idea  of  any  one  who  he 
fears  may  not  accord  with  his  sentiments,  if  he  should  especially  dread  to  find  among 
such  any  whom  he  particularly  respects  and  loves,  it  is  a  painful  wound  to  his  feelings. 
.  He  cannot  wish  to  offend  or  to  dispute, — he  has  no  objects  to  serve  by  such  means ;  and  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  situation  m  which  a  work  of  this  nature  may  place  him,  both  m 
Europe  and  in  India,  never  to  have  brought  it  forward  but  from  some  serious  sense  of 
duty.  This  question  is  a  general  one ;  if  it  seem  to  carry  in  it  any  retrospective  censure, 
that  censure  applies  to  the  country  and  to  the  age.  Circumstances  have  now  called  for 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  resuk  of  that  consideration  he  entertains 
encouraging  hopes.  He  will  not  aUow  himself  to  believe,  that  when  so  manv  noble  and 
beneficial  ends  may  be  served  by  our  possession  of  an  empire  in  the  East,  we  snail  content 
ourselves  with  the  meanest  and  the  least,  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  firustrate  all  the  rest. 
He  trusts  we  shall  dare  to  do  Justice,  liberal  justice,  and  be  persuaded,  that  this  principle 
will  carry  us  to  greater  heights  of  prosperity,  than  the  precautions  of  a  selfish  policy. 
Future  events  are  inscrutable  to  the  keenest  speculation,  but  the  path  of  duty  is  open,  the 
time  present  is  ours.  By  planting  our  language,  our  knowledge,  our  opinions,  and  our 
religion,  in  our  Asiatic  temtories,  we  shall  put  a  great  work  beyond  the  reach  of  contin- 

fencies ;  we  shall  probably  have  wedded  the  inhabitants  of  those  territories  to  this  country; 
ut  at  any  rate,  we  shall  nave  done  an  act  of  strict  duty  to  them,  and  a  lasting  service  to 
mankind. 

In  considering  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  under  the  controul  of  the  supreme  Disposer, 
and  those  distant  territories,  as  by  strange  events,  providentially  put  into  our  hands,  is  it 
not  reasonable,  is  it  not  necessary,  to  conclude  that  they  were  given  to  us,  not  merely  that 
we  might  draw  an  annual  profit  from  them,  but  that  we  might  difiuse  among  their  inha- 
bitants, lon^  simk  in  darkness,  vice,  and  misery,  the  light  and  the  benign  mfluences  of 
truth,  the  blessings  of  well-regulated  society,  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  active 
industry  ?  And  mat  in  prudently  and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  answer  these  ends,  we 
may  not  only  humbly  hope  for  some  measure  of  the  same  success  which  has  usually 
attended  senous  and  rational  attempts  for  the  propagation  of  that  pure  and  sublime  religion 
which  comes  from  God,  but  best  secure  the  protection  of  his  providential  government,  of 
which  we  now  see  such  awful  marks  in  the  events  of  the  world. 

In  every  progressive  step  of  this  work,  we  shall  also  serve  the  original  design  with  which 
we  visitea  India,  that  design  still  so  important  to  this  country, — ^the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce. Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  our  manufactures  and  commodities  are  vended  there  ? 
Not  merely  because  the  taste  of  the  people  is  not  generally  formed  to  the  use  of  them,  but 
because  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  The  proposed  improvements  would 
introduce  both.  As  it  is,  our  woollens,  our  manufactures  m  iron,  copper,  and  steel,  our 
clocks,  watches,  and  toys  of  different  kinds,  our  glass-ware,  and  various  other  articles  are 
admired  there,  and  would  sell  in  great  quantities  if  the  people  were  rich  enough  to  buy 
tfiem.  Let  invention  be  once  awakened  among  them,  let.tnem  be  roused  to  improvements 
at  home,  let  them  be  led  by  industry  to  multiply,  as  they  may  exceedingly,  the  exchange- 
able productions  of  their  country,  let  them  acquire  a  relish  fi)r  the  ingenious  exertions  of 
the  human  mind  in  Europe,  jot  the  beauties  and  refinements,  endlessly  diversified,  of 
European  art  and  science,  and  we  shall  hence  obtain  for  ourselves  the  supply  of  four  and 
twenty  millions  of  distant  subjects.  How  greatly  will  our  country  be  thus  aided  in  rising 
still  superior  to  all  her  difficulties ;  and  how  stable,  as  well  as  imnvalled,  may  we  hope  our 
commerce  vnll  be,  when  we  thus  rear  it  on  right  principles,  arid  make  it  the  means  of  their 
extension  ?  It  might  be  too  sanguine  to  form  into  a  wish,  an  idea  most  pleasing  and 
desirable  in  itself,  that  our  religion  and  our  knowledge  might  be  difiused  over  other  dark 
portions  of  the  globe,  where  nature  has  been  more  kind  than  human  institutions. — This  is 
the  noblest  species  of  conquest ;  and  wherever,  we  may  venture  to  say,  our  principles  and 
langui^e  are  introduced,  our  commerce  will  follow. 

To  rest  in  the  present  state  of  things,  9r  to  determine  that  the  situation  of  our  Asiatic 
subjects,  and  our  connection  with  them,  are  such  as  they  ought  to  be  for  all  time  to  come, 
.  seems  too  daring  a  conclusion :  and  if  a  change,  a  great  change  be  necessary,  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  its  commencement  at  any  future  period,  which  will  not  equally,  nay,  more 
strongly  recommend  its  commencement  now.  To  say,  that  things  may  be  left  to  their  own 
course,  or  that  our  European  settlements  may  prove  a  sufficient  nursery  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  for  the  natives,  will  be,  in  effect,  to  declare,  that  there  shall  be  no 
alteration,  at  least  no  effectual  and  safe  one. 

The  Mahomedans,  living  for  centuries  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the  Hindoos, 
produced  no  radical  change  in  their  character ;  not  merely  because  they  rendered  them- 
selves disagreeable  to  their  subjects,  but  because  they  left  those  subjects,  during  that  whole 
0  period. 
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period^  as  uninstructed  in  essential  points  as  they  found  them.    We  are  called  rather  to  . 

imitate  the  Roman  conouerors,  who  civilized  and  improved  the  nations  whom  they  sub-  *" 

dued;  and  we  are  called  to  this,  not  only  by  the  obvious  wisdom  which  directed  their         .  — — r* 
policy,  but  by  local  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  sounder  principles  and  higher  motives  •  ^tu'^p  ^  j^'^^^f 
than  they  possessed.  cT^As' ti  S  b*wu 

The  examples  also  of  modem  European  nations  pass  in  review  before  us.  We  are  the  "'  **  ^  **  J 
fourth  of  those  who  have  possessed  an  Indian  empire.  That  of  the  Portuguese,  though 
acquired  by  romantic  bravery,  was  unsystematic  ana  rapacious ;  the  short  one  of  the  French 
was  the  meteor  of  a  vain  ambition ;  the  Dutch  acted  upon  the  principles  of  a  selfish  com-  • 
mercial  policy ;  and  these,  under  which  they  apparently  flourished  for  a  time,  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  decline  and  fall.  None  of  these  nations  sought  to  estabUsh  themselves 
in  the  affections  of  their  acquired  subjects,  or  to  assimilate  them  to  their  manners;  and 
those  subjects,  &r  from  supporting  them,  rejoiced  in  their  defeat ;  some  attempts  they  made 
to  instruct  the  natives,  which  had  their  use ;  but  sordid  views  overwhelmed  their  effects. 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  how  we  shall  be  distinguished  from  these  nations  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  whether  conquest  shall  have  been  in  our  hands  the  means,  not  merely  of  dis-^ 
playing  a  government  unequalled  in  India  for  administrative  justice,  kindness,  and  modera- 
tion, not  merely  of  encreasmg  the  security  of  the  subject  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but 
of  advancing  social  happiness,  of  meliorating  the  moral  state  of  men,  and  of  extcoiding 
a  superior  hght,  further  than  the  Roman  eagle  ever  flew. 

If  the  novelty,  the  impracticability,  the  danger  of  the  proposed  scheme,  be  urged  against 
it,  these  objections  cannot  all  be  consistent ;  and  the  last,  wnich  is  the  only  one  that  could 
have  weight,  presupposes  success.  In  success  would  lie  our  safety,  not  our  danger.  Our 
danger  must  ue  in  pursuing,  from  ungenerous  ends,  a  course  contracted  and  illiberal ;  but 
in  following  an  opposite  course,  in  communicating  light,  knowledge,  and  improvement,  we 
shaU  obey  the  dictates  of  duty,  of  philanthropy,  and  of  policy ;  we  shall  take  the  most  • 
rational  means  to  remove  inherent,  great  disorders,  to  attach  the  Hindoo  people  to  ourselves, 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  possessions,  to  enhance  continually  their  value  to  us,  to  raise 
a  fair  and  durable  monument  to  the  glory  of  this  country,  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race. 


APPENDIX. 

Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the 

year  1795. 

"  ANOTHER  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Swartz,  dated  at  Tanjore,  February 
13th,  1794,  which  being  of  a  particularly  interesting  nature,  the  Society  judge  fit 
to  produce  at  length.  As  moreover  the  Society,  after  forty  years  experience,  have  had 
constant  reason  to  approve  of  Mr.  Swartz's  inte^ty  and  veracity  as  a  correspondent,  his 
zeal  as  a  promoter  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  his  labours  as  a  missionary,  tney  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  faithful  services,  and  recommending  his  letter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Public,  as  containing  a  just  statement  of  facts  relatmg  to  the  mission, 
believing  that  Mr.  Swartz  is  incapable  of  departing  from  the  truth,  m  the  minutest 
particular." 


To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gaskin,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  Tanjore,  February  13,  1794. 

AS  His  Majesty's  seventy-fourth  regiment  is  partly  stationed  at  Tanjore,  and  partly  at 
Vallam,  six  EngUsh  miles  distant  from  Tanjore,  we  commonly  go  once  in  a  week  to  Vallam, 
to  perform  divine  service  to  four  companies  of  that  regiment. 

When  I  lately  went  to  that  place,  the  210th  number  of  a  newspaper,  called  the  CJourier, 
Friday  evening.  May  24th,  1793,  was  communicated  to  me. 

In  that  paper  I  found  a  naragraph,  delivered  by  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  (who  came 
out  to  India  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  station  of  a  private  secretary)  wherein  my 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  following  manner : 

**  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  gave  his  decided  vote  against  the  clause,  and  reprobated 
''  the  idea  of  converting  the  Gentoos.  It  is  true,  missionaries  have  made  proselytes  of  the 
*'  Parriars ;  but  they  were  the  lowest  order  of  people,  and  had  even  degraded  the  religion 
*'  they  professed  to  embrace. 

'*  Mr.  Swartz,  whose  character  was  held  so  deservedly  high,  could  not  have  any  reason  to 
'*  boast  of  the  purity  of  his  followers:  they  were  proverbial  for  their  profligacy.  An  instance 
*'  occurred  to; his  recollection,  perfectly  in  point; — he  had  been  preaching  for  many  hours, 
**  to  this  caste  of  proselytes,  on  the  heinousness  of  theft,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  discourse, 
^'  taken  off  his  stock,  when  that  and  his  gold  buckle  were  stolen  by  one  of  his  virtuous  and 
**  enlightened  congregation.  In  such  a  description  of  natives,  did  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  missionaries  operate.  Men  of  high  caste  would  spurn  at  ihe  idea  of  changing  the  religion 
'*  of  their  ancestors." 
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[ Afl  this  paragraph  fe  found  in  a  public  paper,  I  thought  it  would  not  disfdeafle  dn 

i.  Honourable  Society  to  make  a  few  observations  on  it ;  not  to  boast  (whidi  I  detest)  but  to 

declare  the  plain  truths  and  to  defend  my  biethrm  and  myself. 

^^iSr^^-*  ^A*^        About  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Tiruchinapally,  I  visited  the  congregation 
of  boctety  m  Asa,  ^^  Tanjore.     In  my  road,  I  arrived  very  early  at  a  village  which  is  inhabited  by  CoUarieSy  % 
«et  of  people  who  are  infamous  for  stealing;  even  the  name  of  a  Collary  (or  better,  KaUen) 
Bignifieth  JEi  thief. 

Hieee  Collaries  make  nightly  excursions,  in  order  to  rob.  They  drive  away  bullocks  and 
sheep,  and  whatever  they  can  find ;  for  which  outrage^  they  annually  pay  fifteen  hundred 
chakr,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pagodas,  to  the  Rajah. 

Of  this  caste  of  people,  many  live  in  the  Tanjore  country,  still  more  in  Tondiman's  country^ 
and  likewise  in  the  Nabob's  country. 

When  I  arrived  at  one  of  those  villages,  called  Pudaloar,  I  took  off  mv  stock,  putting  it 
upon  a  sand-hank.  Ajdvanoing  a  little  to  look  out  for  the  man  who  earned  my  linen  clothef, 
I  was  regardless  of  the.  stock,  at  whidb  time,  some  thievish  boys  todc  it  away.  Not  one 
grown  pers(m  was  present.  When  the  inhabitants  heard  of  the  theft,  they  desired  me  to 
confine  all  those  boys,  and  to  punish  them  as  severely  as  I  pleased* 

But  I  refused  to  do  that,  not  thinking  that  the  trifle  which  I  had  lost  iras  worth  so  muoh 
trouble. 

That  such  boys,  whose  fathers  are  professed  thieves,  i^uld  commit  a  theft,  can  be  no 
matter  of  wonder. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  that  villi^e  were  Heathens ;  not  one  Christian  famify  was  founi 
therein. 

Many  of  our  gentlemen,  travelling  through  that  village,  have  been  robbed. 

Tlie  trifle  of  a  buckle  I  did  therefore  not  lose  by  a  Christian^  as  Mr.  Montgomerie  Can^ 
bell  will  have  it,  but  by  Heathen  boys. 

Neither  did  I  preach  at  that  time:  Mi;  Mpntgcnnerie  Campbell  says  that  I  pieadied  tw» 
hours :  I  did  not  so  much  as  converse  with  any  mao. 

This  poor  story,  totally  misrepresented,  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbdl  to 
prove  the  profligacy  of  Christians,  whom  he  called,  with  a  sneer,  virtuous  and  enlightened 
people. 

If  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  has  no  better  proof,  his  conclusion  is  built  upon  ^  bad  foun- 
dation, and  I  snail  not  admu'e  his  logic :  truth  is  against  him. 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  the  best  part  of  those  people  who  have  been  instructed,  are 
Parriars.  Had  Mr.  Montgomerie  Campbell  visitea,  even  once,  our  church,  he  would  have 
observed  that  more  than  two  thirds  were  of  the  higher  casU ;  and  so  is  it  at  Tranquebar  and 
Vepery. 

Our  intention  is  not  to  boast ;  but  this  I  may  safely  say,  that  many  of  those  people  who 
have  been  instructed,  have  left  this  world  with  <x)mfort,  and  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
everlasting  life. 

That  some  of  those  who  have  been  instructed  and  baptized^  have  abused  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  is  certain.  But  all  sincere  servants  of  Grod^  nay  even  the  Apostles^  have  expe^ 
rienced  this  grief. 

It  is  asserted,  that  a  missionsury  is  a  disgrace  to  any  country.  Lord  Macartney,  and  the 
late  General  Coote,  would  have  entertained  a  very  different  opmion*  Tliey,  and  manyoth^ 
gentlemen,  know  and  acknowledge,  that  the  missionaries  have  been  beneficial  to  govemmenl^ 
and  a  comfort  to  the  country. 

This  I  am  able  to  prove,  in  the  strongest  manner.  Many  gentlemen  who  live  now  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  would  corroborate  my  assertion. 

That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gericke  has  been  of  eminent  service  to  Cuddalore,  evay  gentle- 
man, who  was  at  Cuddalore  at  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  knows.  He  was  the 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  which  Cuddalore  was  saved  fnnn  plunder  and 
bloodnshed. 

He  saved  many  gentlenten  firom  becoming  prisoners  to  Hyder,  which  Lord  Maoartney 
kindly  acknowledged. 

When  Negapatnam,  that  rich  and  populous  city,  fell  into  the  deepest  poverty,  by  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  war,  Mr.  6erick6  behaved  like  a  father  to  the  distressed  people 
of  that  city.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a  family  to  provide  for.  Many  impoverished  famibes 
were  supported  by  him ;  so  that  when  I,  a  few  months  ago,  preached  and  administered  the 
sacrament  in  that  place,  I  saw  many  who  owed  their,  and  their  childrens'  lives,  to  his  disin- 
terested care.  Surely  this,  my  friend,  could  not  be  called  a  disgrace  to  that  place.  When, 
the  Honourable  Society  ordered  him  to  attend  the  congregation  at  Madras,  all  lamented  his 
departure.  And  at  Madras,  he  is  esteemed  by  the  governor,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  to 
this  day. 

It  is  a  most  disaCTeeable  task  to  speak  of  oneself.  However,  I  hope  that  the  Honourable 
Society  will  not  look  upon  some  observations  which  I  am  to  make,  as  a  vain  and  sinful  boast- 
ing, but  rather  as  a  necessary  self-defence.  Neither  of  the  missionaries^  nor  many  of  the 
Christians,  have  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

In  the  time  of  war,  the  fort  of  Tanjore  was  in  a  distressed  condition.  A  powerful  enemy 
was  near ;  the  people  in  the  Fort,  numerous ;  and  not  provision  even  for  the  garrison.  There 
was  grain  enough  in  the  country,  but  we  had  no  bullocks  to  bring  it  into  the  Fort.  When 
the  country  people  formerly  brought  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk)  into  the  Fort,  the  raipacious 
dubashes  deprived  them  of  their  due  pay.     Hence  all  confidence  was  lost;  so  that  the 

inhabitants 
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iilabitaiits  drore  away  their  cattle^  refuaing  to  assistthe  Fort    The  late  Ra^h  ordered,nay  « 

intreated  the  people,  by  his  managers,  to  come  and  help  us ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  ^^ 

At  last  the  Rajah  said  to  one  of  our  imncipal  gentlemen :  "  We  all,  you  and  I,  have  lost  inquiry  for  impiw- 
oat  credit ;  let  us  tiy  whether  Ae  mhabitanta  will  tru»t  Mr.  Swartz."    AcocNrdingly  he  sent  ing  theCondii^  of 
me  a  blank  paper,  empowering  m&  to  make  a  proner  agreement  with  the  people.    Here  was  our  Asiatic  Subjects. 
no  time  for  hesitation.    The  sepoya  fell  down  as  oead  people,  being  emaciated  with  hnnger  ; 
our  streets  were  Uned  with  deaa  corpses  every  morning;  oar  condition  ww  deplmible. 
I  sent,  therefore,  letters,  every  where  round  about,  promising  to  pay  any  one,  with  my  own 
hands ;  and  to  pay  them  for  any  bullock  which  might  be  taken  oy  the  enemy.    la  one  or 
t^o  days,  I  got  allove  a  thousand  bullocks,  and  sent  one  of  ov  catechists,  and  other  Chhs- 
imoB,  into  the  country.    They  went  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  made  all  pos»ble  haste,  and 
broi^ht  into  the  Fort,  in  a  very  short  time,  eighty  thousand  kalams  (of  lice.)  By  this  meanly 
Hie  Fort  was  saved.    Whm  all  was  over,  I  paid  the  people  (even  with  some  money  which 
bdcmged  to  others)  made  them  a  small  present,  and  sent  them  home. 

The  next  year,  when  Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  his  whole  detachment,  was  taken  priscmer, 
Major  Alcock  commanded  this  Fort,  and  behaved  very  kindly  to  the  poor  starving  people. 
We  were  then,  the  second  time,  in  the  same  miserable  condition.  The  enemy  always  invaded 
the  country  when  the  harvest  was  nigh  at  hand.  I  was  again  desired  to  try  my  former 
expedient,  and  succeeded.  The  people  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  pay, 
diey  therefore  came  with  their  cattle.  But  now  the  danger  was  greater,  as  the  enemy  was 
very  near.  The  Christians  conducted  the  inhabitants  to  proper  places,  surely  with  no  small 
dai^er  of  losing  their  lives.  Accordingly  they  wept,  and  went,  and  supplied  the  Fort  with 
grain.  When  tne  inhabitants  werepaid,  1  strictly  enquired  whether  any  of  the  Christians 
had  taken  from  them  a  present.  They  all  said.  No,  no  ;  as  we  were  so  regularly  paid,  we 
6fiered  to  your  catechist  a  cloth  of  small  value,  but  he  absolutely  refused  it. 

But  Mr.  M<mtg<xnerie  Campbell  says,  that  the  CJhristians  are  profligate  to  a  proverb. 

If  Mr.  Mont^omerie  Campbell  was  near  me,  I  would  eiqplain  to  him  who  are  tne  profligate 
pM^e  who  dram  the  oountiy«  When  a  dubash,  in  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  scrapes 
together  two,  three,  or  four  lacks  of  pagodas,  is  not  this  extortion  a  high  degree  of 
ftfrc^igacy? 

May,  govenmieDt  was  obliged  to  send  an  order,  that  three  of  those  Oentoo  dubashes 
diouhi  quit  the  Tanjore  country.  The  enormous  crimes  committed  by  them,  filled  the 
coontry  with  complamts ;  hut  I  nave  no  mind  to  enumerate  them. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  sufler  by  missionaries* 

If  the  missKMiariea  are  siimere  C!hristians,  it  is  impossible  that  the  inhabitants  should 
suffer  any  damage  by  them.    If  they  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  they  ought  to  be  dis« 


When  Sir  Arohibald  Campbdl  was  governor,  and  Mr,  Montgomerie  CJampbell  his  private 
secretary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tanjore  country^  were  so  miseraoly  oppressed  by  the  manager 
and  the  Madras  dubashes,  that  they  quitted  the  country :  of  course,  all  cultivation  ceased. 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  cultivation  should  commence ;  but  nothing  was  done,  even  at  the 
beghming  of  September.  Every  one  dreaded  the  cdamity  of  a  famine.  I  entreated  the 
Rajah  to  remove  that  shameful  oppression,  and  to  recall  the  inhabitants.  He  sent  them 
word,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them;  but  they  disbelieved  his  promises.  He  then 
desired  me  to  write  to  them,  and  to  assure  them,  that  he,  at  my  intercession,  would  show 
kindness  to  them.  I  did  so.  All  immediately  returned ;  and  first  of  all,  the  Kallar  (or  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  CoUaries)  believea  my  word,  so  that  seven  thousand  men  came 
back  on  one  day.  The  other  inhabitants  followed  their  example.  When  I  exhorted  them  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  because  the  time  for  cultivation  was  almost  lost,  they  replied 
in  the  following  manner :  '^  As  you  have  showed  kindness  to  us,  you  shall  not  have  reason  to 
repent  of  it;  we  intend  to  work  night  and  day,  to  show  our  regwd  for  you." 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  happy  when  he  heard  it;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  a  better  crop  than  the  preceding  year. 

As  there  was  hardly  any  administration  of  justice,  I  be^ed  and  entreated  the  Rajah  to 
establish  justice  in  his  country.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  wherein  my  people  are 
oppressed."  I  did  so.  He  unmediately  consented  to  my  proposal,  and  told  his  manager, 
that  he  should  feel  his  indignation,  if  the  oppression  did  not  cease  immediately.  But  as  he 
soon  died,  he  did  not  see  the  execution. 

When  the  present  Rajah  began  his  reiffn,  I  put  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  mind  of  that 
necessary  point.  He  desired  me  to  make  a  plan  for  a  court  of  justice,  which  I  did;  but 
it  was  soon  neglected  by  the  servants  of  the  Rajah,  who  commonly  sold  justice  to  the  best 
bidder. 

When  the  Honourable  Company  took  possession  of  the  coimtry,  durine  the  war,  the 
plan  for  introducing  justice  was  re-assumed ;  by  which  many  people  were  made  happy.  But 
when  the  country  was  restored  to  the  Rajah,  the  former  irregularities  took  place. 

During  the  assumption,  government  desired  me  to  assist  the  gentlemen  collectors.  The 
district  towards  the  west  of  Tanjore  had  been  very  much  neglected,  so  that  the  water-courses 
had  not  been  cleansed  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  proposed  that  the  collector  should 
advance  five  hundred  pagodas  to  cleanse  those  water-courses.  The  gentlemen  consented  if 
I  would  inspect  the  business.  The  work  was  begun  and  finished,  being  inspected  by 
Christians.     All  that  part  of  the  country  rejoiced  in  getting  one  hundred  thousand  kalams 
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J  (of  rice)  more  than  before.    The  inhabitants  confessed^  that  instead  of  one  kalam,  they  now 

reaped  four. 

Mr  G     t^tftte  inhabitant  has  suffered  by  Christians ;  none  has  complained  of  it.     On  the  contrary, 

of  Socil^v  in  A3iL    ^^^  ^^  *^^  richest  inhabitants  said  to  me  ;  "  Sir,  if  you  send  a  person  to  us,  send  us  one  who 

^  has  learned  all  your  ten  commandments;"  for  he,  and  many  hundred  inhabitants,  had  been 

present  when  I  explained  the  Christian  doctrine  to  Heathens  and  Christians. 

The  inhabitants  dread  the  conduct  of  a  Madras  dubash.  These  people  lend  money  to  the 
Rajah,  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  then  are  permitted  to  collect  their  money  and  mterest, 
in  an  appointed  district.     It  is  needless  to  mention  the  consequences. 

When  the  CoUaries  committed  great  outrages  in  their  plundering  expeditions,  sepoys 
were  sent  out  to  adjust  matters;  but  it  had  no  effect.  Government  desired  me  to  inqmre 
into  that  thievish  business.  I  therefore  sent  letters  to  the  head  CoUaries ;  they  appeared ; 
we  found  out,  in  some  degree,  how  much  the  Tanjore,  and  Tondaman's,  and  the  Nabob's  Col- 
laries  had  stolen ;  and  we  insisted  upon  restoration,  which  was  done  accordingly.  At  last, 
all  gave  it  in  writing,  that  they  would  steal  no  more.  This  promise  they  kept  very  well  for 
eight  months,  and  then  they  began  their  old  work ;  however,  not  as  before.  Had  that  in- 
spection over  their  conduct  been  continued,  they  might  have  been  made  useful  people. 
I  insisted  upon  (their)  cultivating  their  fields,  which  they  really  did.  But  if  the  demands 
become  exorbitant,  they  have  no  resource  they  think,  but  that  of  plundering. 

At  last  some  of  those  thievish  CoUaries  desired  to  be  instructea.  I  said,  "  I  am  obliged 
to  instruct  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  become  very  bad  Christians."  Their  promises 
were  fair.  I  instructed  them ;  and  when  they  had  a  tolerable  knowledge,  I  baptized  them. 
Having  baptized  them,  I  exhorted  them  to  steal  no  more,  but  to  work  industriously.  After 
that,  I  visited  them ;  and  having  examined  their  knowledge,  I  desired  to  see  their  work. 
I  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  their  fields  were  excellently  cultivated.  "  Now,'*  said  I, 
**  one  thing  remains  to  be  done.  You  must  pay  your  tribute  readily,  and  not  wait  tUl  it 
is  exacted  by  military  force,"  which  otherwise  is  meir  custom.  Soon  after  that,  I  found  that 
they  had  paid  off  their  tribute  exactly. 

The  only  complaint  against  those  Christian  CoUaries  was,  that  they  reftised  to  go  upon 
plundering  expeditions,  as  they  had  done  before.  i 

Now  I  am  well  aware,  that  some  will  accuse  me  of  having  boasted.  I  confess  the  charge 
willingly,  but  lay  all  the  blame  upon  those  who  have  constrained  me  to  commit  that  foUy. 

I  might  have  enlarged  my  account;  but  fearing  that  some  characters  would  have  suffered 
by  it,  1  stop  here. 

One  thing,  however,  I  affirm,  before  God  and  man,  that  if  Christianity,  in  its  plain  and 
undisguised  form,  was  properly  promoted,  the  country  would  not  suffer,  but  be  benefited 
by  it. 

If  Christians  were  employed  in  some  important  offices,  they  should,  if  they  misbehaved, 
be  doubly  punished ;  but  to  reject  them  entirely,  is  not  right,  and  discourageth. 

The  glorious  God,  and  our  blessed  Redeemer,  has  commanded  his  Apostles  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  divine  perfections,  and  of  his  mercy  to  mankind,  may  be 
abused ;  but  there  is  no  other  method  of  reclaiming  mankind,  than  by  instructing  them  weU. 
To  hope  that  the  Heathens  will  live  a  good  life,  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  a 
chimera. 

The  praise  bestowed  on  the  Heathens  of  this  country,  by  many  of  our  historians,  is  refuted 
by  a  close  (I  might  almost  say,  superficial)  inspection  of  their  lives.  Many  historical  works 
are  more  like  a  romance  than  history.  Many  gentlemen  here  are  astonished,  how  some 
historians  have  prostituted  their  talents  by  writing  fables. 

I  am  now  at  the  brink  of  eterpity ;  but  to  this  moment  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  repent  of 
having  spent  forty-three  years  in  the  service  of  my  Divine  Master.  Who  knows  but  God 
may  remove  some  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ?  Should  a  refor- 
mation take  place  amongst  the  Europeans,  it  would  no  doubt  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
country. 

These  observations  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Honourable  Society,  with  my  humble 
thanks  for  all  their  benefits  bestowed  on  this  work,  and  sincere  wishes  that  their  pious  and 

fenerous  endeavours  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  bene- 
cial  to  many  thousands. 

I  am  sincerely. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Brother,  and  humble  Servant, 

C  F.  Swartz. 
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The  Mabquis  of  Hastings'  Summary  of  the  Operations  in  India, 
wiA  their  Results ;  from  the  30th  April  1814  to  the  3l8t  January  1823. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  See.  8ic.  8cc. 

Honourable  Sirs : 

Notwithstanding  you  having  received  information,  in  r^ular  course,  respecting  all 
the  transactions  which  took  place  during  my  administration  m  India,  the  particulars  would 
unavoidably  reach  you  in  so  desultory  a  manner,  as  that  the  exigencies  or  views  by  which 
I  was  guided,  in  many  cases,  must  be  indistinct.  The  impression  has  thence  been  strong  on 
my  mind,  that  it  viras  mcumbent  on  me,  in  due  attention  to  you,  to  furnish  such  a  statement 
as  would  enable  you  to  form  a  clear  judgment  of  my  procedures,  connected  with  the  impulses 
which  influenced  them.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  an  exposition  of  that  nature ;  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Honourable  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

Gibraltar,  6th  May  1823.  (sign^)        Hastings, 


II. 


Letter  from 
the  Marquis  of 

Hastings. 
6  May  1823. 


Operations  in  India,  toith  their  Results,  from  the  30th  April  1814  to  the 

1st  January  1823. 

THE  solicitude  which  any  one  of  just  feelings  must  experience,  to  prove  his  having 
adequately  fulfilled  an  important  trust,  ought,  in  my  case,  to  be  increased  bjr  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  office  which  1  have  held.  The  extent  and  multipUdty  of  its  functions  are  little 
comprehended  at  home ;  and  still  less  are  those  circumstances  understood,  which  called  upon  me 
for  exertions  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  my  Qituation.  If  those  unusual  efibrts  were  not 
necessary,  they  either  risked  improvidently  the  welfare  of  the  Honourable  Company,  or  they 
were  illicit  aggressions  on  weak  unoffending  Native  Powers.  It  thence  behoves  me  to  justify 
the  principle  and  the  prosecution  of  the  measures  alluded  to.  The  exposition  will  be  shor^ 
because  it  aims  not  at  submitting  any  detail  of  operations.  A  statement  of  the  ground  on 
which  each  material  determination  rested,  will  enable  every  one  to  decide  on  the  equity,  as 
well  as  prudence,  of  the  course  adopted ;  while  the  general  result  may  answer,  whether  the 
main  object  of  the  Honourable  Company's  financial  prosperity  was  duly  kept  in  sight  during 
tbese  complicated  transactions.  Tne  fsj^  asserted  are  so  supportea,  as  not  to  admit  of 
controversy.  Proo&  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  Honourable  Court. 
Where  that  is  not  the  case,  the  official  vouchers  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix ;  and,  it  is 
hoped,  it  will  appear  that,  whatsoever  were  the  advantages  attained  for  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, the  interests  of  our  country  at  large  have  been  similarly  promoted,  the  comforts  of  the 
Indian  population  being  at  the  same  time  signally  consulted. 

I  entered  upon  the  mani^ement  of  affiurs  at  Ualcutta  in  October  1813.     My  first  view  of 
them  vfBs  by  no  means  pleasing.    The  treasuries  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  in  so  un- 
furnished a  condition,  that  the  insufficiency  of  funds  in  them  to  meet  any  unusual  charges 
(and  manv  such  menaced  us)  excited  considerable  uneasiness.     At  that  period,  the  low 
credit  of  the  bonds  which  had  at  different  times  been  issued  as  the  securities  for  monies 
borrowed,  made  eventual  recourse  to  a  loan  seriously  discouraging  in  contemplation.     As 
twelve  per  cent,  discount  on  the  above  securities  was  the  regularly  computable  rate  in  the 
maricet,  when  no  immediate  exigency  pressed  upon  us,  the  grievous  terms  to  which  we  must 
haye  subscribed  for  a  new  supply  ot  that  nature  in  an  hour  of  alarm,  could  not  be  disguised 
to  any  foresight.     Under  this  embarrassment,  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  preceding 
Government  to  provide,  in  a  partial  degree,  for  the  anticipated  difficulties,  by  curtailing  the 
annual  disbursement,  so  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  receipt.    What  are  called  the  Charges 
Military,  the  provision  for  all  warlike  objects,  offensive  or  defensive,  had  appeared  the  only 
bead  ot  expenditure  in  which  a  saving  of  efficacious  magnitude  could  be  made.    The  paring- 
knife  vfBs  thence  apphed  with  rather  an  undiscriminating  hand  to  many  articles  of  the 
imlitary  establishment,  which  had  till  that  time  been  deemed  indispensable  towards  a  tran- 
quil tenure  of  the  country.      As  it  viras  matter  of  simple  arithmetical  measurement,  the 
contemplated  surplus  was  produced ;  but  it  viras  attendea  vrith  circumstances  which  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  reckoning.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insinuating  a  censure  on 
an  expedient  to  which  Government  was  pressingly  urged  by  financial  difficulties.    The  limit 
within  which  a  reduction  of  disbursement  in  the  miUtary  branch  would  not  entail  mischief, 
was  perhaps  not  to  be  computed  without  trial.    As  it  was,  experience  showed  that  hazard 
had  Deen  mcurred  in  a  degree  quite  unapprehended.    The  saving  had  principally  arisen  from 
a  great  diminution  of  our  armed  force.    The  operation  of  such  a  measure  was  not  confined  to 
the  question  of  sufficiency  for  eventual  defence.     Nothing  would  mislead  the  judgment  more 
than  a  parallel  supposed  between  the  employment  of  the  Indian  army  and  that  of  our  mili- 
tary at  home.    Ine  native  troops  are,  in  fact,  the  police  of  India,  the  Burkundauzes,  or 
armed  attendants  of  the  Magistrates,  being  totally  inadequate,  if  not  supported  by  the 
regulars.     Hence,  the  complication  of  duties  restii^  upon  the  soldiery  is  so  great,  as  that  it 
is  rare  for  even  half  of  a  battalion  to  be  found  at  its  head-quarters.    Occupation  of  dependent 
stations,  detachments  vrith  treasure  which  is  in  constant  transit,  escort  ot  stores  periodically 
despatched  from  Calcutta  to  the  several  provinces,  charge  of  convicts  working  on  the  roads, 
custody  of  prisoners  transmitted  from  different  parts  for  trial  before  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  and 
guards  over  jails,  form  a  mass  of  demand  which  our  fullest  military  complement  can  barely 
answer.    A  great  number  of  those  among  whom  such  duties  had  lieen  divided  could  not  be 
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dismissed^  without  causing  the  service  to  be  9ppressive  to  the  remainder.  But  there  was  a 
fiirther  consequence  which  rendered  the  burthen  intolerable  to  the  native  soldier.  This  ia- 
competence  oi  strength  involved  nearly  an  extinction  of  those  leaves  which  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  grant  annually,  for  a  proportion  of  the  men  in  each  regiment  to  visit  their  villages. 
The  privation  of  hope  to  see  his  connections  occasionally  was  insuperably  irksome  to  th^ 
Bengal  Sepoy,  usualljr  of  high  caste :  In  consequence,  very  many  in  each  corps  solicited 
discharge  from  the  service.  Unkss  when  in  the  field,  this  indulgence  had  been  uniformly 
conceded  on  application,  as  the  individual  received  no  bounty  on  entrance.  Of  course,  there 
was  an  awkwardness  iu  refusing  what  had,  from  practice;  assumed  a  colour  of  right,  when 
contest  was  only  secretly  anticipated  by  Government,  from  particulars  which  it  wished  not  to 
divulge.  So  many  of  those  who  thus  petitioned  to  quit  the  service  were  veterans  approaching 
the  period  of  claim  to  the  invalid  pension  (the  great  object  of  the  native  soldier),  that  the 
sacnfice  which  those  men  desired  to  make,  exhibited  unequivocally  the  deep  discontent  of 
the  army.  I  therefore  found  Government  convinced,  that  perseverance  in  the  experiment 
was  too  dangerous ;  and  the  re-adoption  of  those  military  provisions  which  had  been  stricken 
off  would  have  taken  place,  even  had  not  another  consideration  pressed  its  being  done  with 
the  utmost  speed.  The  disgust  of  oxn^  native  troops  was  so  loudly  expressed  in  all  quarters, 
that  the  causes  of  it  were  universally  canvassed  ;  and  as  such  an  extraordinary  lessening  of 
our  military  means  was  ascribed  to  uncontroulable  necessity,  the  same  inferences  of  our 
debility  were  drawn  by  all  the  surrounding  States.  As  mignt  have  been  expected,  a  tone 
and  procedure  ^together  novel  had  been  assumed  towards  we  British  Government.  There 
were  made  over  to  me,  when  the  reins  were  placed  in  my  hands,  no  less  than  six  hostile  dis- 
cussions with  Native  Powers,  each  capable  of  entaihng  resort  to  arms. ,  It  was  thence 
obvious,  that  a  beneficial  alteration  in  our  pecuniary  condition  was  not  to  be  effected  by 

Sarting  with  the  sinews  of  our  strength,  but  by  stnving  to  cultivate  and  render  more  pro- 
uctive  those  sources  of  revenue  whicn  we  possessed,  in  the  above-mentioned  number  of 
angry  controversies,  no  advertence  is  made  to  the  Pindarries.  Communication  could  not  be 
he&  with  those  execrable  spoilers ;  yet  the  atrocity  of  their  character,  though  it  forbad  the 
degradation  of  negociating  with  them,  could  not  disparage  their  inherent  force,  so  as  to 
prevent  my  regarding  them,  even  at  that  juncture,  as  the  most  serious  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  I  had  to  deal.  Could  the  moral  call  for  suppressing  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  that  ever  afflicted  humanity,  be  put  aside,  still  the  task  of  dispersing  an 
association,  whose  existence  was  irreconcileable  to  our  ultimate  security,  as  well  as  to  our  more 
immediate  interests,  seemed  to  me  not  capable  of  being  long  postponed.  At  the  same  timey 
I  saw  the  intimacy  of  connexion  between  the  Pindames  and  the  Mahrattas  so  distinctly,  9B 
to  be  certain  that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  former  must  infallibly  engage  us  in  war  virith  Ae 
whole  body  of  the  latter.  While  the  extreme  effort  was  delayed,  which  our  entanglements  in 
other  quarters  made  unavoidable,  it  was  desirable  to  impose  some  check  on  the  plunderers. 
The  year  before  my  arrival  they  had  ravaged  part  of  our  territories,  they  had  carried  off  an 
immense  booty  with  impunity,  and  they  were  professedly  meditating  another  inviBision,  every 
military  man  well  comnrehenmng  that  defensive  frontier  stations,  though  heavily  expensive 
to  the  State,  were  absolutely  nugatory  against  a  mounted  enemy  vrithout  bs^gage,  following 
at  will  through  a  vast  expanse  of  country  any  line  which  the  information  of  the  moment 
might  recommend.  There  was  a  chance  that  intimations  from  Gwalior  pfiight  caiise  the 
Pindarries  to  suspend  their  inroad.  It  was  inappreciable  to  us  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
jected devastation,  while  we  were  to  be  occupied  elsewhere :  on  whicn  account,  1  proposed 
a  remonstrance  to  that  Court,  on  the  score  of  the  Pindarries  beirig  permitted  to  arrange  within 
the  Maharajah's  dominions  the  preparations  for  assailing  the  Honourable, Company's  pro- 
vinces. The  present  unreserved  acKnowledgment  of  our  supremacy  throughout  Inoia,  will 
scarcely  leave  credible  the  then  existence  of  a  relative  position,  which  could  occasion  my  being 
met  in  Council  by  a  representation,  that  a  remonstrance  of  the  above  nature  might  be  offensive 
to  Scindia,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  ventured  which  could  give  him  umbrage.  Such, 
however,  was  at  that  period,  on  either  side,  the  estimate  of  British  power. 

This  introduction,  tnough  longer  than  I  could  have  wished,  was  necessary  to  render  our 
clrcumstancejs  at  that  crisis  accurately  intelligible.  There  was  especially  a  necessity  to 
explain,  why,  when  a  surplus  revenue  had  been  actually  exhibited,  it  had  no  permanence. 
Th^  delusiveness  of  the  prmciple  on  which  such  a  surplus  had  for  the  moment  been  obtained, 
has  been  disclosed,  and  it  wm  be  understood,  that  wa  were  to  seek  other  supplies,  should 
contests  not  be  avoided.  A  large  sum  is  always  required  to  be  kept  in  hand  by  Government 
for  cun^ent  purposes,  because  the  revenue  from  laud,  the  chief  article  in  our  mcome,  is  not 
leceivable  at  periods  corresponding  with  the  regular  disbursements,  and  is  moreover  liable  to 
defalcation,  fix»m  the  remission  dlowed  in  case  of  bad  seasons:  therefore  a  sum  deemed 
simply  adequate  to  this  object  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  a  provision  for  a  further  contingency. 
Of  the  six  disputes  which  1  have  noticed,  fom:  were  amicably  adjusted.  One,  in  the  instance 
of  Rewah,  waa  speedily  settled  by  the  storm  of  a  principal  fortress,  with  the  menace  of  a  siege 
to  its  capital;  and  the  sixth,  the  contention  witn  Nepaul,  remained  for  decision  by  arms. 
A  struggle  with  the  latter  was  unpromising.  We  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  coimtry 
ot  its  resources ;  and  overlooking  the  augmented  abilities  latterly  furnished  by  science  to  a 
regular  army  for  surmounting  local  obstacles,  it  was  a  received  persuasion,  that  the  nature  of 
the  mountainous  tract  which  we  shoidd  have  to  penetrate,  would  be  as  baffling  to  any  exer- 
tions of  ours,  as  it  had  been  to  all  the  efforts  of  many  successive  Mahomedan  sovereigns. 
No  option,  however,  remained  with  us.  We  were  not,  through  a  point  of  honour,  demjmd- 
ing  atonement  for  the  wanton  invasion  of  our  territories,  the  brutal  massacre  of  our  police- 
men, and  the  studied  cruelty  of  tying  to  a  tree,  and  shooting  to  death  with  arrows,  the  native 
officer  whom  we  had  appointed  to  preside  over  the  district,  though  the  hopelessness  of 
obtaining  from  the  Government  any  disavowal  of  such  a  complicated  outrage  must  have  made 
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us  look  to  war  even  on  that  ground ;  but  we  were  at  issue  with  a  nation  so  extravagantly 
presumptuous  respecting  its  own  strength,  and  so  ignorant  of  our  superior  means,  that  the 
Goorka  Commissioners  had,  upon  a  former  iiocasion,  remarked  to  ours  the  iutiUty  of  debating 
about  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  since  there  never  could  be  real  peace  between  the  two 
States,  until  we  should  yield  to  the  Goorkas  our  provinces  north  of  the  Ganges,  making  that 
river  the  boundary  between  us,  as  heaven  had  evidently  desimed  it  to  be.  The  conviction, 
that  the  evU  day  of  contest  could  not  be  put  off,  weighed  heavuy  on  the  minds  of  functionaries 
in  Calcutta.  The  possible  necessity  of  withholding  an  investment  was  anticipated,  and  even 
hinted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  endeavoured  to  allay  this  anxiety,  by  assurances  that,  as 
ftr  as  my  professional  judgment  went,  the  difficulties  of  mountain  warfare  were  greater  on  the 
defensive  side  than  on  that  of  a  well-conducted  offensive  operation ;  that  I  believed  myself  able 
to  calculate  tolerably  what  expenditure  would  be  entailed  by  the  necessary  efforts,  estimating 
the  charge  much  below  what  they  apprehended ;  and  that  I  could  look  with  confidence  to  a 
suj^ly  of  treasure  from  a  source  whicn  they  had  never  contemplated.  Soon  after  my  arrival,, 
some  British  officers  came  to  me  from  the  Nawab  Vizier  Saadut  Ali,  soverei^  of  Oude^ 
bringine  to  me  a  representation  of  the  painful  and  degrading  thraldom  in  which,  through 
gradualand  probably  unintended  encroachments  on  his  freedom,  he  was  held,  inconsistency 
with  the  spint  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  States.  The  system  frt>m  which  he  prayed  to 
be  relievea  appeared  to  me  no  less  repugnant  to  policy  than  to  equity.  On  my  professing  a 
dispoation  to  correct  so  objectionable  a  course,  those  officers  who  had  been  lon^  in  the  Nawab 
Vizier's  service  assured  me,  that  any  persuasion  of  my  having  such  an  inclination  would  cause 
Saadut  Ali  to  throw  himself  upon  me  with  unbbunded  confidence,  and  to  offer  from  his  immense 
hoard  the  advance  of  any  sum  I  could  want  for  the  enterprise  against  Nepaul.  The  gratitude 
with  which  such  a  supply  would  be  felt  wss  professed.  While  I  was  on  my  passage  up  the 
rivor,  Saadut  Ali  unexpectedly  died.  I  found,  however,  that  what  had  been  provisionally 
a^tated  with  him  was  perfectly  understood  by  his  successor,  so  that  the  latter  came  forward 
with  a  spontaneous  offer  of  acrore  of  rupees,  which  I  decUned  as  a  peishcush  or  tribute  on  his 
accession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oude,  but  accepted  as  a  loan  for  tne  Honourable  Company. 
£ight  lacs  were  afterwards  added  to  this  sum,  in  order  that  the  interest  of  the  whole,  at  six  per 
cent.,  might  equal  the  allowances  to  different  branches  of  the  Nawab  Vizier's  family,  for  which 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  had  been  pledged,  and  the  payment  of  which,  without 
Texatious  retardments,  was  secured,  by  the  appropriation  of  the  interest  to  the  specific  purpose. 
The  sum  thus  obtained  was  thrown  into  the  general  treasury,  whence  I  looked  to  draw  such 
portions  of  it  as  the  demands  of  the  approachmg  service  might  require.  My  surprise  is  not  to 
DC  expressed,  when  I  was  shortly  after  mformed  fix)m  Calcutta,  that  it  had  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  employ  fifty-four  lacs  of  the  sum  obtained  by  me  in  discharging  an  eight  per  cent.r 
loan,  that  the  remainder  was  indispensable  for  current  purposes,  and  that  it  was  hoped  I 
should  be  able  to  procure  fit>m  the  Nawab  Vizier  a  fiirther  aid  for  the  objects  of  the  war. 
This  took  place  early  in  autumn,  and  operations  against  Nepaul  could  not  commence  till  the 
middle  of  November,  on  which  account  the  Council  did  not  apprehend  my  being  subjected  to 
any  sudden  inconvenience  through  its  disposal  of  the  first  sum.  Luckily  I  was  upon  such 
frank  terms  with  the  Nawab  Vizier,  as  that  I  could  explain  to  him  fairly  my  circumstances. 
He  agreed  to  fiimish  another  crore ;  so  that  the  Honourable  Company  was  accommodated 
with  above  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  on  my  simple  receipt.  Particular  details  of  the  war 
m  Nepa.ul  would  be  superfluous :  the  terms  on  which  }t  closed  will  suffice.  That  State,  instead 
of  flaiikin^,  as  it  had  done,  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  our  open  fix>ntier  or  that  of  the 
Nawab  Vizier,  which  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  while  itself  could  only  be  attacked  in 
finont,  was  reduced  to  about  a  half  of  its  original  extent,  remaining  with  both  its  flanks  exposed 
to  us,  through  the  coimexion  which  we  formed  with  the  Siccim  ^jah  to  the  east  and  our  pos-^ 
session  of  Kamaon  to  the  west.  The  richest  portion  of  the  territory  conquered  by  us  borderwl 
on  the  dominions  of  the  Nawab  Vizier.  1  arranged  the  transfer  of  that  tract  to  him,  in  extinc-- 
tion  of  the  second  crore  which  I  had  borrowed.  Of  that  crore,  the  charges  of  the  war 
absorbed*  fifty-two  lacs  :  forty-eight  lacs  (600,000/.)  were  consequently  left  m  the  treasury, 
a  clear  gain  to  the  Honourable  Company,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  precluding  fiit\ire  annoy- 
ance fit)m  an  insolent  neighbour. 

While  the  war  was  waging  in  the  mountains,  my  attention  was  anxiously  fixed  on  our 
southern  boundaries*  I  had  traced  many  indications  of  active  communication  between  States 
which  had  for  many  years  had  no  poUtical  intercourse.  As  I  could  not  then  know  what  has 
since  been  unveiled,  that  a  wide  confederacy  was  forming  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  fi-om 
India,  I  ascribed  the  symptoms  to  vague  speculations  excited  in  the  Native  Powers,  by  seeing 
us  engaged  in  an  unaertakins  where  they  considered  our  failure  certain.  The  anticipated 
exhaustion  of  our  strength  in  tne  rash  enterprise,  would  present  advantages  for  the  improvement 
of  which  they  might  think  it  desirable  to  be  prepared,  and  their  seversd  views  were  to  be  reci- 
procally ascertained  for  the  eventual  crisis.  This  spirit,  though  it  did  not  lead  them  to  imme- 
diate action,  would  naturally  prompt  them  to  steps  which  could  not  be  regarded  by  us  with 
indifference.  In  one  instance,  the  forecasting  disposition  of  our  neighbours  showed  an  intel- 
ligible consistence.  An  agreement  was  made  between  Scindia  and  the  Raiah  of  Nagpore,  that 
the  forces  of  both  should  act  under  Scindia  for  the  reduction  of  Bhopaul.  The  very  terms  of  the 
ji^eement  betrayed  the  real  object ;  for  Bhopaul,  when  conquered,  was  to  be  made  over  to  the 
Tfagpore  Rajah.  It  was  obvious  that  Scmdia  only  wanted  an  excuse  for  bringing  the 
Tfagpore  troops  into  junction  with  those  already  under  his  command,  in  which  case  he  would 
have  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation. 
Had  Scindia's  forces,  which  were  assembled  and  ready  to  march,  once  entered  Bhopaul,  shame 
ipvould  have  made  him  risk  any  extremity,  rather  than  recede  upon  our  intervention.  The 
^awab  of  Bhopaul  had  solicitea  to  be  taken  under  British  protection.    I  was  at  that  time  on 
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Sebidia's  ftoatieTf  my  escort  being  composed  c^  one  weak  battaboa  of  oatiTe  infancy  a  ixoa^ 
of  the  body  guard,  and  a  squedron  of  natire  cavalry.  Ia  three  weeks  I  coukl  not  have 
assembled  five  thousand  men,  all  our  disposable  strength  bein^  employed  agaiKst  Nepaul :  but 
die  case  called  for  decision,  and  I  directed  the  Residait  atScmdia^s  Court  to  request  that  hia 
Highness  would  forbear  any  aggresstcMi  upon  Bhopaul,  as  that  State  had  become  an  ally  to 
our  Government.  I  desired  that  this  conmiunication  should  be  made  in  the  most  con^liatory 
tone,  and  that  the  Resid^it  would  not  report  to  me  the  violent  language  with  which  it  would 
probably  be  met  bv  Seindia,  so  as  th&t  th^re  might  be  no  affront  to  diseuss.  There  was 
seemingly  hardihood  in  this  procedure,  but  there  was  essentially  none ;  supposing  Seindia 
]»edetermiii^  to  ^  all  lengths,  any  provocaticm  firom  my  messa^  was  of  no  momait.  If  he 
were  only  trying  his  ground,  and  taking  steps  towards  rendenng  a  remoter  decision  mora 
secure,  the  unexpected  cheek  might  make  him  pause,  and  the  gain  of  time  was  every  thing  to- 
me, whrai  I  was  disciplining  recruits  in  all  quarters  for  the  augmentation  of  our  fotce.  Scttdky 
as  was  unofficially  imparted  to  me,  received  the  intimation  wiui  all  the  vehemence  of  language 
which  I  had  expected :  but,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that  he  should  follow  his  own 
course,  his  troops  did  not  move,  and  the  project  against  Bhopaul  was  silently  abandoned* 
The  Maharajah  must  have  been  influaiced  oy  the  supposition,  that  the  confidence  of  msf 
procedure,  and  the  apparent  carelessness  of  my  progress  along  Uie  fix>ntier  with  so  sli^der  aa 
accompaniment,  arose  firom  my  possession  of  means  which  he  could  not  calculate.  The 
Resident,  in  a  later  day,  made  a  merit  with  Seindia  of  having  suppressed  id  his  report  to  me 
the  offensive  tone  whidi  had  been  used,  and  his  Highness  acuiowledged  the  obligation.  Tlie 
circumstances  which  I  have  detailed,  will  ^ive  An  useftd  insight  into  the  doubtml  terms  on 
which  we  then  stood  with  the  neighbonnn^  States.  Whether  positive  engagements  had 
secretly  taken  place  among  them  was  uncertam.  It  was,  at  all  events,  clear  that  they  looked 
to  a  possible  juncture,  when  they  might  pursue  a  common  object  necessarily  un&vourabla 
for  us.  Whai  Ummer  Sine  Thappa  and  Kunjore  Smg,  generals  of  die  Oo(»rka8,  surrendered 
themselves,  they  could  not  be  brou^t  to  believe  that  the  Mahrattas  were  not  actually  in  the 
field  against  us,  though  neither  of  m&a  would  assign  a  reason  for  the  suppositicHiw  As  (^ey 
had  severally  professal  the  persuasion  when  they  could  not  have  had  communication,  it  was 
evident  that  each  of  them  must  have  had  knowledge  of  proposals  for  co-operation  made  hf 
the  Mahrattas  to  his  Court. 

Early  in  1817  an  event  occurred,  seemingly  unconnected  mth  die  suspicious  inchcatioQS 
which  were  fixing  our  attention  in  other  parts,  but  really  deriving  great  moment  firom 
reference  to  those  symptoms.  Seindia  had,  in  1803,  given  up  to  us,  by  treaty,  extensive 
possessions  in  the  Doab,  or  tract  contained  between  the  Oimges  and  the  Jumna.  Those  lands 
were  inhabited  by  Jauts,  a  hardy  and  warlike  tribe.  This  ceded  territory  was  divided  into 
several  petty  districts,  each  xmder  a  Talookdar,  oorresponding  to  the  Zemindar  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  From  the  exposure  of  liie  countiy  to  fi^uent  invasion  fixnn  predatory  cavaby, 
the  distant  soverei^  who  nad  not  management  enoi^h  m  his  dominions  to  shield  his  detached 
provinces  fiK>m  such  inroads,  was  forced  to  consult  his  own  interest  as  to  pecuniary  leturas^ 
Dy  allowing  those  Talookdars  to  have  fortified  residences^  where  the  revenue  was  lodged,  aa 
cmlected,  for  ultimate  remittance  to  the  treasury  at  Qwalior.  The  permission  for  maintaining 
a  fortress  necessarily  included  a  garriscm,  whidi  firom  vanity,  or  views  of  depredation,  was  in 
every  instance  carried  far  beyond  what  the  duties  of  the  place  required.  It  ia  probable,  that 
those  Talookdars  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  they  might  ca^t  off  their  alle^ 

fiance  to  the  Mahratta  rule,  and  render  themselves  indepaident  chiete  of  little  princmatities* 
heir  assiduity  m  strengthening  their  fortresses  may  be  ascribed  to  the  anticipation  oi  such  a 
iavourable  hour.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  speculation,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
!RaJah  of  Bhurtpore,  whose  power  was  rated  high  firom  his  successfiil  resistance  to  the 
Bntish,  had  affinity  with  their  principal  families*  He  and  his  people  are  Jauts.  In  praotiee^ 
the  situation  of  the  Talookdar  under  the  Mahrattas  united  the  characters  of  the  middle-«ian 
and  the  manager  of  an  absentee's  estate  in  Ireland,  with  whatsoever  degree  of  authority-  over 
the  peasantry  ne  thought  proper  to  usurp,  knowing  that  his  government  would  never  be  at 
the  trouble  oi  calling  hun  to  account.  The  most  populous  and  productive  of  the  districts  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dyaram,  an  active  ambitious  man,  whose  preponderance  in  the 
tribe  was  supported  by  amassed  riches  as  well  as  personal  enei^.  Calculating  on  a  future 
opportunity  for  establ^hing  sway  over  the  rest,  he  employed  himself  sedulously  in  perfecting, 
his  fortress  at  Hattrass,  which  he  had  originally  found  of  great  strength,  and  m  keeping  up 
the  discipline  of  a  well-organized  force.  When  his  territory  was  surrendered  to  the  Britisn 
Government,  thoi^  our  judicial  administration  was  declaredly  introduced  into  it,  considera* 
tions  deemed  politic  led  us  to  withhold  a  strict  enforcement  of  our  regulations.  For  obvious 
reasons,  we  had  never  suffered  a  strong  hold  to  be  possessed  by  an  indivklual  in  our  pro* 
vinces.  On  this  occasion  we  deviated  from  our  caution,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  immeduate 
demolition  of  the  fortresses  in  the  territory  transferred  to  us.  I  have  understood  it  was  con^ 
ceived,  that  when  the  Talookdars  should  find  themselves  efficiently  protected  firom  external 
violence,  they  would  gladly  for^o  the  expense  of  providing  for  their  own  security,  and  would, 
without  repugnance,  dismantle  uieir  forts,  which  tney  were  told  must  ultimately  be  required 
of  them.  Perhaps  there  was  an  error  in  supposing  that,  afler  having  been  continued  for  a 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  flattered  their  pride,  they  would  feel  less  the  sacrifice  of  tha 
distinction.  As  it  was,  they  evidently  made  common  cause  in  a  plan  for  evading  that  humi- 
liation: they  encouraged  each  other  in  the  resolution,  by  promises  of  reciprocal  aid ;  and  from, 
the  confidence  thus  inspired,  they  gradually  assumed  an  undisguised  air  of  pretension  to  be 
on  the  footing  of  mere  tributary  dependence.  This  disposition  became  more  marked  and 
overt  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  when  tiie  debilitaticm  of  our  Government 
had  become  matter  of  general  belief,  and  manifold  trespasses  oa  our  authcMr^  were  impu^ 
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ffendy  oonEOiittBd  by  thoee  TftkK)lc^^  Ovroccapttkm  wkh  Nepiiil  constreioed  ms  to  ahnt 
our  eyes,  as  much  as  might  be,  on  those  encroachments^  an  unpunity  which  naturally 
nmtea  atiU  moredeteimined  stem.  As  soon  as  our  hands  were  fiee,  it  became  necessary  to 
Bolioe  tkw»OTegiduitieSy  thererore  it  was  signified  to  the  Talodcdars,  that  any  repetition  d 
tiiemwoirid  meet  decisive  cfaastisemeirt.  The  intimation  was  wholly  disregazded.  At  length  the 
Memben  of  Couz^  uaanimoualy  represoited  to  me  (I  having  then  retained  to  Calcutta  from 
tlK  Upper  Pronrinces)  a  daring  deftanoe  of  our  legitissate  Jurisdiction  by  JDyaram, 
^vho  had  dazed  mmI  kept  in  irans-within  his  fiNtress  several  of  our  polioe  officers,  for  anesting 
m  robber  within  his  disract ;  and  who  had,  moreover,  caused  a  party  of  his  troops  to  confine 
Sot  twenty-feur  houiB  in  a  village  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  tlie  zillah  containing  those 
Xaloc^.  This  was  ooMmunicated  to  me  with  anxiety,  because  the  supposed  strength  of 
HattnuM  made  it  ajppear  awkward  to  undertake  the  ccMrection  of  Dyaram.  Punishment  of 
the  substantive  offence  vnis  of  itsdf  imperiously  demjuided :  but  the  urgent  expedience  of 
bringing  the  wliole  body  of  those  Jauts  definitiv^  into  regufau*  submission  as  subjects  was 
•8  strikingly  visible.  As  I  bad  not,  however,  betore  learned  the  particulars  to  which  the 
Members  of  Council  referred,  I  answered,  that  if  they  would  lay  bemre  me  such  a  case,  sus- 
iained  by  due  evidence,  as  should  prove  Dyaram  to  have  Jusdy  incurred  the  penalty,  Hattrass 
jriiould  be  reduced ;  an  operation  which  I  pledged  myself  to  them  would  not  require  for  its 
<Bomp)^on  eight-uid-£»ty  hours  after  the  batteries  had  opened  against  the  place.  Wh^t 
I  was  in  the  Upper  Country^  it  had  <^  course  beat  my  duty  to  obtain  minute  infonnation 
nq)ecting  every  loitress  vrith  which  any  claim  might  bring  us  into  contact,  and  I  had  pro- 
€»d  tile  reqmsite  knowledge  of  Hattrass  amone  the  rest  That  fort  had  the  reputation  of 
hmng  impregnable;  which  silly  persuasion  had  betrayed  Dyaram  into  his  contumacious 
l«tra|^es.  According  to  the  mode  of  attnck  which  the  natives  had  been  aomstomed  to  see 
piM^tised  by  us,  Hattrass  nught,  in^bed,  appear  formidable  to  meddle  vrith.  A  ditch  one 
fiundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  eigfa^-five  deep,  surrounded  a  work,  in  which  triple  tier 
cf- defences  exhibited  a  provision  for  contesting  the  place  inch  by  inch,  after  the  silencmg  its 
mrtilieTjy  and  the  makmg  a  practicable  breach,  should  bring  the  besieger  to  the  point  <^ 
wtoasom^^  Luckily,  science  has  laid  down  procedures^  where  the  means  can  be  commanded, 
tat  avotdmg  tiie  necessity  of  baaodnig  a  disadvantagecms  assault.  One  of  my  earliest 
mihtary  cares  on  arriving  m  India  had  been,  to  satisfy  mysdf  why  we  had  made  soconqiara^ 
tively  uirfiEm)urable  a  di^ay  in  sieges.  The  details  at  once  uxnblded  the  cause.  It  is  well 
known  that  nodnng  can  be  more  insignifieaat  than  shells  thrown  vrith  long  intervals,  and  we 
nevet  brei^ht  f(»n^Eird  more  than  four  or  five  viortars  whai  we  undertook  the  capture  of 
a  fettled  place.  Hence  the  bombardment  was  fiitile ;  so  .that,.at  last,  the  issue  was  to  be 
staked  on  mountmg  a  breach,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  a  soldiery  skilful,  as  well  as 
obstinately  gallant,  in  defending  the  prepared  iotrenchments.  This  was  not  the  oversight  of 
the  Bengal  artSlary  officers,  for  no  men  can  be  better  instructed  in  the  theory,  or  more  ca« 
pable  in  the  practiceofdi^  profession  than  they  are:  it  whs  imputable  to  a  fiilse  economy  cm 
the  part  of  Government.  The  owtlay  in  providing  for  the  transportation  of  mortars,  shells^ 
and  platforms,  in  due  quantity,  would  certainly  mve  been  considerable,  and  it  was  on  that 
•ocouBt  forboifie*  Tb&  miserable  carriages  of  the  country,  hired  for  the  purpose  when 
a  niihtary  exertion  was  contmnplated,  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  service,  and  constantly 
Ailed,  unda-  the  unusual  weight,  in  the  deep  roads  thrcmgh  which  they  had  to  pass ;  there* 
tffte  we  never  sat  down  before  u  place  of  real  strength  furnished  vrith  the  means  which 
m  proper  calculation  would  have  allotted  for  its  reduction.  Sensible  of  this  injurious  defici- 
BBKcy,  I  had,  with  the  utmost  dilligence,  mstituted  a  transport  train ; '  and  it  was  in  rehance 
<m  its  eftciency,  that  I  assured  i3^  Council  of  the  short  resistance  which  Hattrass  should 
otkr.  Expedition,  no  less  than  isecrecy,  w9b  impoitant,  to  prevent  any  interventions  which 
noi^  trouMe  us  in  the  imdertalang :  and  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  so 
'  t^d,  tfaait  Dyaram  had  information  of  their  i^iproach  only  two  days  before  Hattras  wad 
actually  invested,  forty^t^o  mortars  kept  pace  with  the  mareh  of  the  force.  From  the 
incessant  shower  of  bombs,  the  garrison  viras  unable  to  persi^  in  defending  the  place  more 
than  fifteen  hours.  The  body  of  troops  employed  was  of  such  strength,  that  no  sudden 
assemblage  could  Tenture  to  free  it,  while  the  Sf>eedy  e£Ssctuation  of  the  object  left  no  time 
for  interference  firom  remoter  quart^.  Thus  uninterrupted,  the  officer  commanding  it,  ac- 
eevding  to  his  orders,  summoned  successively  the  other  tortresses  of  the  Jauts.  Terrified  by 
the  fete  of  Hattrass,  all  of  them,  to  the  number  of  eleven^  som!^  very  strong,  surrendered 
without  resistanoe.  The  works  vrere  every  where  raised,  and  me  troops  attached  to  them 
meape  disbanded,  except  a  few  airmed  attendants  allowed  for  security  to  the  household  of  eadi 
of  the  Talookdars,  in  a  country  not  yet  brought  into  habitual  regularity.  The  Talookdars 
^vere  indemnified  for  the  cannon  and  arms  of  which  Ihey  were  dispossessed,  being  further 
JBflintained  in  as  much  ennuence  as  Was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  British  Government* 
Those  terms,  vrith  an  obUvion  of  his  pest  misdeeds,  had  been  ofiered  to  Dyaram  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Ihe  troops  before  Hattrass,  and  had  been  rejected  by  him,  therefore  his  lands 
were  declared  forfeited.  Thus  v^as  effected  at  a  critical  juncture,  an  object  pressingly  incum- 
bent m  itself:  I  mean,  the  assimilation  of  those  Jaut  communities  to  the  orderly  coiidition  of 
^nsr  other  native  subjects,  but  of  enhanced  importance  relatively  to  their  otherwise  possible 
insurrection  in  the  centre  of  our  possessions,  when  our  force  was  engaged  elsewhere,  whether 
Aat  insurrection  should  arise  from  secret  preconcert  vrith  powers  leagued  f^ainst  us,  or  be 
atknulated  by  accidental  temptations.  The  politics  of  the  Rajah  of  Bbnr^re  would  be 
seriously  influenced  by  deprivation  of  an  eventual  support  fi'om  bis  tribe ;  and  every  prince 
in  India  must  have  feh  a  diminution  of  the  confidence  with  which  he  would  have  opposed  us, 
^hen  the  fall  of  Hattrass  dissipated  his  trust  in  fortifications.  It  is  not  altogether  irrelevant, 
te  add,  timt  an  annual  saving,  by  no  means  insignificant,  has  arisen  firom  the  transput  trains 
734.  o  3  being 
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beine  employed,  daring  peace,  in  collateral  services  under  the  Commissariat  dqpartmenty  of 
ivhich  I  constituted  it  a  branch. 

While  the  ferment  perceivable  in  the  Mahratta  States  could  be  ascribed  to  die  tempting 
prospect  of  a  particular  op^rtunity,  there  was  the  hope  that  when  all  chance  of  such  an  opemng 
was  dissipated,  the  machinations  would  subside.  Many  symptoms  concurring  to  prove  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  concluuon  was  irresistible,  that  a  more  defined  and  methodized 
.understandhig,  of  a  tenour  hostile  to  us,  had  been  established,  at  least  among  the  powers 
upholding  the  predatory  system  in  Central  India.  Their  success  in  seducing  other  Native 
States  into  pledges  for  acting  in  concert  could  not  be  judged  of,  as  I  have  mentioned  that 
our  discoveries  had  then  gone  no  further  than  the  ascertaining  that  there  were  firequent 
missions  conducted  with  great  stealth  between  powers  not  in  prior  habits  of  communication. 
The  sympt(»ns  might  be  &llible ;  yet  common  caution  required  that  the  no  longer  postpon- 
able  enterprise  of  extirpating  the  Pindarries,  who  had  again  mercilessljr  laid  waste  our  terri- 
tories, should  embrace  a  provision  for  encountering  the  widest  combination  among  the  Native 
States.  Supposing  their  confederacy  to  be  actually  established,  and  that  I  failed  in  the 
project  I  had  formed  for  rendering  the  collection  of  their  forces  impracticable,  I  wad  to  look 
to  coping  with  little  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  It  was  a  formidaUe 
struggle  to  incur ;  such,  indeed,  as  it  would  have  been  irreconcileable  to  my  duty  towards  my 
employers  to  have  risked,  had  the  hazard  been  avoidable.  I  think,  however,  no  one  who 
considers  the  circumstances  will  regard  it  as  having  been  adventured  wilfully  or  inexpediently. 
I  refer  not  to  the  fortunate  issue,  vmich  is  always  a  doubtful  criterion  of  policy.  I  desire  my 
position  to  be  fairly  examined.  If  it  be  evident  that  the  contest,  whether  it  should  originate 
m  a  conspiracy  of  the  native  sovereigns,  or  in  the  support  given  by  the  Mahratta  States  and 
Ameer  Kiian  to  the  Pindarries,  was  not  ultimately  to  be  evaded,,  the  question  was,  only 
when,  and  how  it  might  be  entered  upon  with  the  best  chances  for  success ;  and  I  believe  that 
I  decided  as  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the  interests  with  which  I  stood  entrusted.  I  cal- 
culated, that  by  celerity  of  movement  on  our  part,  the  Ul-disposed  might  be  incapacitated  firom 
attempting  the  opposition  which  they  meditated ;  and  any  appearance  of  our  proceeding  upon 
unconfirmed  suspicions  would  be  far  counterbalanced  by  their  escape  firom  being  involyed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Pindarries,  still  more  as  the  measures  held  in  view  promised  them  their 
share  in  the  anticipated  improvement  of  condition  throughout  Central  India.  Before,  however, 
our  troops  were  put  in  motion,  our  information  respecting  the  concerted  attack  upon  the 
British  possessions  became  distinct  and  incontrovertible.  From  Cawnpore,  wheUier  I  had 
proceeded,  I  notified  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta  my  purpose  of  framing  the  campaign  conson- 
antly to  ^e  above  computation.  What  I  contemplated  was,  the  pushing  forward  unexpect- 
edly several  divisions  which  should  occupy  positions  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to  a 
junction  of  the  army  of  any  State  with  that  ot  another,  even  subjecting  to  extreme  peril  any 
sovereign's  attempt  to  assemble  the  dispersed  corps  of  his  forces  withm  his  own  dominions, 
should  we  see  cause  to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  the  plan  depended  on  the  secrecy  with  which 
the  preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper  choice  of  the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the  speed  with 
which  we  could  reach  the  designated  stations.  I  speak  relatively  to  the  troops  which  were  to 
penetrate  from  the  north ;  for  the  advance  of  those  from  the  south,  destined  to  act  agiunst 
the  Pindarries,  could  not  be  concealed.  The  formation  of  my  magazines  of  CTain  on  the 
frontier  was  fortunately  disguised  by  a  bad  harvest  in  that  quarter,  which  mmish^  the 
excuse  for  transportation  of  com  thither,  as  if  it  were  a  provision  for  the  inhabitants  i^aiost 
eventual  dearth.  In  all  other  respects,  the  arrangements  were  so  admirably  conducted  by 
the  few  pubUc  functionaries  confidentially  entrusted  with  them,  that  not  a  suspicion  of  any 
intended  stir  was  afloat  In  the  most  distant  battalion  destined  for  the  service  there  was  not 
a  surmise  of  impending  movement  above  five  or  six  days  previous  to  its  being  actually  in 
march.  The  suddenness  with  which  we  occupied  the  heart  of  the  inimical  countries,  added 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  employed,  caused  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  business  to  be 
finished  completely  to  my  wish,  in  hardly  more  than  three  months ;  so  as  that  I  was  enabled^ 
almost  immediately  after,  that  period,  to  send  back  to  their  cantonment  the  part  of  the  fince 
the  most  chargeable  in  the  neld,  the  European  troops.  The  vast  scale  of  the  operations 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  expense.  It  was  from  their  short  duration,  that  when 
the  war  charges  came  to  be  wound  up,  the  amount  for  the  six  divisions  of  the  Bengal  troops 
brought  forth  on  the  occasion  did  not  reach  thirty-five  lacs  of  Sonant  Rupees,  or  about 
thirty-three  and  a  half  of  Sicca.  When  the  charge  for  the  troops  periodically  and  unavail- 
ingly  moved  forward  from  the  Madras  Presidency  to  cover  the  country  south  of  the  Ner- 
budda  from  the  Pindarries  is  considered,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  revenue  from  the  devastations 
committed  by  those  wretches  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  thought  a  thrifty  expenditure^ 
which  at  such  a  rate,  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  that  annual  tax  upon  our  finances.  In  that 
expenditure  is  included,  not  only 'every  kind  of  disbursement  usually  connected  ¥rith  troops^ 
beyond  what  would  have  been  required  for  them  had  they  remamed  in  quarters,  but  one 
arising  out  of  the  special  circumstances :  while  every  exaction  for  provisions  or  forage  was 
strictly  forborne  in  the  neutral  or  feudatory  countries  through  which  we  passed,  compensatioQ 
was  made  for  the  damage  done  by  the  encampment  of  the  troops,  even  for  a  night,  where  the 
ground  was  under  crop,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case.  The  injury  was  estimated  betweea 
the  chief  commissariat  officer  and  the  principal  men  of  the  villages  concerned,  and  the  retri* 
bution  ajgreed  upon  by  them  was  made  upon  the  spot  in  ready  money.  This  measuse, 
besides  its  essential  justice,  had  the  object  of  manifesting  to  the  natives  the  equity  of  th& 
British  Government,  and  of  inducing  such  petty  independent  communities  as  had  not 
already  relations  with  us,  to  obtain  our  protection,  by  voluntarily  sohciting  to  be  taken  under 
our  paramountship.  The  expectation  did  not  deceive  us :  all  those  httle  territories  which  had 
till  then  remained  unattached  ranged  themselves  under  our  banners.    Among  other  chi^^ 
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4ibe  Rajah  of  Tehree,  when  he  presaited  his  nuzzur  m  token  of  plighted  fealty,  desired  me 
to  understand  it  was  the  first  tune  that  State  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  another, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Mogul  emperors  to  subdue  it  having  proved  abortive.  We  were  not  at 
the  time  in  the  Tehree-  territories,  nor  were  we  likely  to  enter  them,  therefore  the  conduct  of 
the  Rajah  could  only  spring  from  an  impression  wmch  must  be  flattering  for  our  country. 

The  economy  of  making  our  exertion  so  powerful  will  be  still  better  comprehended  from 
^a  further  particular.  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  the  favourite  and  the  confidential  instrument 
,of  the  Prishwah,  was  the  immediate  agent  in  the  murder  of  the  Guickwar's  minister, 
Gungadhur  Shastry.  The  person  in  question  had  been  earnestly  invited  to  Poona  by  the 
Peishwah,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settUng  accounts  which  were  afloat  between  the  two 
States,  but  with  the  real  object  of  having  an  opportunity  for  gaining  the  minister  to  seduce 
his  sovereign  into  the  confederacy  against  us.  The  Guickwar,  finom  some  doubt  of  the 
Peishwah,  would  not  suffer  his  minister  to  repair  to  Poona,  unless  the  British  Government 
would  be  answerable  for  his  safety,  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  that  prince  accordingly,  not 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  sohcitation  of  tne  Peishwah,  but  because  we  were  anxious 
that  counter-claims  between  the  two  States  which  had  given  us  much  trouble,  should  be 
finally  adjusted.  That  a  Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste,  first  minister  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  invested  with  a  public  commission  by  his  prince,  should  stand  in  any  risk, 
i4>peared  incredible,  therefore  our  guarantee  was  unhesitatingly  given.  When  the  Peishwah 
found  that  the  minister  was  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  refused  absolutely  to  betray  his 
master  into  a  scheme  which  the  minister  thought  would  entail  his  destruction,  his  Highness 
determined  to  make  away  with  such  an  obstacle  to  his  views,  in  the  hope  that  the  office  of 

:  minister  might  be  filled  by  a  more  manageable  individual.  Gungadhur  Shastry  was  barba- 
Touriy  assassinated  on  his  way  back  from  a  devotional  ceremony  by  night  in  the  temple, 

'thither  he  had  eone  upon  repeated  entreaties  from  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  after  having  pre- 
Tioualy  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  indisposition.  The  Peishwah  was  apprised  tlmt  his 
paitiapation  in  the  crime  was  minutely  known  to  us,  but  that,  to  save  his  credit,  the  guilt  should 
be  thrown  on  the  special  perpetrator,  Trimbuckjee  Dainglia,  who  must  be  delivered  up  to  us,  in 
atonement  for  the  outra^  offered  to  our  pUghted  security.  Trimbuckjee  was  put  into  our  hands 
accordingly.  To  conciliate  the  Pdtshwah,  it  was  promised  to  his  Highness  that  his  favourite 
should  not  be  proceeded  against  capitally,  but  be  merely  kept  in  confinement  as  a  state  prisoner. 
Trimbuckjee  naving  made  his  escape  from  a  fortress  where  he  was  negligently  guarded,  was 
afterwards  speedily^,  subsequent  to  the  Peishwah's  surrender,  taken  in  the  field.  Regarding 
the  game  as  irretrievably  lost,  he  thought  concealment  useless,  and  indulged  that  1x>ast  of 
a  nearly-accomplished  design,  with  which  persons  often  console  themselves  under  failure.  He 
mifolded,  that  from  early  in  1814,  the  Pei^wah  had  been  busied  in  organizing  a  general  con- 
federacy of  the  Native  Powers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  British  out  of  India,  and  he 
averred,  that  we  were  only  by  three  or  four  months  too  quick  upon  them,  or  we  should  have 
fi>and  them  the  assailants,  in  which  case  the  issue  might  have  been  very  different.  Certainly, 
had  Sctndia,  by  much  the  most  powerful  of  the  Native  Sovereigns,  been  in  the  .field  at  the 
head  of  his  assembled  veteran  troops,  with  the  fine  and  well-manned  artillery  which  he 

.possessed,  time,  as  well  as  encours^ement  would  have  been  afforded  to  the  other  confederated 
powers  for  resorting  to  arms,  in  so  many  quarters  as  must  have  made  our  movements  cautious, 

<xmsequently  protracted,  under  heavy  expense.  The  incurrence  of  such  circumstances  was, 
at  all  events,  to  be  risk^  by  us :  since,  I  repeat,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  option,  whether  the 

/Extinction  of  an  evil  so  intolerable  as  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries  should  be  undertaken. 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  a  confident  expectation  was  entertained  of  achieving  the  main 
purpose,  while  every  hostile  speculation  of  the  Native  Sovereigns  would  be  repressed  by  our 
sudden  pre-occupation  of  particular  positions ;  and  this  calculation  applied  in  a  more  special 
degree  to  Scindia.    Residing  at  Grwalior,  he  was  in  the  heart  of  tne  richest  part  of  his 

*  dominions ;  but  independently  of  the  objection,  that  those  provinces  were  separated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a  military  defect  in  the  situation,  to  which  it  must  be 
supposed  the  Maharajah  had  never  adverted.    About  twenty  miles  south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge 

-  of  very  abrupt  hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  peculiar  to  India,  extends  from  the  Utfle 
Sind  to  the  Chumbul,  which  rivers  form  the  flank  boundaries  of  the  Gwalior  district  and  its 

^dependencies.  There  are  but  two  routes  by  which  carris^es,  and  perhaps  cavalry,  can  pass 
tiiat  chain ;  one  along  the  little  Sind,  and  another  not  f&x  from  the  Chumbul.     By  my 

.  seizing  with  the  centre  division  a  position  which  would  bar  any  movement  along  the  Uttle  Sind 
and  placing  Major-General  Donkin's  division  at  the  back  of  the  other  pass,  Scindia  was 
leduced  to  the  dilonma  of  subscribing  the  treaty  which  I  offered  to  him  or  of  crossing  the 

•hills  through  bye-paths,  attended  by  the  few  followers  who  might  be  able  to  accompany  him, 
sacrificing  his  splendid  train  of  artillery  (above  one  hundred  brass  gjw^s)  with  all  its  appen- 
dages, and  abandoning  at  once  to  us  his  most  valuable  possessions.  The  terms  imposed  upon 
him  wereesentially  unqualified  submission,  though  so  coloured  as  to  avoid  making  him  feel 
public  humiliation.  Their  intrinsic  rigour  will  not  be  thought  overstrained  or  unequitable 
-when  it  is  observed  that  I  had  ascertained  the  Maharajah's  having  promised  the  Pindarries 

-decittve  assistance,  and  that  I  had  intercepted  the  secret  correspondence  throu^  which  he 
-was  instigating  the  Nepaulese  to  attack  us.  Nothing,  in  short,  out  ipy  persuasion  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Governments  in  Central  India,  and  the  making  them  our 
instruments  and  sureties  for  preserving  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  couiitry,  could  have 

^>dictated  the  forbearance  manifested  under  the  reiterated  perfidies  of  that  prince.  He  closed 
ivith  the  proffered  conditions,  and  was  saved  by  the  acquiescence.  The  advantage  to  us  was, 
that  resistance  in  any  other  quarter  could  be  only  a  transient  ebullition.    To  the  more  distant 

^States,  this  nonappearance  of  a  formidable  force  with  which  they  were  to  co-operate,  was 

.  Absolute  incapacitation  firom  effort.    In  my  way  back  to  Calcutta  in  July  181B,  I  received 
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_  a  rescript  brought  by  an  envoy  from  ihe  Btrmfm  Monaitliy  iivlioA  we  iaooirectly  ddl  KSxSg  of 

'^^*  Ava,  from  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  his  empire.    The  pnrpcfft  of  this  carious  paper  was 

T.n*AH  a  requisition  for  om*  immediarte  surrender  of  all  the  provmces  east  of  the  Baagrntty,  evon 

^^^^!^Z  including  Moorehedabad,  with  a  menace,  that  should  the  denumd  not  be  obeyed,  he  would  lay 
waste  our  territories  with  fire  and  sword.  His  projected  hostility  was  evMkntly  a  measure 
x^^moerted  with  the  Mahrattas ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  overfloimig  of  the  rivers 
renders  the  march  of  troops  impracticable,  his  Majesty  conceived,  by  advancii^  %  titte, 
howsoever  extravagant,  to  those  provinces,  he  should  hftve  an  ostensible  grmmd  icft  iivvading 
a  ^State  with  which  otherwise  he  had  no  quarrel.  I  sent  bade  the  envcw  with  an  intimation 
that  the  answer  shoidd  be  conveyed  through  another  channel.  He  had  come  frt>m  the  comt 
through  the  northern  Birman  provinces.  The  answer  was  des^witched  by  sea  to  the  Viowoy 
of  Arracan,  residing  at  the  port  of  Rangoon  in  the  Central  Division,  for  transm^on  to  his 
sovereign.  It  expressed,  that  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  Majesty's  wisdom  to  be  the 
dupe  OT  the  gross  forgery  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  me ;  wherefore  I  sent  to  him  the 
document  fabricated  in  his  august  name,  and  trusted  that  he  would  subject  to  condign 
punishment  the  persons  who  had  so  profligately  endeavoured  to  sow  dissension  between  two 
powers  reciprocally  interested  to  cultivate  amity.  By  this  procedure,  I  evaded  the 
necessity  of  noticing  an  insolent  step,  foreseeing  that  his  Birman  Majesty  would  he 
thoroughly  glad  of  the  excuse  to  remain  quiet,  when  he  learned  his  iseoret  alhes  had  been 
subdued.  That  information  he  received  at  the  same  time  with  my  letter;  and  all  farther 
discussion  or  explanation  being  forborne,  the  former  amicable  intercourse  continued  witiiout 
change.  The  circumstance  wul  shew  the  extent  to  which  the  negotiations  of  the  Mahrattas 
had  gone,  exUbiting  also  the  advantage  of  usmg  exertions  so  decisive,  as  should  not  leai!^ 
time  for  distant  enemies  to  come  forward. 

The  former  treaty  with  Scindia,  which  I  had  declared  annulled  on  the  proof  of  his 
hostile  practices,  contained  an  article  equally  discreditable  and  embarrassing.  We  w^!^ 
bound  by  it  to  have  no  correspondence  with  the  Rajpoot  States,  and  were  thence  debaned 
from  granting  to  them  that  protection,  which  they  cmered  to  repay  by  co-operating  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Pindarries.  Emancipated  mm  so  injurious  a  shadde,  I  received  atU 
these  States  as  feudatory  to  the  British  Government.  Though  each  possessed  -considerable 
•force,  their  reciprocal  estrangements  (proceeding  chiefly  from  punctilious,  and  often  h€*e- 
ditary  quarrels  between  the  reigning  prmces)  prevesfited  their  ever  fonmng  any  union.  They 
were  consequently  plundered  for  a  succession  of  years,  not  only  by  the  Pindarries,  but  by  the 
armies  of  Ameer  Khan,  of  Scindia,  and  of  Holkar.  Devastation  had  become  so  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  rulers  of  those  countries,  that  thev  viewed  almost  with  indifference  the  oppred- 
sions  exercised  over  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  oi  the  soil,  by  the  troops  which  garrmonea  their 
fortresses  or  were  maintained  about  the  Sovereign's  pers<m.  The  connexion  which  they  mrw 
fbrmed  with  us  secured  them  against  outrage  from  without,  while  a  main  stipulation  on  awt 
part  was,  that  their  own  troops  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  system  of  regularity,  as  would 
ensure  the  property  and  domestic  quiet  of  the  villager,  or  entail  upon  an  aggression  immediate 
exemplary  punishment.  The  further  obligations  under  which  the  chielStins  placed  thesEi- 
selves  were,  to  refer  all  differences  among  them  to  the  British  Government,  to  keep  a'weB- 
•equipped  contingent  in  readiness  for  any  calU  fixMn  us,  and  to  employ  that  soldiery,  in  "the 
mean  time,  to  crush  within  their  respective  States  any  petty  predatory  gangs  which  mighrt 
become  a  nucleus  for  future  mischief.  These  arrangements,  rendered  efficaci^Dms  by  very 
simple  measures  adopted  on  our  recommendation,  produced  to  the  Soverei^is,  as  well  as  to 
the  subjects  throughout  those  populous  regions,  a  comfort  to  which  every  British  individual 
who  has  traversed  that  part  of  India  wifl  bear  witness.  A  more  formal  testimony  is  oh 
record.  When  Major-General  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  to  quit  Delhi,  in  order  to  assume 
the  superintendence  of  our  relations  -with  the  Rajpoot  States,  he  was  directed  to  make  an. 
extensive  tour  through  those  territories,  in  order  that  he  might  inform  the  Government  fltt 
Calcutta  what  had  really  been  the  practical  result  of  our  endeavours  to  meliorate  iheir 
condition.  A  copy  of  his  account  is  annexed  to  this  document.  The  nature  of  the  statement 
admits  no  loose  representation;  it  is  an  official  report,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  character 
of  the  officer  is  pledged. 

The  campaign  closed  with  our  having  acquired  undisputed  sway  over  every  portion  of 
India :  the  States  which  had  not  professedly  subscribed  to  our  sovereignty  (Gwalior  and 
Bhurtpore)  being,  in  truth,  thence  the  most  entirely  subjected  to  our  pleasure,  since  they  were 
unable  to  hesitate  about  compliance  with  any  suggestion ;  while  our  interference,  on  what- 
ever plea  of  public  necessity,  would  not  be  limiS  by  those  reservations  which  we  had 
defined  in  favour  of  the  feudatory  sovereigns.  This  advantage  for  the  Honourable  Compairy 
greatly  enhanced,  by  its  having  been  attained  at  a  price  in  blood  and  treasure  short  of  aU 
probability,  when  the  operations  were  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  some  of  the  corps  directed  to 
a  common  centre  and  object,  had  been  moved  from  stations  distant  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  each  other.  The  dissipation  of  a  serious  conspiracy,  and  the  uniting 
almost  every  Native  power  with  our  interests,  were  still  not  the  only  grounds  of  satisfaction. 
The  important  degree  in  which,  as  represented  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  population  of 
the  Rajpoot  states,  amounting  to  some  millions,  was  benefited  by  the  pro^dure  of  the 
British  Government,  will  excite  lively  gratification.  That  population,  however,  formed  btft 
a  part  of  the  immense  mass  rescued  from  misery.  A  lighter  term  cannot  well  be  used,  fbr 
the  condition  of  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  association  in  question  consisted  of  above  thirty  thousand  mounted  men^ 
all  professedly  subsisting  upon  plunder,  the  extent  of  theatre  necessary  to  furnish  an 
adeauate  prey  may  be  well  conceived,  llie  whole  of  the  Nizam's  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
inhaoitants  of  the  northern  Circars  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  were  constantly  exposed  to 

devastation. 
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ON  TOE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  EAST  INDU  COMPANY,  loi        QWWRAi. 

d«viifiiatioQu    It  was  not  mp»e  slooe^  but  imieacampled  barbarity,  that  marked  the  courea  of 
the  spoilers.    Their  violation  of  the.  women,  with  circuaistances  of  peculiar  indignity,  whiclt  *^* 

jsmd^  multitudes  of  the  victims  diP9w  themaelves  into  wdls  or  bum  themselves  together  ii^  .'• 

straw  huAfi,.  was  invariable ;  and  they  sulj^eeted  the  male  villagers  to  refined  tortures,  in  *^  Hii&igi* 
osdec  to  extcact  disclosure  where  their  little  hoards  of  money  were  buried.  From  tiiift  oumnwiy^ 
scoiuge  tibe  teiriAoriea  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  freed  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Piiv* 
danies ;  and  the  value  of  the  r^ef  was  myanifestcd  by  the  speedy  re-occupation  and  cultivation 
of  exts^ve  districts  in  the  Nis^ani's  dominioos,  which  had  for  some  years  lain  deserted  by 
the  fonner  inhabitants.  The  exti!emtty  oS  despair,  alone  capable  of  making  Hindoos  aban- 
don their  mtive  seats,  will  be  intcUigible  to  all  acquainted  with  India.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  interposition^  lacge  tracts  in  tha  Company's  provinces  would  have  been  similarly 
depopub^ed. 

A  security  from  entemal  viotenc^  wm  not  the  onW  boon  which  the  body  of  the  inhabita^te. 
tluonghont  Central  India  received  from  Uie  British  Goveniment  The  anarchy  existing  in. 
the  ^M/d»  now  become  feudatory,  nc^  only  fumkhed  a  just  pretension  for  recommendunfir 
amngmiiaKts,but  made  the  ehiefe  nnfeignedly  vesort  to  us  f<»r  aid,  in  fixing  the  fundamentflj 
roles  of  their  governments.  Con&ied  to  t^ir  capitals,  as  they  had  nearly  been  for  years,^ 
through  the  fear  of  being  cot  off  bv:  some  predatory  lead^  or  by  some  of  their  own  refirac* 
tonr  vassals,  they  were  eoosdons  of  inability  to  restore  ocder  in  th^  disorganized  do^nnione^ 
and  th^  franklv  invited  advice,  which  according  to  my  directions  was,  in  every  cas^  aa 
roipediully  tendered  by  the  British  ^ent,  as  not  to  hazard  a  wound  to  pride.  Hence  it. 
was  easy,  where  no  acknowledged  uwges  stood  in  the  way,  to  establish  principles  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject  advantageous  to  both ;  giving  to  those  principles  a  defined 
line  of  practical  appUcetion,  departure  fix>m  which  would  afford  to  either  party  the  ri^ht  of 
ctMmiag  the  intervention  of  our  paramount  power^  While  the  sovereign  had  his  legitimate 
anihcnrity  and  his  due  revenue  msured  to  nim»  the  subject  was  protected  agauast  illidt 
esuheticm  or  tyraanieal  outra^.  The  main  daoper  to  tins  compact  lay  with  the  great  vassals* 
They,  howtfver,  were  unequivocally  apprised  that  any  infraction  on  their  part  of  the  pro^ . 
xindgated  regulations  of  tne  State  would  be  immediately  chastised  by  a  British  force,  so  that 
they  had  not  to  reokcm  on  the  weajaiess  of  their  sovereign  for  impunity  in  any  uneonsti^ 
tntuwal  combination.  This  could  not  be  construed  by  them  as  an  empty  menace^  A  striking 
example  had  been  displayed  to  them*  Two  chiefe  dependant  on  Scmdia,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  the  fortresses  held  by  them  within  his  dominions^  had  disclaimed  obedience  to  • 
him,  and  remained  contumacious,  though,  summoned  by  us  to  submit  themselves  to  theijp 
soiRereign.  As  a  body  of  our  troops  vrere  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  caused  each  of  the  forw 
tfessestobebeaeged;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  surrendered,  Iputthem  into  the  hands  of  the. 
Maharajah^  withcmt  any  demand  for  the  expenses  of  their  reduction.  I  was  guided  by  two 
considerationa;  first,  that  duels  destitute  of  revenue  could  not  maintain  sarrisons  without 
a;  licence  to  their  men  for  plunifering,  which  would  renew  the  system  I  had  been  eradicating; 
secondly,  that  Scindia  might,  fiK>m  their  unchecked  insubordination,  pretend  equal  inability 
to  control  others  of  his  vassals,  thereby  eseafong  the^  responsibility  which  I  meant  to  fix . 
upoa  him  for  the  maintenance  of  tran(|uiuity.  The  measure  evinced  so  clearly  the  sincerity 
0t  our  intention  to  uphold  the  Mahanuah's  Qovemment,  that  it  won  him  to  decided  reliance 
upon  us,  and  mduced  him  to  meet  unnesitatmgly  many  propositions  relative  to  general  con- 
venience, which  he  would  otherwise  have  regarded  witn  jealousy.  In  particular,  I  obtained 
his  acquiescence  to  the,  keeping  up  for  a  fruther  term  the  contingent  of  five  thousand 
horse,  paid  by  him^  but  subject  to  our  requisition  and  direction.  This  force  he  had 
liaen  bound  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  to  furnish  towards  the  extirpation  of  the 
Bindarries.  One  of  the  Company's  officers  was  attached  to  this  corps,  under  the 
semblance  of  securing  that  its  number  and  efficiency  should  answei^  to  the  termS' 
o£  the  engagement;  nut  the  Sirdar  ostensibly  commanding  that  body  left,  with  his 
master's  assent,  the  complete  guidance  of  it  in  the  field  to  the  British  officer^  Scindia  had 
evaded  producing  this  omtingent  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarries.  To  compen* 
sate  for  »ich  a  delay,  which  I  affected  to  consider  as  accidental,  I  pressed  that  the  corps 
should  be  employed  in  extinguishing  certain  mischievous  associations  in  Scindia's  territories. 
The  description  s^pUed  not  ^v  to  some  bands  of  avowed  robbers,  but  to  a  pstrticular  class 
denominated  Thugs.  This  nemrious  fratemity,  amounting  by  the  best  information  to  above 
«  thousand  indivmuals,  was  scattered  through  different  villages,  often  remote  from  each 
other;  yet  they  pursued,  with  a  species  of  concert,  their  avocation.  This  was  the  making 
eaccursions  to  distant  districts,  where,  imder  the  appearance  of  journeying  alon^  the  high 
roads,  they  endeavoured  to  assodate  themselves  with  travellers,  by  either  obtaining  leave 
to  accompany  them,  as  if  for  protection,  or  when  the  permission  was  refused,  keeping  near 
them  on  the  same  pretext.  Their  business  was,  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  murdering  the 
travellers  when  asleep  or  off  their  ^uard.  In  this  three  or  four  could  combine,  without  hav- 
ing given  suspicion  of  their  connexion.  Though  personally  unacquainted,  they  had  signs  and 
toKens  by  which  each  recognised  the  other  as  ot  the  brotherhood ;  and  theur  object  beii^ 
understood  without  the  necessity  of  verbal  communication,  they  shunned  all  speech  with  each 
<^her,  till  the  utterance  of  a  mystical  term  or  two  announced  the  fevourable  moment  and 
claimed  common  effort.  Scindia's  tolerance  of  an  evil  so  perfectiy  ascertained,  merely 
because  the  assassinations  were  seldom  committed  within  his  own  dominions,  may  afford  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  vitiation  of  society  in  Central  India  before  this  late  convulsion.  There 
is  reason  to  beUeve,  that  by  this  time  the  pest  in  question  has  been  rooted  out ;  which,  with  the . 
suppression  of  some  bodies  of  horsemen  under  miUtary  adventurers  (a  service  completely 
acnieved  by  the  contingents)  will  be  no  less  a  benefit  to  Scindia's  own  government  than  tbe 
adjacent  countries.    These  changes  having  been  effected,  no  excuse  remained  with  Scindia 
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why  he  should  not  be  answerable  for  any  aggressions  suffered  by  his  neighbours  from  pardesr 
assembled  within  his  territories.  To  coimterbalance  the  bond  thus  imposed  upon  him,  he 
received  signal  advantages.  It  is  true,  he  was  hemmed  romid  by  States  leagued  with  each 
other  and  with  us ;  so  that,  still  possessing  considerable  military  means,  he  could  not  imder- 
take  a  war  without  entailing  destruction  on  himself:  but  he  was  incomparably  more  master 
over  his  own  Sirdars,  or  leaders  of  divisions,  than  he  had  ever  before  been,  since,  if  die* 
missed  from  his  service,  they  could  not  debauch  the  troops  which  they  commanded,  Uirough  » 
the  confidence  of  supporting  them  by  the  plunder  of  other  countries :  and  he  had  gained 
materially  in  point  of  revenue,  both  as  to  amount  and  as  to  certainty  of  receipt.  A  number 
of  insulated  patches  in  Malwa,  forming  a  very  valuable  aggregate,  had  belonged  to  the 
Peishwah,  and  by  right  of  conquest  devolved  to  us.  Few  of  those  small  possessions  would 
be  annexed  to  territories  whicn  we  meant  to  retain.  Such  of  them  as  were  contiguous  to-' 
States  where  it  was  our  interest  to  give  additional  strength,  were  gratuitously  transferred  to 
those  governments.  Where  any  of  them  lay  between  the  body  of  Scindia*s  dominions  and 
some  detached  district  of  his,  so  as  that  by  the  cession  we  could  connect  those  territories,  we 
made  over  our  rights  to  the  Maharajah  by  exchanges,  which  were  always  extraordinarily 
profitable  to  him.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me,  that  in  this  mode  I  was  enabled  to  bestow 
on  the  Nawaub  of  Bhopaul  a  splendid  reward  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  had  sold  all 
his  jewels  to  maintain  troops  in  aid  of  our  exertions.  The  fortress  and  territory  of  Islamnuff- 
gur  had  been  the  ori^nd  possession  of  his  family.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Scindia  s 
predecessor  had  obtained  it,  through  the  treachery  of  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  entrusted^ 
and  the  stren^  of  the  fortress  rendered  hopeless  any  endeavour  to  regain  it  by  siege.  This- 
possession,  widely  separated  from  the  territories  of  Gwalior,  we  acquired  from  Scindia,  by 
giving  him  in  exchange  districts  greatly  superior  in  value,  as  well  as  adjoining  to  the  body 
of  his  dominions ;  and  then  we  conferred  it  on  the  Nawaub  of  Bhopaul,  as  a  firee  gift,  to 
recompense  his  gallant  manifestation  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  his  coimtry  had  received 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Nepaul  war.  The  Honourable  CJompany  will  no  doubt  approve  the  policy 
of  such  an  exhibited^  proof,  that  attachment  to  their  government  was  an  advantageous  * 
course.  In  other  instances,  the  exchange  was  rarely  territory  for  territory.  Many  of  the 
neighbouring  States  acknowledged  tribute  as  due  from  them  to  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior. 
It  had  been  a  Black  Mail,  by  which  they  purchased  an  exemption,  fll  observed,  from  preda- 
tory incursions.  Length  of  usage,  however,  had  given  to  these  payments  a  colour  of  right. 
I  desired  to  extinguish  them,  that  Scindia  might  not  have  a  motive  or  plea  for  regular  com- 
munication with  those  governments,  and  I  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  accept  land  in 
lieu  of  them,  where  I  could  allot  to  him  any  tract  contiguous  to  his  old  possessions.  This 
was  agreed  upon,  with  large  amount  of  surplus  of  Veariy  income  to  him  on  each  exchange ; 
and  where  the  amiihilation  of  tjie  tribute  could  not  be  managed  on  those  terms,  it  was  settled 
that  we  should  regularly  pay  the  sums  to  Scindia  as  they  became  due,  on  his  transfer  of  the 
tributary  claims  to  us.  Tnis  is  noticed,  not  merely  as  explaining  the  precautions  taken  by 
us  for  the  future  quiet  of  Central  India,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  mention  of  a 
circumstance  so  descriptive  of  Mahratto  principles,  as  to  show  the  impossibility  of  reckoning 
uj)on  tranquillity  in  India,  with  a  less  complete  revolution  than  what  we  effected.  Scindia's  ; 
minister  appearing  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  to  which  the  Maharajah  had  * 
subscribed,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  gain  was  unquestionable ;  since,  where  his 
sovereign  had  received  land,  there  was  a  material  accession  of  territory,  as  well  as  a  great ' 
increase  of  income,  beyond  the  rate  of  the  tribute,  while,  in  the  other  cases,  Scindia  never 
could  have  levied  the  tributes  for  which  we  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  composition,  his 
marching  troops  through  the  States  dependant  on  us  being  interdicted.  "  True,'  replied  the  • 
minister,  "  there  is  a  visible  immediate  profit,  but  then  there  is  the  loss  of  an  advantage  which 
"  we  Mahrattas  think  inestimable,  that  of  having  a  finger  in  every  man's  dish." 

All  the  vices  of  administration  which  reigned  in  Scindia's    dominions,  existed  no  less  • 
rootedly  within  the  Poona  State  and  that  of  Nagpore.    The  population,  therefore,  in  each  of 
those  otates,  as  likewise  in  Holkar's  territory,  was  extraordinarily  benefited  by  the  issue  of  • 
the  contest.     In  the  districts  which  were  retained  for  the  Honourable  Company,  the  regular 
equity  of  our  rule  superseded  the  capricious  oppression  of  the  antecedent  sway ;  but  even  in  ^ 
the  dominions  restored  to  native  princes,  our  example  and  advice  established  a  tone  of* 
government  altogether  unknown  before.     The  general  view  of  policy  embraced  by  us  had  • 
Been  to  uphold,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ancient  authorities,  where  we  could  prevent  their 
being  hereafter  dangerous ;  and  our  principle  was,  to  confirm  titles  as  we  found  them,  with-  • 
out  admitting  retrospects  which  could  never  be  satisfactorily  determined.     One  obvious  ex-  • 
ception  to  this  plan  presented  itself.    The  Peishwah,  Bajee  Rao,  could  never  be  trusted, 
afier  his  original  perfidy  in  unprovokedly  forming  a  wide  conspiracy  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
British,  and  after  his  subsequent  attempt  to  overwhelm  and  massacre  the  British  Resident 
stationed  at  his  court  under  the  pledge  of  his  protection.     This  criminality  of  Bajee  Rao's 
was  aggravated  by  the  murder,  in  cold^Dlood,  of^  British  officers  who  w^re  travelling  in  his 
dominions  without  suspicion  of  impending  rupture.     A  more  imperious  consideration,  how- 
ever, presented  itself.     We  had  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  Toolsye  Bhye  (the  Regent  of 
Holkar's  State),  and  in  that  of  Appah  Sahib,  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  that  no  acts  of  personal 
kindness,  no  obligations  of  plighted  faith,  no  conviction  ot  almost  inevitable  ruin,  could 
weigh  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs  against  the  professed  bond  of  obedience  to  the  heads  of 
their  tribes.     It  was  evident  that,  were  such  an  ostensible  superiority  to  be  revived,  any 
compact  with  Mahratta  princes  must  be  nugatory  towards  the  future  tranquillity  of  India* 
It  was  indispensable  to  divorce  those  sovereigns  from  acknowledged  community  of  interest* 
To  have  put  the  Sattara  family  in  possession  of  the  Poona  dominions  would  have  been  to 
create  a  new  leader  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  in  whom  would  have  vested  all  that  influ-  • 
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€iice  which  we  had  found  capable  of  being  so  dangerously  exerted  against  us.  It  was 
matter  of  the  clearest  self-defence,. not  to  resuscitate  su^  a  power:  Bajee  Rao's  dominions 
were,  therefore,  declared  forfeited.  The  profligacy  of  his  conduct  towards  us  justly  merited 
that  punishment.  At  the  time,  however,  of  his  surrender,  he  had  bargamed  that  he  should 
not  be  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  that  he  should  have  a  handsome  allowance  for  his 
support.  These  stipulations  have  been  construed  with  the  UberaUty  due  to  his  former  emi- 
nence. He  resides  at  a  station  on  the  Ganges  fixed  upon  by  himself,  under  the  sole  restric- 
tion that  he  shall  not  move  thence  without  me  assent  of  the  British  Government;  a  limitation 
so  httle  embarrassing  to  him  in  practice,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  permitted  to  visit  places 
at  which  he  wished  to  ofier  his  devotions,  though  the  distance  might  amount  to  two  hundred 
miles.  In  these  progresses  he  has  received  from  every  military  post  the  salutes  and  atten- 
tions customary  towards  a  prince.  On  his  marches  and  at  his  residence  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  own  guards,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  horse  and  foot,  among  whom  he  adminis- 
ters justice  in  all  cases  not  capital.  Beyond  his  allowance  of  one  hundred  thousand  pomids 
yearly,  he  is  in  possession  of  several  camel-loads  of  treasure,  which  have  never  been 
examined,  so  that  ne  and  his  two  wives  can  display  any  degree  of  splendour  they  may  wish 
to  exhibit.  In  short,  his  situation  is  as  dignified  as  it  can  be  made,  consistently  vnth  our 
security  and  with  the  necessary  superintendence  of  a  Commissioner,  who  observes  towards 
him  every  exhibition  of  respect.  His  brother,  Chimnajee,  resides  at  Benares  on  a  more 
moderate,  but  still  generous  stipend.  To  the  Sattara  Rajah  an  independent  territory  has 
been  assi^ed  out  of  the  late  Peishwah's  possessions.  It  yields  a  large  revenue,  competent 
to  the  mamtenance  of  considerable  pomp :  an  extraordinary  change  of  position  for  one  who 
used  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody,  with  a  knowledge  that  the  guards  set  over  him  had  Bajee 
Kao's  orders  to  put  him  and  his  family  to  death,  on  any  probability  of  his  being  delivered ; 
a  command,  the  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  dispersion  or  his  escort, 
and  capture  of  his  person,  achieved  by  our  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Ashta.  Holkar,  a  hope* 
less  fugitive,  was  recalled,  and  establisned  as  sovereign  of  a  territory  really  producing  more, 
60m  the  beneficial  administration  introduced,  than  had  ever  before  reached  tne  cofiers  of  the 
Grovemment  The  districts  of  which  he  was  nominally  deprived,  to  form  the  independent 
territory  of  Ameer  Khan,  the  feudatory  allotment  for  (juffoor  Khan,  and  a  little  addition  to 
the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  had  in  fact  been  irrecoverably  alienated,  and  were  held  by  those  chief- 
tains with  a  force  which  would  render  any  attempt  by  Holkar's  government  to  dispossess 
them,  idle.  The  Guickwar  had  not  been  mvolved  in  the  conspiracy,  and  he  profited,  as  a 
friend,  by  our  bestowal  to  him  of  some  lands  and  rights  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  which 
had  appertained  to  Bajee  Rao.  Appa  Sahib,  the  expelled  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  is  the  only 
individual  of  the  Mahratta  sovereigns  remaining  to  be  accoimted  for.  When  he  stood  in  a 
perilous  condition,  from  his  proximity  to  the  rule  of  that  country  and  the  jealousy  which  the 
reigning  prince  entertained  ot  him,  we  secured  his  life  by  our  avowed  protection.  .  The  sub- 
sequent decline  of  that  reigning  prince's  intellect  into  complete  idiotcy,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  British  Government  to  use  that  privilege  of  interposition,  to  which  we  had  entitled  our- 
selves by  a  recent  treaty.  The  Rajah  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  some  low  wretches, 
whom  he  had  collected  to  amuse  him  while  he  had  yet  a  sense  of  voUtion,  and  who  under 
his  name  were  pilla^ngthe  treasures  of  the  state ;  and  the  Regency  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Appa  Sahib.  Tne  Kegent,  availing  himself  of  the  faciUty  which  his  situation  afforded, 
caused  the  Rajah  to  be  poisoned,  lest  he  should  adopt  a  son  who  might,  notwithstanding 
the  Rajah's  incapacity  of  choice,  find  support  from  some  party  in  the  state.  The  crime  was 
suspected ;  but  as  there  was  not  then  any  thing  Uke  proof  of  it,  the  surmise  could  not  stand 
in  tne  way  of  Appa  Sahib's  accession  to  the  musnud  or  throne,  so  that  he  was  immediately 
recognised  by  us  as  the  lawful  head  of  the  Government.  Our  further  intercourse  was  a  suc- 
cession of  favours  lavished  by  us,  till  the  Peishwah  resorted  to  arms.  At  that  epoch  Appa 
Sahib,  with  the  basest  treachery,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Resident,  by  an  attack  which 
he  hoped  would  be  unexpected.  Bein^  foiled  in  the  attempt,  and  intimidated  by  the 
approach  of  large  bodies  of  our  troops,  he  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Resident, 
onering  to  withdraw  from  his  army,  which  he  would  order  to  separate  into  quarters,  and  to 
repose  himself  ei^tirely  on  the  Resident,  were  he  assured  that  his  exercise  of  his  sovereign 
power  should  be  imdiminished.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  on  Appa  Sahib's  solemnly 
pUghted  faith,  that  he  would  not  seek  to  aid  the  Peishwah,  whom  we  were  pressing  closely  in 
the  field,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him.  The  army  of  the  Rajah  did  not  disperse, 
but  on  the  contrary  stood  an  action  under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  thereby  affording  ground 
for  suspicion  that  Appa  Sahib  had  taken  the  double  chance  of  resting  upon  us,  should  his 
forces  be  defeated,  or  of  rejoining  them  should  they  be  victorious.  Notwithstanding  the 
doubt  unavoidably  excited,  the  route  of  the  Rajah's  troops  made  it  apj)ear  our  most  desira- 
ble course  to  confirm  him  in  his  professed  good  disposition,  by  seeming  to  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  his  sincerity.  While  we  were  thus  encouraging  him,  we  obtamed  unquestionable 
proof  of  his  being  in  correspondence  with  the  Peishwah,  and  of  his  having  solicited  that 

Srince  to  hasten  with  his  army  to  Nagpore,  where  his  Highness  would  be  joined  by  the 
f  agpore  forces,  broken  for  the  moment,  but  not  extirpated.  Pursuant  to  this  invitation, 
the  Peishwah  mgrched  in  the  direction  of  Nagpore,  and  was  joined  by  the  portion  of  the 
Rajah's  troops  which  happened  to  have  retired  in  the  vicinity  of  that  line.  As  the  machina- 
tiops  of  the  Kajah  now  became  seriously  dangerous,  his  arrest  was  indispensable.  It  took 
place  accordii^ly,  when  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  who  was  seized  at  the  same 
time,  openly  reproached  him  for  the  ingratitude  and  folly  of  the  conduct,  whereby 
his  Highness  had  involved  both  of  them  in  such  disgrace.  He  asked  the  Raj  an 
whether  he  would  deny  his  (the  minister's)  having  earnestly  and  repeatedly  sup- 
plicated his  Highness  to  abstain  fi'om  the  perfidious  intrigues  into  which  he  was  plunging 
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himself.  Appa  Sahib  admitted  the  truth  of  the  minister's  assertion,  saying,  moreorer,  that 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  probable  ruin  attending  his  procedure,  but  that  his  bond  of 
obedience  to  his  chief,  the  reishwah,  was  abore  all  other  considerations.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  Rajah  bein^  sent  to  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  where  he  was  to 
be  for  the  pres^it  detabed,  but  wil^  respectful  treatment.  The  British  officer  commanding 
the  escort  was  instructed  not  to  subject  the  Rajah  to  restraints,  which  mi^ht  be  humiliating 
without  being  absolutely  necessary  for  presenting  his  escape.  This  desire  oa  the  part  m 
Gbrermnent  was  construed  by  the  officer  with  such  latitude  that  he  left  to  the  Rajah  the 
means  of  getting  away.  Appa  Sahib  betook  himself  to  a  hilly  province  of  his  country, 
where  he  coUeetai  a  considerable  body  of  moimtaineers,  and  called  on  the  inhabitants  m 
general  to  rise  in  his  favour :  this  made  it  expedient  for  us  to  lose  no  time  in  establishing 
a  new  Groyemment.  The  members  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  principal  persons  of  the 
state,  were  consulted.  They  unanimously  recommended  the  nearest  of  blockl  m  the  Bhoosla 
(the  Rajah*s)  femily  for  the  succession,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  musnud  in  the  room  of  Appa 
Sahib,  we  retaining  the  tract  along  the  Nerbudda  which  had  fallen  to  us  after  the  action  at 
Jubbulpore,  and  which  was  necessary  for  the  continuity  of  our  territory.  The  country  has 
since  remained  in  quiet  and  prosperity  under  this  arrangement.  Appa  Sahib,  forced  firom 
his  strong  holds,  fled  to  Asseei^rh,  where  he  was  se<^Iy  receiver  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar, 
the  Governor,  who  had  long  instigated  his  opposition  to  us.  Not  carii^  to  alnde  by  the 
fate  of  the  fortress,  when  our  troops  advanced  to  besiege  it,  he  quitted  it  in  disguise,  and 
made  his  way  to  Runjeet  Sing  in  Lahore.  The  latter  could  not,  according  to  Indian  habits, 
refuse  him  shelter ;  but  well  understood,  that  the  granting  this  refoge  to  the  Ex-Rajah  could 
not  be  offensive  to  us,  and  would  not  need  explanation,  if  he  (Runjeet  Sing)  prevented  the 
Ex-Rajah  from  collectmg  any  body  of  armed  adherents.  Appa  Sahib  has,  tl^refore,  remained 
in  the  territories  of  Runjeet  oing,  subsisting  oa  a  slender  allowance  granted  to  him  by  that 
chief,  and  strictly  watched,  though  not  declaredly  a  prisoner.  Thus  the  condition  of  the 
several  Mahratta  states  has  been  pourtrayed.  Each  is  hemmed  round  and  effisctually 
sheujkled,  partly  by  the  Honoumble  Company's  possessions,  partly  by  Patau  or  Rajpoot 
states  of  considerable  strength,  and  bound  to  us  by  the  clearest  community  of  interest.  The 
peace  of  Central  India  seems  well  secured,  while  tne  extension  of  our  paramountship  to  the 
Indus  has  a  bearing  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafler. 

When  a  crisis  altogether  inevitable  had  occurred,  and  unprovoked  malignity  had  imposed 
upcm  us  a  struggle,  not  for  preponderance,  but  for  the  retention  of  any  footing  in  India,  the 
having  risen  superior  to  the  danger,  even  at  heavy  cost,  would  be  a  rational  ground  fOT-  self^ 
^ratulation.  In  proportion  as  the  effort  had  made  a  recurrence  of  similar  muard  less  pro- 
bable, the  chains  suffered  would  be  lighty  regarded.  Should  a  further  advantage  have 
been  acquired ;  should  a  large  addition  to  the  aimual  revenue  of  the  Honourable  Company 
follow  the  removal  of  the  peril  which  had  impended,  and  attend  the  substantiation  of  an 
arrangement  precluding,  as  far  as  human  calculations  can  ^,  all  likelihood  of  convulsi^  for 
many  years,  little  might  appear  remaining  to  be  wished,  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  at  which 
such  a  positicm  was  purcnased  would  not  be  very  strictly  considered.  The  satisfaction, 
however,  may  admit  an  ingredient  rendering  it  more  complete.  The  bettered  condition  of 
several  millions  of  the  natives,  whence  our  supremacy  has  been  spontaneously  and  joyfoUy 
acknowledged  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a  pride  for  the  Honourable  Company^ 
reflection  as  well  as  a  security  for  its  interests.  It  is,  I  most  confidently  beHeve,  so  felt, 
I  proceed  to  show,  that  in  the  attainment  of  points  every  way  so  important,  the  Honourable 
Company  has  not  been  put  to  the  exp^ise  of^a  single  shilling. 

Lest  any  doubt  should  be  suggested  on  the  comparative  statements  which  I  intended  to 
submit,  I  required  specific  answers  on  certain  heads  from  those  public  functionaries  in  India 
immediately  chargea  with  the  financial  details.  The  letter  in  the  Appendix,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Revenue  department  and  by  the  Accountant-General,  is 
evidence  equally  precise  and  irrefragable.  Each  separate  exposition  which  I  offer  will  be 
verified  by  reference  to  that  document.  To  be  more  generally  understood,  I  convert  ihekr 
sums  of  rupees  into  English  sterling.  In  doing  this,  the  Sicca  rupee  is  estimated  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence;  because,  althoudi  that  be  not  the  rate  at  which  it  is  at  present 
receivable  in  England,  it  is  better  to  take  the  computation  according  to  which  former  accounts 
have  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  than  to  look  to  a  fluctuating  exchan^ ;  while  the  assumed 
value  of  the  coin  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  comparison  of  sums  at  different  periods,  since 
the  same  rate  is  made  applicable  to  each. 

The  financial  year  of  India  commences  on  the  first  of  May ;  of  course,  closes  with  the 
30th  April.  Having  arrived  at  Calcutta  late  in  1813,  I  regard  my  financial  management 
as  having  commenc^  on  the  first  of  May  1814;  that  is,  wim  the  beginning  of  the  official 
year  1814-16.  On  that  day  the  registered  Indian  debt  stood  at  rupees  21,31,92,502,  or 
i.  26,649,052.  15*. 

On  the  30th  April  1821  the  registered  debt  stood  at  rupees  25,85,06,549,  or  £.  32,313,318 
12*.  6d.  There  was,  consequently,  an  augmentation  of  the  public  debt  amounting  to 
£.5,664,255.  17*.  6  d. 

This  amount  is  taken  on  the  30th  April  1821,  at  which  date  the  increase  of  debt  was  at  its 
highest;  a  subsequent  operation  in  finance  involving  the  possibility  that  portions  have  been 
liquidated  at  home  with  money  raooitted  for  the  eventual  purpose,  and  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable to  state  the  point  with  certainty  at  a  later  period.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  what  was  on 
the  same  day  to  be  set  in  the  opposite  scale  to  that  increased  burthen. 

The  cash  balance  is  the  money  remaining  in  the  different  treasuries  of  the  three  Preo- 
dencies  after  the  demands  of  the  official  year  are  defrayed.    The  aggregate  cash  balance  of 
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Ae  three  PreaidenoieB,  or  Incbtii  cash  bahxioe  as  it  is  ctUed,  tMamumtwd  on  the  dOth  AfiA 

1814  to  rupees  4,80,67,148 ;  that^is,  ^.6,808,883.  18«.  %d.  -II* 

On  the  80th  Apnl  1821  the  Indiaa  Gash  Balance  anounted  to  rupees  8,78,68,227,  or      _    — — r     . 
£.  12,2a8,77&  7 *•  6A  LortHaatiiigr 

This  latter  sum  exceeds  the  mm  in  hand  on  the  80th  April  1814,  hj  £.  6,284,884.  15  $.  oasmary. 

It  appears  by  the  above  account,  that  on  the  SOth  Apcu  1821,  the  additi<xi  of  cash  aocur 
jnukted  in  the  treasuries  exceeded  the  addition  made  to  the  registered  debt,  by  more  than 
£ve  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds;  so  that,  upon  that  day,  I  could  have  wiped  off  the 
iFhole  of  the  additional  debt  incurred  during  my  jubmnistration,  and  haye  left  the  public  coffers 
xicher  by  above  hdf  a  million  than  I  found  them.  Though  the  rapid  increase  of  our  income 
might  aeem  to  recommeid  this  measure,  while  there  would  have  been  a  striking  effect  for 
aiyself,  I  could  not  reconcile  my  mind  to  a  step  which  I  conceived  essentially  objectionable. 
The  augmented  valv^  of  the  Govenunent  secunties  in  the  market  could  not  affect  us  as  £eit 
ns  respected  loss,  since  we  had  it  at  our  option  to  discharge  the  bonds  at  par :  but  I  deemed  it 
Jbighly  impolitic  (and  I  remain  firm  in  the  oppion)  to  break  a  tie  which  so  obviously  secures 
the  attadunent  of  the  mcmied  class  to  our  Uovernment,  in  i^  country  where  that  class  has 
peculiar  influence.  Latterly  I  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Native  Princes  have  falloti 
into  the  habit  of  vesting  their  ooooev  in  those  securities ;  a  motive  the  more  for  them  to 
abstain  bom  intrigues  against  us.  The  periodical  dischaise  of  the  interest  never  can  be  an 
embarrassment  to  Govefoment;  nor  is  the  magnitude  of  me  debt  objectionable  in  any  other 
vespect,  when  the  hi^  premium  wiiich  these  bonds  command  distinctly  proves,  that  the 
mnmber  afloat  scarody  suffices  tor  the  convenienoe  of  our  native  subjects.  When  I  left 
India,  the  proEmum  on  those  bonds,  the  interest  of  whidi  was  payable  in  Calcutta  alone, 
fluctuated  oetween  fourteen  and  sixteen  ner  cent. ;  a  mat^ial  difierence  from  the  regular  dis- 
count of  twelve  per  cent.,  at  which  I  found  them.  Althoug;h  the  accommodation  of  our  native 
-subjects  in  such  a  depository  for  dieir  mcmey,  and  the  facilitation  to  commercial  transacti<xiB 
advantageous  for  the  H<mouzable  Cosmany  which  such  a  convenience  affords,  be  but  a 
aecondary  conoderation,  it  stsengthens  the  argument  for  identifying  the  interest  of  a  leading 
body  of  the  natives  with  ours,  by  making  such  a  proportion  of  their  fortunes  depend  on  our 
stabihty ;  and  I  anxiously  hope  that  these  ciicumstances  will  be  fully  wcoghed,  beiore  any  part 
of  the  accumulation  shaU  be  worse  than  wasted,  by  applying  it  according  to  theoretic  rules, 
totally  unsuitable  to  the  present  state  of  Indian  amors.  The  fact  of  such  an  accumulation 
during  a  period  of  uncommon  exertion  must  appear  singular.  The  solution  which  might  the 
most  readily  present  itself  would  be,  that  the  (iovemment  in  India  had,  throughout  the  term 
in  question,  at  least  narrowed,  if  not  wholly  withheld  the  usual  supplies  to  England.  How 
that  article  stands  has  not  be^  left  to  conjecture.  For  the  tw^tiy  years  preceding  that 
which  coimnenced  on  the  1st  May  1818,  the  average  of  annual  supplies  from  India  to  England 
<beyond  diose  from  England  to  India)  amounted  to  rupees  88,88,465,  or  £.  585,488.  2  s.  ed. 

The  average  annual  supply  (similariy  measured)  fWmi  India  to  England,  during  the  eight 
years  from  88di  A|ml  1814  to  80th  Apnl  1822,  was  rupees  1,05,00,515,  or  £.  1,323,814.  Is.  ed. 

Had  the  comparison  been  drawn  from  what  India  contributed  to  England  during  the  first 
five  years  after  the  80th  April  1814  (the  year  within  which  all  the  active  operations  were 
eomprized),  Ae  result  would  have  been  prodif^usly  .more  mariced  in  favour  of  the  local 
€k)vemment.  It  was,  however,  desirable  to  farmg  down  the  account  to  the  latest  day  on 
which  it  would  be  made  out ;  and  thence  a  very  extraordinary  and  unexpected  charge  came 
to  be  included  in  the  description  of  supplies  to  India.  This  shall  presently  be  explained. 
It  is  first,  however,  expedient  to  notice,  why  the  year  1818-14  is  not  taken  as  one  of^  twenty 
peeeding  my  administration,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  there  was  some  advantage  in 
leaving  it  out.  The  year  could  not,  with  any  accuracy  of  definition,  be  numbered  as  pre^ 
ceding  my  administrations,  since  during  the  half  of  it  I  conducted  public  affairs :  I  was  not 
entitled  to  assume  for  myself  any  merit  for  managemoit  in  the  earlier  months,  and  in  my 
portion  of  it  I  remitted  to  the  Honourable  Court  a  large  sum  in  gold  (I  think  about 
£•  808,000.)  beyond  the  ordinary  supphes,  which  sum  is  not  admitted  into  the  credit  of  my 
atatement,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  correctly  set  ^^i^^t  me.  Hence  the  year  was 
necessarily  a  neutral  one  as  regarded  the  calculation.  Ine  secret  of  the  accumulation  is 
this.  Though  the  military  operations  were  of  immense  scale,  there  was  ^reat  attention  not 
to  incur  the  clmrge  of  preparations,  other  than  what  were  foreseen  to  be  indispensable,  and 
constant  vigilance  was  exercised  to  prev^it  slatternly  expenditure.  From  that  care,  the 
yearly  income  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  additional  demand  of  the  war,  and  the  produce 
of  the  loans  remained  in  the  treasury.  The  provision  of  cash  from  that  resource  ms  been 
6o  strongly  uiged  as  a  measure  of  salutary  precaution  by  those  most  experienced  in  the 
pecuniary  details  of  the  Government,  that  I  had  through  deference,  though  not  without 
some  doubt,  assented :  but  when  a  loan  was  invited  by  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  while  I  was 
at  Cawnpore,  it  appeared  to  me  so  decidedly  superfluous,  that  I  requested  the  books 
'  might  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible.  Luckily  tne  accumulation  of  the  sum  has  not  entailed 
any  inconvenience,  and  the  money  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  occurrence  to  which  I  alluded,  as  having  affected  in  appearance  the  oalance  of 
auppUes  between  England  and  India,  was  this.  It  was  an  article  in  the  engagement,  that 
the  bond-holder  should  have  the  option  of  receiving  the  interest  in  India  or  from  the 
Honourable  Court  in  London,  as  mi^ht  suit  his  convenience.  That  choice  had  been  given 
to  accommodate  the  British  lender,  it  never  having  entered  into  conception,  that  the  native 
bond-holder  could  resort  to  it.  In  the  year  1819-20,  however,  the  course  of  exchange 
became  heavily  disadvantageous  for  Calcutta.  The  Europeans  residing  in  the  city  imme- 
diately perceived  the  means  of  profiting  by  the  circumstance.  By  giving  to  the  native 
bond4iokiess  som^hing  more  than  would  have  been  receivable  at  the  treasury,  they  obtained 
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jRrom  the  former  bills  on  the  Honourable  Court  in  London  for  the  amount  of  interest  duet* 
This  practice  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  debt,  occasioning  a  loss  of  nearly 
twenty-two  per  cent,  to  the  Honourable  Company,  besides  the  inconyenience  of  baring  such 
a  mass  of  bills  to  meet.  The  abuse  demanded  instant  remedy.  When  it  has  been  shown 
how  low  was  the  credit  of  Goyemment  in  181d*14,  our  command  of  the  money-market  in 
181&-20  may  be  viewed  with  some  surprise.  It  was  so  complete,  that  Gt^vemment  was 
enabled  to  notify  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  for  inmiediate  liquidation, 
unless  the  holders  would  exchancre  them  for  new  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  should  be 
demandable  in  Calcutta  alone.  The  new  bonds  were  invariably  accepted  by  persons  on  the 
spot.  An  adequate  term  was  allowed  to  ag;ents  to  take  the  pleasure  of  their  principals  at 
home,  as  to  being  paid  off,  or  ceding  their  title  to  receive  the  interest  in  England ;  and  it  is 
this  which  prevented  the  state  of  the  debt  from  being  particularized  later  than  the  dOth  April 
1821.  It  IS  obvious  that  it  might  be  lower  on  a  subsequent  day,  but  could  not  in  the 
interval  have  received  addition.  Bonds  of  a  date  posterior  to  those  notified  as  above  could 
not  be  dealt  with  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  for  Government  feared  to  produce  distress, 
by  diminishing  too  much  the  means  of  remittance.  To  the  holders  c^  those  bonds,  the  choice 
was  given  of  receiving  payment  or  of  accepting  new  bonds,  entitling  the  holder  to  exercise 
the  option  of  demandmg  the  interest  at  the  Calcutta  treasury,  or  of  drawing  on  the 
Honourable  Court  for  the  amount,  at  the  exchange  of  two  shilhi^  and  a  penny  for  the 
Sicca  rupee  instead  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  new  boncb  were  almost  generally- 
taken,  and  I  left  them  bearing  a  premium  of  firom  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  aRimal 
loss  against  which  the  Honourable  Company  has  been  protected  wf  this  operation,  for  as 
long  as  a  rate  of  exchange  similar  to  tne  present  may  last,  has  been  oaleulated  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

As  a  particular  in  the  improved  condition  of  affiurs  in  India,  I  mentioned  the  au^mente^ 
tion  which  the  Honourable  Company's  revenue  has  received.  The  addition  is  not  mcooat- 
derable.  The  ioint  receipt  of  the  three  Presidencies  for  the  official  year  1818*14,  excluding 
items  which  did  not  arise  from  Indian  sources  of  revenue,  amounted  to  rupees  14,74,07,8^ 
or  £.  18,425,915.  5*. 

The  receipt  of  1821-22,  restricted  in  the  same  manner,  was  rupees  18,88,09',882,  or 
f .  28,601,229. 

The  income  of  the  latter  year,  consequently,  surpassed  that  of  the  year  1618*14  by 
£.5,175,818.  168. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiar  oversight,  the  excess  would  have  been  much  greater.  To 
prevent  interference  with  the  Honourable  Company's  trade  in  opium,  we  had  made  a  treaty 
with  the  several  independent  chiefe  in  western  Hindoostan,  to  purchase  at  a  settled  price  tu 
drug  from  them  to-  the  iuUest  extent  in  which  they  had  respectively  hith^ix)  produoed  it, 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  quantity  beyond  that  amount  into  our  territories.  As  the 
possessions  of  the  chiefs  in  question  were  contiguous  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  that  Go- 
vernment was  requested  to  manage  the  sale  for  export  of  the  opium  so  acquir^.  Vtom 
beine  unaccustomed  to  the  arrangement,  the  Bombay  Government  made  its  terms,  that  the 
whole  price  for  the  opium  of  1821-22  sold  b}^  it  should  be  payable  in  May  1822,  thereby 
excluding  that  article  of  income  from  the  official  year  to  which  it  fitly  belonged.  As  m 
amount  was  thirty-height  lacs  of  rupees  (or  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling)  the  difference  occasioned  oy  its  omission  fix>m  the  accounts  of  its  prop^  year  is 
not  tnfling.  I  have  no  hesitation  m  saying,  that  the  income  of  the  current  year  1822^23, 
may  be  anticipated  as  exceeding  by  six  miUions  sterling  that  of  1813-14.  This  increase 
ought  to  be  still  further  progressive,  because  while  none  of  the  sources  hitherto  produGtive 
are  likely  to  become  less  so,  but  jon  the  contrary  exhibit  every  promise  of  yielaing  morey 
there  is  a  deduction  which  must  in  its  nature  be  annually  diminishing  in  operation,  till  at 
loigth  it  shall  wholly  cease.  In  the  territory  of  Poona,  for  instance,  in  order  to  secure  ac- 
q^uiescence  in  the  extraordinary  change  whicn  we  were  effisctii^,  life  tenures  in  lands  were 
either  confirmed  or  granted  to  men  <S  infiuence,  to  the  extent  ot  fifty-one  lacs,  or  £.  637,500« 
annually.  These  are  interceptions  from  the  receipt ;  and  it  is  to  be  observcii,  that  all  the 
compansons  submitted  by  me  refer  not  to  calculable  income  but  to  actual  receipt  LifisHnents 
of  this  kind  must  successively  (many  of  them  speedily)  fall  in,  and  swell  the  sum  paid  into 
the  Honourable  Company's  coffei*s.  Tenures  of  the  same  description,  though  not  so  numar* 
ous,  had  been  granted  when  Lord  Lake  subdued  the  territories  around  Delhi,  and  such  of 
them  as  are  still  outstanding  are  subject  to  similar  lapse. 

Were  this  increase  of  receipts  accompanied  by  an  exactly  corresponding  increase  <rf 
chaises,  still  it  would  not  cease  to  be  an  advantage  to  Britain.  It  would  not  be  a  direct 
gain  for  the  Honourable  Company,  though  much  profit  from  it  would,  through  circuitous 
'Channels,  reach  the  coffers  of  that  body.  T  should  thence  have  been  littie  satisfied,  had 
I  not  been  able  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  undisturbed  retention  of  our  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritories, on  terms  wnich  would  ensure  to  the  Honourable  Company  a  constant  and  ample  sur- 
plus. After  revolving  every  circumstance  with  the  coolest  caution,  I  cannot  find  any  reason 
why,  subsequently  to  the  present  year,  an  annual  surplus  of  four  nullions  sterling  should  not 
be  confidently  reckoned  upon.  This  ought  naturally  to  increase ;  for,  the  causes  which  will 
anient  the  receipt  have  nothing  in  them  tending  to  require  fiirther  chaises. 

Whatsoever  melioration  the  affairs  of  the  Honourable  Company  may  have  experienced^ 
•such  efforts  of  mine  as  contributed  towards  it  were  no  more  than  simply  my  duty.  Tlie 
tenour  of  my  engi^ement  implied,  in  my  construction,  my  plighted  honour,  to  use  my  unre- 
mitting exertions  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  placed  their  reUance  upon  me ;  and  the 
critical  nature  of  any  unforeseen  objects  towards  which  those  exertions  could  become  de- 
manded, be  the  risk  of  my  decision  what  it  might,  was  of  course  within  our  mutual  under- 
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-standing.     I  have,  therefore,  no  merit  ttf  claim,  beyond  the  consckmaneflB  of  having  indeft^      ' 
tigably  endeavoured  to  fulfil  that  to  whieh  I  felt  myself  pledged.    At  the  same  tioa^  I  may  I^ 

be  pennitted  to  avow  my  exultation  at  having  been  able  to  conciliate,  with  the  strictest  dis*  •  ■  ■      ; 

cheurffe  of  my  trust,  the  bettered  condition  of  an  immense  population ;  a  circumstance  in  ^^  Hwtiiifs* 
"whi(£  I  rM^ard  the  character  and  interest  of  our  country  to  have  gained  much.  I  believe  it  Summary, 
an  h(mest  boast,  to  have  been  even  such  an  humble  instrument  as  I  was  in  the  effectuation  of 
that  end.  Still,  the  vanity  of  contributiBg  towards  so  proud  a  purpose,  might  seduce  me  to 
pay  less  attenticm  than  was  due  to  my  more  immediate  obUgation.  Thence,  I  will  beg  leave 
to  recapitulate  the  points  of  benefit  for  the  Honoumble  Company  which  I  consider  as  estab- 
lished, that  if  I  have  been  anywhere  deficioit,  the  particular  neglect  may  at  once  be  sdzed* 

1st.  The  overweening  insolence  and  hostility  of  N^paul,  a  power  dangerous  from  its  posi- 
tion along  an  extensive  and  open  fixmtier  of  ours,  has  been  so  completely  chastened,  as  to 
make  that  people  sensible  they  can  only  retain  their  independence  as  a  state  through  the        # 
moderation  of  the  British  Grovemment. 

3d.  The  Pindarry  association,  a  dreadful  scourge  to  every  ne^hbouring  community^  and  ' 
peculiariy  afflictive  to  the  Honourable  Ck)mpany*s  subjects,  has  been  annihilated ;  and  the 
•ftukless  annual  expense  of  protective  measures  against  those  depredators,  together  with  fre- 
4)ttent  heavy  loss  of  revenue,  is  henceforth  prechided. 

dd.  A  confederacy,  aiming  at  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  British  fix)m  India, 
Jias  been  so  thorou^y  subverted,  that  not  a  ^erm  is  lefl  for  its  reproduction. 

4th.  Throughout  the  term  of  an  administration,  during' which  such  unprecedented  demands 
Sot  services  on  the  spot  were  to  be  met,  the  Honourable  Court  has  mceived,  on  an  average, 
wmittl  snnphes  from  India  (beyond  the  amount  of  supplies .  firom  England  to  India)  neariy 
-trebling  tne  rate  of  su{)plies  furnished  to  it  on  the  average  of  tw«ity  years  preceding.  For 
five  years  of  my  administration  which  demanded  most  extraordinary  effort  in  India,  the 
supplies  nearly  quintupled  the  former  example. 

6th.  The  yearly  Inoian  revenue  of  the  Honourable  Company  from  permanent  sources, 
diqdayed  at  the  close  of  the  last  official  year  an  increase  of  five  millions  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  actual  receipt.  For  reasons  assigned,  tlmt  increase 
is  expected  to  amount,  in  the  present  year,  1822-23,  to  six  miUions.  There  is  no  probabiUty 
that  it  should  hereafter  sink  below  that  rate ;  but  there  is  every  just  ground  to  reckon  upon 
ks  progressive  anementaticm. 

^  dth.  The  clear  Indian  surplus  to  be  henceforth  exhibited  is  estimated  by  me  at  four  mil- 
lions sleiling  yeariy.     It  will  probably  be  more  ample. 

.  7tb.  The  llonourable  Court  has  been,  with  a  material  saving,  delivered  from  an  embar^ 
sas^Qg  provision  of  the  conditions  of  former  loans ;  while  the  justice  of  the  operation  was  so 
tlistinctly  recojgnized,  that  the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Company's  Indian  securities  has  risen 
ito  a  mtch  which  no  speculation  could  ever  have  presumed. 

8th.  In  the  year  lBld-14,  the  independent  powen  oi  India  were  so  numerous  and  strong 
ns  to  conceive  thonselves  equal  to  expel  the  British;  at  present  every  native  state  in  that 
ymst  region  is  in  either  acknowledged  or  essential  subjugation  to  our  Government. 

Lasdy.  These  advantages  are  not  counterbalanced  Dy  ant  burthens  contracted  in  the 
requiring  them ;  because  there  is,  at  this  instant,  an  accumulation  of  cash  in  the  treasuries 
beyond  what  I  set  out  with,  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  additional  debt  incunred 
during  my  administration,  were  it  wise  so  to  employ  the  money. 

.  The  credit  sought  for  this  flourishing  condition  of  the  finances  might  be  fallacious.  The 
.^qxMtion  is  delusive  and  unwordiy,  if  the  plenitude  of  the  coffers  l^  owing  to  the  produce 
of  novel  and  grinding  taxes,  or  to  Government's  having  kept  back  from  me  country  those 
issues  of  money,  whidi  every  amununity  is  entitled  to  expect  shall  be  applied  by  its  rules  in 
iurtherance  of  public  ccmvenience.  As  to  the  first,  it  suffices  to  say  that  not  a  single  new 
impost  took  place  during  my  administration,  while  several  teasing  demands  were  abolished, 
as  well  in  the  old  provinces  as  in  the  acquired  territories.  Regarding  the  second,  I,  have 
jraason  to  hope  that  I  cannot  be  chaiged  with  having  neglected  those  fiu^ilitations  to  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  those  encouragements  to  agricultural  activity^  which  I  knew  would  be 
ccmsonant  to  tl^  just  and  libcod  spirit  of  the  Honourable  Company.  Readiness  of  commu- 
nicatiim  is,  in  every  country,  the  chief  spur  to  industry.  Roads,  of  which  many  approach  to 
completion,  are  in  progress,  under  tne  superintendence  of  the  Quartermaster-Generars 
depMtment;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  branches  to  be  of  much  less  extent  than 
-two  hundred  miles,  with  numerous  bridges  over  streams  heretofore  often  impassable  for  long 
Itenns  through  the  casual  swelling  of  me  watere,  the  degree  of  accommodation  to  be  thus 
afibrded  to  ute  inhabitants  would  be  thought  important  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  pecu- 
liariy so  in  Central  India,  where  tiie  prevalence  of  clayey  soil  makes  the  tradu  which  the 
natives  denominate  roads  frequently  impracticable,  for  even  their  light  carriages,  during  the 
rainy  reason^  T^  transportation  of  coods  has  been  further  promoted  by  attention  to  canals ; 
j&ougfa  in  the  latter,  an  utility  has  been  consulted,  far  beyond  the  despatch  of  articles  to 
n  distant  market.  The  canal  of  Ali  Murdhun,  after  being  devoid  of  water,  and  its  banks 
every  where  prostrated  for  above  three  score  years,  has  been  perfectly  restored.  The  city  of 
JDelhi,  although  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  was  destitute  of  wholesome  water.  The 
river,  in  those  alterations  common  to  all  the  greater  streams  in  their  course  through  the  wide 
riain  of  Northern  India,  had  come  into  contact  wrUi  such  vast  beds  of  natron,  tlmt  its  water 
Mcame  powerfolhr  impregnated  with  the  salt,  and  consequently  nauseous.  To  remedy  the 
distress,  Ali  Murdhun  conceived  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  canal,  which  should  receive 
a  large  portion  of  the  stream  of  the  Jumna  where  it  issues  pure  from  the  mountains  into  the 
plain,  and  should  convey  it  to  the  Mogul  capital.  This  was  achieved.  The  extensive  tract 
ihrough  which  it  passed  had  been  chi^y  untilled,  because  in  most  parts  the  wells  sunk  in  it 
.  ^734.  p  3  furnished 
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^^""'"^-'-'^•^       fiuniBhed  only  water  so  saturated  with  natron,  as  to  be  unfit  to  drink  and  adrerse  to  Tegetar 

II.  tioB.    The  fiu»iity  ot  irrigating  the  land  with  the  water  of  the  eantl  soon  collected  se&eci 

«— —  and  produced  cultivatton,  so  wat  a  large  expanse,  till  then  desert,  dis^dayed  the  most  hnvt- 

Lord  Hasliflgft'      riant  fertility.    The  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  bestowed  on  the  canal  the  expressive  title  of 
SuBUBary.         <' Sea  of  Plenty."    llie  fedii^  of  the  peofde  of  Ddhi,  on  the  restoiation  of  this  cao^ 

be  judged,  ftom  the  fact  tiiat,  on  the  day  fixed  for  raoooving  the  last  intercepting  mound,  and 
suffering  the  water  to  proceed  to  the  city,  the  whole  of  thwn  went  forth  to  nail  the  boon,  by 
throwing  garlands  and  sweetmeats  into  the  advancing  current.  A  k>i^  branch  firom  this 
most  useful  work  had  form^ly,  under  the  name  .of  Feroxe  Shah's  Canal,  been  poshed  into 
the  province  of  Hurreeana.  Its  supply  was  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  magnincemt  soiiice 
whence  it  had  he&a,  fed,  aiul  its  coarse  remained  biit  partially  traceable.  At  the  time  of  my 
departure  fix»n  India,  tfak  canal  was  nearly  re-established ;  ever?  mile  of  its  promss  bemr 
^  attended  with  revived  teasiin^  cultivation,  in.a  region  which  had  been  abandoned.  A  tbkd 
#  canal,  which  runs  longitudinally  through  the  Dooab,  and  had  beai  constructed  in  andcnt 

«  times  to  acccnnmodate  a  country  where  streams  were  scarce,  was  also  in  process  of  restoration 
when  I  sailed.  Calcutta  was,  naturally,  not  overioc^ed  by  me.  The  causes  of  the  inaaln- 
brity  of  the  city  had  been  carefully  investigated  and  ascertained.  Contagkms  distemjpcn 
were  unavoidably  generated,  by  the  excessive  closeness  with  which  the  houses  of  the  nativui 
were  huddled  together  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  numerous  small  pools  of  stagnant 
water  concealed  among  those  bovds.  Large  sums  having  been  advanced  to  the  Conmittee 
of  Improvement,  a  well-considered  plan  was  adopted  for  correcting  both  the  unhealthiness 
and  the  inconveniences.  The  main  remedy  lay  m  piercing  Calcutta  through  the  coitie,  in 
its  longest  diameter,  vnth  ia  street  sixty  feet  vride.  Toe  ventilaticm  of  the  city,  as  well  as  tha 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  was  further  promoted,  by  making  several  squares,  vnth  a  tank  or 
spacioua  reservoir  of  virater  in  the  middle  of  eadi,  to  be  surrounded  by  planted  walks  for  tha 
recreation'  of  the  better  classes.  These  improvemmts,  however,  still,  as  to  omamHit  and 
pcmvenience,  fall  short  in  comparison  with  the  quay  called  the  Strand,  destined  to  extend 
upon  the  river  bank  along  the  city  between  two  and  three  miles.  Much  of  it  is  abeady 
finished,  to  a  heidit  of  a^>ut  forty  feet  above  low-water-mark,  vnth  many  gauts,  or  broad 
flights  of  stairs,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  natives  in  the  bathing  prescribed  by  their 
rehgion,  ad  well  as  for  the  landing  of  ^oods.  Being  sixty  feet  clear  at  the  top,  this  qvay 
will  afford  great  facilitation  for  the  carnage  of  articles  from  the  shipping  to  all  parts  of  ttia 
city.  There  is  another  work,  which,  though  not  actually  begun,  is  fitting  to  be  noticed  here. 
Dangerous  shoals  between  the  mouth  of  we  Hooghly  and  Calcutta  prevent  all  ships  of  con* 
siderable  size  from  coming  up  to  the  city ;  and  merchant  vessels,  of  out  mockrate  bulk,  are 
exposed  to  no  little  risk  in  the  attempt.  At  the  same  time,  the  violoot  soualls,  and  the  Bora 
to  which  the  Hooghly  is  .liable^  r^ler  the  de»patch  of  cargoes  back  and  nvward  by  the  river 
sloops,  tardy  and  hazardous.  As  a  ranedy  tor  this  difficullr,  it  has  been  proposed  to  fona 
firom  Calcutta  to  the  new  anchorage,  where  the  great  ships  ordinarily  moor,  a  canal  competent 
to  be  navigated  by  those  sloops.  A  survey  having  been  made  by  my  direction,  the  plan 
appeared  securely  and  speedily  feasible ;  partly  by  cuts,  partly  ny  availing  ourselves  of 
favourable  reaches  in  di£(erent  small  rivers.  The  length  would  be  about  ninety  miles.  As 
the  tolls  would  furnish  a  large  interest  fen-  the  money  expended,  I  left  upon  record  my 
opinion,,  that  the  imdertaking  should  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Hcmourable  Court  6£ 
Directors.  Conviction  may  be  felt  from  this  statement,  that  the  fostering  attention  which  the 
Honourable  Company  would  desire  should  be  paid  to  the  immense  population  over  winch  it 
presides,  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  selfish  interests.  I  do  not  particularize  the  dissanination 
of  instruction  among  the  natives,  because  any  impulse  vdiich  I  could  lend  to  its  promotion 
was  nothing,  in  measurement  by  the  standard  ot  those  most  meritorious  and  consecntive 
endeavours  of  others,  whence  visible  and  increasing  impression  has,  been  widely  made  in  the 
country.  The  point  is  mentioned  only,  lest  I  shomd  leave  myself  open  to  the  impression  of 
not  having  adverted  to  a  duty  of  such  deep  concern. 

I  have  ventured  to  suppose  the  interests  of  our  country  at  lai^e,  as  having  be^i  promoted 
by  the  recent  settlement  of  India.  In  no  vi^y  could  I  gratify  the  Honourable  Compimy  more, 
than  ii^  showing  that  it  did  not  seek  the  enjoyment  of  an  exclusive  benefit,  but  prided  itself 
on  reaping  its  advantages  under  the  influence  of  our  national  prosperity.  It  is  strictly  accu- 
rate to  contemplate  the  case  with  this  extended  view.  The  concerns  of  the  Hcmourable 
Company  have,  I  trust,  been  solidly  improved ;  but  it  has  oidy  beoi  through  arrangements 
which  add  directly  to  tiie  power  of  Britain.  I  am  prompted  not  to  let  shp  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  assertion,  from  my  beuog  avtrare  tlmt,  except  in  a  confiiMsd  circle,  the  afiairs  or 
India  are  insufficiently  understood  in  England.  The  worth  of  so  splendid  an  aroendage  to 
the  British  crown  is  not  adequately  estimated.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  myself^  remember 
to  have  heard  the  argument  vehemently  supported  a  few  years  ago,  that  India  vras  an  in- 
jurious drain  to  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  to  one's-eelf  how  so  loose 
a  noticm  had  been  adopted.  Were  we  to  rest  on  advantages  of  an  inferior  description  alone, 
our  footing  in  India  affords  several  to  England,  unbalanced,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  my 
inconvenience.  An  honourable  and  dignified  maintenance  is  provided  for  branches  of  naaij 
respectable  families,  thereby  removing  a  burthen  from  the  patrimonial  estate,  vrith  a  prospect 
of  ultimate  wealth  to  uphold  the  name.  Then  let  advertence  be  given  to  the  fact,  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  functionaries  renders  assistance  to  some  connexion  or  other  at  home. 
The  remittances  fixHn  his  liberaUty,  which  is  fully  within  my  knowledge,  may  seem  of  little 
conse(]^uence;  yet  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of  streamlets,  constant  in  their  course,  cannot 
be  indifferent,  especially  if  the  supply  fix)m  those  unobserved  channels  have  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  aid  that  rapid  circulaticm,  which  is  the  secret  of  gaieral  opulence  in  every  country- 
But  the  magnitude  of  establishments  in  India,  and  that  of  the  mihtary  force  above  die  re^ 
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kas  been  oflDsosed.  Peitu^  it  wmAt  be  woitky  of  reflection^  that  in  proportion  to«  the 
extenl  of  those  estdbliflfaflieDtSy  wiH  be  the  Bcale  of  tkoee  uneeasinff  silent  contnbations  which 
I  hvre  dencnbed ;  while  it  ig  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  notuie  retumofEnglifdi  money 
to  Fingknd.  Whatsoever  be  the  eqpense  of  tlie  Iniiiaii  establishments,  the  Amds  for  ihem 
warn  all  fiuBiBhed  from  ladiaB  sources.  The  supplies  from  England  to  India,  mentioned  in 
a  foimar  part  of  this  detail,  are  only  advances  made  by  the  Honoorable  Cburt,  chiefly  in 
stories  and  other  aitides  of  coneninptioQ,  which  are  repaid  by  India.  An  argument  founded 
QKk  tills  ONHidenitkxi  would  not  be  Tahd,  if  uiiged  agamst  any  sound  objection  to  ihe  expense 
of  the  estaMishniffnts,  as  waeteftd  or  abusive.  1  know  not  on  what  ground  the  charges 
could  JQstiy  be  so  repres^d»d.  Hie  nuineiteal  strength  of  eiyil  senrants  has  be6n  regardi^ 
by  ereij  aoB  who  has  ccHisidered  the  subiect,  as  far  short  of  what  the  service  demand.  The 
scale  (M  the  military  force  has  not  been  hastily  or  carelessly  determined.  It  is  not  in  India 
SMsely  necessary  to  measure  the  degree  of  foroe  requisite  to  guard  against  the  possible  ebvd- 
Ktioiis  of  a  pdpulatioii,  and  generally  an  armed  population,  which  I  beHeve  to  equal  tbat  c^ 
all  Ewnepe.  It  is  indnpeosaUe  to  naye  stations  raroushout  that  wide  expand,  which  may 
assist  the  Natiipe  Princes  in  the  control  of  ibeir  own  8o£liery,  and  thus  enable  tbem  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  of  keeping  the  roads  in  tiieir  respective  dominions  free  from  robbers; 
a  bartfaen  for  which  we  are  amply  compensated,  by  the  activity  and  security  of  a  trade  pro* 
dnetive  to  ns  ia  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Htton  consideration,  however,  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
]riained.  There  is  m  India  a  mnaerons  cbuw,  by  descent  and  by  habit  from  early  youth, 
professedly  devoted  to  a  militarT  life.  Individuals  of  tins  body  rarely,  and  in  small  numbers, 
find  means  of  svbsistence  m  otker  sitaations,  such  as,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
eoantry,  they  can  fill  vrithout  disgrace.  It  is  policy,  nay  more,  it  is  economy,  to  have  an 
adeqaate  openine  for  tile  anployment  of  such  a  prop(»rtion  (^  the  men  in  question,  as  that 
the  residue, wlm£  cannot  be  taken  into  pay,may  not  be  liable  to  form  any  where  connexicms 
leqaifing  ez«rtieas  and  expeadituie  fi^  ti^  dissipation^  The  particulars  which  must  deter- 
Buae  the  desirable  extend  of  force  are  so  complicated  and  fluctuating,  that  the  point  should 
"Yisibly  be  left  to  tiie  prad^ice  of  the  local  €k>vermnent.  When  tiie  Honourable  Court  pressed 
military  reductioQ  upon  aie,  I  could  oaHty  say  that,  viitii  an  ample  force,  I  could  ensure  to  the 
HfiaouraUe  Connxiny  a  revenue  yielding  a  large  surplus :  should  the  force  be  rendered  in* 
cooapelent,  I  coakl  not  aiiswer  for  satisfitctcnry  results  in  any  shape.  My  notion  of  the  proper 
scale  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  issue  bias  not  been  unfavourable. 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  circumstance,  that  ihe  magnitude  of  a  forc^  wholly  suppKed 
with  arms,  clotiiing  and  equipments,  by  the  British  manumcturer,  involves  somewhat  of  an 
iatelligiUie  aethOfS  against  the  abstect  objection  of  its  burtiien  on  tiie  Indian  finances.  The 
€{aahty  of  that  objecticm,  however,  is  not  precisely  comprehensible.  If  it  be  said  thieit,  on  the 
piesent  footing,  the  laree  provnaon  for  tile  army  intercepts  sums  which  might  otiierwise  aug- 
ment the  dividends,  I  ^lould  ccMioeive  that  the  Proprietors  would  not  be  much  disposed  to 
risk  their  aerial  advantages,  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  diminishing  the  force,  by 
which  advantages  of  such  extraordinary  present  amount  are  now  secured ;  and  the  individuals 
interested  are  tiie  most  likely  to  form  a  salutary  judgment  on  their  own  concerns.  Should  it 
be  said  that,  b^  the  expenditure,  the  Honourable  Company  is  insomuch  the  less  able  to  dis- 
charge the  territorial  bonds  due  to  tiie  English  creditor,  the  reasoning  would,  in  the  first 
]daee,  mratuitouslT  and  improbably  assume,  that  vritii  a  scanty  force,  an  equal  accumulation 
of  surplus  would  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  debt :  but  I  ap^peal  to  the  poof  already  given, 
that  every  one  of  tiiose  creditors  who  wished  for  the  liquidation  of  the  bonds  possessed  by 
him,  mi^t  have  had  tiiem  discharged  immediately.  The  case,  indeed,  is  hardly  imaginable, 
that  an  individual  would  desire  paym^it  at  par  m>m  the  Company,  when  by  exchanging  his 
cAd  bond  for  a  new  one  he  could,  on  tiie  same  day,  sell  his  security  at  a  great  premium; 
Thrice  the  instances  in  which  tiie  new  bonds  Were  not  accepted  have  been  simply  those, 
where  time  was  allowed  for  reference  to  a  creditor  in  Europe,  who  had  not  left  with  any 
agent  powers  apphcable  to  such  a  contingency.  Every  bond  that  Was  purchased  ten  years 
ago  in  tiie  market,  and  was  transferred  as  above,  became  and  remains  worth  a  fourth  more 
than  was  paid  for  it  when  so  bought  This  part  of  the  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  vrithout 
observing,  tiiat  it  is  idle  to  regard  as  embarrassing,  a  debt  which  scarcely  iexceeds  one 
year's  income  of  the  state ;  the  mterest  of  which,  cc^isequentiy,  bears  so  sihall  a  proportion 
to  that  income,  as  to  reader  the  provision  for  it  a  matter  of  no  possible  inconvenience.  Tlie 
invariaUe  condition  of  the  loans  leaves  dischar^  of  the  capitsd  entirely  dependent  on  the* 
will  of  the  Honourable  Company,  so  long  as  the  mterest  shall  be  punctually  paid  at  the  fixed 
periods. 

I  have  been  solicitous  to  show,  that  there  vras  not  any  thing  questionable  in  the  stability 
or  sMuexice  of  the  Honourable  Company's  finances,  because  an  unsoundness  in  that  respect 
would  detract  finom  the  value  which  I  ascribe  to  India  as  a  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
Ho  such  doubt  being  rationally  admissible,  every  statesman  must  surely  perceive,  how  many 
o{  the  European  sovereigns  are  held  seriously  in  check,  by  the  powernil  armies  which  it  is 
now  known  India  could  rafndly  despatch  against  their  possessions.  The  situation,  if  it  be 
duly  ccmsidered,  makes  the  command  of  so  large  a  disposable  force  no  inconsiderable  inmre- 
dient  in  our  naticmal  strength.  From  the  relaxation  of  prejudices  sdmong  the  sepoys,  that 
foree  is  not  to  be  deemed  available  for  contiguous  objects  alone,  but  is  transportable  by 
aea  to  distant  parts  of  hostile  dominions.  Should  it  be  imagined  that,  while  India  contains 
those  means  of  offenmve  operations,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exposed  to  insurrections 
or  invasion,  which  would  forbid  the  embarkation  of  these  troops  for  prolonged  enterprize, 
X  answer,  that  experience  in  times  far  less  tranquil  than  the  present,  repels  such  an  assumption. 
Hanembrance  tnat  an  Indian  army  actually  exhibited .  itself  in  Egypt,  must  satisfy  every 
how  readily  apfdicable  that  force  is  to  ranote  purposes.    Were  it  even  grant^,  that 
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the  Adding  those  troops  up  thie  Red  Sea  was  doi^  at  some  rbk  to  the  territories  whellce^ 
the  army  was  drawn,  I  would  say,  whatsoever  might  have  been  the  case  then^  no  danger 
is  concerrable  now.  Ad  to  internal  commotion,  its  nature  could  not  be  apprehended,  aa 
passing  at  the  utmost  some  unconnected  attempts  at  assemblages  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  f 
an  evil  which  would  b^  provided  against  by  the  enrolment  of  iire^ular  levies,  for  the  time 
during  which  the  disciplmed  force  should  be  absent.  As  to  attack  from  abroad,  the  inteiw 
tion  must  be  long  previously  discovered,  so  that  India  could  not  be  found  unprepared. 
The  project  would  be  futile,  did  it  not  embrace  the  calculation  of  dispomtions  and  ability  in* 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  to  facilitate  the  undertaking.  Such  an  expectation  would,  in  the* 
existing  position  of  affairs,  be  groundless.  Had  any  ^tive  Prince  the  wish  to  abet  a  foreign 
assailant  of  our  territorY>  his  indulgence  of  the  propensity  would  be  utterly  insignifieant* 
There  is  not  a  chief  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  doubtful  incUnation,  who  is  not  surrounded  by 
warlike  states,  boimd  in  the  strictest  compact  to  us.  The  nuUity  of  formal  conditioBs^ 
when  opposed  to  strong  impulses  of  frowardness  or  temptation,  is  not  overlooked. by  me;, 
but  the  feudatory  states  have  become  so,  through  their  own  solicitation,  on  terms  princi- 
pally offered  by  themselves,  and  from  speculations  of  benefit  which  our  Government  has^ 
been  active  in  realizing  to  them.  There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  relation,  since  a  pam* 
mount  power  in  Indialms  been  for  centuries  a  notion  so  familiar,  that  the  existence  of  such- 
an  authority  appears  to  the  natives  almost  indispensable.  This  confederatt^m  of  the  feu- 
tory  states  extends  in  an  unbroken  chain  quite  to  the  Indus.  There  is  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  river's  left  bank  any  tribe  from  which  an  invader  could  look  to  encouragement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  of  any  secondary  column  to  pass  that  river  where  its  stream  ib 
united,  and  thereby  to  distract  attention  from  the  main  oody,  which  would  hold  a  m€fe* 
northerly  course,  could  not  fail  to  experience  serious  and  persevering  obstruction  from  an 
energetic  people.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  relying  on  the  articles  of  a  treaty :  my  con- 
fidence is  m  a  clearly  understood  identity  of  permanent  interest,  for  which  no  foreign  power 
could  hold  forth  an  equivalent.  There  is,  however,  in  India  a  princifde  capable  of  super* 
seding  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  interest,  or  even  the  strongest  personal  wislies.' 
Certain  acknowledged  public  obli^tions  are  held  by  the  Native  Princes  so  oinding  on  what, 
they  call  their  "  Hooimut,"  or  phghted  honour  to  society,  that  no  consideration  can  induce 
them  to  fidterwith  the  constructive  pledge.  Among  these  were  the  professed,  though  an- 
tiquated dependencies  on  the  house  of  Timour.  The  sovereign  of  Oude  was  the  ncMninal 
vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  should  any  European  potoitate  aim 
at  the  subversion  of  the  British  estabUshment  in  India,  it  woula  not  be  with  so  absurdly* 
eitravagant  a  hope  as  the  succeeding  to  a  similar  domination.  To  reduce  Britain's 
strength  by  depriving  her  of  such  sinews  as  India  affords,  would  be  the  purpose,  and  the 
projected  course  for  effecting  it  would  be  the  exciting  some  powerful  sentiment  in  India 
against  us.  Perhaps  the  only  pretence  which  any  forecasting  enemy  can  have  imagined, 
likely  to  waken  sensation,  woula  be  the  restoration  of  efficient  rule  to  the  house  of  Timour. 
While  such  a  war-cry  would  have  been  a  call  on  the  fealty  of  the  sovereign  of  Oude,  as' 
professedly  vizier  of  the  empire,  the  claim  upon  him  would  have  had  the  adcutional  force  of 
^m  ostensibly  Mahomedan  cause.  To  break  ties  which  might  eventually  be  so  injurious  to- 
ns, appearea  to  me  of  the  highest  importance.  Though  Oude  had  not  any  army,  since  our^ 
subsidiary  force  supplies  the  place  of  one  for  the  defence  and  interior  regulation  of  the 
country,  that  territory  required  careful  attention  in  a  militai^  view.  The  country  containa^ 
fiix  millions  of  inhabitants,  every  adult  male  of  whom  is  provided  with  arms  and  habituated 
to  the  use  of  them.  The  force,  howsoever  irregular,  capable  to  be  thence  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  with  which  we  were  meeting  the  invader  on  the  frontier,  was  a  subject  not  to  be  re-'- 
volved  without  anxiety.  The  knowledge  of  an  insurrection  behind  them,  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  our  communication  with  the  Lower  Provinces  would  be 

Srecarious  and  interrupted,  if  not  wholly  cut  off,  would  unavoidably  a^tate  the  minds  an* 
iminish  the  confidence  of  the  advance  troops.  I  had  often  ruminated  on  that  chance.  I 
thence  eacerly  availed  myself  of  a  mortification,  which  I  could  perceive  the  Nabob  Vmer 
felt  acutwy,  from  its  having  occurred  within  my  sight.  Two  brothers  of  the  King  of 
Delhi  residal  at  Lucknow,  supported  by  allowance  granted  partly  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, partly  by  the  Nabob  Vizier.  Notwithstanding  their  partial  dependence  on  the  latter 
for  suDsistence,  etiquette  assigned  to  those  princes  a  decided  pre-eminence ;  insomuch,  that 
when  the  Nabob  Vizier  met  either  of  them  in  the  street,  it  was  incumbent  that  the  elephant 
on  which  he  was  riding  should  be  made  to  kneel,  in  token  of  homage.  It  was  to  an  occasion 
of  this  sort  that  I  have  just  alluded :  I  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  that  to  continue  such  demonstrations  of  inferiority  must  rest  with  hmiself  alone ;  for 
tihie  British  Government  did  not  require  the  manifestation  of  such  submission  to  the  I)eihi> 
fiunily,  and  had  itself  dropped  those  servile  forms  with  which  it  had  heretofore  unbecom- 
ingly complied.  Having  reason  to  think  that  this  instigation  would  work  upon  the  Nabobs 
Vizier's  reflection,  I  directed  the  resident  to  watch  and  encourage  any  apparent  disposition 
in  that  prince  to  emancipate  himself.  The  mode  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  as  being  the  only  one  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  to  India  at  lacge 
for  his  rejection  of  future  prostration  to  the  house  of  Timour,  was  his  assumption  of  the  - 
kingly  title.  It  was  likely  that  he  would  distantly  sound  the  resident  on  tne  subject; 
I  therefore  instructed  the  latter,  that  were  any  supposition  of  the  sort  hypothetically  thrown 
out,  he  should  seize  it,  and  bring  it  immediately  to  a  distinct  understanding,  intimating  his 
persuasion  that  the  British  Government  would  readily  recognize  such  a  title,  if  assumed  by 
the  sovereign  of  Oude,  provided  it  made  no  change  in  the  relations  and  formularies  between 
the  two  states,  or  altered  the  manner  in  which  British  subjects,  permitted  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  visit  Lucknow,  had  hitherto  been  received.    The  expected  procedure  soon  took*. 
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place.  The  sorerei^  of  Oude's  assuno^on  of  the  title  of  king  was  treated  by  the  court  of 
Delhi  with  nndi^uised  indignatioo.  Tne  ofiensive  animadyersions  were  keenly  resented  by 
the  coart  of  Lu(£now,  and  an  irreparable  breach  between  the  two  Mahomedan  states  is 
avowed*  Had  it  not  been  for  this  public  reparaticmy  and  the  renunciation  of  all  connexion, 
the  soverdgn  (^  Oude  might  on  some  day  mve  proved  himself,  contrary  to  his  most  earnest 
wish,  involved  in  warfare  i^ainst  us,  by  the  general  sense  of  his  nobles  as  well  as  b]^  the 
jHrejudices  of  his  peojde.  While  the  hostility  of  the  country  would  have  had  the  inconvenience 
which  I  have  already  described,  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  admirable  for  uprightness, 
humanity,  and  mild  elevation,  would  have  bestowed  colour  on  the  adverse  cause,  and  his 
treasures  might  have  been  efficaciously  employed  in  the  payment  of  troops  assembled 
acninst  us  in  other  (quarters.  To  have  ccmtnbuted  towards  parrying  this  contingency 
aSbrded  me  extraordinary  satis&ction;  for  at  that  period  there  I^ul  not  been  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  to  prove  that  the  new  arrangements  in  Central  India  were  so  perfectly  fixed, 
as  to  make  all  contemplation  of  extraneous  hostiUty  indifferent. 

There  is  not  now  any  inconvenience  in  exposing  these  details.  Our  internal  domination 
is  firm,  from  its  standing  on  the  surest  of  all  b^es,  the  conviction  prevalent  amon^  the 
natives  (with  exceptions  so  few  as  not  to  weigh  against  the  meaning  of  the  general  assertion ), 
that  their  own  comforts  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  it.  In  the  profession  of  this  senti^ 
ment,  no  sovereign  is  more  strenuous  than  the  king  of  Oude.  His  sagacity  would  immedi- 
ately have  discovered,  in  our  encouragement  of  the  line  he  was  disposed  to  take,  any  selfish 
design  of  misleading  him  into  tbe  sacrifice  of  his  own  solid  interests  for  our  advantage,  and 
he  would  have  quiefly  defeated  the  project.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that  relations  with  the 
house  of  Timour  must  be  as  illusive,  with  regard  to  eventual  support,  as  they  were  humiliat- 
ing in  their  immediate  accompaniments ;  and  he  justly  comprehended,  that  he  best  consulted 
his  dignity,  as  well  as  his  direct  gratification,  by  declaring  ms  kingdom,  as  he  has  done  in 
a  l^ter  to  our  sovereign,  to  be  a  spontaneously  attached  dependency  on  the  British  empire* 
This  leaning  to  intimate  union  witn  us  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Native  Princes 
by  a  plain  and  natural  poUcy  on  our  part.  Heretofore  we  had  been  too  prone  to  assume  an 
air  of  superiority  revoltmg  to  them.  It  was  not  the  disposition  of  our  functicHiaries  in  the 
Mofussil,  as  the  parts  I^ond  the  city  of  Calcutta  are  termed ;  for  in  numerous  instances 
the  urbanity  of  the  individuals  counteracted  the  mischief  of  an  erroneous  system.  A  con- 
ception had  been  entertained  by  our  Government,  that  reserved  manners,  and  a  tone  of 

'  dictation  would  impress  the  natives  with  a  wholesome  notion  of  our  power,  and  would  bind 
than  to  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  our  will.  There  was,  further,  a  confused  opinion, 
that  what  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  law  of  nations  was  not  pleadable  by  states  in  amity 

'with  us,  still  less  by  those  in  alliance,  where  considerations  of  ours  suggested  authoritating 
interposition,  proviaed  the  interposition  observed  essential  justice,  a  qualification  very  liable 

.to  mistake,  wnen  the  essential  justice  was  to  be  determined  only  by  our  view  of  the  parti- 
cular case.  Undoubtedly,  measures  must  be  squared  according  to  junctures,  and  to  the 
habits  of  the  society  in  which  they  axe  intended  to  operate ;  and  it  would  be  an  unfair 

'ccmdusion,  that  the  feu^ilities  which  presented  themselves  to  me  for  the  trial  of  a  different 
principle  existed  at  the  dates  to  which  I  refer.  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  failure,  the 
expectation  of  extensive  influence  over  the  natives  had  been  disappointed.  They  had  been 
subdued,  but  not  conciliated.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  see  what  might  be  done  by 
abstaining  fi'om  any  conduct  which  could  unnecessarily  wound  the  pride  of  a  chief,  or  disgust 
his  followers.    To  extin^ish  the  jealousy  of  the  chief,  by  paying  public  respect  to  his 

'staticm  and  upholding  his  authority,  was  to  secure  not  his  attachment  alone,  but  that  of,  his 
subjects,  who  felt  their  own  pride  trampled  upon  in  his  degradation.  I  therefore  pointedly 
enj(Hned  »the  strictest  observance  of  polite  and  unassuming  demeanour,  on  the  part  of  our 
functionaries,  towards  those  rulers,  with  courtesy  to  the  tetter  classes  of  the  people  and 

.'kindness  of  manner  to  the  lower.  Still  more  particularly,  I  directed  that,  unless  where 
especial  provision  in  a  treaty  had  secured  to  us  a  right  of  intervention,  no  interference  should 
be  attemj^ed  with  the  ordinary  course  of  government  in  any  state ;  that  there  should  be 
even  an  affectation  of  avoiding  to  notice  what  was  going  forward  in  the  interior  administration 
'of  affairs,  it  being  sure  that,  m  cases  of  embarrassment,  the  native  ruler  would  apply  to  the 
British  functionary,  when  be  could  do  so  without  incurring  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  the 
appearance  of  suojection.  The  expediency  of  that  inculcation,  as  well  as  the  generous 
alacrity  with  whigh  it  was  obeyed,  is  evinced  by  the  singularly  rapid  subsidence  of  all 
Central  India  into  complete  tranquiUity,  afler  a  convulsion  which  had  terminated  in  such 
unprecedented  alterations.  I  had,  indeed,  to  reckon  on  the  most  energetic  assistance  in  my 
views  firom  both  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company,  because  my 
plan  was  in  exact  consonance  to  their  inclinations.  Such  a  tone  towards  the  natives  was 
what  the  heart  of  each  of  them  would  have  warmly  prompted.  I  could  not  forgive  myself, 
were  I  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  to  the  Honourable  Company's  servants 

.  that  testimony  which  they  have  proudly  merited  from  me.  No  body  of  men,  taken  gene- 
rally, can  be  more  high-minded,  more  conscientiously  zealous,  or  more  rigidly  intolerant  of 
any  turpitude  among  their  fellows.  With  these  fundamental  good  Qualities,  they  naturally 
felt  pleasure  in  indmging  a  benign  and  conciliatory  address  towards  the  natives.  I  had  but 
to  sanction  the  propensity,  by  declaring  that  Government  comprehended  its  wisdom  not  less 
than  its  humanity.  The  effect  from  these  measures  has  been  of  late  so  visible  throughout 
the  country,  that  no  man  will  be  found  to  doubt  it,  or  to  hesitate  in  saying  whence  it  arises. 
'Reckoning  thus  that  it  is  the  equity  and  amenity  experienced  from  us  by  the  natives  which  so 
sways  their  adherence,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  representing  the  circumstance  as  creditable  to 
British  reputation.  And  the  internal  tranquillity,  for  the  permanence  of  which  such  a  style  of 
intercourse  is  a  satisfactory  gage,  assures  to  our  country  so  unreserved  a  command  over  the 
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resources  of  India,  as  will  justify  the  statement,  that  augmented  advantap  to  Britain  his 

I^*  resulted  from  the  recent  transactions.     The  simple  principle  upon  which  I  acted  continned 

■  ■  ;■.'     ,       in  full  efficacy  when  I  c]|uitted  India ;  and  I  cannot  apprehend  that,  after  such  proofe  of  its 

Lotd  HaBtings'       beneficial  consecmences,  it  will  ever  be  abandoned. 

bummary.  ^  ^  myself,  1  can  readily  imagine  that  I  may  not  have  adequately  improved  openiitfB 

which  fortune  presooted  ;  that  I  may  not  have  achieved  aH  die  salutary  purj^oses  which  l£e 
devoted  gallantry  of  the  troops  at  my  disposal  would  have  enabled  me  to  secure ;  that  I  may 
not  have  attained  ends  profitable  for  tne  Honourable  Company,  with  as  little  hazard  «r 
expenditure  as  would  have  attended  their  acquirement  in  hands  more  skilfuL  But  it  is  not 
a  claim  of  ability  that  I  am  maintaininj^ :  my  engagement  was  to  defend  and  promote,  to 
the  best  of  my  capacity,  the  concerns  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  I  have  sou^nt  to  shoir, 
that  in  a  crisis  of  unpamlleled  comphcation,  extent,  and  difficulty,  the  exertion  m  ^idi  the 
.fulfilmeiit  of  my  obUgation  consnted  was  not  forbcNme.  The  issue  will  bear  out  my  preten- 
sion ;  for  the  settlement  of  such  a  violently  disturbed  mass  will  never  he  referred  to  chaaoe^ 
Jbut  will  be  attributed  to  efforts  which,  howsoever  they  mi^ht  be  deficient  in  judidousness^ 
■must  hsve  been  anxiously  pondered,  consistent,  and  indefatigable.  4 


(signed)  JSiastings. 

p,  Glasgow,!. 
5th  April  182a. 


Aboard  his  Majesty's  Ship,  Glasgow,! 


HI. 

CALCUTTA  CIVIL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE; 

Their  Appointment,  with  certain  of  their  Reports ;  and  Minutes,  &c.  of  Government  ttereoa^ 

HI.  (8).— MINUTE  by  Lord  WiUioM  Bmtiwk,  the  Govemorrgeneral  of  Beagoik 
dated  7th  October  1828, 


f inanceCo    *^*ttee        Several  circumstances  of  late  have  strongly  confirmed  an  opinion  which  I  had  been 
disposed  to  entertain,  that  much  good  might  an^  from  a  general  review  of  the  expenditme 
ana  establishments  bf  the  three  Presidencies. 
The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude  are,  . 

1.  The  accidental  discovery  of  an  excessive  establishment  of  military  cattle  under  die 
Presidency  of  Fort  William. 

2.  The  discovery,  arising  out  of  a  reference  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  ia 
consequence  of  the  preceding  fact,  that  at  that  Presidency  there  exists  no  establishm^it  of 
.public  cattle.  ^ 

To  a  similar  reference  made  to  Madras  we  have  received  no  answer,  but  it  is  not  in^robaUe 
that  there  a  different  system  may  obtain. 

3.  The  accidental  discovery,  only  in  the  last  Council,  that  an  expense  of  5,000  rupees  per 
mensem  is,  and  has  been  for  very  many  years,  uselessly  expended,  as  an  allowance  fcnr  the 
maintenance  of  six  bullocks  for  the  carriage  of  spare  arms. 

I  use  the  word  accidental  as  contradistinguished  from  results  produced  by  positive  inquiry 
and  investigation.  These  and  many  other  items  of  expense  in  all  departments  have  ccnne 
to  the  notice  of  the  Goveroment  as  it  were  by  chance  only,  and  when  so  presenting  then^ 
selves  have  always  undergone  immediate  inquiry  and  reduction  when  expedient. 

If  such  large  and  unnecessary  charges  are  thus  accidentally  brought  to  light,  t  think  it 
fair  to  infer  that  a  committee,  appointed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  might  untold  many  other 
useless  charges,  and  might  suggest  alterations  calculated  to  produce  a  great  saving  of 
.  expense,  as  well,  as  unity  and  efficiency  in  the  general  administration. 

My  idea  is  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  most  advantageously  conducted  by  two  Com* 
mittees,  one  civil  and  one  military,  composed  of  three  members,  one  from  each  of  the  Preai* 
dencies,  to  sit  at  Calcutta.  It  is  by  compcurison  between  the  establishments  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  rivalship  existing  between  sepap 
rate  bodies,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions.  We  cannot,  as  in  the  s^pomft- 
ment  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  England,  select  individuals  of  perfect  independence,  and 
free  from  all  personal  bias  in  the  subjects  under  consideration ;  here  the  selection  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  service  itself. 

In  some  respects  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  economical  for  each  Government  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  formed  of  its  own  servants,  but  to  my  judginent  a  sin^gfe 
combined  committee  would  be  far  preferable ;  because,  besides  the  greater  degree  of  im» 
partiality  and  earnestness  which  men  may  be  expected  to  show  who  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  local  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  whose  labours  may  come  under  the  review  of 
the  Legislature  itself,  there  is  this  other  great  advantage,  that  in  no  other  way  can  the 
charges  and  establishments  of  the  three  Presidencies  be  brought  to  the  test  of  fair  compar 
rison  and  impartial  revision." 

It  is  of  course  my  intention  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  Presidencies  should 
choose  their  own  men. 

In  so  far  as  this  Presidency  is  concerned,  we  shall,  I  hope,  be  able  to  provide  membeis 
for  the  committee  without  incurring  any  considerable  chaise ;  the  selection  of  them  had 
better,  I  conceive,  be  postponed  until  we  know  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  Governments 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  has  fallen.  They  will  probably  select  gentlemen  holding  high  sub- 
stantive appointments,  which  they  shall  retain  during  their  deputation  to  this  Presidency  ; 

and 
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and  we  must  necessarily  be  prepared,  besides  finding  them  a  passi^  to  and  from  Bengal,  ^jj 

to  allow  them  such  an  additional  income  as  shall  liberally  compensate  fbr  any  expenses  to  ^^' 

which  they  may  be  subjected.    The  precise  amount  we  need  not  determine  in  anticipation 

of  the  appointment  of  the  individuals.  WuiiT'^B^  '^  • 

The  committees  will  of  course  entertain  the  necessary  establishments  of  clerl^,  8u5.  after  ^  OctobCT*!  82 8  * 
tkey  have  met  here.  But  the  members  deputed  from  Madras  and  Bombay  will  naturally  ' 
be  directed  to  bring  round  with  them  8ucn>  accounts  and  statements  as  may  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  frequent  referoK^e  to  those  Presidencies  for  information  contained  in  the  public 
accounts  and  records;  and  they  sjiould  also,  I  conceive,  be  vested  with  a  discretion  of 
bringing  with  them  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  officers  attached  to  the  offices  of  audit 
and  account,  in  the  event  of  their  deeming  the  attendance  of  such  persons  in  the  committee. 
likely  to  be  useful. 

As  to  the  instructions  under  which  the  committee  shall  act,  it  does  not  ^pear  to  me  to' be 
necessary  to  enter  at  present  upon  any  detailed  explanation. 

Should  the  Board  concur  with  me  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  general  plan,  the  first  step 
will  be  to  request  the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  select  the  gentlemen  to  be 
deputed  from,  those  Presidencies,  and  to  instruct  them  to  proceed  hither  with  the  least  prac- 
timble  delay. 

(signed)  TF.  C  Bentinch 


The  Board  concurring  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  arrangement  ]NX>posed  in  the 
above  Minute,  resolved  that  the  following  letter  be  addressed  to  the  Governments  of  Madras 
akid  Bombay  respectively. 


(4).~CIRCIILAR  LETTER  fipom  the  Government  oi  Bengal  to  the  Governments  (4).  Circular  Letter 

of  Madras  and  Bombay ^  dated  10th  October  1828.  .  from  Bengal,  to  Ma- 

Honoiirable  Sir,  ^  ^To^iS'^sS! 

In  oonisidering  the  means  of  effecting  thai  economical* revision  of  the  expenses  of  British 
India  which  the  state  of  our  finances  urgently  presses  upon  our  attention,  it  has  ap{>eaied  Territorial  Depart- 
to  us  that  very  great  advantage  would  result  from  tne  appointment  of  commissioners  ment,  Finance, 
specially  authori^  and  required  to  make  a  full  and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  establi^- 
ments  entertained  and  charges  incurred  in  all  branches,  civil  and  military,  of  the  admi^ 
surtration  of  the  different  Presidencies,  with  the  view  particularly  of  unfolding  all  items  of 
e^qiense  uselessly  incurred,  of  exhibitmg  those  which  may  admit  of  retrenchment  with  the 
leaist  public  inconvenience,  and  of  suggesting  such  alterations  as  may  appear  calculated  to 
0Benre  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  imity,  effidmicy  and  econ(»ny  in  the  general 
nama^ement  of  public  affairs.  t 

2.  It  appears  to  us  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  most  usefully  conducted  by  two 
committees,  one  civil  and  one  military,  composed  of  three  members,  one  from  each  of  die 
Presidencies,  to  sit  at  Calcutta ;  and  we  have  therefore  to  request  tl^iat  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  proceed,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  select  a  civil  and  military  officer  <rf 
goitable  experience,  rank  and  character,  to  take  their  place  in  the  projected  committees 

Borobaj, 

on  the  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  that  you  will  instruct  them  to  come 
hither  with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

3.  Should  your  choice  fall  upon  anv  gentleman  not  holding  a  substantive  appointment, 
we  propose  to  assign  to  him  such  a  salary  as  may  appear  suitaole  to  the  labour,  importance 
and  responsibility  of  the  duties  which  the  members  of  the  committee  will  have  to  perform. 
We  consider  it  likely,  however,  that  you  will  select  gentlemen  already  holding  high  office 
under  your  Government ;  and  in  that  case  we  beg  to  recommend  that  they  may  still  be 
continued  in  the  situations  which  they  hold,  a  temporary  arrangement  being  made  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  during  their  absence.  They  must  of  course  be  provided  with  a 
passage  to  and  from  Bengal ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  assign  to  them  such  additional  income 
as  shall  liberallv  com|)ensate  for  any  expenses  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  their  deputation. 

4.  Tou  will  naturally  direct  the  gentlemen  whom  you  may  appoint  to  the  above  duty  to 
bring  round  with  them  such  accounts  and  statements  as  may  oe  necessary  to  obviate  a 
frequent  reference  to  your  Presidency  for  information  contained  in  the  public  records,  on 
matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.  And  we  would  also  beg  to  suggest  to 
yon  that  they  be  vested  with  a  discretion  of  bringing  with  them  one  or  more  subordinate 
oflfcers  in  the  departments  of  audit  and  account,  in  the  event  of  their  considering  the 
attendance  of  such  persons  on  the  committee  here  likely  to  be  useful.  The  requisite 
establishment  of  clerks,  &c.  will  of  course  be  entertained  here  after  the  committees  shall 
have  met. 

i  6.  It  must  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  ^lay  a  word  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects  which  we  now  contemplate;  and  we  feel  a  confident  assurance  of  meeting  your 
bfiarty  co-operation  towards  the  successful  accomplishment  of  them. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)  TF.  C  Bentinck. 

W.  B.  Bayley. 
a  T.  Metcalfe. 
734.  q2 
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(6).— RESOLUTION  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengaly  in  the  Territoiial 
CalcQtta  GtA  Department;  dat^  25th  November  1828. 

FinanceCommittee. 

In  the  expectation  that  the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Finance  Committees^  whom 
the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  selected  in  furtherance  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  10th  ultimo,  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Bengal  at  an  early  period,  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  proceeds  to  consider,  First,  What  officers  shall  be  appointed  as  members 
for  this  Presidency;  Secondly,  What  further  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  giving  to  the 
committees  the  utmost  practical  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  Thirdly,  What  instructions  shall 
be  issued  for  their  guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  th^  important  duties  to  be  confided  to  them. 

2.  On  the  first  head,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  resolves  that  the  Secretary  of 
Government  in  the  Territorial  department  shall  be  the  member  of  the  civil  committee ;  and 
for  the  miUtarv  committee,  his  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  proper  to  select  Bri&:adier 
C.  p.  Wilson.  ^  ^  ... 

3.  In  considering  the  second  of  the  points  above  stated,  it  appears  to  his  Lordship  in 
Council,  that  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  committees  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and 
other  important  advantages  secured,  by  their  acting  under  the  supenntendence  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Council,  one  giving  his  attention  to  the  civil  and  the  other  to  the  military 
committee;  his  Lordship  in  Council  accordingly  resolves  that  Mr.  Bayley  be  solicited  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  finance  committee,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
be  similarly  requested  to  superintend  the  miUtary  conmiittee. 

4.  It  is  not  of  course  designed  to  cast  upon  the  members  of  Government  any  part  of  the 
labour  of  research,  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  committee  will  have  to  report ;  that  wfll  be  the  duty  of  the  members ;  and  his  Lordship 
in  Council  does  not  contemplate  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Bayley,  or  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  s 
taking  any  share  in  their  deliberations,  though  they  will  naturally  maintain  such  a  degree 
of  communication  with  the  committee  which  they  respectively  superintend,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  difficulties  which  they  may  meet  with,  or  any  doubts 
they  may  entertain  as  to  the  general  views  of  Government. 

6.  The  Governor-general  will  himself  watch  with  an  anxious  interest  the  progress  of  both 
committees,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  which  their  labours  are 
to  be  directed,  and  a  cordial  resolution  to  give  his  most  strenuous  co-operation  towards  their 
successful  accomplishment. 

6.  It  appears  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  to  be  necessary  that  each  of  the  com-, 
mittees  should  have  an  officer  of  ability  attached  to  them  as  secretary,  and  his  Lordship  in 
Council  accordingly  resolves,  that  Mr.  P.  M.  Wynch,  deputy  secretary  to  Government  in  the 
Judicial  department,  shall  be  secretary  to  the  civil  committee,  and  that  Major  W.  K^medy, 
first  assistant  to  the  military  Auditor-general,  shall  be  secretary  to  the  mititary  committee, 

7.  The  arrangements  to  be  adopted  consequently  upon  the  appointment  of  Brigadi^ 
Wilson,  Mr.  Mackenzie^  Mr.  Wynch  and  Major  Kennedy^  as  alx)ve,  will  be  separately 
considered. 

8.  Each  of  the  committees  will  of  course  tequire  a  separate  office :  to  the  civil  committee, 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  resolves  to  assign  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  stamps,  which  is  about  to  be  vacated  l)y  that  officer. 

9.  The  military  committee  will  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Government-house  in  Fort 
William,  which  his  Lordship  has  been  pleased  specially  to  assign  to  them. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  instructions  under  which  the  pommittees  are  to  conduct  th^ 
inquiries,  his  LcNrdship  in  Council  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  repeat  the  general  exposition  of 
the  design  of  Government  in  the  institution  of  them,  as  explamed  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay :  it  was  therein  announced  that  the  committee 
should  be  ^'  authorized  and  required  to  make  a  full  and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  establish- 
ments entertained  and  charges  incurred  in  all  branches,  civil  and  military,  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  different  Presidencies,  with  the  view  particularly  of  unfolding  all  items  of 
expense  uselessly  incurred ;  of  exhibiting  those  which  may  admit  of  retrenchment  with  the 
least  public  inconvenience ;  and  of  suggesting  such  alterations  as  may  appear  calculated  to 
secure,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  unity,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  public  anairs." 

11.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  the  desire  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  that  the 
civil  committee  should,  with  the  following  restriction,  enter  on  &  complete  comparative  re- 
vision of  the  establishments  entertained  in  the  several  departments  or  the  civil  branch  of 
the  Government  at  the  three  Presidencies,  the  object  being,  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  an 
inordinate  delay,  to  see  that  not  a  man  is  entertained  who  is  not  wanted,  that  all  who  are 
wanted  are  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  not  a  rupee  is  uselessly  or  unnecesftar 
rily  expended. 

12.  The  constitution  of  the  several  governments,  and  of  the  King's  courts,  having  been 
fixed  by  law,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  committee  should  enter  upon  inquiry  in  regard  to  it. 

13.  The  number  of  political  residencies  and  agencies  to  be  maintained  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  arising  out  of  the  political  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  foreign  states, 
is  likewise  a  matter  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  their  inquiries  could  with  advantage  be 
extended,  though  the  revision  by  them  of  the  subordinate  establishments  attached  to  each 
of  those  officers  will  be  proper  and  useful. 

14.  The  commercial  branch  of  the  Honourable  Company's  affairs,  it  apf  e.irs  to  his  Lord- 
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tMp  in  Council  desirable  to  reserve  for  special  ccmsideration ;  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  de-  |jy 

partmenty  the  committee  can  only  notice  tne  general  financial  result  for  the  consideration  of  __ ' 

Government  and  the  home  authorities.  .  .     p     ,    .        - 

16.  In  regard  to  all  other  civil  establishments,  in  the  general,  judicial,  revenue,  (all  ^gl^^^vera^  ° 
branches  included)  and  marine  departments,  it  is  the  desire  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  ^Jenf-a^iNoveiiiber 
leave  the  committee  altogether  iGree  to  push  their  inquiries  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  ^328.' 
they  may  consider  it  necessary  or  expediait  to  carry  them,  with  the  view  of  securing  unity, 
^ciency  and  economy  in  the  establishments  maintained,  and  arrangements  made,  at  the 
several  rresidencies. 

16.  The  committee  will  also  particularly  inquire  into  and  report  upon  arrangements 
adopted  at  the  several  Presidencies,  for  providing  the  accoomiodation  requu^  for  the  public 
offices,  and  generalljr  as  to  the  course  pursued  m  regard  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  works  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  civil  departments. 

17.  They  will  likewise  direct  their  attention  to  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  travel- 
ling charges,  deputation  allowances,  diet  of  prisoners,  and  all  items  of  contingent  disburse- 
ments susceptible  of  check.  And  in  all  branches  of  civil  expenditure,  they  will  investigate 
the  system  of  pay,  audit  and  account  followed  at  the  different  Presidencies,  with  the  view- 
particularly  ot  seeing  whether  forms  can  be  siinplified,  whether  better  checks  can  be  used, 
and  whether  adjustments  can  be  expedited. 

18.  The  Committee  will  of  course  carefully  consider  how  hx  the  emoluments  assigned  to 
the  several  offices  which  come  under  their  review,  whether  held  by  European  or  native 
officers,  are  adjusted  on  proper  and  equal  principles,  noticing  any  that  may  appear  to  be 
excessive  or  inadequate ;  specially  adverting  to  all  differences  that  exist  in  the  scales  estab- 
lished at  the  several  Presidencies,  and  examining  the  reasons  of  them. 

19.  They  will  also,  if  they  see  advantages  in  the  measure,  consider  themselves  to  be  folly 

Suthorized  to  frame  and  submit  to  Government  an  entirely  new  scale  of  allowances  for  the 
lifferent  offices  in  the  several  departments  of  the  three  Presidencies  respectively. 

90.  As  to  a  reduction  of  alloveances  on  the  grounds  of  any  general  financial  pressure,  such 
a  measure,  should  the  necessity  unfortunately  arise,  it  will  belong  to  Government  to  originate. 
His  Lordship  in  Council  trusts  that  the  labours  of  the  two  committees  may  tend  essentially 
to  Invert  such  a  catastrophe,  and  they  will  ccmtemplate  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  only 
as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  worK  of  introducing  every  practicable  economy  in  the  expen- 
^ture  of  the  public  money;  an  economy  distinct  sQike  from  the  retrenchment  which  neces- 
sity might  enforce,  and  firom  the  parsimony  which  would  husband  the  resources  of  a  country 
l>y  denying  the  means  of  defence,  or  the  mstruments  of  good  government. 
.  21.  There  is  indeed  one  mode  of  reducing  the  aggre^te  allowances  of  the  general  body 
of  civil  fonctionaries,  on  which  the  Governor-general  in  Council  will  be  most  happy  to 
receive  the  su^estions  of  the  committee,  viz.  that  which  will  result  from  the  consolidation 
of  offices  needlessly  divided,  and  the  substitution  of  native  for  European  agency  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  details ;  supervision,  direction  and  control  remaining  with  the  latter.  His 
}jordship  in  Council  is  particularly  desirous  of  receiving  the  foUest  possible  information 
as  to  the  success  of  employine  native  agency  in  the  three  Presidencies. 

22.  In  considering  the  dinerent  establishments  entertained  at  the  three  Presidencies,  the 
committee  may  probably  have  forced  upon  them  questions  relating  as  much  to  the  means  of 
improving  the  judicial  and  revenue  administration,  as  to  the  immediate  matter  of  regulating 
the  public  charges. 

23.  The  Governor-general  in  Council  will  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  to 
deteimine,  under  the  general  instructions  now  conveyed  to  them,  how  for  they  will  enter 
Upon  the  examination  or  discussion  of  points  of  the  first  description.  They  will  understand 
that  it  is  not  the  design  of  Government  to  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  examming  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  civil  government  as  applicable  to  India  in  its  general  bearings,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  the  more  general  adoption  of  any  measures 
partially  pursued  is  likely  to  emai^e  the  public  income  or  otherwise  to  prove  advantageous 
to  the  puolic  interests,  his  Lordship  in  Council  will  expect  to  receive  fi*om  them  a  commu- 
nication of  their  views  and  sentiments. 

24.  There  is  one  important  item  of  establishment,  which  partakes  partly  of  a  civil  and 
partly  of  a  military  character,  and  in  regard  to  which  more  than  ordinary  diversity  of 
scheme  vrill  apparently  be  found  to  prevail  at  the  different  Presidencies.  His  Lordship  in 
Council  refers  to  provincial  battalions,  Nujeeb  and  Sebundee  corps,  irregular  horse  and 
other  armed  footmen  and  horsemen,  maintained  by  or  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  pivil 
authorities. 

26-  In  respect  to  these,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  desirable  for  the  two  committees 
to  <;oimnunicate  together,  that  tne  precise  effect  of  substituting  such  a  force  for  regular 
troops,  and  vice  vers&y  may  be  fully  developed,  and  that  the  systems  pursued  at  the  several 
Presidencies  may  be  accurately  contrasted. 

26.  The  object  of  employing  the  cheapest  description  of  establishment,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  may  appear  likely  to  be  equally  efficient,  or  in  which  the  advantage  of  more  expen- 
sive description  is  not  such  as  counterbalances  the  excess  of  charge,  will  of  course  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  in  this  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  committee's  investigation. 

27.  The  military  committee  will  of  course  be  guided  in  their  proceedings  by  the  same 
general  principles  as  are  prescribed  for  the  civil  committee,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  properly 
applicable  to  Doth  branches. 

28.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  Government  that  their 
inquiries  should  embrace  all  matters  connected  vntYi  military  finance. 

29.  As  to  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  three  armies,  these  are  questions  which 
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-.-_  mast  necessarily  depend  on  circumstances  of  a  temporaiy  nature,  and  of  which  the  decision 

III*  must  belong  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Commander  m  Chief. 

30.  So  Ukewise  the  general  constitution  of  the  Indian  army  is  a  point  which  his  Lordslnp 
F*  fl^i^'*  ktee^  ^  Council  does  not  propose  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  committee,  further 
rmanceCommit  ^j^^^  ^^^  y^  unavoidable  in  the  development  of  financial  results*  But  the  committee  wiB 
be  expected  fully  to  consider  and  report  how  the  public  charges  could  be  advantageously 
reduced  by  employing  the  troops  of  Bengal  or  Madras  to  occupy  any  of  the  stations  now 
aasi^ed  to  those  of  Bombay  or  Bengal,  or  Bcmibay  troops  in  lieu  of  those  from  Madras, 
or  vice  versdf  substituting  one  description  of  force  tor  another. 

ai.  They  will  also  revise  the  scale  of  pay  and  allowances  assigned  to  the  several  ranks 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  three  anmes  respectively  (European  and  Native)  ^  examinci 
the.  reason  of  differences,  and  suggest,  where  it  shall  appear  to  be  expedient,  equalizati<»iy 
increase  or  reduction. 

52,  Tliev  will  similarly  enter  on  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  st^  of  the  three 
armies,  with  a  view  to  equalization  and  the  retrenchment  of  any  thing  that  is  unnecessaryr 

93.  As  to  the  other  numerous  heads  of  inquiry  which  the  committee's  labours  wilt 
embrace,  his  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  almost  sufficient  generally  to  enum^ute  those 
that  immediately  occur  to  him,  it  being  in  this,  as  in  the  civil  department,  understood  that 
as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  his  Lordship  in  Council  would  wish  the  com- 
mittee to  push  their  inquiries  i»o  as  to  ascertain  how  every  man  borne  on  the  public  rolls  is 
employed,  and  how  every  rupee  issued  from  the  pubUc  treasuries  is  appropriated,  in  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  see  (or  to  suggest  measures  to  the  end)  that  not  a  man  may  be  paid  for 
who  is  not  wanted,  that  all  who  may  be  paid  for  are  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
that  no  expense  is  uselessly  or  unnecessarily  incurred. 

54.  They  will  bring  under  review  the  whole  scheme  of  the  commissariat  in  its  various 
branches,  mclnding  the  procurement,  maintenance  and  disposal  of  the  pubhc  horses,  bullocks, 
elephants  and  camels.     . 

55.  They  will  investigate  the  details  oi  the  stud  department,  and  the  public  cattle 
farms. 

56.  They  vnll  inquire  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  several  agencies  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  gunpowder,  for  the  constructicsi  of  gun^mrriages,  and  for  the  provision  ef 
timber. 

57.  They  will  inquire  into  the  supply,  distribution,  custody  and  disposal  of  ordnaacey 
camp  ^uipage,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  all  kinds  of  miUtarjr  st(»^e8. 

58.  They  will  consider  and  report  upon  the  system  pursued  in  regard  to  the  constructi(nif 
and  repair  of  pubhc  buildings ;  and  they  will  ascertain  how  far  all  public  buildings,  nradn- 
tained  in  the  military  department,  are  necessary  or  useful,  or  might  be  advantageously 
abandoned  or  curtailed. 

^  54^.  The  employment  of  troops  in  civil  duties,  or  in  duties  not  necessarily  belonging  to 
a  camp,  garrison,  or  cantonment,  and  the  means  of  economizing  guards,  escorts  and  sentxtes- 
in  all  quarters,  will  be  carefully  investigated  and  ccmsidered  by  them.  On  the  first  point 
they  will  communicate  fully  with  the  civil  committee. 

40.  They  will  consider  and  report  upon  the  system  of  recruiting,  discharging,  penisionmg 
and  invalicung  pursued  at  the  several  Presidencies.  Should  any  plan  occur  to  them  for 
providing  economically  in  peace  the  means  of  rapidly  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war,  they 
will  prosecute  the  inquiry  and  report  the  result. 

•  41.  They  will  carefully  investigate  the  system  of  pay,  audit  and  account  (muster  is  of 
course  included),  to  see  whether  letter  checks  cannot  be  applied,  whether  forms  cannot  be- 
simplified  or  improved,  whether  adjustments  cannot  be  expedited,  and  whether  Government 
csmnot  be  saved  from  the  risks,  and  individuals  spared  the  annoyance,  incident  to  every 
needless  delay  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

42.  They  will  go  through  the  several  estabUshments  mentioned  below,  and  ascertain  and 
report  how  far  they  are  efficient  and  economical  in  their  general  constitution  and  in  their 
suDordinate  details  :  the  Military  Board,  the  Auditor-general's  Office,  the  Adjutant-general's- 
Department,  the  Medical  Board,  with  all  the  estabUshments  entertained  and  arrangements^ 
made  for  afibrding  medical  aid  under  their  direction  or  control;  the  Glothinff  Board,  the 
Orphan  Institutions,  the  Judge  Advocate's  Department,  the  Surveyor-general's  Department^ 
fma  other  branches  of  the  general  staff,  the  staff  of  corps  and  their  subordinates,  servants, 
workmen,  labourers,  cattle,  contingencies. 

.  45.  They  will  inquire  and  report  on  the  subject  of  boat  and  other  travelling  allowances, 
batta,  rations  of  provisions  or  spirits,  or  money  compensation  in  heu  thereof;  the  manage- 
ment of  bazaars,  and  generally  all  points  affecting  the  military  charges,  not  specifically 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  their  investigation,  in  so  for  as  may  oe  necessary  to  secure  con-' 
distency  and  economy  m  the  establishments  entertained  and  arrangements  made  at  the  three 
Presidencies. 

44.  In  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department,  should  the  committee  desire 
to  have  the  services  of  a  medical  officer  as  secretary,  nis  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  any  arrangement  they  may  suggest  for  the  purpose. 

46.  As  to  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  committees,  civil  and  military,  for  obtaining  the 
information  they  require,  his  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  sufficient  to  state,  that  they 
aie  to  have  free  access  to  all  public  accounts  and  other  documents  which  they  may  desire  to 
consult,  and  all  public  officers  at  the  three  Presidencies  will  be  expected  to  aiFord  the  comr 
mittees  the  fullest  information  they  may  be  able  to  convey  on  the  matters  on  which  they  may 
be  interrogated.  Officers  stationed  at  or  near  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  vnll  be 
prepared  to  communicate  verbally  or  in  writing,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be 
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most  convement.     Should  the  committee  desire  to  commiuHcate  personally  with  any  officer     ' 

not  stationed  at  or  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  Presidencyi  they  will  report  the  cir-  **!• 

•cumstance  to  Government.  ,  ^   ^     ,    . 

re  I     Rfiflolutlllfl  01 

46.  The  committee  will  correspond  directiy  with  every  officer  they  may  see  fit  to  address^  Bekgal  Govern-  ' 
without  using  the  intervention  of  the  heads  of  departments  or  the  commandants  of  garrisons  ment;  25  November 
and  corps,  further  than  may  appear  to  them  proper.  1828. 

47.  Any  neglect  of  or  inattention  to  the  references  of  the  committees,  will  be  immediately 
Reported  to  Government. 

48.  The  committees  will  communicate  to  Government  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in 
respect  to  the  several  departments  and  officers  subjected  to  their  revision,  in  separate  leports, 
following,  where  not  inconvenient,  the  order  of  tneir  instructions  j  and  if  they  light  upon 
any  item  requiring  change,  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  distinct  notice,  they  will  of 
course  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  Government  without 
delay. 

49.  The  committees  will  respectively  authorize  their  secretaries  to  entertain  such  an 
establishment  of  clerks  and  other  servants  as  may  be  indispensably  necessary,  charging  for 
the  same  in  monthly  contingent  bills. 

M.  To  the  members  of  the  committees  who  have  been  called  from  the  other  Presidencies, 
his  Lordship  in  Council  resolves,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  10th  ultimo,  to  assign 
an  allowance  of  s»  rs.  1,000  per  mensem,  to  take  effect  6:0m  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  the    - 
Presidency. 

51.  Brigadier  Wilflon  will  be  authorized  to  draw,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  sum 
of  Sicca  rupees  1,000  per  mensem,  to  take  effect  from  the  date  on  which  he  may  arrive  at  the 
Presidency,  besides  such  a  farther  allowance  as  shall  compensatB  any  loss  to  which  he  may 
be  unavoidably  subjected  by  relinquishing  his  command. 

62.  To  the  secretaries  of  the  committees,  Mr.  Wynch  and  Major  Kennedy,  his  Lordship 
in  Council  resolves  that  an  extra  allowance  of  rupees  500  a  month  shall  be  granted;  to  take 
effect  from  the  date  on  which  they  may  be  directed  to  enter  upon  the  functions  of  their 
respective  offices. 

63.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  are  to  be  charged  to  the  financial  department,  and 
their  bills  audited  by  the  civil  auditor. 

54.  The  appointment  of  the  committees  must  of  course  be  notified  to  all  public  func- 
^tionaries  witn  whom  they  are  likelj^to  communicate.  The  necessary  measures  for  that 
purpoee  will  accordingly  be  taken  without  delay  in  so  &r  as  concerns  the  territorial  de* 
partments. 

55.  Ordered  also  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Govemmeiite  of  Port  St.  Geovge  Gen>  Department. 
and  Bombay,  on  the  10th  ultimo,  and  of  the  above  resolution,  be  sent  to  the  several  depiurt-  Judicial  Ditto. 
iskeatB  of  Government  noted  in  the  margin,  that  the  necessary  subsidiary  instmctions  Secret  &PoliticalDitto« 
may  be  issued ;  and  particularly  that  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  military  department  ^"'^^'y^^'to. 
for  directing  and  enabling  Brigadier  Wilson  to  proceed  to  the  Presidency  as  soon  as  possible.  "™*'^  Uitto. 


(6). — ^Extract  LETTER  fixncn  the  Calcutta  Civil  Pinance  Committee  to  the  Govemoiw 
general  in  Council,  dated  1st  October  1829. 

Observatory  at  Madras,  ^ 

3.  This  Observatory  v^as  established  in  the  year  1790,  and  since  that  period  the  observar  ^^n^  Letter  from 
tioiis  matte  have  been  regularly  recorded,  tables  of  them  being  transmitted  to  the  Honour-  Committee  on  Ob- 
able  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  the  Astronomer  Royal.     The  results  appear  to  have  been  servaloryatMadras; 
iwtisfactory  to  competent  judges;  and  the  institution  besides  contributing  to  the  general     1  October  1828. 
purposes  of  astronomical  science,  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pecuUar  value  in  its  relation  to  the 

grand  trig<Hiometrical  survey.     It  is  also  useful  as  afibrdmg  navigators  the  means  of  ascer* 
taining  the  rates  of  their  chronometers. 

4.  On  the  whole,  adverting  to  the  advantage  of  having  at  least  one'  Observatory  in  this 
jHurt  of  the  globe,  believing  the  position  of  the  iVIadras  Observatory  to  be  favourable,  being 

'informed  that  the  Honourable  tne  Court  of  Directors  have  recently  sent  out  for  its  use  some 
valuable  astronomical  instruments,  and  perceiving  that  the  expense  of  the  institution  is 
moderate,  vre  beg  leave  to  submit  our  opinion  that  it  ^ould  be  maintained. 

6.  We  observe,  however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  astronomer  on  leave  to  Europe,  the 
institution  has  been  placed,  under  the  charge  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor-general,  who  receives  on 
that  account  an  allowance  of  350  rupees  per  mensem.  The  charge  K>r  the  establishment  is 
rupees  274..  12,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  institution,  rupees  7,447  per  annum.  Before 
the  departure  of  the  astronomer,  including  his  salary,  the  annual  charge  viras  rupees 
11,370. 

6.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  event  of  the  astronomer  at  Fort  St.  George,  Mr. 
Goldineham,  not  returning  to  India,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  that  situation  occurring,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  officer  exclusively  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  astronomer  at  Madras  is  not  neces- 
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sary,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Observatory  be  pennanently  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Deputy  Surveyor-general,  who  may  be  expected  always  to  be  an  officer  competent 
to  the  task.  By  this  arrangement  a  saving  would  be  effected  of  rupees  3,923  per  annum. 
The  allowance  granted  to  the  Deputy  Surveyor-general,  viz.  rupees  360,  we  do  not  consider 
to  be  more  than  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  imposed  on  that  officer  in  super- 
intending the  Observatory. 

7.  The  establishment  attached  to  the  institution,  as  exhibited  in  the  margin*,  does  not 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  any  reduction  either  in  the  number  or  the  amoimt  of  the  salary 
received  by  the  individuals  composing  it. 


(7).  Resolution  of 
Bengal  Govern- 
ment, on  Observa- 
tory at  Madras; 
22  Dec.  i8s9« 


(7).— EXTRACT  from  a  RESOLUTION  of  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
dated  22d  December  1829. 

Under  the  circumstances  stated  by  the  Conmiittee,  it  appears  to  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  maintain  this  institution,  but  as  the  Observatory  has,  in  the 
absence  of  the  astronomer,  on  leave  to  Europe,  been  placed  under  the  chaise  of  the  Deputy 
Surveyor-general,  on  an  allowance  of  rupees  360  per  mensem,  his  Lordship  in  Council  is 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  astronomer,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  appoint  a  successor,  and  that  the  duties  of  that  office  may  be  assigned  permanently  to  the 
Deputy  Surveyor-general,  and  an  allowance  of  rupees  360  assigned  to  that  gfficer  for 
superintanding  the  Observatory,  the  establishment  (amounting  to  274..  12  per  mensem^) 
attached  to  which  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  any  reduction. 


(8). — LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  20th  November  1829. 

(8;.  Letter  from  liM    i   ^ 

Committee,  on  Prin*  ^Y  ^"*> 

ciples  of  Inquiry ;  Having  carefully  considered  the  documents  received  with  Mr.  Molony's  letter  of  thp 

so  November  1839.  dd  instant,  and  other  papers  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  we  beg  permission  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  following  observations,  and  to  solicit  instructions 
upon  some  general  questions,  the  decision  of  which  vnll,  we  trust,  enable  us  correctly  to 
apprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  which  Government  have  been  pleased  to 
impose  upon  us,  and  will  &cilitate  our  devising  the  most  effectual  and  least  objectionable 
means  of  discharging  it. 

2.  In  your  Lordship's  minute,  the  state  of  the  finances  of  India,  as  established  in  the 
sketch  estimate  for  the  current  year,  is  tried  by  two  standards,  the  one  that  of  providing  an 
Indian  surplus  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  the  other  that  of  reducine.  the  Indian  charges  to  the 
scale  of  the  years  1823-24,  as  laid  down  by  the  Honourable  tne  Court  of  Directors,  in 

•*  their  letter  of  the  12th  December  1827.    The  deficiency,  according  to  the  former  mode  of 

comparison,  is  shown  to  be  rupees  1,38,40,000,  and  by  the  latter,  1,47,79,000. 

3.  Your  Lordship  in  Council  has  resolved  that  the  sphere  of  our  inquiries  shall  be 
extended  to  every  item  and  cause  of  charge  without  exception,  and  that  we  shall  submit  a 
clear  view  of  the  future  financial  prospects  of  India,  together  with  the  arrangements  best 
calculated  to  secure  an  Indian  surplus  of  two  crores  of  rupees ;  and  your  Lordship  in 
Council  has  also  distinctly  intimated  that  the  primary  and  permanent  inquiry  must  be  not 
whether  particular  establishments  and  objects  of  public  interest  and  utility  be  in  themselves 
desirable  and  expedient,  but  in  what  mode  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure 
can  be  effected  with  the  smallest  degree  of  injury  and  inconvenience. 

4.  From  the  terms  and  scope  of  the  whole  communicaticm  made  to  us,  we  infer  that  the 
Government  sets  out  with  the  firmest  conviction,  that  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  it  has 
to  discha^e,  great  and  unsparing  retrenchment  will  be  unavoidable,  and  with  a  correspond- 
ingly decided  determination  that  it  shall  be  put  in  force. 

5.  It  must  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  regular,  estimates  of  the  year  may  be 
expected  to  show  some  abatement  in  the  deficiency  exhibited  in  the  sketch  estimate,  and 
that  the  measures  already  adopted  by  Government  must  tend  to  produce  a  further  ameliora- 
tion in  succeeding  years.     But  the  most  sanguine  calculations  founded  on  such  data  would 

still 
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n/SJi  leave  80  large  a  deficit  as  to  render  it  indispensably  necessary  to  act  on  the  above  deter- 
mination,  and  which  consequently  we  propose,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  to  make  the  m* 

basis  of  every  suggestion  we  may  have  the  honour  of  submittinfi:  to  your  Lordship  in  ■'  '■ 

Council  ~©        J  r        (g.)  Letter  from 

6.  With  this  convicticMi  we  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  submit  our  opinion  that  the  most  Committee,  on 
convenient  and  efiiectual  method  of  revision  ana  retrenchment  will  be  as  a  general  rule  to  *^'*!°^'P*^  o*  I^- 
foUow  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  taking  the  chaiges  of  s<Mne  ^***!7'      .       a 
former  year  as  a  standard  to  which  those  for  the  future  are  to  be  reduced.    This  mode  of  ^^    ovemweriiiaQ. 
proceeding  possesses  several  advantages.     It  presents  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  most 

distinct  possible  shape ;  at  each  stage  it  ofiers  us  the  means  of  definitively  ascertaining  the 
{>rogress  made  towards  its  attainment;  and  it  is  the  more  authoritative  for  not  being  discre- 
tioiuury  and  arbitrary.  It  does  not  of  course  prevent  the  application  of  any  other  principle 
of  reduction  which  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient  to  follow,  and  the  instructions  of  the 
Honourable  Court  may  be  considered  as  alone  sufficient  to  require  that  the  method  indi- 
cated by  them  should  first  be  adopted. 

7.  For  this  comparison  the  Court  of  Directors  have  selected  the  year  1823-24,  which  has 
this  in  its  favour,  not  only  that  the  requisite  surplus  was  then  realized,  but  that  our  posses- 
sions in  India  Proper  have  not  been  subsequently  extended;  we  are  of  opinion  however  that 
in  many  cases  not  affected  by  subsequent  extension  of  territory,  it  may  be  preferable  to  take 
the  year  1813-14,  which  followed  the  last  general  revision  of  estabhshments,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  fixed  by  the  Government  itself  for  the  circumstances  of  that  period. 

8.  We  propose  therefore,  if  approved  by  your  Lordi^p  in  Council,  to  be^  a  methodical  n 
ccMnparisiHi  or  establishments  and  chaises  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  for  1813-14 

4>r  1828-24  (as  in  each  case  may  seem  most  expedient)  with  those  for  the  latest  year  for  which 
they  have  been  completed;  to  scrutinize  every  material  augmentation  either  in  tne  items  or  in  v 

the  aggregate,  and  unless  it  be  supported  on  grounds  of  necessity,  of  security  to  the  public 
resources,  of  obligations  of  public  auty,  or  of  very  ui^ent  expediency,  to  recommend  it  to 
Government  for  immediate  reduction. 

9.  As  it  certainly  will  not  be  practicable  in  all  cases  to  bring  down  the  public  charges  to 
the  scale  either  of  1813-14  or  011823-24,  every  opportunity  wQl  need  to  be  seized  for  going 
even  below  that  standard;  with  a  firm  purpose  to  effect  the  great  object  in  view,  such  reduc- 
tion may  doubtless  be  in  many  instances  made  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  without 
the  hazard  of  any  degree  of  injury  or  inconvenience  which  ought  to  deter  Grovemment  fi*om 
making  it.  The  hazard  of  some  inconvenience  and  even  injury  must  unquestionably  be 
incurred ;  such  hazard  is,  in  fact,  the  price  at  which  economy  is  always  practised,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private  life.  In  straitened  circumstances  every  person  of  prudence  advisedly 
Hicreases  that  hazard,  in  order  to  keep  his  arrangements  within  the  compass  of  his  means. 
Government  has  only  to  act  upon  the  same  principle.  Its  expetiditure  nas  to  be  reduced 
within  its  income.  This  shoula  be  done,  if  possible,  without  trenching  upon  the  efficiency 
of  ks  establishmaits,  the  security  and  advancement  of  the  public  interests,  or  even  the  rea- 
sonable claims  of  its  servants.  If,  as  is  likely,  itcannot  be  done  on  such  easy  terms,  it  should 
then  be  effected  at  the  least  expense  of  efficiency,  security,  pubUc  welfare  and  private  com- 
fcrt  compatible  with  its  successfiil  accomplishment.  But  although  there  be  room  for  dis-  ^ 
cretion  as  to  the  means  of  retrenchment,  there  is  non^  as  to  retrenchment  itself  by  some 
means  or  other;  objections  therefore  to  particular  means  can  carry  no  weight  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  suggestion  of  other  means  less  objectionable.  If  the  end  cannot  be  otherwise 
achieved,  then  the  fair  expectations  of  the  servants  of  Grovemment,  European  and  Native, 
the  adoption 'or  prosecution  of  measures  of  acknowledged  public  utility,  the  vigour  of  our 
establishments,  and  even  the  security  of  our  possessions  are  all  considerations  which  to  such 
extent  as  may  prove  inevitable  must  be  postploned  to  the  over-ruling  necessity  of  contracting 
our  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  our  income. 

10.  We  conceive  these  to  be  the  principles  by  which  your  Lordship  in  Council  requires 
the  proiceedings  of  our  Committee  to  oe  prompted  and  governed;  and  if  they  be  constantly 
kept  in  view  and  steadily  acted  upon,  we  trust  the  great  work  of  economical  reform  which  is 
required  for  the  solvency  of  British  India,  may  at  no  distant  period  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. But  that  it  may  be  accomplished  without  unnecessarv  delay  (and  every  day's  delay 
must  of  course  in  its  degree  aggravate  the  evil  to  be  conquered),  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
simplify  the  proceeding  of  our  Committee  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent.  The  examina- 
tion which  we  have  sQready  made  of  the  books  of  establishments  has  been  efficient  to 
^tisfy  us  that  of  the  large  excess  in  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year  above  that  of 
1823-24,  a  great  portion  consists  of  items  each  in  itself  inconsiderable.  It  is  thence  clear 
that  if  for  every  item  of  reduction  we  are  expected  formally  to  submit  to  Government  an 
elaborate  explanation  of  reasons ;  and  if  the  reasons  submitted  by  us  are  to  be  weighed  and 
commented  upon  as  if  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  what  is  proposed  were  a  matter  altogether 
optional,  or  one  of  judicial  inquiry,  life  would  be  too  short  for  the  hundredth  part  of  what 
must  be  accomplished.  And,  further,  it  is  evident  that  if  nothing  is  to  be  discontinued 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  mischievous  or  useless,  independently  offinancial  considerations. 
Government  must  sink  under  its  burthens  long  before  any  adequate  reduction  can  be 
effected. 

11.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  only  principle  which  in  the  present  exigency  can  be 
acted  upon  with  any  show  of  reason  is  for  Government  absolutely  to  abolish  all  new 
establishments,  when  pointed  out  to  them,  which  may  not  appear  to  be  indispensably 
necessary ;  and  that  the  burthen  of  proof  be  not  in  the  Committee,  for  they  must  necessarily 
suggest  many  reductions  which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  clearly  undesirable,  but  in 
those  who  in  opposing  the  retrenchment  in  the  face  of  bankruptcy,  are  bound  tg  show  that  it 
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n^  cannot  be  effected  without  inducing  a  gveater  evil,  or  to  suggest  some  better  means  of 

*AJ*,  adequate' reUef. 

^^  12.  The  matter,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  unimportant^  is,  we  eonoeive,  one  of 

p-M^c*^  •  considerable  moment,  since  the  progress  made  by  the  Conmuttee  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
f  inanoeConifliKtee.  gj^yj|.  ^  ^Jiich  their  eommunications  are  received,  and  if  the  Goveroment  were  not  prepared 
to  act  on  the  principle  above  indicated^  but  proposed  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the 
Committee  apart  from  the  overwhelming  fimuicial  i^cessily  whidi  suggests  than,  we  should 
humbly  submit  wl^ther  a  somewhat  different  machinery  might  mjt  h&tter  accomplish  ill 
designs.  We  infer,  however,  iliat  Gk>vemm«it  is  entirely  prepared  to  recognise  the  expe* 
diency  of  the  course  of  proceeding  we  should  ourselves  desire  to  foUow>  more  especialljf 
because  we  have  been  distinctly  instructed  to  regard  ourselves  as  its  confidential^  advisem 
We  feel  sensibly  that  whoever  is  emdioyed  to  prepare  the  work  of  general  retTaichmen^ 
ou^ht  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  wim  confidait  reliance  upon  the  support  of  Qovemment 
it  IS  not  less  essentkd  to  their  e£Sciency  that  the  Government  should  give  them  its  confidenee 
in  return,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  hope  that  the  present  intimation  maj 
Anther  be  considered  to  imply  that  the  sug^estKms  whicn  we  may  omr  are  to  be  between  lu 
and  the  Government.  Measures  can  only  be  proposed  by  us,  and  have  to.  be  decided  upoa 
by  your  Lordship  in  Council;  but  if  they  are  subsequently  announced  to  the  parties  affected 
by  fliem,  with  the  accompaniment  of  our  observaticms,  ^tt&y  must  in  a  great  aegree  lose  the 
<maracter  of  authoritative  acts  of  the  supreme  power  in  India,  mad  stiU  more  of  necessaiy 
parts  of  a  stem  system  of  general  reduction. 

13.  We  think  it  proper  to  take  this  occasion  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  your  Lordship 
in  Council,  the  very  recent  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  interdicting  the  increase  of  Ae 
salary  or  allowances  of  any  oflBcer,  civil  or  military,  without  their  previous  sanction.  We 
have  inserted  tiie  order  below,"*^  and  we  beg  leave  to  submit^  that  until  the  genpial 
reduction  has  been  carried  through  to  the  requisite  extent,  it  seems  essestial  that  no  instance 
of  any  increase  should  be  allowed,  since  increase^  in  fact,  frustrates  the  woik  of  reduetio& 
One  collateral  advantage  of  such  a  determination  would  be  to  enlist  tiie  whole  body  of  Ae 
Servants  of  Gov^nment  in  promotii^  and  completing  the  general  reductions,  so  that  the 
prohibition  againstpartial  increase  may  be  witharawn.  We  woukl<  therefore  recommend  to 
your  Lordship  in  Council  to  pass  a  resolution  to  the  foregoing  effect,  and  to  transmit  it  ibr 
the  guidance  of  the  Govemment»  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  as  well  as  act  upon  it  invariaMj 
at  tms  presidency. 

14.  We  do  not  consider  that  it  could  be  at  variance  with  the  proposed  resolution  to  follow 
up  the  system  which  has  already  been  partially  acted  upon  of  raising  the  allowances  of  some 
underpaid  offices  as  others  fall  vacant ;  provided  ihe  allowances  attached  to  them  be  at  least 
in  the  same  degree  reduced,  the  increase  is  really  an  integral  part  of  this  rescdution  to 
reduce. 

16.  We  beg  leave  further  to  sugffest,  that  it  might  be  attended  with  benefit  if  ourCdm- 
mittee  were  regularly  furnished  wim  the  statements  which  the  secretaries  to  Gk>vemment  at 
the  several  presidencies  were  some  months  ago  required  to  prepare  in  their  respective 
departments,  afler  every  consultation  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitiiig 
accurately  all  resolutions  by  which  the  financial  condition  of  tiie  Government  might  be  any 
way  affected.  Those  statements  would  enable  us  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  measures 
taken  for  retrieving  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Company's  afiairs. 

1(J.  The  object  of  the  present  letter  being  mdnly  that  of  soliciting  instiucticMis,  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  delay  its  transmission  for  the  purpose  of  reference  to  our  abseot 
colleague. 

We  have,  &c. 

.    Civil  Finance  Committee,!  (signed)  J).  HiU. 

20  November  1829.      J  Holt  Mackenzie. 


*  In  consequence  of  various  instances  of  inattention  to  our  former  orders,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on 
OS  again  positively  to  interdict,  and  we  hereby  do  interdict  the  increase  on  any  grounds  whatever,  of 
the  salary  or  allowances  at  present  annexed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  your  government 
without  our  previous  sanction.  No  public  inconvenience  can  be  sustained  from  a  strict  compliance  with 
this  prohibition,  and  should,  contrary  to  our  just  expectation,  the  salary  or  allowances  of  any  officer  be 
increased  without  any  previous  sanction,  our  subsequent  confirmation  of  such  increase^  when  reported; 
will  be  invariably  withheld. 
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(9.) — LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  at  Bengal ;  dated  2d  December  1829. 

My  Lord, 

We  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  contingent  charges  *  incurred  in  the  several 
departments  of  this  presidency  in  the  year  1827-28  contrasted  with  those  of  1823-1824, 
eznibit  an  increase  of  more  tnan  12,00,000  rupees.  Of  this,  about  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
consist  in  the  enhanced  value  of  presents  given  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-general,  of 
which  the  larger  part  was  of  course  balanced  by  an  increased  receipt  under  the  same  head; 
but  still,  whemer  we  look  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  disbursements  in  question,  or  to 
their  tendency  to  increase,  unless  narrowly  watched,  the  matter  appears  equally  deserving 
of  attention.  We  shall,  of  course,  progressively  examine  in  detail  the  several  omces  in  each 
of  the  departments,  wil^  the  view  of  ascertainmg,  as  far  as  possible,  the  particular  causes 
vrhich  may  in-each  case  occasion  the  disbursement,  and  of  cohsidering  how  far  it  may  be 
susceptible  of  reduction  by  general  or  special  rules.  Our  present  impression,  however,  is, 
that  economy,  under  this  n^  of  charge,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  zeal  and  care  of  the 
several  functionaries  who  are  in  charge  of  the  different  offices,  stimulated  and  directed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  controlling  authorities :  for  though  the  aggregate  sum  amounts  to  nearly 
half  a  million  sterling,  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  smcul  items,  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  be  chec&ed,  excepting  by  those  under  whose  immediate  eye  the  disbursement 
is  -made.  Furthec,  we  apprehend  that,  generally  speaking,  pubUc  officers  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  aUve  to  the  importance  of  attending  carefully  and  constantly  to  the  object  of 
keeping  down  their  contingent  disbursements,  nor  aware  now  much  may  oe  done  with  little 
trouble,  if  the  necessary  check  be  only  applied  in  time.  It  occurs  to  us,  consequently,  that 
ccMifliderable  and  immediate  advantage  might  result  if  your  Lordship  in  Council  were  to 
cause  a  letter  droulnr  to  be  addresMd  to  the  several  heads  of  offices,  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  aggregate  charge,  and  urging  upon  each  the  necesuty  of  his  using  his 
best  endeayours  to  coimne  the  expense  incurrod  -in  his  department,  however  apparent^ 
JnconsideraMe. 

Acherting  to  the  considerable  amount  which  appears  under  the  head  of  pteBent0,  (and  the 
|i>actice  must  ahnost  certainly  entail  no  less  expense  upon  those  who  are  parties  to  the 
mterchange,)  we  would  respectfully  submit,  that  if  it  be  the  intention  of  your  Lordship  in 
Council  that  the  orders  recently  promulgated  should  be  apphed  to  the  head  of  the  OovesD* 
meat,  a  coounnnieaticm  to  that  eniect  may  be  made  to  Madias  and  Bombay. 


We  have,  &c. 
(signed) 


IIL 

(9.)  Letter  from 
Committeemen  Cqii» 
tingent  Charges; 
2  December  1839* 


n.  Hill 

Holt  Mackenzie. 


(10).— RESOLUTION  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengali  dated  ,     v «     ,    . 

^     ^  ,   ^         ,  (10.)  ResoluUon  of 

8th  December  1829.  Governor-general 

at  Bengal,  on  Con^ 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Gavemor-general  in  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  a  tingent  Charges ; 
Statement  to  Government  by  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  8  December  i8a9» 
the  contingent  charges  incurred  in  the  several  departments  of  this  presidency,  in  the  oflScial 
^ears  1823-24  and  1827-28,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  increase  m  those  charges  in  ihe 
latter  year,  as  compared  with  the  former,  amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  12  lacs  of  rupees^ 
deenffi  it  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  all  the  officers  under  Government  to  the  necessity 

of 
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General  Department,  including  Political 

Judicial  Department 

Revenue  Department     -        -        - 

Salt  and  Opium     .        -        .        . 

Marine 


1833-24. 


9i67,949 
10,52,988 

6,32,743 
2,06,957 

3,97, » 95 


32,57,832 


Increase 


1827-28. 


Rs. 

18,55,330 
14,02,968 

5,33.796 
2,26,833 
4,39,038 


44,57,967 
32,57,832 


12,00,135 
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of  exercising  the  most  vigilant  check  and  control  over  the  contingent  disbursements  of  thdr 
respective  oflSces,  with  a  view  to  effect  as  great  a  reduction  as  possible  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure. 

The  Uovemor-general  in  Council  sees  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  generally 
speaking,  the'  officers  of  Government  have  not  been  sufficiently  ahve  to  the  importance  of 
attending  carefully  and  constantly  to  the  object  of  keeping  down  their  contingent  disburse- 
ments, their  attention  may  have  been  the  less  directed  to  the  above  object  from  the  circum^ 
stance  of  such  disbursements  usually  consisting  of  items  individually  of  inconsiderable 
amount,  and  which  can  alone  be  checKed  by  the  timely  care  and  vigilance  of  those  under 
whose  immediate  eye  the  disbursement  is  made;  but  that  the  importance  of  the  duty  now 
enjoined  may  be  properly  estimated  by  the  service  generally,  a  statement  of  the  contmgent 
expenses  incurred  in  the  two  years  under  review,  is  annexed  below  *,  which  vrill  at  once 
explain  how  necessary  it  is  that  an  expenditure  so  large  in  the  aggregate  ishould  be  narrowij 
scrutinized  in  detail  by  those  who  alone  can  eflfectually  check  it. 

The  Governor-general  in  Council  deems  it  tiecessary,  therefore,  to  reqjuire  that  every  officer 
in  the  service,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  public  establishment,  will  use  his  best  endeavburs  to 
reduce  the  contingent  chaises  of  his  office,  however  apparently  inconsiderable  they  may 
appear  to  be. 


(11.)  Letter  from 
Committee,  on 
Revenue  and  Jodi* 
cial  Systems  of 
Bombay ; 
3  February  1830. 


(11.) — ^LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Goyemor-general  'm 
Council  at  Bengal;  dated  3d  February  1830. 

My  Lord, 
As  we  have  been  furnished  through  our  third  Member,  mih  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments,  which 
were  transmitted  on  the  4th  ultimo  to  the  Supreme  Government  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  we  think  it  proper  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  Minute  of  Mr.  Bax,  dated  16th  June  last,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  particularly 
referred  to.  We  had  proposed  to  defer  submitting  this  document  until  we  should  be  pre- 
pared fully  to  state  our  sentiments  upon  the  details  which  it  embraces,  and  upon  the 
jNriBciples  by  which  they  are  regulated ;  this  we  hope  to  do  at  an  early  period,  and  of  course 
the  first  and  second  members  of  our  committee,  (the  latter  of  whom  has  already  vnitten  a  long 
paper  on  the  subject),  will  not  be  understood  as  pledging  themselves  to  the  scheme, sug; 
gested  by  their  coUeague* 

We  have,  &c., 


(signed) 


D.  ma. 

H.  Mackenzie. 
John  Bax. 


Minute  of 
J.  Bax,  Esq. 
16  June  1829. 


(Enclosure.) 

MINUTE  of  John  Bax,  Esq.,  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  System  at  Bombay^ 
and  Civil  Allowances  at  that  Presidency;  dated  16th  June  1829. 

1.  The  question  of  emoluments  enjoyed  by  European  and  Native  oflScers  in  the  CivB 
Department  of  the  Grovemment  of  Bombay,  is  so  much  involved  in  the  system  of  judidal 
and  fiscal  administration  at  that  presidency,  that  in  considering  the  subject  of  the  18th  and 
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Iftth  paraffraphs  of  our  instructionB  *,   I  must  anticipate  several  topics  that  would  more       ^ 
canvenienUy  come  under  review  at  a  subsequent  period.     I  shaU  accordingly  lay  before  the  ^^t« 

Committee  a  ^neral  outUne  of  the  existing  system,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  consir  = — 7^ 

derati<m  of  this  (question  relative  to  Bombay ;  and  as  the  system  is  not  uniform,  I  shall  take     Cn.)  Minute  of 
up  the  several  districts  separately,  commencing  with  Guzerat.  •     -^  ~^»  ^•» 

;    2.  The  province  of  Guzerat  is  divided  into  four  coUectorates;  AhmedabadjKaira,  Broach,   ..^    June  1839. 
and  Surat;  and  into  two  zillah  judgeships,  the  one  comprehending  Ahmedabad  and  KainL  Administration  of 
md  the  other  comprehending  Surat  and  Broach.  Cnminal  JusUce 

3.  The  collectors  are  the  magistrates,  and  have  charge  of  the  police  of  their  respective 
districts,  excepting  at  the  above  towns,  where  the  police  is  under  the  Judicial  department 
The  magisterial  powers  of  the  collectors  extend  to  sentences  of  fine ;  ordinary  imprisonment 
without  labour,  not  exceeding  two  months ;  flogging  not  exceeding  30  stripes,  and  personal 
Testraint.  If  the  exercise  of  these  powers  appears  inadequate  to  tne  offence,  the 
magistrate  forwards  the  prisoner  to  the  criminal  judge  (who  is  also  civil  judge)  of  the 
nll^. 

4.  The  assistants  to  a  magistrate  may  be  deputed  by  him  to  perform  any  part  of  his 
duties,  but  the  magistrate  .may  investigate  or  annul  sentences  passed  by  his  assistants,  and 
,may  recall  at  any  stage  of  proceeding  matters  referred  to  them. 

5.  The  native  district  police  officers  have  authority  to  punish  trivial  cases  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  five  rupees,  confinement  not  exceeding  eight  days,  or  placing  in  the  stocks,  or 
other  sinular  restraint,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  hours.  The  village  police  officers  have 
authority  to  punish  trivial  cases  of  abuse  and  assault  by  confinement,  for  a  period  nojt 
^exceeding  24  hours. 

6.  The  punishments  which  the  crisiinal  judge  is  authorized  to  inflict,  are  solitary  impri- 
^Bomnent  not  exceeding  six  months,  ordinary  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  seven  years, 
fi^^^^  to  ^he  extent  of  60  stripes,  pubUc  disgrace,  fine  and  personal  restraint.  But  if  the 
ju^e  passes  a  sentence  of  impnsonment  for  more  than  two  years,  he  refers  the  case  with 
all  proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Circuit  for  Guzerat,  which  court  has  power  to  confirm,  mitif 
gate  or  annul  the  sentence.  If  the  offence  appears  to  the  criminal  judee  to  require  a  degree 
of  punishment  beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  mm,  he  ccmimits  the  offender,  to  be  tried  by  the 
Court  of  Circuit. 

7.  The  jurisdicti<Hi  of  a  senior  assistant  to  a  criminal  judge  (to  whom  the  criminal  judge 
may  delegate  the  trial  of  offences)  extends  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  a  period 
Bot  exceraing  two  years ;  flogging  for  theft  only,  to  the  extent  of  30  stripes ;  fine  to  be 
timited  by  the  period  of  imprisonment  assigned  in  commutation  not  exceedmg  two  years ; 
disgrace ;  and  personal  restraint.  Whenever  an  assistant  criminal  judge  is  stationed  elser 
.where  than  at  the  Sudder  station  of  the  zillah,  the  magistrate  refers  all  criminal  cases 
Jbeyond  his  own  immediate  jurisdiction,  to  the  assistant  criminal  judge  instead  of  the 
criminal  judge,  when  they  may  arise  within  the  limits  of  the  assistant's  local  jurisdiction ; 
and  it  is  competent  for  Crovemm^it  to  invest  such  assistant  criminal  judge  with  all  or 
any  part  of  the  authority  of  a  criminal  judge. 

8.  The  punishment,  which  a  junior  assistant  to  a  criminal  judge  is  authorized  to  adjudge, 
are  ordinary  imprisonment,  without  labour,  not  exceeding  two  moaths>  fine  and  personal 
Testraint. 

9.  The  Court  of  Circuit  (which  is  also  a  court  of  appeal  for  Guzerat)  is  stationed  at  Surat, 
and  consists  of  three  judges ;  the  sessions  are  held  by  them  in  rotation  half  yearly  at 
Surat,  and  at  the  other  stations  of  the  province,  by  one  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the  court* 
S^itences  passed  by  the  judge  on  circuit,  of  death,  transportation  or  impnsonment  for  Ufe, 
are  not  executed  until  confirmed  by  the  Sudder  Foujdany  Adawlut  at  Bombay. 

10.  This  deacrijption  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  judicial  administration  in  Guzerat 
apphes  to  the  districts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Concan,  excepting  that  in  those 
districts  the  sessions  are  held  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  under 
the  same  limitation  as  exists  with  regard  to  a  judee  of  the  Court  of  Circmt  in  Guzerat. 

11.  The  sessions  at  Darwar  in  the  southern  Manratta  country,  are  ako  held  by  a  judge 
of  the  Sudder  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  under  similar  limitation.  The  R^ulations  are  not  yet  for- 
mally introduced  into  that  district,  where  a  principal  collector,  with  assistants  and  a  registrar; 
exercises  with  some  trifling  variations  those  criminal  and  civil  fimctions,  which  are  elsewhere 
exercised  by  the  departments  of  the  magistrate,  and  judge,  and  criminal  judge. 

12.  The  districts  in  the  Deccan  are  divided  into  three  collectorates ;  Poona  (including 
Sholapoor),  Ahmednuggur  and  Candeish,  and  into  two  iudgeships,  the  one  comprehending 
Poona  with  Sholapoor,  and  the  other  comprehending  Aiimadnuggur  and  Candeish. 

.    18.  The  collectors  are  the  magistrates,  and  have  charge  of  tne  potice  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  of  the  police  of  the  Sudder  stations.    The  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates,^ 

*  Extract  from  the  Resolation  of  the  Supreme  Goveroment,  dated  25  November  1828 : — 

18.  ''  The  Committee  will  of  courge  carefully  consider  how  far  the  emoluments  assigned  to  the 
^*  several  offices  which  come  under  .their  revieAr,  whether  held  by  European  or  Native  officers,- 
<'  are  adjusted  on  proper  and  equal  principles,  noticing  any  that  may  appear  to  be  excessive  or 
**  inadequate,  especially  adverting  to  all  differences  that  exist  in  the  scales  established  at  the  several 
'*  presidencies,  and  examining  the  reasons  of  them. 

19.  *'  They  will  abo,  if  they  see  advantage  in  the  measure,  consider  themselves  to  be  fully 
**  authorized  to  frame  and  submit  to  Government  an  entirely  new  scale  of  allowances  for  the  different 
''  offices  in  the  several  departments  of  the  three  presidencies." 
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tmtes^  whi(^  they  may  delegate  partly  or  wholly  to  their  aseurtants,  «nder  the  same  sapervisioA 
as  already  noticed^  with  regard  to  the  magistrates  in  Guzerat,  extends  to  fine  and  impnsoiH 
metit  for  two  years^  with  hard  labour,  to  flogging  not  exceeding  30  stripes,  and  personal 
restraint*  In  the  event  of  these  puniriiments  appearing  insufficient,  the  magistrate  commita 
oflfenders  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

14.  The  native  distzict  and  .village  police  officers  in  the  Deocan,  exercise  the  same  pohce 
powers  as  m  Guserat  and  theConcaa. 

15.  The  sessions  are  held  by  the  judges  of  Poona  aiul  Ahmedmiggnr,  who,  in  Ae  exercisa 
of  thdr  functions  in  the  Criminal  department,  aie  deaamiiiated  **  session  jodges.''  Tlie 
penal  jurkdiction  of  tkre  session  judge  extedds  to  the  adjudging  of  capital  punishment^ 
but  any  case  in  which  he  passes  saitence  of  capital  pumshmoit,  or  of  mmrisonment  for 
above  s^ven  years,  is  referred  to  the  Sudder  Foujdarry  Adawlut  for  its  final  oiders.  The 
session  judge  c^  Poona  h<rids  half-yearly  sessions  at  Sholapoor,  tuid  the  session  judge  of 
Afamednuggur  holds  half-yearly  sessioM  at  DhooUa,  the  civil  staition  of  Gandeish. 

16.  Assistants  to  a  session  judge  possess  no  penal  jurisdiction,  but  in  the  absence  of  tha 
session  judffe,  it  is  competent  for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  confer  on  the  assntaiit  of  the 
highest  grade,  on  the  spot,  such  penal  jurisdictioii,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  session  jndge^ 
as  Government  may  deem  expedient.  The  sesaioQ  judges  of  Poona  and  Atunednu^ur  h^^a 
an  assistant  stationed  nespeotively  at  Sholapoor  and  DhooHa,  whose  duties  with  respect  to 
the  session  judge,  are  similar  to  those  which  a  criminal  judge  m  Guaierat  performs  with 
vespect  to  the  Ckyurt  «f  Circuit,  mtA  as  ddivering  to  tm  session  judge  the  calaidar  of 
^persons  committed  or  hdd  to  bail,  holding  in  attendance  at  ihe  sesnoos  all  parties  and 
witnesses,  inc.  He  performs  such  other  duties  as  the  session  judge  may  e^oin  in  the 
preparation  of  oases,  and  in  a&  ether  matters  connected  vndi  his  offi^ 

17.  The  Co«rt  of  Sudder  Foujdarry  (abo  a  court  of  appeal)  is  stationed  on  the.  island  of 
Borabhyj  and  constats  of  three  jvdffes,  ex<dui^ve  of  the  junior  member  of  the  Government 
as  chief  yudge.  I  have  already  had  <»ocamon  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  this  court  sufficiently 
to  show  it  is  a  Conrtof  C^cuitfor  theConoans  and  Darwar,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  adll 
that  the  general  administration  of  criminal  kistioe  and  police  tiiroughout  the  territoriea 
eubordisEaite  to-  Boi^bay  is  superintended  by  this  court 

18.  I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the  civil  branch  of  judicial  administration. 

1^  Civil  suits  in  Gruzerat,  the  Concans  and  the  Deocan  are  decided  by  native  commis- 
sionersy  judges'  assistants  and  jtulgea.  The  amount  of  suits  connng  within  the  jurisdii^tioa 
^  a  natrre  commissioner  is  regulated  by  the  judge,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sudder  Adawhrt, 
but  it  must  extend  to  JRs.  &M,  and  must  not  exceed  ii«.  6,M0.  Suits  not  exoeedmg 
iis.  500  aro  also  r^rred  to  a  junior  assistant  judge,  and  not  exceedmg  jRs.  5,M0  te 
«,  senior  assistant  judge.  The  Governor  in  Conned  may  authorize  the  judge  to  refer  to  his 
senior  assistant  suit^  as  fer  as  i^  10,000  in  amount,  as  weH  as  appeals  from  decisions 
passed  by «  junior  assistant  judge  or  06mmissioner.  Suits  above  the  limited  value  are 
cognizabfe  originally  by.  the  judge. 

20.  Every  suit  tried  by  a  commissioner  or  a  junior  assistant  judge,  is  open  to  an  appeal 
to  the  judge,  whose  decree  is  final.;  and^every  suit  originally  tried  by  a  senior  assistant  judge, 
is  open  to  an  appeal  to  the  judge>  whose  deosee,  if  it  affirms  the  first  decree,  is  final ;  but  if 
it  modifies  or  reverses  such  decree,  a  further  appeal  is  open  to  the  defendant,  to  the  Ckmrt  of 
Appeal  for  Guserat,  if  more  than  Ms.  500  is  adjudged  against  him  by  the  zillah  judge,  and 
to  me  plaintiff,  if  more  than  lU^  500  of  his  original  demand  is  disallowed  beyond  what  was 
adjudged  or  disallowed  by  the  lower  court. 

21.  Eveiy  suit  originally  tried  by  a  zillah  judge  in  Guzerat,  is.  open  to  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeal  for  t£at  province ;  and  &11  decisions  of  the  latter  court  are  open  to  appeal 
to  the  Suoder  Dewanny  Adawdut,  when  that  court  reverses  or  modifies  the  judgment  of  the 
zillah  court;  but  where  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  confirms  the  judgmesit  of  the 
zfflah  court,  a  regular  appeal  does  not  lie  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  unless  the  amoiuBll 
at  issue  exceed  Ih.  5,000.  A  special  apneal  is  open  for  good  cai»e,  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  no  regular  appeal ;  such  special  appeisd  lies  to  the  court  next  above  that  whose  decree  is 
appealed  firom ;  but  if  such  higher  court  does  not  grant  the  appeal,  it  may  still  be  granted 
by  the  court  next  above  that  mst  appealed  to,  and  finally  by  the  Sudder  Adawlut. 

22.  The  system  thus  described  as  prevailing  in  Guzerat,  applies  to  the  Concan  and 
Deccan,  with  this  difference,  that  there  is  no  intermediate  court  of  appeal  between  the  zillah 
judge's  court  and  the  Sudder  Dewamiy  Adawlut ;  appeals  lie  to  this  latter  court  from  Darwar, 
and  appeals  fi*om  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  are  open  to  the  Kmg  in  Council. 

23.  The  Court  of  Sudder  Dewamiy  Adawlut,  besides  its  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
decision  of  suits,  is  vested  with  a  general  superintendence  over  the  judicial  civil  admuiis- 
tration  throughout  the  territories  subordinate  to  Bombay ;  bi^  the  judges  do  not  personally 
viMt  the  Deccan  or  Guzerat. 

24.  Witn  regard  to  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  collectors  of  land  revenue,  I  may  observe,  that 
independently  of  the  responsible  and  minute  nature  of  the  revenue  settlements,  the  collectors 
are  invested  with  the  civil  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  claims  for  the  possession  of 
lands,  of  all  disputes  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  of  all  disputes  regarding  i^nt,  of  the 
current  or  former  years,  which  the  ryots  on  the  oae  hand,  or  the  farmer  or  superior  land-^ 
bolder  on  the  other,  may  desire  to  submit  to  adjudication ;  of  all  questions  regarding  the 
use  of  wells,  tanks  and  water-courses,  and  roads  and  fields;  fmd  of  disputes  regarding 
boundaries. 

26.  In  all  these  casfes  an  appeid  against  the  collector's  decree  lies  to  the  zillah  judge, 
and  the  appeal  is  subject,  both  as  to  trial  and  to  further  appeal,  to  the  same  rules  as  apply 
to  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  a  senior  assistant  Judge,  passed  in  an  original  suit. 
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516.  The  department  of  Sea  Cuticnm  at  tbe  Preskteney  ia  under  tke  eoUector  of  Uxki 
revenue.     In  Guzemt,  the  &^tfoms  are  under  a  Qustom-iBaster,  wki  resides  at  Surat,  and  ^'^* 

Ibas  a  deputy  attocked  to  hiaa.    In  the  Noothem  aad  Southern  Coucan  ihi&  department  is  ' , 

also  uoder  a  eufltomHEaafter,  who  resides  ia  the  North  Concan  dividioOy  (oil  the  island  of       3«a-cu»toio». 
8alsette)^  whilst  a  deputy  under  him  is  stationed  on  the  Northern  Concan.    The  customs  m 
Guserat  and  the  Concans  have  recently  been  fanned;  the  plan  haa  bkherta  been^very  suc* 
cessfuly  and  is  in  a  train  of  improvement. 

27.  With  a  view  of  affi»rding  the  fullest  insight  into  the  degree  of  responsibility  incurred, 
the  extent  of  duty  performed,  and  the  scale  of  remuneration  received  by  ^  covenanted  judi-* 
eial,  and  revenxie  o&cvts,  under  the  Bombay  government,  I  annex  itie  reports  enumerated 
in  the  mar^,  reserving  for  separate  consideration  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  uncove^ 
Banted  assistants  and  native  luncticmaries  and  establishments. 

28.  From  these  reports,  and  the  review  above  taken  of  the  existing  judicial  and  fiscal  Defects  in  the 
system,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  promimnit  defects  require  to  be  reoie£ed.     In  the  judicial  Judicial  and  Escal 
branch  there  is  no  superintendence  in  the  ]>eccan,  and  th^e  is  one  system  for  Uuzerat,  system, 
another  for  the  Concans,  a  third  for  the  Deccan,  aad  a  fourth  for  Darwar.     In  the  revenue 

branch,  on  the  administration  of  which  so  much  depends,  there  is  no  superintenden^ce,  and 
no   encouragement  to  remain  in  or  be  zealous  about  a. department  wnith  in  its  fullest 

Eades  is  most  inadequately  remunerated  (especially  in  comparison  with  l^ngal  and 
adnui),  and  which  omrs  no  welt-paid  appointm^ita  as  objects  of  ambition^  Tne  only 
principal  coUectorate  under  the  Giovemm^a^t  (Darwajr)  is  held  by  a  Madras  civilian^  and  the 
only  well-paid  ccUectorate  (Poona)  ia  held  by  a  miUtary  officer,  and  is  to  be  reduced  from 
MS'  33,600,  to  R$.  25,200>  whenever  he  vacates  it. 

29.  I  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  Committee  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  which  I 
think  best  adapted  at  Bombay  to  combine  efficiency  and  economy  with  a  just  scale  of 
femmieration  to  public  seryaats,  connn^isufate  to  the  value  of  their  serviced  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  Stated  and  calculated  to  advance  the  real  b^iefit  of  government,  by 
exeating  in  all  who  are  responsibly  entrusted  with  tbe  conduct  of  its  affairs,  a  substantiel 
kiterest  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity. 

30.  In  the  civil  branch  of  the  Jtidicial  department  all  original  jurisdiction  dK>uld  be  Proposed  Plan  of 
exercised,  I  think,  by  native  functionaries,  excepting  suits  in  which  they  or  their  relations  Judicial  and  Fiscal 
we  interested,  and  exceptmg  some  at  the  Sudder  stations,  where  suits  should  be  filed  by  th^  Administration* 
lodge,  and  a  porti(m  of  them  reimed  by  the  judge  to  his  assistant,  the  decrees  of  the  latter  Civil  Justice. 
being,  in  respect  to  appeal,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  moonslffs.    There  are  7^  native 
commissioners,  includmj^  two  sudder  ameens.    These  might  be  reduced  to  72  (designated 

Bioonsifis),  and  divided  mto  three  classes  of  24  each..  ^^Y  ^^^^  ^  P^^  pcurtly  by  salary 
and  partily  1^  fees.  The  salary  of  the  first  class  being  fixed  at  &s.  300 ;  of  the  second 
class  at  Rs.  200>  and  of  the  third  class  at  Rs.  150;  and  as  to  fees,  they  might 
receive  half  the  amount  of  the  stamp  on  suits  of  JRju  500  or  under ;  R$.  25,  on  suits 
between  500  and  10,000;  Rs*  50,  on  suits  betweei^  10,000  and  20,000;  and  Rs.  75 
on  suits  above  Rs.  20,000;  but  this  rate  of  salary  and  fees,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
)9aoonsiffii,  must  be  raised  or  lowered  as  exper^ce  may  suggest. 

31.^  Each  judge  should  have  only  one  assistant,  except  the  judges  of  Poona,  Ahmed- 
au^ur,  the  Concans^  and  Surat,  who  will  require  another  assistant  at  liie  detached  stations 
of  ^liolapoor,  Dhoolia,  (in  Candeish)  Tanna  and  Broach,  to  file  all  civil  suits  there,  and 
decide  a  portion  of  them,  making  over  the  remainder  to  the  moonsiffs.  But  assistants  to 
judges  should  on  this  plaja  have  fixed  salaries,  and  no  fees  in  future. 

32.  The  jud^s  will  nave  to  try  appeals  fsook  their  assistants,  and  moonsiffs. 

33.  One  jw^  in  lieu  of  two  will  suffice  for  the  Concans,  and  a  judge  and  assistant  will 
be  required  for  Darwajr,  on  the  full  introducti<;«i  of  the  r^ulation  into  thai  district. 

34.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Guzerat  may  be  abolished,  and  the  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut  should  try  appeals  firom  the  several  zdlah  courts.  A  regular  i^peal  may  he, 
wbere,  if  the  judge's  decree  confirms  the  decree  of  the  inferior  tribunsu^  the  sum  in  questicna 
Moounts  to  itSk  3,000;  and  if  the  judge's  decree  reverses  or  modifies  the  pvevious  one,  the 
sum  in  question  amounts  to  R9.  1,000 :  special  appeals  to  be  granted  on  good  cause 
ahown. 

36.  The  uherior  appeal  to  tbe  King  in  Council  as  at  present. 

36.  The  collectors,  in  cases  under  their  judicial  cognuajoce,  should  have  power  to  autho* 
rize  their  native  revenue  officers  to  file  and  decide  suits  in  the  first  instance,  and  appeals 
firom  the  decisions  of  the  latter,  or  from  those  of  the  assistants,  should  lie  to  the  collector. 
The  Sudder  Adawlut  should  try  appeals  bom  the  decrees  of  the  collectors  in  all  original 
suits,  but  r^ular  appeals  firom  a  collector's  decree  in  appeal  should  cmly  be  allowed,  wnen, 
if  tbe  collector's  decree  confirms  the  f<»rmer  one,  the  sum  in  question  amounts  to  Rs.  1,000 ; 
and  if  it  reverses  or  modifies  the  former  (me,  the  sum  in  questi<m  amounts  to  Rs.  200. 
Special  appeals  to  lie,  on  good  cause  shown. 

37.  In  the  department  of  criminal  justice,  where  so  much  variation  is  at  pres^it  observ*  Criminal  Justice^ 
able,  the  office  of  session  judge  wmch  exists  at  Poona  and-  Ahmednug^r,   should  be 

abolished,  and  these  zillahs,  as  well  as  Darwar,  be  placed  under  crimioal  judges,  (the  same 
individuals  as  civil  judges)  who  would  be  aided  in  their  duties  by  their  assistants  at  the 
Sudder  stations,  and  at  Dhoolia  and  Sholapoor. 

38.  The  sessions  in  Guzerat  might  be  held  at  Ahmedabad,  Surat  and  Broach,  and 
criminal  justice  generally  superintended  there,  by  the  present  chief  jud^e  of  the  Guzerat 
Court  of  Circuit,  (which  court  it  is  proposed  to  alK>hsh),  under  the  denommaticm  of  Guzerat 
circuit  judge,  aiut  agent  to  the  Honourable  the  Governor  at  Surat  This  arrangement  is 
Tendered  desirable  \^  the  local  sttuaticm  of  that  province,  which  cannot  conveniently  be 

734.  r  4  reached 
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reached  during  the  rains  by  one  of  the  Sudder  judges  from  the  presidency.     It  is  also  very 
desirable  on  many  accounts  to  retain  a  high  civd  ofiicer  resident  m  Guzerat. 

39.  The  superintendence  of  criminal  justice  and  the  sessions  for  the  trial  of  capital  cases  in 
the  zillahs  of  Ahmednuggur^  Poona^  Dharwar  and  the  Concan,  and  of  their  subordinate 
stations,  Dhoolia,  Sholapoor  and  Tanna,  may  be  held  by  one  or  more  judges  of  the  Sudder 
Foujdarry  Adawlut,  to  which  court  another  judge  must  be  added,  in  lieu  of  a  member  of 
Government. 

40.  The  charge  of  the  police  at  all  the  Sudder  stations,  including  Poona,  Ahmednuffgur 
and  Darwar,  and  of  all  gaols,  should  be  under  the  criminal  judges,  but  the  chaise  of  the 
police  at  the  towns  of  Dhoolia,  Sholapoor,  Tanna  and  Broach  may  be  under  the  zillah 
magistrate. 

41.  The  magistrates  to  have  chaise,  as  at  present,  of  the  police  of  their  districts  (except-^ 
ing  the  Sudder  station),  and  to  be  authorized  to  extend  in  some  degree  the  authority  of  their 
komavisdar  or  mamlutdars.  This  latitude  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending  prisoners 
for  minor  offences  and  witnesses  to  the  Hoozoor,  and  experience  has  shown  that,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bombay  this  class  of  native  officers  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  authority,  for  there  is  -scarcely  an  instance  on  record,  since  the  transfer  of  the 
police  from  the  Judicial  to  the  Revenue  department,  of  tyranny  or  corruption  by  a  komavisdai^ 
or  mamlutdar. 

42.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  and  their  assistants  may  remain  as  at  present,  or 
be  reduced  or  enlarged  if  deemed  necessary  in  any  particular  cases  by  Government. 

43.  The  criminal  judges  and  their  assistants,  as  Government  may  authorize,  should  try 
all  cases  beyond  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  except  capital  cases,  which  would  be  tried  by 
a  judge  of  the  Sudder  Foujdarry  Adawlut,^  or  in  Guzerat  by  the  circuit  judge;  but  cases 
involving  punishment  amounting  to  seven  years  imprisonment,  should  be  referred  for  final 
orders,  in  (juzerat  to  the  circuit  judges,  and  the  other  districts  to  the  Sudder  Foujdarry 
Adawlut.  Trials  for  state  offences  should  not  be  instituted  except  by  order  of  Government^ 
and  should  be  tried  in  Guzerat  by  the  circuit  iudge,  and  in  the  other  districts  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Sudder  Foujdarry  Adawlut.  The  sentences  on  trials  for  state  offences  should 
be  referred  to  Govermnent. 

44.  To  produce  the  improvement  so  essential  in  the  revenue  branch  of  the  administra-^ 
tion,  I  would  propose  to  divide  Guzerat  into  one  principal  coUectorate  and  two  collectorates^ 
instead  of  four  coUectorates  as  at  present,  forming  Ahmedabad  into  a  principal  coUectorate, 
by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  Kaira.  The  remainmg  districts  of 
]S.aira,  with  Broach  and  Surat,  to  form  two  coUectorates. 

46.  The  coUectorate  of  Ahmednuggur,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  villages  from  Candeish 
and  Poonah,  might  also  form  a  principal  coUectorate.  The  principal  coUectorate  of  Darwar 
to  remain  as  at  present. 

46.  The  custom-masters,  their  deputies,  and  most  part  of  their  establishment  in  Guzerat 
and  the  Concans,  may  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  sea  customs  placed,  as'  the  land 
customs  are,  under  the  collectors  of  land  revenue. 

47.  There  should  be  a  superintendent  of  revenue  appointed  at  Bombay  to  reside  in  the 
mofussil,  whose  duty  should  consist  in  visiting  every  coUectorate  as  occasion  demanded, 
receiving  and  inquiring  into  petitions,  reporting  to  Government  in  the  first  instance,  on  aU 
applications  (to  be  made  through  him)  for  revenue  buildings  and  repairs,  conducting 
inquiries  in  the  Revenue  department,  and  exercising  in  general  on  the  spot  that  scrutiny  and 
supervision  which  is  now  totally  v^anting,  whereby  a  system  of  mismanagement  productive 
of  serious  loss  to  Government  and  much  injury  and  injustice  to  the  people,  has  in  scnne 
cases  been  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  until  the  ryots  have  tiiemselves  flocked  for 
redress  to  the  presidency.  This  result  must  often  ensue  where  an  executive  offieer  is 
uncontrolled,  and  is  the  sole  reporter  of  his  own  acts  and  conduct. 

48.  The  superintendent  of  revenue  would  have  access  to  all  the  records  of  every  principal 
collector  and  collectors ;  but  it  is  not  of  course  intended  that  the  latter  should  send  thei^ 
correspondence  with  Government  through  him,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  paragraph.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  informed  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of 
Government  to  multiply  business  and  correspondence  by  his  appointment,  but  rather  to 
abridge  it,  by  remedying  on  the  spot  many  matters  of  complaint  which  are  now  referred  to 
Government.  It  would  of  course  be  requisite,  however,  to  fnmie  more  definite  instructions 
for  him  than  can  be  laid  down  here. 

40.  To  each  principal  collector  and  magistrate  there  should  be  attached  a  sub-coUector, 
and  first  and  second  assistant,  and  two  other  assistants.  To  each  collector  and  m^istrate 
there  should  be  attached  a  first  and  second  assistant,  and  one  or  more  other  assistants 
accordii^  to  circumstances,  independent  of  supernumeraries  or  unpassed  writers,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  are  put  under  the  care  of  different  coUectors. 

60.  Upon  the  subject  of  salaries,  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee  a  Ust  of  civil 
servants  at  Bombay,  and  of  their  respective  emoluments;  also  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  of  the  members  of  the  government,  in  the  year 
1824,  connected  with  this  topic;  and  I  have  stated  my  sentiments*  on  the  principle  which 

should 


•  Extract  from  Mr  Bax's  Minute,  dated  24th  February  1829  : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  admission  of  a  standard  of  comparison,  whereby 
"  the  extravagance  or  economy  of  an  establishment  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  rate  per  cent,  it  bears  to 
**  the  revenue  of  the  government  under  which  it  exists,  would  practically  lead  to  4lse  conclusions  and 
**  great  inequality  of  remuneration.    Individuals  ^ho  have  the  least  duty  to  perfbnn,  might  on  this 

"  principle 
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sboold  in  this  respect  eovem  us,  I  think,  in  our  deliberations.  As  the  Justice  of  the  principle 
there  advocated  nas  been  admitted  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  I  need  not  dwell 
much  upon  the  question  here. 

51.  At  our  last  meeting  the  maximum  of  salary  to  be  assigned  to  civil  servants  at 
Bombay,  was  fixed  at  J&r.  45,000,  and  the  plan  of  paying  certain  functionaries  equally 
was  fully  discussed  and  settled.  The  officers  deemed  entitled  to  this  maximum  at  Bombay 
were  the  secretaries  to  Government,  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court,  the  circuit  judge  and 
Government  agent  in  Guzerat,  the  superintendant  of  revenue  and  ^e  accountant-general. 
Whether  or  not  the  second  and  third  secretaries  to  Government  should  receive  the  maximum 
or  be  paid  by  a  graduation,  is  a  matter  to  which  I  do  not  myself  attach  much  importance, 
but  I  nave  laid  before  the  Committee  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  others  on  this 
point,  and  my  own  wish  is  that  their  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  graduated  scale  should  be 
adopted  in  this  instance ;  the  second  and  third  secretaries  should,  however,  be  placed  on  a 
better  footing,  I  think,  than  any  principal  collector.  I  am  desirous  of  noticing  in  this 
place,  that  as  the  proposed  maximum  is  to  include  every  kind  of  allowance,  some  arrange- 
ment will  perhaps  be  necessary  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  Supply  the  chief  secretary 
with. a  residence,  as  his  house  was  very  lately  resumed  by  Government,  and  Rs.  3,600 
per  annum  ^ven  as  rent  on  his  voluntary  resignation  of  the  house  in  question. 

52.  The  deputy  accountant-general  would  be  fairly  remunerated  with  an  annual  income 
of  Rs.  26,400. 

53.  In  our  Report  of  the  27th  April  we  disposed  of  the  offices  of  the  general  paymaster, 
sub-treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  stamps,  civil  auditor,  mint  master,  senior  magistrate  of 
police  and  postmaster-general.  With  regard  to  the  allowances  of  judges,  principal  col- 
lectors, and  collectors  and  their  assistants,  i  consider  that  the  scale  at  Madras  ought  to  be 
adopted  at  Bombay,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstance,  that  the  judges  and  collec- 
tors under  Bombay,  with  few  exceptions,  reside  in  houses  the  property  of  Government, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  Madras. 

54.  The  collector  of  land  revenue  and  sea  customs  at  Bombay  Island  will  be  amply  paid 
by  a  salary  of  Rs.  30,000  per  annum,  for,  under  the  scale  and  number  of  maximum  salary 
proposed  to  be  introduced,  there  is  no  reason  for  continuing  to  him  an  income  {Rs.  50,000) 
so  rar  beyond  other  collectors,  who  have  infinitely  more  duty  and  responsibility. 

55.  I  have  here  omitted  all  reference  to  the  political  and  commercial  branches  of  the 
service,  because  the  former  (except  as  regards  the  establishments  attached  to  residencies  and 
agencies)  is  excluded  fitxn  our  ccmsideration,  and  the  latter  is  reserved  by  our  instructions 
for  future  inquiry. 

56.  There  is  one  point  which  I  think  should  be  adverted  to,  whilst  reviewing  the  official 
salaries  of  individuals;  I  allude  to  the  rate  of  exchange  between  England  and  India,  which 
i^pears  to  have  adjusted  itself  to  a  standard  from  ^hich  it  is  not  likely  to  vary  in  any  degree 
favourable  to  resiaents  in  this  *country*  The  time  is  passed  when  we  are  to  fancy  that 
a  TVfee  represents  half-a-crown,  and  I  assume  the  exchange  between  England  and  Bombay 
to  be  generally  at  1 «.  8 1  cf.  per  rupee,  and  the  maximum  of  salary  therefore  proposed  for 
that  presidency  is  3,843 Z.  I2s.  6a.  per  annum,  or  156/.  7  s.  6cL  per  annum  less  than  the 
Act  of  ParUament  (153  Geo.  3,  c.  155,^  s.  82)  contemplates  to  be  within  the  possible  reach 
of  attainment  afler  10  years'  service. 

57.  Having  thus  laid  before  the  Committee  the  result  of  my  own  reflections  on  the  points 
embraced  in  this  Minute,  after  weighing  well  ihe  sentiment  of  others  whose  opinions,  from 
local  and  general  knowl^ge,  demand  every  attention,  I  shall  concisely  state  the  advantages 

which  appear  to  be  comprehended  in  the  proposed  arrangement. 

58.  In  the  first  place,  the  plan  furnishes  an  efficient  and  real  control  in  the  judicial  and 
revenue  departments ;  it  substitutes  a  reasonable  de^ee  of  uniformity  of  system  for  the 
present  vanety  of  modes  in  which  justice  is  administered ;  it  provides  a  gradation  in  the  station 
and  emoluments  of  revenue  officers,  and  creates  a  few  appointments  of  value  sufficient  to 
secure  to  that  branch  the  continued  services  of  civilians  ot  advanced  rank,  who  now  quit  it 
at  the  period  when  they  can  be  employed  in  it  most  beneficially  to  the  country  and  to  the 
government;  it  gives  to  Darwar  the  l>enefit  of  an  efficient  judicial  tribunal;  and  lastly,  it 
efifects  a  positive  reduction  in  expense  of  Rs.  1,35,327  per  annum,  by  the  operation  of 
abolishing  and  consolidating  offices. 

59.  I  annex  Schedules  exhibiting  the  financial  result  of  the  foregoing  arrangements,  and 
although,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  laid  down  at  our  last  meeting,  I  have  introduced 
into  the  Schedule  (B.)  the  equalizing  scale  of  salary  for  each  secretary,  I  should  more 
willingly  concur,  in  this  instance,  in  the  adoption  of  the  graduated  scale. 

60.  By 
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principle  be  allovifed  the  largest  salaries  and  establishments,  and  a  custom  master  at  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore  or  Mirzapor^,  might  be  deemed  economically  paid  by  receipts  double  iu  amount  to  those  of 
a  collector  of  Poona,  Ahmednuggur,  Candeish  or  Ahmedabad. 

^  The  quantity,  nature  and  responsibility  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  constitute  in  my  opinion  the 
proper  grounds  upon  which  the  excess  or  inadequacy  of  existing  establishments  at  the  three  presi« 
deocies  should  be  decided,  without  reference  simply  to  the  amount  of  revenue  carried  to  the 
particular  division,  whether  Bengal,  Madras  or  Bombay,  in  which  the  duty  is  executed.  Unity  as  well 
as  efiiciency  and  economy  is  one  of  the  objects  to  which  our  attention  in  directed  by  our  instructions ; 
and  in  effecting  this  point  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  functionary  is  co  pperating  for  the 
management  of  the  aftiirs  of  one  common  empire,  and  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  remuneration  ia 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  general  adminittration." 
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60.  By  this  Schedule  it  wiH  be  seen^  that  exehisive  of  civil  servants  employeci  in  ike 

Elitical  and  commercial  departments,  there  are  appointments  for  86  instead  or  101  servants, 
in^  a  diminution  of  IG  m  the  present  number  of  appointments.  This  is  the  natwid 
Calcotta  Civil  result  of  substituting  in  a  great  degree  native  for  European  agency  in  the  original  cogm- 
inancecommittee.  gance  of  suits,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the  judicial  oranch  that  the  demand  for  cove- 
nanted civil  servants  is  found  to  dmiinish.  Under  the  present  system,  the  number  of 
civil  servants  employed  in  the  judicial  department  is  S5,  whereas  the  number  required 
under  the  proposed  system  is  22,  so  that  it  is  in  this  branch  of  the  service  where  18  out  of 
the  16  appointments  before  mentioned,  are  abolished. 

•  61.  It  IS  not  perhaps  within  the  province  of  the  Ccnmnittee  to  suggest  the  modes  of 
employing  gentlemen  on  the  Bombay  establishment  who  may  be  thrown  for  a  time  out  of 
employ  by  the  adoption  of  these  suggestions.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  not  from  any 
dimculty  in  the  question  itself,  that  I  abstain  from  making  any  precise  suggesticms  on  this 
point ;  out  I  shall  frankly  record  my  o^Huion  in  this  place,  that  no  inconvenience  can  result 
from  immediately  adopting  the  proposed  plan,  if  the  rights  of  the  civil  servants  at  Bombay 
are  upheld,  and  they  are  put  in  possession  of  appointments  to  which  they  are  lawfully  and 
unquestionably  entitled,  but  which  are  now  held  m  some  cases  by  mihtary  officers,  «nd  in 
others  by  civil  servants,  who  belong  to  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

Calcutta,      1 
16th  June  1829.  J 


(signed)        John  Box, 

Member  of  the  Finance  Commiftee. 


Memorandum. — Jn  reference  to  the  44th  paragraph  of  my  Minute  6f  the  16th  June  last, 
proposing  to  form  Ahmedabad  into  a  principal  coUectorate  oy  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Kaira,  leaving  the  remaining  districts  of  Kaira  with  Broach  and  Surat  to 
form  two  coUectorates,  I  have  to  substitute  the  foUowingarrangement :  viz.  that  the  principal 
collectorate  should  be  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  Broach  coUectorate  (except  perhaps 
a  small  tract  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  may  be  transferred  to  Surat)  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Kaira  coUectorate,  the  portion  of  the  latter  not  comprehended  in  the  principal 
coUectorate  being  transferred  to  Ahmedabad. 

It  is  preferable,  I  think,  to  keep  Ahmedabad  on  its  present  footing,  for  the  population  is 
not  easQy  managed,  and  from  the  extent  and  straggling  form  of  this  coUectorate,  it  would 
not  unite  so  conveniently  with  the  Kaira  coUectorate  as  the  latter  wiU  with  the  Broach 
coUectorate. 


Calcutta, 
16th  August  1829. 


} 


(signed)        Jokn  Box. 


In  order  to  exhibit  the  chaises  incurred  by  the  above  plan  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  1823-24,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Minute  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Govemor^eneral,  datedthe  dOtnof  October  last,  I  annex  a  statement,  dated  dOth  April  1824> 
of  the  chaiges  of  the  above  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  those  proposed  by  me  are  less 
by  Rs.  60,860  than  those  incurr^  under  similar  neads  in  1823-24. 

(signed)       John  Box. 


(13.)  Minute  of 

David  Hill,  Esq., 

CD  Judicial 

and  Revenue 

AdministratioD ; 

8  March  1830* 

►  App.  (13.) 


MINUTE  of  Damd  Bill,  Esq.,  dated  8th  March  1830. 

'  1.  I  HAVE  studied  with  great  attention  the  papers  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Baar, 
regarding  the  civil  establismnents  of  Bombay,  and  by  Mr.  Mackenzie*,  regarding  the  internal 
acuninistration  of  India.  The  alterations  proposed  by  them  tend  to  a  general  system  for  intro- 
ducing unity  of  purpose  into  our  civil  institutions,  and  for  rendering  them  efficient  and 
salutary,  by  placing  their  operation  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  themselves.  In 
these  two  CTeat  principles  I  cordially  concur :  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  improve- 
ment of  which  our  civil  administration  is  susceptible.  I  consider  it  preposterous  alike  to 
expect  that  a  despotism  can  be  established  like  a  free  constitution,  upon  a  system  of  balance 
and  check  among  its  several  parts,  and  a  handful  of  foreigners,  who  come  to  India  for  a  pcNi*- 
tion  of  their  lives  to  carry  away  a  competence  for  the  remainder,  should  govern  that  gigantic 
empire,  either  physically  or  morally,  otherwise  than  through  the  instrumentali^  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  these  two  principles,  which,  although  they  never 
for  an  instant  could  in  reality  feil  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  acted  upon,  have  hartfly  been 
recognised,  and  certainly  not  avowed  till  of  late,  30  or  40  years,  that  any  essential  improve- 
ment in  our  scheme  of  internal  administration  is  practicable. 

2.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  former  principle  to  make  the  system  of  judicature  independent 
of  the  government.  In  this  country  it  wants  the  aid  of  all  those  appliances  and  means  which 
enable  it  to  stand  alone,  where  the  people  are  free :  not  only  the  laws  themselves,  but  the 
Inannner  of  administering  them,  requires  to  be  accommodated  to  the  ultimate  object  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare.  This  accomodation  takes  effect  in  a  free  country  through  the 
influence  01  public  opinion,  and  elsewhere  through  the  control  of  government,  by  whicn 
alone  public  opinion  can  in  such  countries  be  ascertained  and  expressed.  Without  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opmion,  or  its  substitute,  the  control  of  government,  courts  of  justice  are 
left  in  the  dark  how  far  their  ultipiate  object,  the  generd  welfere,  is  either  promoted  or 
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defeated  by  the  coune  of  their  proceedings.  Ujioii  arbitrary  principleB  of  law  Ihey  may 
terolutionize  a  whole  eountry  by  a  transfer  of  the  n^ts  and  prc^rty  of  die  pec^le^  and  may 
hmg  them  under  the  most  gallmg  bonda^  by  vexatious  forms  of  process. 

8.  In  rendering  the  courts  of  justice  mdependent,  the  Government  was  led  to  coi^de  in 
a  great  measure  to  their  proteotkm  the  mamtenance  of  all  classes  of  its  subjects  in  the 
privileges  which  it  intended  them  to  enjoy ;  but  those  privileges  are  so  ill-defined  and  so 
illHseeured,  and  their  possessors  are  so  incapable  of  standing  up  for  them,  that  a  much  more 
Vigiknt  and  active  protection  is  requisite  than  what  a  court  of  justice  can  afford.  The 
maxim  that  no  wrong  is  without  a  ranedy,  is  fmited  only  to  a  free.country.  In  the  state  of 
Indiaa  sodety,  and  imder  an  abscdute  govemm^it,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  people  cannot 
4)6  committed  with  efhct  to  any  but  those  officers,  under  the  guise  of  whose  authority  they 
are  moat  liable  to  be  oppreseed.  The  system  must  be  preventive,  not  remedial,  tn  par- 
4ieular,  it  should  not  be  left  to  one  part  of  die  system  to  supply  the  defects  and  c<HTect  the 
dbuses  of  anotho* ;  but  each  part  should  be  well  ananged  m  itself,  and  the  whole  directed 
hy  Government  fear  the  public  good. 

4.  With  regard  io  the  ext^ded  em^^ymoit  of  native  agency,  it  is  due  of  right  to  the 
^people  ;  there  is  no  apolc^  for  excludmg  them  from  any  situations  which  they  can  fill  with 
efficiency  and  without  daj^er.  The  degradation  of  a  wiiole  people  to  the  lowest  offices  in 
the  state  is  am^tcage  upon  reason  and  moral  principle.  If  it  were  supposed  to  be  true  that 
amongst  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  human  bemgs  none  were  fit  to  occupy  the  higher 
stations  in  societv,  so  monstrous  a  result  ought  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
from  which  it  followed.  But  nobody  supposes  this  to  be  true ;  and  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Bax,  that  a  prompt,  equal,  and  economical  administration  of 
justice  is  unattainable,  unless  through  the  co-operation  of  the  natives.  The  protection  of 
the  people  fix>m  oppressitm,  as  I  have  said,  is  more  a  branch  of  executive  than  of  judicial  ad- 
ministration ;  and  what  remains  for  judicial  inquiry  of  a  civil  nature  relates  only  to  controver- 
sies among  the  natives  themselves.  Even  if  none  oesides  European  officers  were  duly  quali- 
fied for  the  adjudication  of  such  controversies,  the  ^und  of  expense  alone  would  present  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  employing  them.  But  in  pomt  of  intelligence,  of  application,  of  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  manners  and  circumstances  involved  in  the  cases  to  be  investigated,  na- 
tives have  unquestionably  a  vast  superiority  over  the  Europeans  whom  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  select  for  such  employment.  If  they  are  interior  in  point  of  integrity,  that  de- 
fect can  pnly  be  remedied  by  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  their  moral  faculties ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  under  European  superintendence,  and  with  proper  checks,  it  need  not  prove  a  bar  to  their 
usefidlness.  The  experience,  however,  acquired  at  Madras,  where  native  agency  has  been  largely 
resorted  to  for  more  than  12  years  in  judicial  duties,  does  not  justify  the  apprehension,  that  na- 
tives are  liable  to  prove  corrupt  judges.  During  tbat  period  they  nave  decided  on  an  average 
upwards  of  60,000  suits  in  die  year,  to  the  general  ana  growing  satisfaction  both  of  the  people 
and  of  their  official  superiors.  Authority  has  hitherto  been  much  less  freely  entrusted  to 
the  natives  in  criminal  man  in  civil  jurisprudence.  I  am  not  aware  whether  tnis  distinction 
has  been  accidental  or  intentional ;  but  I  consider  it  to  be  unfounded.  If  it  have  originated 
in  the  idea  that  the  natives  are  prone  to  a  tyranical  disposition,  I  know  of  no  better  cure 
for  such  a  propensity  in  a  dass  of  men  invested  with  power,  tlum  to  accustom  them  to  sub^ 
stitute  for  aiscretionary  severity,  on  the  impulse  of  sngry  feeling,  a  measured  scale  of  penalties 
on  recorded  evidence.  Acting  under  European  superintendence,  their  powers  of  punishment 
could  not  be  habitually  abus^,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  on  trial  they  would  prove  no  more 
disqualified  by  cruelty  for  criminal,  than  by  corruption  for  civil  jmisdiction. 

6.  I  should  approve  ultimately  of  giving  not  only  all  primary  jurisdiction,  but  all  juris- 
dicticm  whatever  in  civil  cases  to  native  jud^.  The  proper  restriction  of  their  authority 
seems  to  be  not  in  the  amount  to  be  adjudicated,  but  in  reauiring  all  causes  to  be  filed, 
decisions  to  be  sanctioned,  or  new  trials  oraered,  and  decrees  to  oe  executed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  European  officer.  If  appellate  jurisdiction  <mly  were  •exercised  by  European 
judges,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  their  decisions  would  be  entitled  to  respect  Judges 
who  had  never  tried  original  causes,  and  wh»  tried  but  a  small  number  of  appeals,  would  be 
liable  to  proceed,  not  upon  judicial  principles^  but  ^pon  notions  of  expediency ;  and  when 
of  totally  difierent  habits  of  mind  from  the  judges,  by  whom  all  original  causes,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  appeals  were  tried,  it  would  bef  difficult,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  for  their  decittons 
to  diffuse  any  prevailing  influence  over  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Under  the  check 
of  European  supointendence,  and  under  the  ultimate  control  of  government,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  gradually  civil  judic^re  in  all  its  branches  might  be  administered  by  native  iudges 
and  punchayets  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  promptitude  and 
economy,  which  can  never  belong  to  European  tribunals.  Our  officers,  European  and  native, 
and  the  authorities  in  this  country  and  in  Englcmd,  wee  not  yet  ripe  for  the  active  transfer  of 
judidal  functions  to  natives ;  but  all  of  them,  as  far  as  M^ras  is  concerned,  I  believe,  are 
fully  ripe  for  allowing  natives  to  participate  much  more  largely  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
in  the  disdiarge  of  those  fum^ticNis ;  and  I  am  satisfied  thatthe  entire  transfer  is  sound  in 
'principle,  and  is  the  ultimate  measure  to  which  all  our  reforms  ought  to  tend. 

6.  I  am,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  the  ^reat  mass  of  criminal  business,  which  at  present 
is  transacted  by  the  magistrate  and  tjie  enminal  judge,  might  with  advantage  be  transferred 
to  sudder  ameens,  at  the  sudder  station  of  the  district.  Their  sentences  should  be  sanc;- 
tioned,  or  be  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  criminal  iud^e,  and  ought  only  to  be  executed 
under  that  officer's  directi<Mis ;  but,  with  these  checks,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  with- 
hold from  the  most  discreet  and  respectable  natives  whom  we  are  able  to  select  such 
criminal  authority  as  is  habitually  exercised  by  young  men  recently  emancipated  from  the 
tuition  of  a  moonshee.    It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  authority  should  in  the  latter  case  be 
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...  exercised  with  more  judgment  and  temper  and  satisfaction  to  the  people  than  it  would  be 

^*I*  in  the  former.     Indeed  one  great  recommendation  of  extending  the  powers  of  nativejudges 

,  in  civil  cases,  and  granting  them  criminal  jurisdiction,  would  be,  that  of  enabling  (iovem- 

Calcutta  Givil  ment  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  office  of  registrar.    Whatever  may  be  said  for  other  parts 

rinanoeUMnmittee.  of  our  judiaal  system,  nothing  but  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  can  be  urged  in  defence  of 

the  powers,  particularly  in  cnminal  cases;  vested  in  persons  of  the  age  and  inexperience 

of  those  who  usually  hold  that  office. 

7.  The  criminal  authority  oC  native  judges  mi^ht  gradually  be  extended,  so  as  in  the  end 
to  embrace  nearly  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  criminal  judge  and  the  court  of  circuit 
The  greatest  benefit  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  punchayets  in  criminal  Judicature; 
it  would  operate  both  as  a  check  and  an  aid  to  the  judge,  and  would  also  dimise  among 
the  people  improved  notions  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the  relative  rights  of  individuals  aira 
of  society.  The  measure  ought  not  at  first  to  be  hampered  by  precise  rules,  but  to  be  pro- 
bationary and  discretionary.  Rules  ought  to  follow  practice,  not  to  precede  it :  th^  could 
be  introduced  by  degrees,  as  experience  showed  their  propriety,  I  heartily  adopt  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's sentiments  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  nave  nothing  to  add  to  them. 

8.  My  opinion  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  Government  was  wrong  in  dis^ 
charging  itself  of  all  concern  in  judicature,  which,  without  any  bad  intenticm,  nury  become 
an  engine  of  the  greatest  oppression  and  practical  injustice  when  dissevered  from  the  rtat 
of  the  body  politic.  Its  union  with  the  rest  of  the  body  politic  cannot,  as  in  free  countries^ 
be  maintained  by  means  of  public  opinion,  or  popular  institutions,  of  which  the  latter  do 
not  exist,  and  the  voice  of  tne  former  is  not  heard,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
through  the  control  of  Qovemment.  A  member  of  council  should  preside  and  officiate  as 
chief  ludge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut.  The  suits  filed,  with  the  cause  of  action  in  each, 
should  be  regularly  reported  to  GovemmenL  The  Government  should  have  power  to  stay 
any  decree  for  a  time,  or  altogether,  and  when  it  saw  fit,  to  order  a  new  trial.  All  circular 
orders,  and  all  English  correspondence  should  be  laid  before  Government.  With  these  pre^ 
cautions,  the  system  of  judicature  would  be  guarded  against  being  at  variance  with  Hit 
general  system  of  internal  administration ;  and  the  Government  would  be  enabled,'  in  its 
executive  or  legislative  capacity,  to  exercise  all  the  control  over  it  which  the  public  welftie 
might  require. 

9.  I  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  appeals  of  right  should  be  greatly  limited 
in  number,  but  I  consider  the  amount  at  issue  to  oe  the  only  definite  rule  for  admittii^ 
them,  or  for  determining  the  tribunal  before  which  they  are  to  be  carried.  The  superior 
courts  should  in  all  cases  have  authority  to  admit  special  appeals,  and  that  authority  should 
be  exercised  according  tp  their  discretion.  They  should  also,  when  they  saw  fit,  be  allowed 
to  substitute  a  new  tnal  by  the  court  below,  for  a  special  appeal,  but  not  for  an  appeal  of 
right.  The  reversal  of  the  first  decree  by  the  superior  tribunal  should  not  be  ground  for 
anpther  appeal  of  right,  but  it  may  be  good  ground  for  a  special  appeal.  A  reversal  cep- 
tainly  implies  attention  and  thinkmg  for  itself  on  the  part  of  the  superior  tribunal,  but  it 
also  implies  difficulty  in  the  question  at  issue.  Combined  with  other  considerations  it  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  the  cause  to  be  tried  again. 

10.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  of  the  18th  of  February  1829,  have  raised  the 
(question  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  collective  and  individual  ^ency,  and  have 
intimated  an  inclination  of  opinion,  that  in  certain  respects  the  business  of  Socords  would  be 
better  done  by  single  commissioners.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  extent  to  which  individual  has 
recently  been  substituted  for  collective  agency  at  this  presidency,  both  because,  on  the 

Srinciple  of  unity  of  purpose,  I  consider  the  authority  which  was  vested  in  boards,  at  a 
istance  from  tne  seat  of  government,  highly  objectionable ;  and  also  because,  firom  the 
difficulty  which  had  arisen  m  effecting  a  regular  and  prompt  deUvery  of  the  jails,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  change  shomd  take  place,  and  that  of  subjecting  revraue 
and  police  affiurs  to  the  superintendence  of  one  and  the  same  authority  is  an  essential 
improvement.  On  motives  of  economy,  I  am  also  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  individual 
agency  in  some  other  instances.  But  viewing  the  general  question  with  reference  to  the  Madras 
presidency,  I  am  much  more  opposed  to  so  fundamental  a  change,  unless  under  some  urgent 
necessity,  or  for  some  great  and  unquestionable  benefit,  and  am  by  no  means  satisfied, 
that  even  abstractedly  considered,  the  universal  adoption  of  individual  i^ency  would  be 
advisable. 

11.  A  Board  of  three  or  four  members  is  not  merely  three  or  four  individuals  doing  the 
isame  thing  instead  of  its  being  ^oae  by  one.  They  not  only  correct  each  other's  oversights, 
and  temper  each  others  feelings,  but  tney  often  supply  each  others  defects  by  bringing  varied 
quaUfications  and  resources  to  their  task ;  accordingly  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  knovm  any  in- 
tricate subject  under  the  consideration  of  a  well  composed  collective  body,  upon  which,  in 
the  course  of  their  deliberations,  eadb  member  did  not  matmally  and  sincerely  modify  his 
original  views.  Indeed,  all  human  experi^ice  confirms  the  maxim,  that  in  counsel  there  is 
wisdom.  In  executive  measures,  activity  and  promptitude  are  of  vital  importance,  but  in 
a  superintending  and  controlling  authority  they  may  be  too  closely  allied  to  an  overbearing 
and  intermeddling  disposition;  and  valuable  as  they  are,  wherever  all  depends  upon  the 
energy  and  exertion  of  the  mon^ent,  it  is  true  also,  that  under  an  organized  and  setaed  sys- 
tem, the  vis,  inertuB  is  not  without  virtue.  Moreover,  the  views  and  proceedings  of  a  c<Jtec- 
tive  body  are  not  perceptibly  or  speedily  affiscted  by  changes  amongst  its  individual  menir- 
bers.  Ijiere  is  no  demise  or  a  Board,  and  its  measures  acquire  a  steadiness  and  stability, 
which  cannot  belong  to  those  of  successive  commissioners.  This  steadiness  becomes  ef 
infinitely  more  value  when  a  Board  is  viewed  not  merely  as  superintending  the  officers  of 
Qoverumeat^  but  as  advising  ^d  sometimes  resti^aining  the  Oovenunent  itsel£,    An  in<&- 
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vidaal  commissioiier  acting  in  the  same  capacity  would  be  liable  to  be  at  total  variance 
with  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  (what  would  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  such  a  system 
as  outs)  mighty  by  deference  to  views  entertained  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  by  means  of 
personal  intercourse,  be  brought  to  support,  or  even  to  suggest,  measures  against  which,  as 
member  of  a  board  influenc^  only  by  such  considerations  as  would  appear  upon  record, 
and  fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  nis  colleagues,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  remonstrate. 
One  of  the  few  securities  we  have  for  permanence  in  any  <^  our  arrangements  would  be  taken 
away  if  boards  and  courts  were  universally  supplanted  by  individual  commissioners. 

12.  Applying  the  general  question  to  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  I  conceive  that  the 
benefit  ^a  gr^iter  d^ree  of  individual  agency  and  responsibility  might  be  obtained  by 
a  division  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Board  among  its  several  members,  and  by  frequent 
circuits  of  inspection.  But  that  b^iefit  would  be  purchased  at  much  too  high  a  price  if  it 
cost  the  existence  of  an  institution,  which  has  never  failed  to  comprise  some  or  the  best 
talents  and  most  valuable  experience  of  the  public  service,  and  to  prove  itself  capable  of 
preeentiiig  to  its  superiors  the  soundest  and  most  enlightened  views  r^arding  the  condition 
of  the  people,  the  resources  of  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  science  of  good  government. 
Aft  a  body,  the  Madras  Board  of  itevenue  has  by  its  services  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to 
be  dissolved ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  the  incapacity  of  one  or  more  of  its  members 
lay  like  an  incubus  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  rest,  I  do  not  see  how  the  evil  would  be  cured 
hy  dispersing  them,  with  very  unequal  qualifications,  to  undertake  ^QU&l  duties,  and  to  exer- 
cise co-ordinate  authority  within  separate  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  The  incapable  members 
could  not  be  expected  to  become  efficient  commissioners.  The  only  evils  which  the  dis- 
persion of  the  members  <^  a  board  seems  calculated  to  remedy  are  those  of  its  business 
iallingJn  arrears  firom  it  havins  too  much  to  do,  or  of -its  failing  to  take  a  proper  interest  in 
its  duties  firom  the  languid  feelW  of  divided  responsibility.  There  is  no  pretence  for  im- 
puting the  latter  evil  to  the  Madras  Board  of  Kevenue,  and  if  the  former  exists  in  any 
degree^  I  trust  that  it  might  be  remedied  by  some  less  violent  and  injurious  measure  than 
the  dissolution  of  the  BowL 

13.  Commissions  of  revenue  in  lieu  of  the  Board  would  merely  be  principal  collectors 
absolved  firom  executive  duties,  and  deprived  of  the  practical  experience  and  minute  and 
intimate  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  in  the  course  of  discharging  them,  and  at  the 
Bune  time  vested  with  superintendence  over  a  much  wider  extent,  and  therefore  with  weaker 
effect  than  at  present.  To  place  the  present  collectors  and  principal  collectors  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  such  commissioners,  without  responsible  duties,  but  with  absolute  discre- 
tiooary  authority  to  issue  orders  to  their  servants,  and  to  interfere  with  their  arrangements, 
would  degrade  tne  most  valuable  local  officer  of  the  Madras  Government  into  anomer  per- 
a^'s  deputy,  and  both  damp  his  zesl  and  diminish  his  sense  of  responsibility.  Such  subor- 
dination of  ajQtbority,  without  corresponding  superiority  of  talent,  experience  or  duty,  would 
produce  uniform  dis^st  and  frequent  altercation;  even  where  bad  feeling  did  not  arise 
towards  the  commissioner,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  towards  his  native  establishment. 
Besides,  the  constant  changes  of  commissioners,  some  of  them  permanent  and  some  tem- 
porary, would  lead  unavoidwly  to  constant  chanees  or  suspensions  in  the  system  of  revenue 
management,  so  that  the  same  system  would  seUiom  be  actively  pursued  m  any  district  for 
a  few  years  tc^ether.  After  all,  too,  the  substaodtial  authority  in  a  district  must  necessarily 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  chaiged  with  responsible  duties,  and  cannot  in  effect  be 
tcansferred  to  any  other  officer  merely  exercising  supervision  over  him.  The  local  officer 
may  be  aided  and  stimulated  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  he  may  be  thwarted  and 
crippled ;  but  it  is  upon  his  exertion  that  the  welfiure  of  the  district  must  depend,,  and  his 
superior  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  his  substitute.  It  would  therefore  be  a  radical  mistake 
to  improve  the  controlling  part  of  one  system  at  the  expense  of  the  operative,  even  if  there 
were  lull  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  alterations  were  improvements.. 

14.  If  it  be  supposed  that  cases  of  malversation  which  elude  the  discovery  of  a  Board 
would  be  detected  by  a  commissioner,  I  believe  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  previous 
general  information  m  any  case  of  the  kind  which  has  occurred  under  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, but  that  tenderness  for  the  individual  or  false  delicacy,  or  aversioato  stand  forward 
as  accuser,  (motives  which  are  as  likely  to  influence  commissioners  ^  other  public  officers, 
and  the  influence  of  which  may  be,  and  I  expect  will  be,  overcome  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
as  effectually  as  by  a  commissioner)  have  prevented  the  suspicioos  which  it  excited  fron^ 
being  acted  upcm. 

15.  I  am  quite  sure  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  the  Madras  Oovemment 
would  be  incapable  of  superintending  the  proceeding  of  the  comimssimers  and  collectors 
under  them  with  due  effect,  unless  it  took  upon  itself  a.  great  portion  of  the  duty  now  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  for  that  .pun>ose  ^1"^%  increased  its  establishment,^ 
both  European  and  native.     It  cert^y  is  essential  to  tne  efficient  discharge  of  the  fimc- 

.  tioQs  of  Government  not  to  add  to  the  details  witK  which  the  Gbvemor  in  Council  is  already 
encumbered;  and  any  reference  calculated  to  be  attained  with  that  inconvenience  must 
necessarily  prove  fiedlacious. 

16.  I  do  not  comprehend  in  what  manner- the  principle  of  individual  agency  is  applicable 
to  the  Sudder  Adawlut;  and  it  does  no;fc  appear  to  me  that  such  an  apphcation  of  tne  prin- 
cijde  was  contemplated  by  the  Court  of  IMrectors.  With  a  great  variety  of  appellate 
jurisdictions  in  the  last  resort,  the  law  cojuld  never  be  settled  by  a  series  of  uniform  deci- 
sioiis^  and  litigation  under  circumstances  pi^cisely  similar  mignt  lead  to  the  most  contra- 
dictory result  As  the  court  is  already  constituted,  the  judges  can  decide  individually 
under  any  rules  which  are  found  expedient^  preserving  uniformity  ia  their  decisions,  and 
•till  living  to  Qo^aainment  the  benefit  of  their  upited  wi^om  and  experience  in  matters  of 
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legislation  of  genefal  principle^  or  of  unusual  difficulty.    I  conceive  it,  moreover,  to  be  open 

II L  to  the  most  weighty  objections  to  establish  ultimate  or  even  dominant  authorities  in  an^ 

— ^ — -^  .       general  department  of  public  affairs  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  ^vemment.    The  prac-t- 

Cdcutta  Civil      f^^^  jg  ^^  variance  with  the  principle  of  a  unity  of  purpose  in  our  internal  administration^ 

FinaoceConimittee.  each  auUiority  of  that  sort  being  m  fikct  an  imperuan  in  inmerio,  and  being  liable  to  as^ri 

its  own  independence  by  counteractmg  some  other  part  of  the  general  system :  ^ch  autho-^ 

lities,  4oo,  possess  no  influaice  except  what  their  official  acts  confer  upon  them ;  they  are 

shorn  of  the  beams  of  power,  and  are  apt  in  process  of  time  to  lose  the  reapect  and  confi-^ 

dence  of  the  public.  • 

17.  I  confess,  therefore,  that  under  the  considerations  which  I  have  freely  set  forth,  I 
should,  with  reference  to  the  Madras  presidency,  think  it  an  ill-advised  and  iincaHed^bt 
measure  to  break  un  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Sudder  Adawlut.  In  as  far  as  the  object 
k. to  provide  a  reaay  and-  efficient  supervision  in  the  remote  provinces,  I  doubt  much 
whether  experience  has  proved  that  mis-management  is  likely  to  be  greatest  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  presidency.  I  doubt  also  whether  mismanagement  has  generauy  been 
prevented  by  means  of  supervision,  or  brought  on  by  the  want  of  it.  The  great  object  is 
to  raise  the  qualifications  and  characters  of  the  executive  pubUc  functionaries,  not  to  set 
others  over  them  to  he  in  wait  for  their  errors  and  imperfections.  The  sye^tem  which 
best  answers  the  former  purpose  is  the  best ;  the  system  which  answers  it  well  is  too  good 
to  be  lightly  abandoned,  it  may  as  a  theory  be  defective,  and  even  in  practice  its  faults 
may  be  ^reat  and  numerous;  but  if  in  the  main  it  works  well  we  should  be  to  its  fiiult^ 
a  littie  ^hnd,  and  should  let  them  be  eclipsed  by  its  success.    There  are  many  mdications  of 

Sood  or  bad  mimagement  in  a  district  wnich  are  more  to  be  rehed  upon  than  ihe  commefi- 
ations  or  censuses  of  any  superintending  authority.  If  the  revenue  be  realized  with  punc^ 
tuality  and  facility ;  if  there  be  peace  and  good  order  among  the  people ;  if  the  local  officii 
displays  intelligence  and  regularity,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties;  if  the  voice  of 
complaint  is  not  heard  either  from  the  oppressed  or  through  the  cnannel  of  oth^  branches 
of  administration,  the  Government  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  management  is  goodt 
These  are  tests  which  cannot  mislead,  and  cannot  be  suppressed.  If  the  contrary  symptoms 
.  show  themselves,  the  Government  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  things  are  wrong,  and 
should  take  measures  to  set  them  right.  With  this  knowledge  before  it,  if  the  <3ovemment^ 
owing  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  dominions  and  its  duties,  is  unable,  through  its  loeltl 
officers,  to  apply  a- remedy,  the  state  of  the  case  would  not  be  improved  though  its  supe-' 
rior  boards  ana  courts  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the.  Government  is  too  unwieldy,  and  its  provinces  ought  to  be  dismembered  but  not  its 
institutions. 

18.  The  observations  which  I  have  made  have  refbtence  to  the  system  and  circiiin^ 
sUmoes  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  in  many  respecits 
they  may  be  inapplicable  to  the  pHresidencies  of  B^igal  and  Bombay.  With  re^urd  to  alt 
the  three  presidencies,  I  have  already  urged  that  the  primary  consideration  is  to  reduce 
our  expenses  within  the  limits  of  our  income.  Whatever  reforms  mi^ht  be  beneficial,  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion  calls  less  for  reform  than  for  retrenchinent ;  i  would  therefore  wish 
that,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  any  alterations  to  be  proposed  for  Madras  should  be 
limited  to  the  object  of  bringing  back  our  expenditure  to  the  scale  of  1838-24.  I  ami 
confirmed  in  the  desire  to  follow  mis  cautious  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary innovation,  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  civil  administration  actu- 
ally in  force  at  Madras.  It  has  been  successful  according  to  all  the  tests  by  which  it  <^an 
fairly  be  tried.  The  statement  below*,  for  20  years,  during  which  there  has  been  no 
aqcession  of  territory  to  thiat  presidency,  shows  that  the  revenue  has  been  collected  with 
suiprisine  regularity.  In  that  long  period  there  is  only  one  year  in  which  the  collections 
exceed  me  average  by  eight  per  cent.  They  never  have  fallen  so  much  as  six  per  cent; 
below  it.  The  average  of  the  first  ten  years  mils  short  of  the  general  average  by  one-and- 
a-half  per  cent* ;  that  of  the  last  ten  years  exceeds  it  in  the  same  small  proportion.  In  Eng- 
land, a  bad  harvest  has  been  stated  to  make  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  revalues ; 
but  the  period  liere  taken  includes  two  bad  harvests,  which  did  not  make  much  more  thto 
half  that  difference.    The  evidence  of  successful  administration  which  the  statement  affords 

^ must 

*  Actual  Collections  of  Revenue  in  the  Districts  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  for  2Q  Yeai^ 

averaging  4,ad>ii,ioo.  ^ 


' 

, 

Per  Centage» 

Per  Centage, 

YEARS. 

REVENUES. 

above  or 
below  Average. 

YEARS. 

REVENUES. 

above  or 
below  Average. 

1808-9 

4,09,30,000 

342 

1818-19      - 

,     4,20,62,000 

-95 

1809-10 

4,04,33,000 

4    7    - 

1819-20      - 

4,26,79,000 

-  13  11 

1810-11 

4,2l,ai,00O 

-  10   11 

l8ao-ii      - 

4,28,71,000 

152 

181I-.12 

3,98,38,000 

5  13    6 

1821-22      • 

4,32,92,000 

Q      5      2 

1812-13 

4,01,98,000 

4  15  11 

1822-23     - 

4,47.25,000 

5  11     3 

1813-14        . 

4,23,51,000 

-     1     6 

1823-24     - 

4,20,42,000 

-  10    2 

1814-15 

4,26,83,000 

-  14    ^. 

1824-25     - 

4,57,^2.000 

8-7 

1815-16        . 

4,24,49,000 

-    5    2 

1825-26     - 

4,38,93,000 

3  11  10 

1816-17 

4,18,06,000 

1     3     1 

1826-27     - 

4,34,^3»ooo 

-2   11     6 

1817-18 

4|26,02,000 

-  11    -- 

1827-28     - 

4,01,72,000 
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must  be  deemed  conclufliTe,  vthtn  it  is  borne  m  teiad  tbat  the  revenues  of  Mtdrts  9M  Tery 
high,  and  depend  mamly  upon  mnnnal  aettlemeikts.  No  miUtaiy  force  has  for  a  looff  courBe 
oTyeant  been  in  any  district  resorted  to  for  the  coUection  of  the  revenue ;  'neither  v>r  years 
past  has  military  force  been  called  in  to  pres^re  peace  and  good  order;  gang  rcAberies^ 
iumiUtuous  affiraysy  and  re^tance  of  public  authority,  are  offences  of  very  rare  occumnee ; 
«uid  to  all  this,  civil  justice  is  promptly  and  satisfactorily  dispensed,  and  the  v?hole  system 
of  internal  administratioa  is  understood  by  the  people  and  the  officers  of  GoremmraA,  and 
.has  acquired  a  ^^haracter  of  stability  which  time  alone,  and  not  the  most  skilful  contrivance 
can  coi^r.  In  short,  although  the  institutions  of  the  Madras  presid^iey  certainly  admit  of 
improvement,  and  m  paxticukur  ought  to  be  adapted  more  than  they  actually  are  to  the 
gieat  duties  of  ameliorating  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people,  yet  they  do  so  fiyr 
answer  the  mem  purposes  of  civil  goveittOMBt,  that  it  is  mmecessary  to  hurry  on  their 
fevisioB,  and  would  oe  rash  to  hacard  the  practical  advantages  resulting  Iran  Uiem  for  the 
flake  of  any  speculative  reform. 

19.  I  may  also  observe,  that  if  extensive  and  radical  chances  should  be  found  necessary  at 
either  or  both  of  the  other  presidencies,  I  deem  it  most  fortunate  that  the  8t^:e  of  thmgs 
admits  of  at  least  deferring  the  introduction  of  the  same  chances  at  Madras.  Whatever 
oew  system  may  be  adopted  must  at  first  be  probationary,  and  it  is  desirable  that  experi- 
ments should  be  varied  rather  than  uniform.  The  system  tried  at  either  of  the  other  pr&> 
«id^icies  may  be  compared  in  its  effects  with  the  system  continued  at  Madras,  and  the 
benefit  of  two  experiments  thus  obtained.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  certain  that  one  and 
the  same  system  will  even  ultimately  be  foimd  best  adaj^d  to  the  whole  extent  of  India. 
What  is  necessary  for  one  presidency  may  be  superfluous  at  another,  and  injurious  at 
tlie  third.  The  oimensions  and  compact,  or  struggling  arrangements  of  the  territory,  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  peoj^  the  degree  of  their  advancement  in  civilization,  the 
existence  or  want  of  particular  instituti<ms,  may  all  contribute  to  recommend  a  difference  of 
3yat«n  for  the  different  fMresidencies,  or  for  different  parts  of  the  same.  Uniformity  of 
system,  under  circumstances  essentmlly  unlike,  is  really  the  most  pernicious  species  of 
diversity. 

20.  It  seems  proper  that  I  should  explicitly  describe  the  system  of  civil  administration 
for  the  Madras  territories,  which  would  arise  out  of  the  principles  I  support,  and  which,  in 
noiy  judgment,  all  our  reforms  ought  at  least  to  tend  to.  It  ought  practically  to  be  carried 
on  as  fiu*  as  possible  by  the  natives,  and  ought  in  all  its  branches  to  keep  up  an  intimate 
cnnnexion  with  the  Government.  The  European  officers  ought  merely  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  natives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  form  the  links  by  which  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  is  maintained.  All  civil  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  exercised  by 
natives;  but,  beyond  a  limited  amount,  ought  to  be  exercised  only  at  the  station  of  dn  £u<* 
ropean  officer,  wno  ought  to  be  empowered  to  order  a  new  trial,  or  to  admit  a  special  appeal 
to  another  native  judge,  and  under  whose  direction  all  decrees  ought  to  be  executed.  The 
ereat  bulk  of  criminsd  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  magistrates  and  their  assistants,  and 
^y  criminal  judges  and  registrars,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  natives  at  the  station  of  the  Eu- 
ft^iean  judge,  under  whme  dmetion  their  sentences  ought  to  be  set  aside  or  executed. 
Higher  offmces  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  European  iudge,  with  refer^ice  in  certain  cases  to 
the  Foujdarry  Adawlut.  The  use  of  punchayets  ought  to  be  freely  resorted  to  in  these  trials ; 
but  in  the  bemming  unfettered  by  rules,  wd  lefb  to  the  discretion  of  the  presidency  judffe, 
under  the  oroers  of  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut  and  Gk)vemment.  In  civil  cases  the  Sudder 
'Adawlut  ought  to  be  iMupowered  to  recdive  special  appeals  from  the  native  judge  of  appeal 
ibr  trial  before  native  judees  sitting  under  their  superintendence,  and  to  allow  or  disallow 
the  final  decrees  of  these  last  jud^s.  If  disallowed,  they  should  order  a  new  trial,  and  in 
the  ead  should  take  the  orders  of  uovemment  before  the  decrees  were  executed.  In  cri- 
minal cases  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut  ought  to  dispose  of  the  ixibh  lequired  to  be  referred  to 
them.  In  both  branches  of  jurisdiction  the  Sudder  and  Foujdarry  Adawlut  ought  to  exercise 
tt  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  operation  of  the  whole  system,  and  take  care  to  bring  it 
ccMistantly  and  fully  under  the  review  of  Government. 

21.  Pcihce  ou^ht  to  be  in  the  same  hands  as  land  revenue,  the  nuun-sprmg  of  civil  go- 
vemmait  in  India;  and  the  aim  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  to  raise  the  character  and 
4|ttalifications  of  the  local  officers  to  whom  they  are  committed.  Although  th^  may  not 
come  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  it  would  only  degrade  and  deteriorate 
th^n,  without  rendering  them  more  sare  or  more  capable,  to  treat  them  with  distrust,  to 
undervalue  them,  and  employ  the  choice  taletd  of  the  service  to  watch  over  them.  If,  too, 
-the  efficient  officers  are  superintended,  who  is  to  superintend  the  superintendants?  The 
efficient  officers,  whatever  system  we  follow,  can  be  superintended  with  effect  only  by  themr 
'selves,  or  by  others  through  the  medium  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  All  other  superin- 
'  tendence  will  but  serve  to  embarrass  them,  and  to  delude  their  superiors.    The  {principal 

collector  therefore  (where  there  is  one)  ought  to  be  dialled  with  executive  duties  as  well 
as  the  sub-collector.  When  a  district  is  large,  it  ought  to  have  a  principal  collector,  with 
one  or  more  ^b-coUectors  under  him ;  when  it  is  small  a  collector  is  enough :  under  the 
collectors  should  be  an  efficient  native  establishment;  over  them,  an  efficient  Board  of  Re- 
venue at  the  presidency.  The  Board  of  Revenue  should  watch  all  indications  of  good  or 
bad  management,  and  its  members  should  occasionally  visit  the  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  collectors  on  the  spot,  and  satisfying  their  minds  on  jpomts  which 
may  seem  to  call  for  local  inquiry.  The  Boaid  ought  also  to  keep  Government  fully  informed 
of  the  state  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

22.  The  Government  ought  to  combine  the  information  drawn  from  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
and  Board  of  Revenue,  and  from  all  other  sources,  so  as  to  judge  how  far  the  whole  system 
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.  .|.  x>f  mtemal  administration  is  beneficial  and  successliily  or  the  contrary,  and  ought  to  intei» 

*^**  pose  its  authority  as  the  general  interests  of  the  people  may  require. 

C  1    t*   r*  '1    ^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  extent  of  the  presidency,  or  the  scattered  position  of  its  district  come  to  pc©^ 

FhianceCo^^ittee.  ^^^^®  ^^^  exercise  of  concentrated  authority,  either  by  the  Sudder  Adawlut  and  Beam  of 

™  Revenue,  or  by  the  Government,  a  second  or  subordinate  government,  with  all  its  compofiest 

parts,  as  far  as  they  may  be  necessary,  should  be  set  over  a  portion  of  the  overCTown  or 

misshapen  territories,  rather  than  break  up  the  unity  of  the  scneme  of  administration. 

24.  The  scheme  does  not  pretend  to  be  perfect :  perfection  belongs  not  to  human  institu- 
tions under  the  most  favouraole  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  visionary  to  look  for  it  ia 
the  government  of  unnumbered  millions  of  various  kindreds  and  tongues  and .  nations  by  a 
slender  ephemeral  band  oi  foreigners.  It  may  be  objected  also  that  the  scheme  bears  aa 
arbitrary,  character :  so  it  does ;  but  a  government  founded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  and 
maintained  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  must  needs  be  arbitrary.  Liberal  institutions  wiU 
not  coalesce  with  arbitrary  authority,  and  the  attempt  to  combine  the  two  only  frustrates 
the  purposes  of  the  government,  even  when  they  are  beneficial,  and  puts  the  people  under 
subjection  to  many  tyrants  instead  of  one. 
^  25.  I  have  connned  myself  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and  the  statement  of  general 

results,  and  am  desirous  of  refraining  from  the  appUcationr  of  them  in  detail  to  our  existing 
establishments  until  it  be  ascertained  how  far  they  obtain  the  sanction  of  Gt>veniment 
From  that  rule  I  would  only  depart  to  such  extent  as  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  scale  of  public  expenaiture  to  the  standard  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
prescribed  for  it,  and  which  the  state  of  the  public  finances  renders  imperative.  To  that 
extent  I  propose,  in  a  separate  paper,  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  Madras  presidency  on  the  principles  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain.  With  a  view  to 
such  further  alterations  as  on  general  grounds  may  be  advisable  there  or  elsewhere,  or  on 
the  ground  of  retrenchment  may  be  necessary  at  either  of  the'  other  presidencies,  I  would 
recommend  that  if  they  are  of  a  radical  or  sweeping  nature,  we  should  state  to  Government 
the  principles  which,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  rebate  the  system  of-  internal  administra- 
tk>n,  and  should  apply  for  their  instructions  for  our  giiidance  m  drawing  up  a  scheme  for 
carrying  them  into  practice. 

Calcutta,  8th  March  1830.  (signed)        D.  HilL 


(13.) — LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Fmance  Committee  to  the  Govwuor-general  in 
(13.)  Letter  from  (Council  at  Bengal;  dated  95th  October  1830. 

Committee,  on  Ja-  11*    t    «j 

dicial  and  Revenue        ,   My  Lord,  ^   ,       ^  .^       .  .  ,     ,^ 

Administration;  I^  commencmg  the  revision  of  the  establishments  of  the  three  presidencies,  with  toe 

35  October  1830.  view  of  bringing  me  charges  down  to  the  standard  of  1823-24,  we  stated  to  your  Lcxtlship 
in  Council  that  retrenchment  of  expense,  and  not  general  reform,  was  the  primary  object 
we  had  in  view,  and  that  in  the  suggestions  offered  by  us  we  should  adhere  as  far  as  pos* 
sible  to  the  existing  system.  We  at  the  same  time  mtimated  that  when  no  other  mode  of 
effecting  reductions  to  the  necessary  extent  appeared  to  be  practicable,  we  should  consider 
ourselves  at  libertjr  to  propose  new  arrangements  founded  upon  those  principles  which  we 
concurred  in  thinking  it  expedient  to  adopt  in  providing  for  the  civil  administration  ot  the 
country. 

2.  In  conformity  with  the  above  principles,  the  only  essential  changes  recommended  by 
*  Report  of  the  us  in  regard  to  Madras  *,  were  the  modification  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit  and  Appeal,  the 
FinanceCommittee,  abolition  of  the  ofBce  of  r^istrar,  and  the  extension  of  the  yowers  of  native  juciqgea.  In 
dated  5  May  1830.  Bengal  f,  however,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  requisite  reduction  of  expense  could  only  be 
App.  (20.)  effected  by  a  somewhat  more  extensive  change  of^system;  and  at  Bombay  the  arrangements 

t  Ditto,dated  actually  adopted  by  the  Government,  involving  an  almost  ccMnplete  alteration  of  thdr 

12  July  1830.  judiciary  establishments,  we  were  compelled  to  enter  fully  4:  into  the  consideration  of  the 
t  Ditto^  dated  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  all  local  arrangements  for  the  civil  administration  of  the 

aoSeptcmber  1830.  c^^^ry.  r  •       •      -.         u  1    u  .u  x  .u         u     u       •«* 

App.  (18.)  ^*  ^^  so  wide  a  sphere  of  inquiry  it  could  scarcely  happen  that  there  should  exist  an 

entire  concurrence  of  opinion  on  all  points ;  and  the  views  of  our  second  member  in  r^ard 

to  some  important  questions  involvea  in  the  system  adopted  at  Bombay  differing  from  those 

entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  we  have  the  honour  01  submitting  herewith 

§  Minute  by  Mr.      ^  copy  of  a  Minute  §,  wherein,  as  intimated  in  die  postcript  of  our  Report  of  the  20th  September 

Mackenzie,  dated      last,  he  has  explained  the  sentiments  entertained  by  him,  together  with  the  observations  H  of 

I  October  1830.       our  senior  member  on  some  of  the  matters  discussed  in  that  paper. 

II  Minute  by  Mr.  4.  The  Committee  propose  to  take  an  early  opportunity  or  submitting. a  separate  report 
Hill,  dated  8  March  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  agency  of  individuals  could  be  advantsjgeously  substituted 
1 830.  App.  (la.)  for  that  of  collective  boards.  In  the  meantime,  the  third  member  deems  it  sufficient  to  refer. 
Ditto,  ditto,  dated  for  an  explanation  of  his  views  regarding  the  judicial  and  revenue  administration,  to  his 
19  October  1830.  Minute  1|  of  the  16th  June  1829,  and  to  the  regular  Reports  of  the  Committee  already 
IT  Submitted  to  Go-  furnished,  and  to  state  his  concurrence  with  the  second  member  in  thinking  that  the  pro- 
vernment  in  a  Let-  yincial  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit  might,  without  any  other  delay  than  would  necessarily 
ter  from  the  Fi-  attend  the  adoption  of  the  arrangement,  be  safely  abohshed  at  Madras,  by  still  fioth^ 
d*^q  F^b"'^^^'    enlarging,  as  at  Bombay,  the  criminal  and  civil  powers  of  the  local  EuropeEin  and  naStire 

.830.  App'^(?T.)  j^^s*^-  5.  it 
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c:   5.  It  Ml  aatisfiu^tory  to  find  that  there  is  a  genend  concurrence  in  our  committee  in' regard      '      HI 

4o  the  essential  principles  of  reform  proper  to  be  appUed  to  the  local  administration  of [^ 

ladtt,  and  that  whatever  variety  of  opmion  may  exist  in  following  out  those  principles,  does  .     ..  Letter  from 

ilot  in  any  degree  tend  to  bring  in  question  the  finandal  results  it  has  been  the  object  of  our  Committee,  oa  Ju* 

npoits  to  establish.  dicial  and  Revenue 

;  We  have  Slc  '  AdminuitraUOD; 

we  nave,  ^c.  ^^  q^^^  ^g^^^ 

(signed)  I>.  Hill, 

f  Holt  Machenziej 

;  .  JohnBcLx. 


^  (         ,  (Enclosure.)— MINUTE  of  HoU  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  dated  1st  October  1830. 

!•  Having  examined  the  establishments  entertained  at  the  three  presidencies,  I  now  wish  Minute  of 

to  record  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  in  re^d  to  the  principles  to  be  followed     Holt  Mackenzie, 
in  all  local  arrangements  for  the  judicial  and  revenue  administration  of  tois  country^  so  lonff  Esq. 

at  least  as  it  shall  be  governed  according  to  the  system  now  established  b}r  the  British  i  October  1830. 
*ParUament;  and  though!  can  scarcely  exoect  that  much  authority  will  be  given  to  any 
remarks  or  suggestions  I  may  venture  to  oner  on  so  difficult  a  subiect,  even  with  reference 
to  this  presidency^  1  will  not  the  less  freely  submit  the  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me 
in  regara  to  the  country  generally,  believing  that  the  discussion,  though  it  ma^  often  expose 
my  want  of  informatioiv  can  scarcely  fan  to  call  forth  the  knowledge  of  others  better 
informed. 

2.  I  shall  generally  follow  the  paper  which  I  wrote  last  year  on  the  first  perusal  of 

Mr.  Bax's  minute,  because  I  still  adhere,  in  its  main  outlines,  to  the  scheme  I  then  sketched.  Dated  i6Juaei839, 
^ut  since  that  paper  was  written,  Mr.  Bayley  has  recorded  his  joainute  on  the  administra- 
ition.of  civil  justice,  and  some  important  minutes  have  consequently  been  submitted  by  the 
Sudder  Court  of  this  presidency,  two  of  the  judges  of  which  court  (Ross  and  TumbuU) 
with  Mr,  W.  W.  Bird,  nad  been  previously  good  enough  to  peruse  my  note,  and  to  give 
tne  their  opinions  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it.  Discussions  nave  likewise  been 
in  progress  between  the  Government  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  committee 
also  has  gone  fully  into  the  consideration  of  points  then  less  perfectly  developed,  and  on 
'some  the  sentiments  of  Government  have  been  more  or  less  distinctly  expressed.  Hence 
has  been  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  modifying  and  explaining  various  passages  of  the 
.j>aper  above-mentioned ;  and  tnough  I  have  not  time  to  re-write  the  whole,  still  less  to  refer 
^specifically  to  the  several  points  on  which  my  sentiments  may  agree  or  difier  from  those  of 
'others,  I  oeg  that  this  paper  may  now  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  our  report  on  the 
^Bengal  civil  establishment,  referring  particularly  to  the  statements  which  constitute  the 
Japp^ix  of  that  report. 

3.  I  would  once  for  all  remark,  that,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  herein- 
after stated,  as  of  all  other  general  principles,  Government  must  necessarily  look  to  acci- 
dental and  temporary  circumstances.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  general  plan  be  an  expedient 
Mne,  there  must  exist  fit  instruments  in  the  required  quantity  to  give  effect  to  it.  But  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  anticipate  all  the  circumstances  which  are  likely  from  time  to 
time  to-  oppose  the  universal  adoption  of  what  we  may  recommend.  Our  recommendation 
xnust  thereiore  be  taken  merely  as  the  general  rules  we  should  wish  to  see  followed,  when 
no  impediment  exists.  The  practical  application  of  them  with  reference  to  temporary  or 
local  considerations  belongs  to  other^ ;  I  venture,  however,  to  express  a  confident  assurance, 
^that  if  any  project  for  the  bettgr  or  more  economical  government  of  India  be  impeded^  by 
the  indiscriminate  choice  of  the  persons  who  are  destined  to  public  life  here,  the  home 
authorities  will  readily  adopt  the  measure  necessary  to  secure  a  better  selection ;  1  assume, 
consequently,  that  all  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  are  or  will  be  men  of  fair  capacity 
and  cnaracter,  fully  qualified  to  discharge^  after  a  sumcient  course  of  service,  the  duties 
^hich  attach  to  the  collectors  and  magistrates  of  districts,  and  that  a  large  number  of  them 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  more  difficult  and  important  duties  that,  belong  to  the  admini»- 
Oration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice. 

4L  Now,  if  the  case  .be  so,  I  must,  as  a  general  objection  against  our  existing  system, 

express  my  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  drawing  any  arbitrary  and  absolute  line  of  sepa* 

^^tion  between  the  revenue  and  judicial  officers  of  Government,  especially,  in  an  unsettled 

€u>untry :  there,  the  acts  of  the  revenue  authorities  affect  most  widely  the  interests^of  society ; 

they  touch  at  every  point  the  properties  and  institutions  for  the  protection  of  which  the 

"courts  are  instituted ;  their  duties  are  indeed  mainly  of  a  judicial  character,  and  on  their 

decision  depends  the  worth  (I  might  almost  say  the  existence)  of  the  most  valuable  parts 

of  the  property  of  the  country.     It  would  be  preposterous,  therefore,  to   urge  a  want  of 

confidence  in  men  so  trusted,  as  a  reason  for  not  entrusting  them  avowedly  with  judicial 

,  functions.     Nor  does  the  separation  of  the  departments  operate  in  fact  to  establish  any  real 

check  upoti  either,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  most  important  interests  of  Government  or  of 

the  community ;   for  under  the  plan  of  separation,  both  are  supreme  in  their  own  sphere, 

and  each  may,  in  an  unsettled  country  at  least,  exert  so  wide  an  influence,  as  to  make  all 

that  remains  a  matter  of  indifference.    The  revenue  authorities  may  beggar  the  people  by     . 

blunders  or  extortion,  or  may  squander  the  government  resources  in  ignorance  or  des^, 

?ret  the  matter  will  never  fall  within  the  junsdiction,  nor  probably  come  within  the  1uk)w- 
edge  of  the  courts,  smd  the  latter  may  similarly  set  Ia>v  and  justice  at  defiance, , without 
734.  t  interference 
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*""""■"■""       intearferebee  by  the  former.    Were  it  not  indeed  that  our  fiystein,  and  the  temas  nsed"-  tA 

I^II*  describe  it,  have  giv^i  a  contrary  habit  of  thonght,  we  shonid  at  mice  perceive  how  ineoK*' 

— — — ,  .        itst^it.  it  ia  to  flpeak  of  controlling  our  revenue  officers  by  tribunah  who  are  not  aUovfcd 

^Cakatta  Civil  ,    ^  wfai^r  in  deciding  the  grand  question  of  the  quantum  of  assessmant  to  ht  demanded; 

FifmnceCommutee*  Contrasted  with  the  mass  of  property  thus  left  to  the  decision  of  the  revenue  men  in  tlM 
unsettled  districts,  all  that  becomes  matter  of  litieati<m  in  the  Adawlut  is  insimifieantf 
for  to  the  revenue  authorities  it  belongs  to  say,  whether  the  estate  of  every  Isoidowner  ia 
those  districts  shall  be  valuable  or  worthless,  and  whether  miUions  diall  culttvato  their 
paternal  fields  in  comfort  and  independence,  or  shall  toil  in  poverty,  or  suffer  exile ;  and  ia 
the  few  cases  in  which  our  collectors  are  sued,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  matten 
are  now  arranged,  there  be  any  solid  reason  to  anticipate  a  better  judjzment  fiN>m  the  jud^ 
excepting  on  grounds  that  would  imply  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  ranctionaries,  an  entue 
unfitness  for  the  trust  actually  confid^  to  them^ 

6.  Nay,  the  existing  plan  of  sepanttion  must  act  powerfully  against  the  efficient  of  the 
Adawluts,  by  depriving  them,  especially  the  higher  courts,  of  Uie  means  of  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  information  necessary  to  a  just  judgment  on  the  matters  whidi  they  lave 
to  decide ;  and  it  does  not  lefs  tend  to  weaken  the  control  of  the  superior  revenue  antho^ 
rities :  for  to  say  nothing  of  distance,  the  officers  of  each  department  see  only  one  half  of 
ihe  societies  wim  which  they  have  to  deal.  In  every  case  that  occurs  there  must  be  an 
ignorance  of  a  number  of  particulars  that  would  otherwise  he  fiuniliar,  or  they  have  to 
obtain  a*  knowledge  of  them  through  the  means  of  a  long  and  laborious  inquiry. 

6.  So  long,  indeed,  as  England  shall  govern  India  on  the  plan  now  estabUshed  by 
Parliament,  to  which  of  course  we  must  ccmform,  the  only  chance  I  concdve  of  our  haviw 
such  an  administration  as  shall  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people,  and  as  shal 
c<nitain  within  itself  those  seeds  of  improvement  which  must  be  cultivatea  by  thdr  co-ope* 
ration^  is  to  be  sought  in  the  completest  possible  unity  of  purpose  throughout  all  die  dqiai4» 
ments  and  in  all  their  grades,  for  it  is  only  thus  we  can  hope  to  maintain  diat  moiai 
control,  which  will  enable  us  safely  to  delegate  to  natives  tiiose  duties  which  most  bi 
confided  to  Ihem,  if  we  would  really  do  justice.  Without  this,  Gbvemment  nmst,  I  fear,  fid 
either  to  maintain  its  own  rights,  or  to  protect  those  of  its  subjects.  It  will  be  perpetually 
vadllatine  between  the  two  objects,  instead  of  consistently  pursuing  the  course  by  wliidk 
they  are  best  to  be  combined,  and  the  subordinate  functionanes  will  be  fi^uently  thrown 
into  a  position  of  hostility  and  counteraction,  tmling  to  effect  to-day  what  to*inorrow  vriU  be 
destroyed :  baffled  in  every  schone  that  embraces  more  than  the  adjustment  of  acme  partis 
and  temporary  interest;  deprived  of  all  means  they  ought  to  possess,  of  antidpatu^  or 
directing  the  consequences  of  their  acts^  all  wiU  be  fuUy  armed  for  purposes  of  mischief  no 
one  win  have  sij^cient  power  foir  protection.  In  a  word,  to  disjoin  the  several  parts  of 
govemm^it,  in  a  country  which  is  not  self-governed*,  is  like  placing  the  diffident  memben 
of  the  body  in  charge  of  difierait  physicians,  severaJly  acting  with  their  respective  liinha 
aoecntlin^  to  individuu  theory,  without  reference  to  the  treatment  of  other  parts,  and  eadi 
holdfflg  in  his  hand  the  power  of  destroying  hfe,  but  helpless  to  save,  firom  the  blunders  ^ 
his  brrairai.    It  is  to  animate  the  lifeless  mtme  with  a  plurality  of  souls. 

^.  At  this  presidencyatleastyourfitilures  may,  I  think,  mainly  be  traced  to  the  want  of  an 
suffidentlv  strong  connectine  link  between  the  several  departments ;  and  above  dl,  I  would 
dej^ore  the  relinquishment  by  Government  of  its  proper  control  over  the  administratioQ  of 
cml  justice. 

8.  Of  police  I  need  scarcely  speak,  because  every  one  seems  to  allow  that  it  bdongs  to 
die  execurive  government,  though  accidentally,  and  I  ihmk  i^ainst  all  sound  principle,  muted 
here  with  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  But  even  supposing  ou^  judeei 
eonfeied  to  their  proper  duties,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  of  a  complete  s^aratioii 
between  the  judicial  and  executive  authority,  if  elsewhere  sound,  is  here  misplaced.  The 
iudicial  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  executive  acnninistration.  Though  in  fi^ee  countries  it  may 
belong  to  the  people,  in  a  despotism  it  must  belcmg  to  the  ruler  or  his  delegates ;  and  to 
put  judges  arbitrarily  over  the  people,  whom  the  people  cannot  control,  and  to  leave  thes 
unoontrmled^  is  to  abandon  the  most  sacred  duty  ot  supreme  power ;  Goveinmait,  iheaeeSotef 
by  relmauishing  wholly  the  judicial  functions  to  inferior  agehts,  must,  I  think,  alienate  its 
subject  directiiy,  by  the  denial  of  a  hearing  to  the  ii^ured,  and  indirectly,  by  encouiaging 
mal-culministration. 

9.  Our  plan  must,  I  imi^ine,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  every  notion  of  govenunenfr 
wUeh  a  native  of  the  countrv  can  be  expected  to  entertain.  To-^my  he  finds  to  his  cost 
tbtt  the  revenue  authorities  liave  vast  and  almost  uncontrolled  power,  they  are  the  masters 
of'  his  destiny :  to-morrow  he  is  told  they  can  do  nothing  to  secure  for  him,  firom  the 
m^mest  retainer  of  the  court,  the  property  thejr  created,  after  a  lojne  and  anxious  punuit 
of iusticehe  may  have  established,  by  a  practical  decision,  his  right  to  his  patranontal 
village^  But  the  tribunal  which  has  awarded  him  possession  can  do  nothing  to  maintain  it 
Mainst  the  invasion  of  the  assessor.  He  looks  in  vain  for  that  completeness  of  fimetioD 
which  naturally  enters  into  his  idea  of  a  ruler ;  the  subordination  of  ranks  he  would  imdefw 
stand;  he  might  comprehend  the  del^ation  of  powers  subject  to  special  restrictions;' 

but 

*  This  condition  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  because  the  self-government  of  the  p^opk  wS 
introduce  entirely  new  principles  of  action ;  and  in  maintainiDg  what  may  seem  rather  arbitrary  doetriaeiy 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  urging  them  only  under  the  system  by  whieh  all  piiUic  fuuctioaaries  are 
arbitrarily 'appointed  by  the  Government,  not  as  advocating*  the  continuance  of  such  a  system* 
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iMit  %  dMobii  of  anlfaoiity^  which  leares  the  amntry  without  a  master,  a  deleg^tioii  of 
pofiver  which  stops  Goveraoient  of  its  supreinacy^  or  leaves  it  supieme  <mly  when  opposed 
p>  its  subjects,  amst  pass  his  powers  of  imagination,  and  we  cannot  wcMider  if  he  be  reauced 
to  the  alteraatiye  of  diaigiiig  lus  rakrs  with  indifiference  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  or  c£ 
ssfening  tp  destiny  the  good  and  evil  they  bestow.  Piactieally,  the  interference  necessary 
f»  awmitain  on  the  part  of  GoveBUBent  a  amtiol  awet  its  judicial  as  irall  as  the  revenue 
i^&eers^  woidd  not  be  firand  burthensome ;  less  so  probably  than  the  ^reqoeat  inteipositioa 
in  mdi^ual  cases  whidi  is  actually  exerosed  in  the  revenue  deptrteeot,  and  of  which  the 
decaaons  would  be  rarer  if  there  was  umty  of  acti<»L m iba  diffiQient  branches;  fcur  isa) 
meaboA  is  not  exercised  through  a  busy  intenneddling  with  tkt  daiaals  of  iiiidividttal  cases^ 
foid  the  effioiency  of  a  ruler  is  to  be  measaied  not  by  what  he  does^  Imt  by  what  he  causes 
tobedone^ 

10.  It  may  be  worth  remarking^  that  while  under  the  ComwaUis  scheme,  the  supreme 
j^eialas  wdl  as  suprane  revome  authority  remained  with  the  Goverranent)  the.sepa^ 
tatkmof  Ae  inferior  aatbcmties  under  the  rules  of  1793,  was  not  aiade  until  the  perpetual 
jtetttement  was  conduded ;  the  same  principle  was  followed  in  Benares.  The  terms  med 
hj.  Lord  ComwaUis  show  his  belief  (well  or  ill4bunded  is  apart  fixMn  the  presoit  question) 
teat  the  ri^t  erf"  the  gieat  body  <^  the  people  had  been  ascertained  and  recorded,  and  that 
he  mlied  iqpon  the  oourts  formaiirtainingvmat  was  so  recorded  nmkr  the  chargesincidentto* 
tke^wtaauy  occuiienoes  and  tiansactiotts  of  private  life^  not  as  fit  instnmients  to  meet  tba 
exigencies  of  an  unsettled  country,  and  to  bnng  mto  ord^  the  chaos  there  existing.  He 
^ever  thought  of  having  separate  authorities  for  the  adiustmaat  of  matters  requarb^  adjustr 
rnent  during  the  progress  of  a  settlement;  and  afker  all  he  reserved,  as  above  noticed)  the 
sapmae  appellate  jurisdiction  to  ibe  Govanor-goieral  in  Council.  Those,  consequently^ 
jAq  ^I^eal  to  him  and  to  his  system  as  prescribing  the  separation  of  Government  from 
its  jaudal  servants,  and  of  jumcial  from  revenue  functions,  pending  temporary  settl&v 
fcarnfii,  stmn^y  overlook  the  real  hiCts  of  the  case.  Whatever  weight  be  given  to  his 
mmihoinkjf  it  is  plain,  that,  to  say  the  least,  his  measures  imply  nothing  in  &vour  of  a  ch^pa^ 
fali^  of  departments,  in  places  wherein  no  permanent  settlement  has  been  made.  Tim 
^jstinrijen  it  seems  to  be  very  inqportaj^  to  keep  clearly  in  view;  for  in  the  districts  per-i 
wmnsntly  settled,  our  executive  revenue  officers  nave  so  little  power  or  influence,  Ibat  uiuesa 
wn  were  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  systan  of  managemait,  we  need  scarcely  look  witb 
nancbande^  to  the  means  of  controlling  them.  The  establishment  of  a  good  poliee,  and 
ttie  due  administration  of  criminal  and  cavil  justice,  (the  latter  should  secure  the  ri^its  of 
the  state  not  less  than  those  of  individuals,)  are  in  su<^  districts  the  objects  of  paraJnoui^ 
iuaportanea;  and  while  the  revenue  managemaot  of  the  oountty  is  left  to  the  zemiadwrs,  an4 
'#«r  eoUectors  have  merely  to  do  with  names  and  figures,  the  question  of  employing  them  m 
jpdicaai  duties  may  be  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  mere  question  of  economy  and  the 
yaKficndion  of  juwaal  officers.  In  so  far  as  the  revenue  department  is  conoemedy  the 
inrmeipla  of  the  permanent  lemindary  settlement  seems  to  be  quiesc^ioe,  and  upon  that 
wiaciple  (I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  defend  it,)  our  collect<Hs  oi^ht  apparently  to  hav^ 
but  little  to  do,  if  not  required  to  meddle  with  mattes  in  which  they  cannot  usefully 
pAerfiase ;  and  the  metaa  oi  controlling,  them  diould  be  proportionately  simple;  they  may 
asdeed  be  often  advantageously  employed  as  magwtrates,  as  various  ^other  classes  might 
ppobaMy  be;  but  the  reason  will  be,  not  that  their  revenue  and  nwgist^rial  duties  hav& 
any  tfau^  in  common,  but  that  the  former  are  not  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time*  Under  such 
dioumstances,  if  Govetnment  maintain  its  place,  a  separation  in  the  subordinate  authorities 
teed  belittle  objected  to,  if  it  be  not  found  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  expense  ;^and  if 
the.  plan  of  separation  were  maintained,  the  place  of  smne  of  our  collectors  might  be  filled 
by  well  paid  natures.  In  unsettled  districts,  or  in  districts  in  which  a  regular  settlement 
brings  me  ccdleotor  in  communication  with  the  body  of  the  people,  the  case  is,  as  I  have 
^beady  said,  altogether  difierent ;  there  it  seems  to  be  of  very  sreat  importanoe  that  die 
■iinnyment  of  tte  revenue  and  police  should  be  in  the  same  handjB,  and  itisseareely  less  to^ 
be  desrnd  that  the  control  of  revenue  afiairs,  and  ibe  administratkm  of  civil  justice,  in  sc^ 
far  as  concerns  landed  property,  should  be  closely  conneeted.  By  not  exeroisiag  revenue 
powers,  the  magistrates  must  relinquish  the  means  of  acquiring  the  most  valiiable  iiiforma^ 
tioR  wJidoL  such  officers  can  possess :  they  are  deprived  of  ahm>st  the  only  means  throu^ 
which  they  can  exercise  a  really  effective  control  over  their  native  officers,  and  of  all  classes 
aot  ttfDwed  plunderers;  these  are  the  men  whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  watch ;  for  undec 
a-despotic  go^emment,^  thejmnd  difficulty  must  always  be  to  protect  the  |)eofde  against  the 
psUieofficers,  and  espeetalTy  against  acts  done  under  cover  of  law,  which  none  but  tlmv 
oflbial  Nipeffior^  acting  with  the  influence  and  discretionary  authcmty  that  subordination 
implaea,  can  adequately  chedk.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  want  of.  that  cheek  to  maU 
^dnunstration  which  is  elsewhere  applied  by  public  opinion,  can  be  (thouffh  imperfectly) 

ipplied;  and  the^ protection  affi>rded  by  tribunals  bound  by  strict  laws,  and  authorized  t<» 
only  upon  full  legal  proof  and  with  specific  acts  distinctly  prohibited,  must  be  very 
\  ilie  above  consideration  may  seem  to  induce  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  unsettled^ 
there  should  be  no  separation  of  powers  whatsoever,  and  that  all  officersy  in  theur 
weral  gradations  of  fimction,  should  have  authority  in  all  departments;  and  to  this  con«* 
elusion  I  should  certainly  assent  in  its  application  to  poor  and  thinly  peopled  tracts,  where 
little  is  wanting  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  but  the  protection  of  a  good  police 
a^id  Mght  and  equal  taxation.  In  other  places  the  duties  of  civil  and  criminal  judges  are  so 
important  and  laborious  as  to  make  the  separate  appointment  of  such  an  officer  a  matter  of 
necessity,  or  at  least  of  urgent  expediency,  on  grounds  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  advert,  and  under  such  circumstances,  without  denying. the  advantages  of  an 
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-^-  tmton  of  powero^  we  must  yield  io  preponderating  reasons,  endeavouring  to  prevent  i1k4 

IlL  -mischief  of  disunion  by  placing  the  judges  and  collectors  under  a  common  superior,  and  by 

^  i**"**"r^-  -1       ^^^^  ^  training  of  the  former  as  may  secure  their  possessing  an  intimate  and  practical 

Calcatta  Civil  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter. 
financeOommitt^.  ^j  g^^  though  admitting  the  propriety  of  having  separate  judges,  I  am  clear  that  the 
ofiBce  of  magistrate  should  in  all  unsettled  distncts  oe  united  with  that  of  collector. 
Where  districts  are  too  lai^e  or  too  populous  for  the  collector  and  magistrate  really  to  da 
the  business,  or  rather  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done  (details  must  rest  with  suborcunates), 
they  should  be  divided,  not  the  functions  serrated  *.  For  among  a  people  little  advanced  iir 
civilization,  much  divided  amon^  themselves,  altogether  strange  to  us,  with  no  meeins  Of 
expressing  the  general  sentim^t  m  regard  to  the  acts  of  public  officers,  distance  of  place 
and  the  want  of  personal  observation  are  bars  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  in  a  degree 
hot  known  to  countries  inhabited  by  people  highly  cizilized  and  free,  and  governed  by  men 
of  the  same  origin,  religion,  and  general  habits,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  expression  of  the. 
public  voice  will  generally  anticipate  the  complaints  of  individuals  and  the  inouisition  of 
the  ruler ;  and  evidence,  written  and  oral,  may  be  lai^ely  substituted  for  personal  observation; 
wjth  little  risk  of  error.  Uniting  the  offices  of  magistrate  and  collector,  we  should  da 
similar  groimds  combine  those  of  thannahdars  and  tehsildars  in  all  the  unsettled  districts  ; 
and  for  such  an  arrangement  there  is  the  further  reason,  that  in  this  way  oidy  can  we,  vrith* 
out  a  large  addition  to  the  public  charges,  have  men  adequately  paid  at  the  head  of  *tiie 
police  estabUshtnents  in  the  interior,  or  bring  duly  into  play  the  village  or  parishionary* 
mstitutions  it  is  so  important  to  maintain,  i  beUeve  it  to  be  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  tehsildars  and  thannahdars  are  of  any  use  in  checking  each  other;  on  the  coow 
trary,  I  beUeve  the  people  certainly  suffer  by  naving  two  masters,  and  ofie  of  those,  with 
vast  power,  so  miserably  paid,  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  corrupt.  •  The  abuses  thatf 
occurred  within  some  of  the  western  districts  in  the  few  years  following  their  acquisitioiv 
may  be  easily  traced  to  other  causes  than  the  union  of  police  and  revenue  duties;  and  the 
experience  of  Madras,  I  understand  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  that  measure. 

12.  In  the  lower  provinces  there  are  few  revenue  duties  that  could  be  given  to  the  pcdice 
officers,  unless  the  zemindars  or  their  servants  could  be  employed  in  that  departaient? 
Something  might  possibly  be  done  in  the  several  branches  of  miscellaneous  revenue ;  but 
Government  must,  I  apprehend,  be  prepared  to  incur  a  considerable  expense  in  placing  the' 
thannahdars  on  a  proper  footing :  the  object  is  well  worth  a  considerable  price.  Notlnng^ 
indeed  could  be  a  greater  blessing  to  the  country  than  to  improve  the  character,  by  raismg 
the  condition,  of  the  native  police  officers ;  and  I  much  regret  being  compellea,  from  the* 
want  of  information,  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  suggesting  any  speofic  arrangement.  In 
such  a  case,  especially,  accurate  geographical  and  statistical  information  is  indispensable,- 
and  this  not  bemg  attainable,  we  can  only  submit  the  matter  generally  for  consideration  ;^ 
vrith  the  remark,  that  in  proportion  as  there  may  be  apprehended  the  want  of  funds  for  the 
due  payment  of  the  native  officers,  must  there  arise  a  more  urgent  necessity  of  aT<»ding 
the  employment  of  European  functionaries  in  any  situation  in  which  they  are  not  required. 

13.  1  shall  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  village  or  parish  police,  to  do  justice  to  wlud» 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  separately  the  circumstances  and  institutions  of  each 
district;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  conviction,  that  in  many  of  the  districts  of  this 
presidency,  if  not  in  every  one,  a  great  improvement  might  be  effected,  if  we  would  only 
give  the  people  credit  for  common  sense  in  the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  and  learn 
to  esteem  our  own  plans  and  arrangements  in  proportion  as  they  consist  with  their  insti<c 
tutions.  Of  the  strs^er  chokedars  frequentiy  imposed  upon  villages^  the  least  offengive  aie^ 
I  beUeve,  those  who  merely  occasion  a  neeclleas  expense,  and  the  old  officers  are  almost 
certainly  thrown  out  of  their  proper  place,  when  they  are  made  to  look  to  the  officers  of 
Government,  instead  of  being  responsible  to  their  natural  superiors,  the  heads  of  villages. 
I  can  conceive  indeed  nothing  more  irritating  to  the  high  spirited  men  who  compose  many 
of  the  village  communities  of  the  west,  than  the  insolent  domination  of  police  establisb^ 
ments,  acting  under  magistrates  often  equally  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  they  govern,  generally  debarred  from  all  that  intercourse  which 
would  beget  knowl^ge  and  kindness,  and  nursed  in  the  habits  incident,  to  a  perpetual 
dealing  with  fraud  and  violence.  If  the  cause  of  the  people  be  the  main  object  of  pre- 
venting crime,  I  believe  we  have  failed  essentially,  however  successfril  we  have  been  in 
checking  the  more  violent  offences ;  and  it  seems  indeed  too  plain  for  ailment,  that  vritlH 
out  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  community,  the  native  police  must,  under  the  most 
Active  magistrate,  be  an  evil,  second  only  to  the  crime  it  prevents  or  brings  to  punish- 
ment. That  it  may  be  efficient,  without  being  tyrannical,  it  must  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
people,  and  amalgamate  vrith  their  other  institutions :  economy  points  the  same  way,  espe- 
cially if  we  look  not  merely  to  what  the  Government  disburses,  but  to  what  the  people  pay, 
and  all  the  above  objects  would,  I  think,  be  agreeably  promoted  if,  as  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  the  revenue  and  police  were  combined  in  all  their  grades.  It  seems  to  be  exped^at 
that  the  magistrate  who  has  the  police  under  him  should  be  the  officer  to  ccmunit  for  offences 
requiring  to  be  prosecuted  by  Government  or  on  behalf  of  the  community,  for  he  cmly  can 
fully  command  tne  means  of  catching  the  clues  of  evidence,  and  with  district  judges  to  try  8U(& 
cases,  the  inconvenience  felt  by  judges  of  circuit,  when  there  is  any  want  of  care  or  skUl  in^ 

mako^ 

•  This  would  imply  a  negative  upon  too  extensive  a  delegation  by  the  magistrate  and  collector,  ©f 
duty  to  bis  assistant,  just  as  much  as  upon  the  express  separation  of  the  ofBces  of  law. 
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inaking  coQimittnents  will  be  in  a  greater  measure  avoided.  But  a  good  many  cases  wi^ 
vhich  our  mi^trates  now  trouble  themselves  might  apparently,  with  much  advantage,  be 
left  unnoticed,  unless  brought  forward  by  private  prosecutors,  and  they  should  apply  not  to 
the  magistrates,  but  to  the  judges.  On  grounds  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert,  it  seems  to 
bQ  advisable  that  the  judicid^  powers  of  magistrates  should  be  restricted  i;\rithin  narrow 
limits,  and  there  appear  to  be  stronger  reasons  why  the  native  police,  or  revemue  officers^ 
should  not  have  any  such  powers  given  to  them.  Of  course  the  objections  will  not  apply 
.  to  their  being  employed  as  administrative  officers  of  the  cotirts,  or  in  causing  the  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  matters  connected  with  revenue  or  police^  which  are  to  beoest  adjusted  in 
.that  way,  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  when  the  judiciary  establishments, European  and 
Native,  are  <»ice  fairly  established,  and  the  revenue  settlement  of  the  country  concludedi 
the  magistrates  and  coUectcM^  with  their  subordinates,  ou^ht  almost  entirely  to  cease  from 
the  exercise  of  judicial  ftmetions,  excepting  inquiries  touching  their  own  servants.  Wheth») 
however,  this  be  done  or  not,  it  will  be  equally  necessary  to  adjust  the  limits  of  the  coUee* 
torships  and  ma^istracks  so  as  to  obviate  any  serious  delay  in,  a  reference  to  them,  in  what^ 
«ver  <]parter  of  tneir  districts  they  may  be,  and  we  must,  m  this  case,  giv^  more  weifffat  to 
the  curcmnstance  of  distance  than  in  settling  the  jurisdiction  of  judges  fixedly  stationed, 
iuad  rarely,  if  ever,  reauired  to  act  on  an  emergency.  The  habits  o^  the  people,  too,  as  they 
^may  be  lawless  or  orderly,  must  be  attended  to;  and  it  will  thence  be  necessary,  in  some 
.fkkoes,  to  provide  separately  for  particular  tracts  of  more  limited  extent  and  population  than 
w^  justify  the  appomtoent  of  a  full  magistrate  and  collector ;  but  thou^  the  sub-coUectoni 
fuid  JQuit  magistrates  to  be  ^nployed  in  such  cases  should  be  officers  of  considerable  standing 
aad  experience,  and  fully  capable  of  acting  for  themselves  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  they 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  distmctly  subordinate,  each  of  them  to  some  magistrate  and  col-* 
iMbor,  and  should  be  required  to  obey  any  orders  the  latter  may  see  fit  to  issue,  and  this 
withont  any  attempt  formally  to  denne  their  relative  powers.  In  such  a  case  it  seems 
imffident  to  say,  that  the  inferior  may  do  whatever  the  superior  may  do,  when  not  otherwise 
instructed ;  that  the  latter  may  or  may  not  interfere,  as  he  judges  best,  for  the  good  of  the 
district,  and  that  his  interference  shall  at  once  supersede  the  power,  and  remove  the  respon« 
ability  of  the  former;  all  persons,  however,  in  aill  ranks  and  departments  being  expected  to 
repc^gtaiing.  wrodes  or  mischiefs  to  the  authority  which  has  the  means  of  redress.  Deputies 
•were  araointed  (ana  they  will  apparently  be  necessary  at  a  few  plac^  when  the  Retail  business 
of  the  Budder  station  is  peculiarly  heavy)  I  suppose  to  act  in  immediate  communication  with 
their  priikeipal,  in  duties  specifically  prescnbed  by  him.  It  will  generally  be  necessary  or 
-fHToper  that  the  magistrates  and  collectors,  and  sub-collectors  and  joint-^nc^trntes,  should 
have  head  assistants  of  some  years  standing,  who  may  be  unobjectionably  employed  in  the 
Kxmdnct  of  much  business  under  their  directions,  official  and  unofficial,  and  who  may  suj^ly 
Itheir  place  occasionally  at  the  Sudder  stations.  But  of  all  assistance  that  can  be  given  t0 
the  eoikctors  and  magistrates,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  of  good  native  officers^ 
adequately  paid,  and  held  to  a  distinct  resp(»sibility  for  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  The 
old  Dewan  system  of  Bengal  failed,  because  the  functions  of  those  officers  and  their 
responsibility  were  very  ill  defined,  and  because  they  were  inadequately  paid,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  personal  qualifications  of  many  of  the  collectors.  But  the  existing  system,  which 
would  mdce  factotums  of  tl^  European  officers,  seems  to  render  failure  inevitable,  however 
wdl  qualified  they  may  be,  since  it  necessarily  renders  them  the  tools  of  their  irresponsible 
«aid  miserably  paid  sul)ordinates,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  meddlmg  with 
endless  details  which  they  can  never  really  master,  and  depriving  them  of  the  leisure  and 
the  means  of  exercising  that  general  check  and  control  which  properly  belong  to  them. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  eiSarse  on  the  abominable  tyranny  of  systematicaBy  keeping 
'in  a  state  of  degradation  the  entire  body  of  our  native  public  servants,  or  on  the  inconsistency 
of  pretending  to  deplore  their  want  of  moral  wopth,  and  yet  studiously  placing  them  in 
•H  positkm  in  which  honesty  would  be  a  miracle.  But  the  practical  absurdity  is.  even 
•greater;  the  men  in  whom  we  profess  not  to  confide,  must,  in  fact,  be  largely  trusted, 
or  all  business  would  be  at  a  stand ;  and  being  trusted,  without  confidence,  without 
jespect,  without  distinct  responsibiUty,  and  without  emolument,  their  temptation,  and  the 
-power  of  abusing  the  trust,  are  multipUed  tenfold.  The  best  men  of  our  service  are  thus 
oompelled  to  waste  their  lives  in  petty  details,  and  in  fighting  against  the  efiects  of  a  system 
which  makes  rogues  of  all  below  them,  instead  of  controlling  and  directing  the  wonderful 
talent  we  xsoula  cheaply  command ;  and  inferior  men  are  left  in  the  hands  of  underlings, 
whose  taWts,  when  they  possess  them.  Government  having  refused  to  purchase  or  reward, 
-ttie  naturally  turned  to  tne  acquisition  of  illicit  gains,  and  who  may  safely  pursue  such 
iobjeets  under  the  name  of  their  master,  relieved  from  all  responsibility  to  their  common 
ftuperior.  Hie  labours  of  the  former  are  thus  thrown  away  upon  comparative  trifles,  and 
-the  latter  are  more  surely  and  completely  made  the  puppets  of  those  tney  seem  to  direct 
.It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  head,  because  the  tide  of  opinion,  both  heve 
^and  at  home,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  more  extensive  employment  of  natives  in  situations 
-of  trust  and  emolument,  and  because  at  Madras  an  example  has  been  set  which  Bengal  can 
i»carcdy  fail  soon  to  follow.  But  though  the  theory  be  admitted,  the  practice  is  not,  I  fear 
tSgjdy  to  .find  favour,  since  it  will,  of  course,  naturally  abridge  a  very  desirable  patronage. 
Therefore  must  we  again  and  i^ain  repeat,  that  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  is 
.quite  indispensable  to  any  real  system  of  economy ;  and  to  arguments  against  the  reduction 
jof  the  Civil  Service,  founded  on  the  results  of  the  present  system,  it  must  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  admission  of  natives  to  their  fair  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
.;country,  will  produce  a  state  of  things  to  which  such  arguments  must  be  utterly  inappli^p 
xrable.  The  situation  of  the  British  officer,  indeed,  will  be  changed,  and  not  less  for  the 
734.  1 3  better 
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jjj  J^ell^lbtta  that  of  the  native;  aiKlibeiioepoBsiblyaaobjectkmy  because  it  wiU  (I  ham  ^^^ 


heard  it  urged)  be  impoBsible,  with  any  face,  to  find  employment  (or  all  who  now  aie 

CftI    u  C*  a      ^inpk^^  in  situations  nominally  of  little  importance.    But  if  tne  Government  think  it  rai- 

FinaoceCiunxiU        «owbte  to  maintain  a  bad  system,  in  order  to  provide  for  inefficient  civil  servants  at  a  vast 

onwiHOT*  ^ifi^g^^f  ^  public  resources^  and  at  a  great  risk  of  much  mischief  to  the  community;  it 

;  ^      is  for  dm  ta  vindioale,  not  for  us  to  ad(^ty  a  policy  that  seems  to  us  a^ 

'      -     aod  justice* 

.  .  14.  The  necessary  increase  in  the  allowances  of  the  sheristadars  may,  in  a  groat  meafw^ 
jor  jwhollyy'be  provi(tod  for  by  a  modification  in  the  allowances  of  the  tehmldars,  and  by  tine 
rsduetion  of  establishments  that  will  no  longer  be  necessary  when  the  {dan  we  propoaets 

16.  Wevtben  come  to  the  question,  what  authority  shall  be  put  over  the  magiatmtes  mi 
poUtctoaa?  and  on  this  point  I  should  say  that  the  magistrates  and  collectors  of  diatncts 
ahouM  certaidly  be  placed  under  a  supeii(»r  capable  of  interposing  promj^y  <aod  decidecHy^ 
whether  it  be  to  correct  error^  to  redjpess  injuries,  or  to  stimulate  to  exertion*  It  wiUntfeiv 
li.tbhdci  do  to  subject  functionaries  necessarilv  vested  with  larae  discretionary  and  snwi^ 
ppwers,  to  superiors  who  caji  only  interfere  after  a  lonff  judiciu  inquiry.  For  the  semuity  or 
the  people^  the  functions  of  the  directing  and  runediiu  authority  must  bear  a  oloae  triation 
to  those  of  the  ^ceculivey  whose  rapid  coume  in  the  admimstralion  of  affairs,  adnattiiig  irf^no 
4^hj$  can  never  be  overtaken  by  the  slow  prepress  of  an  elaborate  investigattoiu  Henoe^ 
I  oonctiude  tl^  the  directm^  and  remedial  power  must  be  vested  in  smae  one  vn  moie 
haviog  a  modsmte  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  if  we  would  [nxytect  the  peoide  from  the  nuatakea 
imd  iiyustices  of  the  coUectors  and  magistrates,  for  the  best  m^  must,  in  the  haste  and 
excitement  of  executive  police  duty,  finequaitly  mistake,  and  sometimi6s  be  carried  beyond  tka 
atrict  bounds  of  justice ;  and  in  tlie  Revenue  department  jHroximi^  seems,  if  anything,  to  be 
HMFtt  necessary,  because  die  acts  of  collectors  touch  more  extenmvely  the  bmlk  oi  die  cook 
munity,  and  that  part  of  it  which  can  least  easily  overcome  the  obstacles  of  distance  and 
delay.  It  has  been  one  of  the  misduefs  of  our  system  that  while  it  has  di^oined  fiinntiona 
cUffisring  jchiefly  in  nan^,  it  has  lumecessadly  j  oined  toeether,  und^  the  same  anihorify, 
legions  and  ccMnmunities  widely  distant  from  each  other,  differing  in  almost  everything  that 
oaa distinguish  nations.  The  one  evil,  indeed,  flows  from  the  other;  since,  with  a  given 
establiahm^t,  the^^ere  of  authority  must  be  locally  extended  in  propcMrtion  as  fun&ons 
are  separated^  ' 

:    16.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  state  that  the  exercise  of  authority  without  knowledge<aadl 
^lawledgeminuti^ia  proportion  as  the  authority  may  extend  to  details)  must  be  nngiSocy  or 
pisctuerous;  nixw  the  dkectingaad  remedial  authority  placed  over  .magistrates  and  ooUeoiMS 
must  g^o  greatly  into.details,  and  it  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  people  for  a-  knowledge  of 
th^r  righti^  and  daima*    It  follows,  that  if  that  authority  would  really  ^ve  the.pao|de  fiur 
play,  th^pe  must  be  easiness  of  access,  or  the  means  of  ready  communication,  <  indepeadealfa' 
of  the  party  whose  errors  are.  to  be  corrected,  and  the  wron^  done  by  him  redreaaea^ 
Excessive  extent  of  jurisdiction  is,  therefore,  &tal  to  the  effia^icy  of  hun  viho^  is  plaaad 
imm^diatdy  over  the  executive  revenue  and  magisterial  officers,  in  the  multitude  of  mattiii 
that  tu^  upon  points  of  local  information.    The  evil  will  of  course,  be  aggravated  in  pm^ 
portion  as  jrights  and  institutions  are  various,  since  it  must  be  proportionately  difficult  ta 
season  by  aoaJogy  from  what  is  near  to  what  is  distant,  and  frcmi  what  is  known  to  wliat  is 
unknown;  and  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  in  individual  cases  without  preparatory  infiw^ 
mation  touching  persims  and  things  in  the  same  and  analogous  situationi^  wiU  generally* 
involve  a  delay  fittal  to  the  purpose  of  its  acquisition,,  to  say  notlnng  of  the  likelihood  of  our 
officers.shrink^  fit>m  the  labour.    In  some  cases  too  it  must  be  expected  that  there  wiUnol 
only  be  wanting  sufficient  knowledge,  but  that  vanity  and  the  impatience  of  i^norano^  andaf  • 
the  reputation  c^  ignorance,  will  suggest  false  deductions  from  &nc^  premises^ 
.   17.  On  every  ground,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  jurisdiction  otthe  authority  aBms^ 
diatdy  above  the  nu^trate&and  collectors,  should  be  limited  to  a  moderate  nmnber  of  dia** 
tricts,  and  these  districts  resembling  each  other  as  nearly  as  may  be  m  the  physicai  and 
moral  phenomena  th^  present.    I  nave  already  explained  why  the  same  nthonty.  ahouM  > 
have  ine  contool  botn  of  the  police  and  revenue.    Nothing  indeed  can  wieU  be  maae 
unreasonable  than  to  disjoin  in  the  superior  what  is  united  in  the  inferior  authority,  thereby 
subjecting  the  latter  to  two  masters,  and  aftbrdincr  him  a  ready  means-  of  setting  both  at 
defiance,  by  evading  in  one  capacity  any  distasteral  dtrecticms  he  -may  receive  in  anbtheK 
Lhave  Ittdoccasio];^  elsewhere  to  observe  the  inconvenience  resultii^  from  this  cause  ^intiae 
case  of  our  johit  majgiatrates  and  sub-collectors ;  and  from  the  Madras  and  Bombay 'Cotrm*- 
pondenoe,  I  should  infer  that  the  judicial  men  there  have  experienced  something  nular  in 
their  revenue  pohce.-  :.      ;     .      • 

,  16. -The  Gcnnmissioner  of  Revenue  and  Police  should  not,  I  thiidc,  be  clogged  with  any 
of  the  ordinarv  details  of  a  collector's  and  magistrate's  office;  for  if  he  be,  it  must  be 
expected  that  nis  own  immediate  executive  duties  will  have  a  disproportionate  importance 
in  his  eyes,  so  that  he  will  not  exercise  an  adequate  or  unbiassed  control  over  his  Bubar^ 
dinat^s;  and  in  regard  to  thd  tract  under  his  immediate  management,  .there  will  be  TmntiiMT 
/  the  proper  chain  of  gpr^dnated  authority^    How  &r  he  should  exercise  any,  and  what  ju<£^^' 

authority,  especially  m  cases  relating  to  land,  its  rent  and  produce,  seems  to  be  a  question  of 
some  dimcnity-;  in  so  far  as  such  authority  may  be  left  with  the  collectors  and  m^^i^trates, 
the  commissioner's  powers  should,  I  think,  certainly  extend,  and  the  numerous  cases  vmich  it  is. '. 
advantageous  to  have  decided  on  the  spot  in  the  course  of  settling  the  government  revenue  > 
will  fall  within  this  principle ;  so  also  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  official  misconduct 
of  the  native  queers  under  him,  and  the  redress  of  wrongs  sustained  from  them;  .individuals 
,....;/  "  comploittiig 
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^OBinhiimig  of  such  wrongs  haymg  gtill  accede  to  Ae  judg^  if  diMfttisied.  JPuttht^Kteirriife 
hj  tae  adnwiistratiTe  and  directive  rcYenue  and  police  officers  of  jikUcial  powers,  prop^y  s^ 
ctdled,  escq^ing  in  the  case  of  their  official  snDordinates,  seems  tcr  be  agatnc^  principle :  ft 
.n«st  be  defended)  therefore,  on  specid  grounds,  and  shoold  not  be  extended  or  coiitmiitd 
beyond  ths  space  or  time  within  which  siK^h  groimds  may  be  found  to  exist.  The  princi|)te 
uppears  te  have  been  greatly  violated  by  the  law  which  gives  our  mhiristlrates  very  large 
discretion  in  det^mining  the  (jnestton  of  possession,  and  is  perhaps  e<iualTy  infringed  m  other 
caasi^  wherein  sununary  decisions  (often  exhibiting  all  the  impenection,  wfthitMit  any  of  the 
speed  the  name  imports)  are  snbstttuted  for  the  caiefnl  judgments  of  adequate  andwdl 
ordeved  jndiciai  estabh^ments ;  upon  such  an  establishment  we  must  of  orarse  ukimati^ 
l^est  the  r^hts  of  the  people ;  and  I  would  therefore  regard  all  the  jndiciai  powers  that  majr 
Ibe^mn  to  magistrates,  collectors  or  commissioners,  as  acddentdandtaoajxiraryonly;  but 
cDfMes  of  all  dcmesregardii^  landed  ^property  ondit,  iA  the  unsettled  districts  at  leist,  tobe 
/Mat  to  the  commissicner,  who  should  be  authorized  to  certiff  to  flie  Sudder  Court  for  revisidn 
^ioj  that  may  appear  to  him  to  invdve  ^roneous  or  miscnievous  principles ;  and  it  will  df 
Mnne  be  eompetcttt  to  the  superior  ccmtroUing  aufliority  to  employ  the  agency  of  the  district 
jidra  in  WDsecuting  inquiry  into  any  matters,  judicial  or  revenue  whenever  Aey  may  deem 
^  advssabie  to  do  sa  Possibly,  too,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  advisal^  that  the  ccmimissioiier 
ofrevenue  and  polmshouM,  until  a  proper  ju^  be  employM  coA- 

/Qkrtly  with  the  crimiiial  judge,  in  hoklii^ga  sessions  for  the  trial  of  persons  diatged  with  the 
more  smous  ofiences,  or  of  Europeans.  These  are  points  that  will  liave  to  be  determined  ik 
m  great  degree  by  local  and  temponufy  concnderations ;  and  they  need  not,  I  dlmk,  be  decided 
bi^bre'semin^  tne  general  scheme  of  establishment;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  c<mceiv^  m 
VBDonmendtttion  to  wat  scheme,  that  it  admits  of  sudi  a  variety  in  Hib  appUcaticm. 

im  Above  the  (rfKcers  who  exercise  the  dhectijig  and  remedial  power,  there  must  be  aii 
awAority  of  general  c<mtrd  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  gmeral  principles  andofwatehlK 
amd  rqpmting  upon  general  results.  For  this  |mrpose  the  same  minuteness  of  hifematioB  M 
is  required  in  the  directing  and  remedial  authority,  is  not  of  course  necessarft  nor  is  the  delay 
Incident  to  a  lengthened  invest^aticm  of  particulars  (when  that  may  be  called  for)  l&dy  to  be 
attended  with  the  same  bad  effects,  supposing  <Mdy  that  the  intermediate  offieefs  We  flt  for 
tbe  duties  ass^ned  to  thousand  how  rar  the  authority  in  question  shall  be  exercised  diredfy 
bjr  the  government  of  the  country,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  boards,  commismoneri^ 
le^orten  or  secretaries,  ought  properly  to  depmd  on  the  extent  of  its  other  deities.  The 
^himalP  coBtnd  mui^  of  course  rest  with  Goveinmeirt,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thou^  ttat 
ueImd  it  reauires  the  intervention  of  any  distinct  authority  for  the  purpose  above  tfeaticmed,  it 
is  a  proof  ttat  its  sphere  of  d(miinion  is  too  ext^isive,  and  tiiat  should  be  restricted  raAe^ 
than  an  intermediate  class  of  fonctimiaries  maintained.  It  is'foreign  from  my  present  purpose 
Id  enter  oo  a  foil  discussion  of  tins  point;  I  sludl  only,  therefore,  remaik  that  I  consider  Ato 
retention  by  Government  of  the  immediate  control  over  all  d^Mirtments  to  be  decidedly  advaiH 
tngeons,  when  other  business  of  mcMre  importance  or  urgency  allows  it  really  to  exercise  thfe 
^  ~  ^'  and  that  where  the  intervention  of  another  aath<Mity  of  control  is  unavdMaMe^  sudi 
B  should  be  required  to  act  in  the  dosest  possible  communication  with  tfie  Govern* 
In  the  Revenue  and  Police  department,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  define  very 
accurately  the  powers  of  the  ctmtrolhng  authorities,  and  the  question  what  way  they  shall  1>e 
constituted  vdiai  separate  firomth^  Government,  is  one  whidi  will  be  better  examined  after  vre 
have  considered  the  esUiblislDneits  required  to  be  entertained  for  the  other  ^reat  bianch  of  tfie 
civil  administration  of  the  country ;  viz.,  that  which  provides  for  the  decision  of  questions  of 
civil  right  between  man  and  man,  or  between  individuals  and  Government,  uid  for  me  dedsicm 
of  cases  crfcriminal  justice,  wherein  any  mdividual  or  Government,  or  its  officers,  on  behalf  df 
die  community,  demand  the  punishment  of  an  alleged  offender. 

SO.  The  fanctionsof  the  civil  and  criminal  judge  may  of  course  be  kept  distinct.  Kit  the 
wanows  for  uniting  them,  those  especially  of  economy  and  convenience,  seem,  in  respect  to  the 
Snropean  establiniment  at  least,  tobe  very  strong ;  and  there  is  clearly  no  incompatiUlity  of 
tke-mm  widi  the  other.  Tlie  case  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  unite  the  duties  of  a 
jndge  vrith  the  exeoutive  charge  of  the  police  or  die  collection  of  the  revenue^.  For  lAieii 
these  are  given  to  <»ie  officer,  there  must  always  be  great  danger  lest  die  dehberative  will 
girve  way  to  the  executive,  unless  both  be  veiy  K^ht,  since  die  pressm^  of^the  one  is  ihsfanf^ 
the  other  wfll  aluTBjs  be  or  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  postponement :  the  oiie  vriU  appear 
easy  because  the  items  of  it  may  often  be  summarily  disposed  of;  the  other  virill  seem  to  be 
burthensome^  beoause  requiring  more  continuous  thought ;  hence  it  is  eeneraUy  allowed  diat 
ia:  omr  Reflruktion  provinces  great  advantage  attends  we  relieving  of  the  zillah  Judges  fti»h 
nagistcnu  duties.  The  two  (unctions,  so  nr  as  concerns  the  civu  court,  have  itideed  nodiing 
in  conmion,  and  in  the  criminal  deparhnent,  the  power  of  judge  f,  united  Ifith  the  charged  of 

the 
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*  I  do  not  now  lay  ttreis  opon  the  ootioo  that  the  courts  can  be  very  useful  b  protecting  tbe  people 
agaittsc  the  revenue  autboritiet  for  reaBont  above  explained ;  but  of  coune  I  would  regard  all  systems 
which  do  not  rest  the  rights  of  the  people  upon  courts  ef  justice  as  temporary  merely. 

'  -t  In  some  cases  summary  punishment  may  be  necessary  to  tbe  good  order  of  society,  though  involy- 
lAg  tbe  risk  of  injustice.  In  others,  this  risk  may  be  small  or  may  be  counterbalanced  by  tbe  advantage 
•f  pfdnipt  decision,  and  the  question  what  offences  shall  be  punishable  by  the  nAagistratei  and  subject 
to  what  control,  will  require  separate  consideration,  with  full  advertence  to  the  penal  law.^ ,  Bu^  it  Is 
impassible  to  glance  over  the  Bengal  code  without  being  struck  by  the  great  extent  of  penal  juriscHctien 
wbteh  has  been  given  to  onr  magistrates  since  the  time  of  Jjotd  ComwalUs,  and  one  is  forced  lo  the 
7S4.  t4  condusisii 
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''    _  '        the -police^  and  exetcised  with  the  heat  and  passion  that  must  sometimes  influ^ioe  a  lealooi 

I H.  magiBtrate,  seems  likely  to  be  abused.  Similar  reasons,  with  others  more  likely  to  find  iSurour^ 

m^y  \^  urged  against  the  union  of  the  powers  of  judge  with  those  of  collector^  excepting 

_;  Calcutta  CIvjV  \     ^^^j.  gpectal  circumstances,  and  the  above  reasons  Iwwre  of  course  a  twofold  force  in  &your  « 

Finance  Commute.  ^  appointment. of  a  separate  judiciary,  when  we  propose  to  make  our  collectors  ma^istratesw 

,    ^  21.  Assuming  that  the  European  judges  shall  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jur^diction^ 

*'      *  *      it  is  necessary  to  define  in  eacn  branch  the  extent  of  their  powers;  and  this,  by  necessary 

<^onsequence^  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  what  functicms  shall  belong  to  the 

native  judges  under  them.     Now,  whether  one  looks  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the 

^number  of  the  people,  pr  to  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  we  stand  towards  them,  it  seems 

•to  be  equi^ly  unquestionable  that  the  functions  of  the  lE^uropean  judges  should  be  confined^ 

5i9  s^on  and  as  far  as  practicable,  to  that  of  superintendence,  direction  and  control ;  for  thus 

.otjly  can  they  hope  to  ensure  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  a  pure,  just  and  prompt  adminis- 

tration:  of  the  law ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  to  me  to  be  mdispensable  that  tne  primary 

'jurisdiction  of  all  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  should  be  very  largely  intrusted  to  natives. 

.•European  ofl^^rs  can  never  be  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  what  the  existing 

law  requires  of  them>  and  the  enect  of  continuing  the  system  must  be  that  much  which 

•  ought  to  be  done  will  not  be  done  at  all,  and  that  much  wluch  the  law  requires  to  be  done 

..by  the  European  judges*,  will,  in  fact,  be  done  by  natives,  under  circumstances  infinitely 

.  more  lijkely  to  lead  to  abuse  than  any  extent  of  power  directly  vested  in  them  with  a  cor- 

.responding  responsibility  and  suitable  remuneration. .   It  seems  to  be  Just  certain  that  the 

r  necessary  talent  and  knowledge  may  be  had  in  any  required  quantity.    Indeed,  let  Grovem^ 

Sent  ^c^in^iiid  what  qualifications  it  may,  if  it  will  only  use  its  patronage  to  ^icourage  thdr 
tainmen);>  the  difficulty  will  be  not  to  find  fit  candidates  for  office,  but  adequate  employ* 
.meat  for  the  abilities  it  will  call  into  bein^.  Nor  do  I  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  thinking 
.  that  honesty  and  a  regard  for  opinion  will  be  wanting  if  the  proper  means  of  checking  ccnr^ 
jruption  and  creating  self-respect  be  adopted.  Even  indeed  were  I  forced  to  admit  that, 
:in  their  present  state  of  intellect  and  morals,  the  natives  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  large 
«.pGwea«,  I  should  still  be  in  fiivour  of  ^radt^ally  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  authority,  at 
.  die  risk  of  some  temporary  evil,  and  this  apart  from  aU  the  financial  considerations  that  so 
.  timperiously  call  for  tneir  employment.  Men  are  every  where  what  their  circumstances  make 
^'them,  and  if  .we  would  raise  the  character  of  the  people,  we  must  begin  with  raisii^  their 
^condition ;  to  say  they  shall  be  employed  only  in  slavish  offices  until  they  cease  to  exhibit 
,^the  characteristics  that  necessarily  belong  to  their  mean  condition,  is  to  condemn  them  to 
vperpetual  debasement.  Without  undervfuuing  the  efforts  made  by  Government  and  humane 
.  incliyiduals  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  their  success 
.must  mainly  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  objects  of  generous  ambition  are  held  out  as  the 
^rewards  of  superior  attainment.  The  indirect  encour^ement  to  the  acquisition  of  sound 
.knowledge  which  may  be  given  by  a  proper  use  of  pubhc  patronage,  is  likely  to  be  fieur  more 
.efficacious  than  any  direct  measure,  however  ostentatious  and  expensive^  and  the  plan  of 
.promoting  education  by  admitting  natives  to  liberal  employment  has  this  financial  advantage, 
.that  it  not  only  involves  no  additional  expense,  but  wul  secure  much  economy..  The  otbet 
.benefits,  qn  which  it  must  be  needless  to  enlarge,  are  &t  more  important.  On  what- 
.ever  side  indeed  we  regard  the  question,  there  is  equal  ground  for  the  persuasion,  now 
.happily  very  general,  tlutt  our  native  fellow-subjects  must  be  admitted  to  offices  in  sill  de- 
.p^Unents,  of  much  higher  responsibility  and  emolument  than  they  are  now  permitted  to 
-enjoy,  and  in  no  branch  of  affairs  is  the  application  of  the  principle  likely  to  be  more  beneficiid 
than  in  the  administration  of  justice,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  none  are  greater 
difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

22.  As  ftur  as  concerns  civil  suits,  httle  difference  of  opinion  seems  now  to  exist.    Those 
.who  would  wiU^old  from  natives  the  iurisdiction  of  cases  of  laige  amount,  do,  in  foct,  give 
^up  to  them  so  large  a  share  of  the  field,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  vice  of  the  principle  and  its 
-^degradinfir  tendency  on  those  whom  all  desire^  to  raise,  the  remainder  would  scarcely  be 
worth  fighting  for.     I  have  no  doubt  indeed,  that  there  will  soon  be  a  general  concurrence  of 
.opinion  that  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man,  the  primary 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  of  whatever  amount,  ought  to  be  vested  in  natives,  as  soon  as  fit 
men  can  be  found,  and  there  seems  to  be  litde  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  every 
'where  forthcoming  on  the  offer  of  an  adequate  remuneration.    The  advantages  presented  by 
the  Sudder  station  o^  the  European  judge  in  point  of  publicity,  a  main  security  against  maU 
administration,  render  it  apparently  desirable  that  all  cases  should  be  tried  there,  in  which 
the  loss  of  time  to  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  (this,  if  arrears  be  kept  down,  need  not  be 
.great)  may  not  offer  a  decidedly  preponderating  objection.    Cases  in  which  Govemmait  or 
vthe  community  are  mainly  concerned  on  one  side,  when  not  tried  by  the  European  officers, 
ought  all  to  be  brought  to  that  place ;  because  the  risk  that  the  public  interests  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  those  of  the  mdividual  must  be  very  great  where  there  is  no  pubUc  spirit  in  the  com- 
munity.   Civil  suits,  in  which  Uie  amount  at  issue  is  considerable,  should  be  similarly  disposed 
M          ,                          '                                                                                                    .  -of 

t ^ ^ ■  • 

conclusion  th^t,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  that  statesman,  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of 
criminal  judges;  not  charged  with  the  executive  police,  is  indispensable;  yet  those  who  have  thus  caused 
^he  magistrates  to  encroach  on  the  courts  of  gaol  delivery,  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1793. 

*  lapply  this  term  of  course  to  magistrates  when  employed,  as  at  this  presidency  they  are  v^y 
jpxtensively,  in  the  trjal  of  person3  charged  with  criminal  ofl'euces. 
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of,  at  tbe  option  of  either  of  the  parties^  because  the  loss  of  time  to  parties  and  witnesses  is 
in  them. comparatively  unimportant^  and  may  be  compensated  out  of  the  matter  in  dispite : 
And  but  for  a  ccHisideration  of  the  inconvenience  to  v^hich  suitors  and  witnesses  in  tnflii^ 
cases  would  be  put  if  there  were  no  courts  excepting  at  one  place  in  our  extensive  districts. 
I  should  like  to  see  all  suits  brought  to  the  Sudder  station,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, for  the  suits  of  the  rich  have  the  best  chance  wheresoever  they  may  be  trira,  and  it  is 
when  the  rich  are  opposed  to  the  poor  or  to  Government,  of  which  the  mterests  have  rarely 
a  zealous  defender,  that  jealousy  is  specially  called  for.  Then,  though  we  must  probably 
have  judges  in  the  interior  of  the  districts,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  strew  them  ^  too  thickly 
over  the  country,  especially  if  the  emolument  of  each  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  their 
number  is  increased. 

23.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  confine  the  native  judees  to  original  f  suits,  making  all 
cases  appctfdable  to  the  European  judge ;  and  if  one  could  hope  that  the  general  result  would 
confirm  the  statements  given  fix)m  certain  districts  of  Madras,  by  which  it  appears  tiiat  less 
than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  appealable  cases  determined  by  the  district  moonsifs  were  ap- 
pealed, it  woidd  not  be  extravagant  to  anticipate  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

24.  At  this  presidency  I  fear  we  cannot  generally  speculate  on  such  a  result  We  most 
theref<»e  probably  admit  into  the  system  native  judges  of  appeal  for  the  minor  and  more 
numerous  cases,  reserving  a  right  of  special  appeal  to  the  European  judge. 

25.  In  the  criminal  department  many  appear  to  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  any  consider- 
able extension  of  the  powers  of  native  judges,  yet  in  this  department  also  it  seems  to  be 
essentially  necessary,  that  they  should  have  the  trial  of  a  number  of  cases  that  now  occupy 
the.  time  of  the  European  officers,  if,  without  an  inordinate  expense,  we  would  enable  tne 
latter  actually  to  discnaree  the  duties  that  nominaUy  belong  to  them,  and  obtain  the  satis- 
fectory  administration  of  criminal  justice;  nor  will  it,  I  imagine,  be  difficult  to  provide  a 
security  against  the  abuses  which  are  apprehended.    These,  I  suppose,  to  be  die  corrupt 
condemnation  of  the  innocent,  and  the  corrupt  acouittal  of  the  guilty ;  no  one,  I  believe, 
anticipates  any  want  of  capacity  in  the  natives.    The  reasons,  therefore,  that  naturally 
influ^iced  Government  in  determming  what  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  youn^  assistants 
of  magistrates,  have  no  proper  application  to  the  case  of  native  judges;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably through  inadvertence  that  tne  criminal  functions  of  our  sudder  ameens  were  adjusted 
by  tne  standard  assumed  in  Relation  III.  1821 ;  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  competent  to  the  zUlah  judges  to  refer  to  the  native  judges  all  cases  which  they  are 
themselves  competent  to  decide,  nor  Indeed  why  the  magistrates  also  should  not  exercise  a 
similar  discretion,  when  they  deem  it  advantageous,  to  refer  cases  brought  before  them 
directly  to  the  native  criminal  court    The  selection  of  cases  for  trial  by  those  tribunals 
ought  to  be  ^ided  by  oth^  considerations  than  that  merely  of  the  stated  heinousness  of  the 
crime,  the  point  being,  not  as  in  the  case  of  our  young  assistants,  whether  they  are  likely  to 
err  with  honest  intentions,  but  whether  they  are  likely  wilfully  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice.     Of  course  the  native  judges  should  act  in  entire  subordination  to  the  zilldi  courts, 
and  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  all  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
take  the  severity,  and  especially  the  irremediable  nature  of  a  sentence  as  a  ground  for 
requiring  a  reference,  before  execution,  to  a  hitgher  tribunal.    A  similar  security  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  many  cases  reasonable  to  provide  against  wrong  acquittals ;  though  that  is, 
I  af^rehend,  a  principle  less  likely  to  meet  with  favour.     Sentences  to  corporal  punishment 
may  already,  I  observe,  in  some  cases  be  passed  by  the  native  judges,  ana  both  at  Madras' 
and  Bombay  it  is  .the  native,  revenue  aiid  police  officer,  not  the  moonsif,  that  exercises 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  interior  of  the  districts.  ^  This  last  arrangement  is,  I  think, 
objectionable  in  principle,  though  circumstances  may  outweigh  the  objection ;  all  criminal 
trials  should,  I  conceive,  be  .as  far  as  practicable  confined  to  places  where  an  European 
judge  or  magistrate  is  stationed ;  stripes  should  not  be  inflicted  without  reference;  and  the 
courts  of  the  moonsiffs  or  native  judges  will  surely  be  better  tribunals  than  police  officers, 
if  we  must  have  any  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  petty  offences  in  tne  interior  of 
a  district. 

26.  In  extending  the  powers  of  native  judges,  various  checks,  in  the  way  of  reports, 
revisions,  new  trials,  and  the  like,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  requisite,  on  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  now  to  enlarge;  but  if  they  be  treated  liberally,  and  with  respect, 
and  their  superiors  be  fit  men,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  fail  to  do  their  auty. 
Our  moonsiffs  are  generally  said  to  be  bad,  and  the  reason  is  plain ; .  they  are  most  of  them 
miserably  paid,  and  that  not  by  fixed  salaries,  but  by  fees.  The  ei^penment  of  appointing 
^SS^^y  j^^g^  ^o  administer  justice  to  the  poor,  who  are  most  exposed  to  injusti^^e,  could 
have  only  one  result.  It  will  be  better  to  leave  the  people  to  themselves  than  thus  to  open 
sbo|>s  for  the  sale  of  decisions.  The  expense  of  employing  respectable  men  need  not  alarm 
us,  if  indeed,  in  such  a  case  there  can  oe  any  hesitation  on  the  score  of  expense ;  for  we 
are  not  to  measure  the  salaries  required  by  natives  with  our  own.    Taking  the  ordinfuy 
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*  I  think  the  objection  of  distance  is  generally  pressed  too  strongly.  Delav  isth^  main  grievance, 
and  a  day's  journey  need  not  greatly  add  to  this.  Tbe  miscellaneous  executive  duti^  which  native 
judges  in  Bengal  are  required  to  perform,  should  be  separately  considered. 

t  The  number  of  summary  suits  should,  I  tliink,  be  much  restricted,  if  indeed  the  distinction  between 
them  and  regular  suits  need  be  at  all  maintained.  But  on  this  point,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  new. trials  should  be  granted,  whether  to  try  the  same  or  different  issues,  one  could 
only  hope  to  do  justice  in  a  detailed  disquisition,  which  would  now  be  out  of  place. 
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pricft  of  food  and  wages  of  labour^  I  should  aasiimay  for  those  whose  habits  do  not  reqniro* 
imports  from  Europe  nor  expensive  equipages,  that  the  rupee  in  India  i^  equivalent  to  ©Iffht 
shillings  in  England,  and  the  more  the  exchange  is  against  the  former,  the  higher  prpbskUy 
will  si^er  rise  in  relation  to  commodities. 
27.  On  this  basis  we  may  deduce  the  following  comparison  of  salaries : — 


P«r  Menaem. 

RapeatperAim. 

£.8ftcrlini. 

Rupees  per  Am** 

t^a^Hmg 

6 

60 

24 

176 

2,100 

840 

10 

120 

48 

200 

2,400 

960 

16 

180 

72 

226 

2,700 

1,080 

20 

240 

96 

260 

3,000 

1,200 

25 

300 

120 

300 

3,600 

1,440 

30 

360 

144 

360 

4,200 

1,680 

40 

480 

192 

400 

4.800 

1,920 

60 

600 

240 

460 

6,400 

2,160 

60 

720 

288 

600 

6,000 

2,400 

70 

840 

336 

600 

7,200 

2,880 

80 

960 

384 

700 

8,400 

3,360 

100 

1,200 

480 

800 

9,600 

3,840 

126 

1,600 

600 

900 

10,800 

4,320 

160 

1,800 

720 

1,000 

12,000 

4^800 

28.  As  we  advance  to  the  higher  grades,  it  becomes  of  course  necessary  to  look  to  other 
considerations*  than  those  above  indicated ;  the  wants  to  be  provided  for  being  more  <^iMi- 
catedy  and  the  nature  of  the  calculation  is  one  not  admittii^  of  a  minute  accuracy.  The 
table,  however,  will,  I  think,  be  useful  for  reference  in  all  discussbns  relative  to  the  allow- 
ances to  be  assigned  to  native  judges  and  other  native  functionaries;  and  if  it  be  not 
strangely  erroneous,  it  may  suffice  to  show  that  very  extensive  financial  advantages  may 
result  from  the  more  extended  employment  of  natives.  At  this  presidency,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  with  an  average  allowance  of  3,000  rupees  a  year,  we  may  command  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  talent  for  duties  which,  m  an  European  functionary,  cost  at  the  rate  oi 
30,000 ;  and  that  with  good  control,  there  will  be  no  want  of  other  quahfications.  Here  is  a 
gam  of  ten  to  one.  Tne  local  jurisdiction  of  the  native  judges  must  of  course  be  finally 
settled  by  the  local  officers,  and  even  as  to  their  number,  one  can  hardly  venture  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  rule.  I  suppose  them  to  be  relieved  from  the  petty  executive  dutia 
ju)w  thrown  upon  moonsiffs,  ana  to  be  paid  wholly  by  fixed  salaries,  considering  that  mode 
of  remuneration  to  be  on  several  grounds  preferable  to  the  plan  of  allowing  fees ;  and  con^ 
-ceiying  that  the  due  execution  of  duty,  even  if  indolence  were  more  to  be  apprehended 
than  it  is,  may  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  fear  of  losing^  office,  if  the  salary  be  adeauate, 
and  by  the  hope  of  promotion  with  a  graduated  scale  of  emolument ;  advancement  being 
made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  decisions,  and  the  fewness  of  appeals  and  reversals. 
None,  I  think,  should  set  less  than  100  rupees  a  month,  and  for  a  Bengal  zillah  of  average 
popuUtion,  wealth,  and  Utigiousness,  the  allowing  are  the  numbers  and  the  rates  of  salaiy 
that  have  occurred  to  me.  In  severed  districts  more  vrill  be  requisite :  in  the  unsettled 
districts  comparatively  few  will  suffice. 


4  at  100 

4  at  160 

3  at  260 

2  at  600 


12 


400 

600 

600 

1,000 

2,600 


4,800 

7,200 

6,000 

12,000 

30,000 


Of  the  above,  I  suppose  eight  to  be  stationed  in  the  interior  as  moonsifis,  with  power  to  try, 
like  the  district  moonsiffs  of  Madras,  original  suits  in  which  the  value  at  issue  may  not 
exceed  260  rupees.  The  rest  to  be  at  me  Sudder  station,  with  authority  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  moonsiffs,  and  to  try  original  suits  of  a  higher  value,  bein^  also  employed  in  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases  committed  to  them  by  the  magistrate,  or  referred  by  the  judge.  With 
such  a  native  judiciary  establishment,  and  with  the  power  of  referring  from  one  to  another, 
or  of  associating  two  or  three  of  them,  with  or  without  juries,  for  the  mvesti^tion  of  cases 
where  the  measure  may  seem  to  be  advisable,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  smgle  European 

judge 


*  We  roust  exclude  from  any  such  scheme  those  who  retain  the  profuse  hahits  of  the  old  nobility  of 
the  country,  they  and  their  retainers  requiring  probably  an  income  greater  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  o£  our  European  officers  ;  and  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  learned  classes  and  men  of  bosiocss ; 
but  of  course  when  men  can  begot,  combining  with  hereditary  ranic  or  influence,  the  other  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  Judge  or  arbitrator,  their  services  will  be  very  valuable,  and  an  increase  of  pay  for  the 
office  will  not  operate  to  their  exclusion.  I  would  only  call  to  mind  the  remark,  that  in  a  countiy 
governed  as  this  is,  there  is  no  room  for  that  native  nobility  of  office,  which,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
individuals,  generally  gave  place,  under  native  governments,  to  fresh  adventurers  with  sharper  swords  or 
keener  spirits ;  and  1  may  further  observe,  that  I  doubt  whether  with  native  habits  wealth  is  as  essential 
to  rank  as  with  us,  excepting  when  the  rank  implies  military  command  over  troops  raised  and  paid,  as 
almost  all  native  troops  were,  by  the  coitimanders. 
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hidge  will  be  able  to  cause  citiI  tod  criminal  justice  to  be  adequatdy  admimfltered  to  at 
l&BLst  l|000y00a  or  lySOOyOOO  people,  excepting  where  the  population  is  scanty,  or  com- 
mnmcation  difficult,  or  other  circumstanoes  unfavourable;  and  this,  although  the  magis- 
trates be  abnost  wholly  deprived  of  their  penal  powers,  and  the  zillah  judges  be  clothed 
widi  tudi  powerp  to  tne  extent  to  which  they  are  now  exercised  by  the  courts  of  circuit.  I 
have  dreaay  stated  reasons  why  I  confer  the  union  of  judicial  functions,  properly  so 
eaUed,  with  the  chaige  of  the  police  to  be  unobjectionable;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  many 
very  important  advanta^^  would  result  from  giving  to  the  zHlah  judges  the  trial  c^all  cases 
now  committed  to  the  circuit  courts.  It  will  tend  to  economy  and  the  convemenoe  of  the 
community,  not  less  than  the  grand  objects  of  securing  the  prompt  release  of  the  innocent 
and  the  more  certain  ocMiviction  of  the  guilty,  will  be  equally  promoted,  by  getting  rid  of 
the  artificial,  ddays  necessarily  resulting  from  the  plan  of  having  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or 
even  monthly  sessions.  It  is  especially  to  be  desired  that  the  criminal  court  should  always 
be  open. 

29.  I  do  not  think  it  a  ^ood  plan  to  have  auxiliary  or  assistant  judges,  excepting  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  pceventins  or  bringing  down  arrears,  for  we  thus  in  eiSect  constitute  an  ill-paid 
judgeshm  to  be  held  generally  by  scHne  inferior  man,  or  some  man  of  inferior  standing, 
wbMe  pmce  I  should  conceive  we  may  have  better  filled  by  a  native ;  and  we  break  in  upon 
the  principle  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  determining  what  appointments  shall  be  given 
to  natives  and  what  to  Europeans.  The  notion  that  such  offices  are  necessary  or  useful  as 
a  means  of  instructing  European  officers  in  judicial  business,  which  I  observe  has  he&x 
stated,  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  people  whose  interests  are 
thus  exposed,  like  the  vile  body  of  some  wretched  animal,  to  the  oungling  o|perations  of  an 
pntangnt  practitioner,  and  we  may  surely  assume  that  the  functions  of  a  magistrate  and  col- 
lector will  afibrd  sufficient  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  talents  necessary  to  a  zillah  judge. 
The  ov^Hechnicality  which  is  apt  to  attach  to  men  educated  to  the  law  and  not  otherwise 
▼ersed  in  public  affiurs,  seems  to  be  a  defect  rather  than  an  excellence  on  the  bench ;  and 
the  mere  aistinction  of  legal  principles  may  be  sufficiently  maintained  by  the  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal,  even  though  they  should  sometimes  be  overlooked  in  the  courts  below.  If 
too  the  auxiliary  judges  are  not  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  judges,  they  break  in  upon  the 
consistency  of  the  system,  they  occupy  a  position  which  in  my  view  ought  to  belong  to 
natives,  and  in  so  fiur  as  they  mterfere  with  the  immediate  trial  of  the  more  serious  cases, 
they  will  operate  to  continue  the  inconvenience  which  results  under  the  system  of  circuits 
from  the  want  of  a  tribunal  always  sitting  to  dispose  of  such  cases  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  perform  all  the 
duties,  civil  and  criminal,  of  other  judges,  the  question  is  one  of  salary,  and  the  economy 
would  I  think  be  a  very  fidse  one.  I  am  clear  indeed  that  it  will,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  expedient  that  judges  should  pass  through  the  offices  of  magistrate  and  collector, 
and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  £e  importance  of  the  office,  their  salaries 
ought  to  be  on  a  higher  Bcple.  No  qualifications  can  well  be  too  high  for  him  who  is  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge ;  as  on  their  proper  discharge  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country  must  ever  mainly  depend.  In  the  existing  state  of  things,  both  in  the  revenue  and 
police,  a  constant  and  minute  interference  being  necessary,  the  duties  of  these  departments 
cannot  perhaps  be  reckoned  much  less  important  or  difficult ;  so  long,  however,  as  the 
security  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  does  not  rest  on  the  administration  of  good  and 
dear  laws  by  good  judges,  we  must  admit  things  to  be  in  rather  a  barbarous  state,  and 
gradually  therefore  I  should  hope  that  the  necessity  for  such  interference  will  cease,  and 
that  the  police  and  revenue  business  will  assume  the  same  character  as  it  possesses  in  almost 
all  other  civilized  countries.  But  every  step  the  country  may  ii^ake  in  tne  progress  of  im- 
provement, the  office  of  the  judge  must  become  more  important;  and  to  this  truui  we  ought 
perpetually  to  revert,  for  many  things  in  our  system  operate  unhappily  to  cause  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  apart  U'om  police,  especially  civil  justice,  to  be  considered  as  of 
aecondiuy  importance;  whereas  it  is,  I  apprehend,  of  primary  importance  even  as  concerns  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  those  other  purposes  of  police  to  which  the  duties  of  the  judge 
are  so  often  postponed.  Important  and  difficult  as  I  regard  the  duties  of  a  judge,  I  do  not 
at  all  apprehend  that  the  service,  unless  patronage  at  home  be  greatly  abused,  wiU  not  afibrd 
a  sufficient  number  of  fit  men  to  discharge  them,  if  we  do  not  needlessly  multiply  European 
courts,  nor  neglect  to  make  due  use  of  our  native  subjects,  since,  as  atlove  intunated,  imder 
a  proper  system,  one  judge  ought  I  think  to  suffice,  where  local  circumstances  are  favourable^ 
for  1,000,000  or  1,200,000  people.  Some  of  our  Bengal  districts  are  stated  to  contain  more 
than  3,000,000  *,  and  under  the  proposed  plan  the  judges  can  scarcely  &il  to  become  much 
mote  efficient  to  the  discharge  ot  their  required  duties.  The  office  of  Registrar,  I  confess^ 
I  am  sorry  to  see  abolished ;  because  I  think  that,  properly  regulated,  it  would  add  to  the 
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*  The  degree  in  which  the  6]es  of  some  civil  jud(i:es  are  loadied  bejond  what  even  the  existing  law 
rcadert  necessary  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts  from  a  Statement  for  the  Jungle  Mehals, 
which  1  received  in  August  1829 :  it  appears  that  1,616  cases  were  depending  before  the  zillah  judge  ; 
wbeteas,  had  the  inferior  courts  been  fully  employed,  hi9  file  need  not  have  exceeded  Si  ;  so  of  1,200 
cases  pending  before  the  Burdwan  judge,  it  appears  that  all  but  204  might  have  been  otherwise  disposed 
of.  In  Hooghly,  where  the' extent  of  litigation  seems  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  the  Jungle  Mebals,  the 
judge  had  only  108  cases  depending  in  his  court,  of  which  70  were  original  suits.  Although,  therefore, 
no  change  of  system  were  proposed,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  stoppage. of  justice  in  many  quarters 
would  not  prove  that  there  are  hot  £uropean  judges  enough,  and  to  spare  ;  but  increase  of  numbers  it 
the  easiest  mode  of  meeting  the  didliculty. 
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_  _  efficiency  of  the  courts,  and  would  be  a  good  school  for  young  men  before  being  vested  with. 

*"•  the  charge  of  a  substantive  office.     The  practice  of  giving  the  registrars  large  judicial 

"^"^ — ^— ,  powers  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  system ;  but,  as  explained  in  out  letter  to  Government, 

Calcmta  Civil      ^j^^  financial  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  providing  an  increased 

riDanceCommittee.  n^uaber  of  good  native  courts,  appear  to  require  its  abolition.    That  the  zillah  courts  may 

.  r     always  be  m  activity,  and  to  provide  for  occasional  pressure  of  business  so  as  to  prevent 

the  accumulation  of  arrears,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  one  or  more  assistant  judges  in 

each  division,  to  be  ordinarily  employed  in  the  districts  where  business  is  heaviest,  m  de^ 

ciding  cases  referred  to  them  by  tne  judge,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 

native  judges,  and  to  be  ready  to  proceed  without  demy  to  any  other  district  in  idiich  thdr 

services  might  be  needed ;  such  an  establishment,  however,  may  be  considered  as  altogether 

Subsidiary  to  the  regular  courts,  and  cannot  of  course  be  required  so  long  as  there  are  9ny 

unemployed  servants  qualified  to  discharge  the  office  of  judge. 

30.  As  to  the  local  jurisdictions  to  be  assigned  to  the  several  ziUah  courts,  (and  the 
observation  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  magistracies),  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have 
fiot  the  information  necessary  to  a  completely  satisfactory  determination  on  the  point.  The 
schedules  will  show,  in  so  rar  as  the  covenanted  officers  are  concerned,  what  appears  to  be 
advisable  under  the  information  we  do  possess  relative  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  judicial  and  revenue  business  to  be  transacted  in  each. 

31.  In  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
call  for  the  same  degree  of  promptness  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  superior  autbonties, 
as  seems  to  be  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  police  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
The  grades  of  the  European  courts  may  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  unobjectionably  and  ex- 
pediently reduced  to  two;  one  authority  of  control  over  the  European  district  ju^ge  being 
sufficient  and  all  that  ought  to  exist,  and  the  gradation  of  courts  of  ordinal  iurSdiction, 
courts  of  appeal  in  rights  and  courts  of  special  appeal,  fitly  taking  the  place  of  th6 
executive  directing  and  controlling  authorities  which  I  have  above  proposed,  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  revenue  and  magisterial  business.  At  this  presidency  the  provincial  courts  of  ap- 
peal as  civil  tribunals,  hav^  generally  been  ccmsidered  mefficient.  The  number  of  judges  was 
far  too  great  to  give  anything  like  an  assurance  that  the  appeal  from  the  zillahjudge  would  be 
to  a  superior  man,  to  say  nouiing  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  selected.  Even  when  th^e 
was  superiority  of  talent^  there  was  generally  inferior  knowledge.  The  seniors  who  ranained  at 
the  Sudder  station  were  not  the  best  men.  Tiie  others  were  too  much  distracted  with  their  circuit 
duties  to  be  able  efficiently  to  discharge  those  of  a  civil  judge,  which  cannot  be  properly 
executed  without  study  and  reflection,  expecially  if  we  expect  fixed  principles  and  general 
views ;  so  that  fi*om  the  very  constitution  of  the  courts  one  might  nave  anticipated  crude 
and  hasty  judgments,  often  wrong  in  individual  cases,  rarely  if  ever  tending  to  fix  the  law; 
Tlie  number  of  the  judges  too  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  many  must  have  been  unfit  for  so 
important  a  duty  as  that  of  deciding,  as  they  frequently  had  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort 
Their  frequent  changes  ^ve  a  great  opening  to  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  omlah,  and  the 
svstem  was  manifestly  injurious  to  parties  having  just  grounds  of  appeal,  for  whose  benefit 
the  courts  were  established,  since  a  single  voice  might  affirm  the  aecision  complained  of, 
whereas  a  judgment  of  reversal  by  a  single  judge  left  the  appellant  where  he  was ;  and  with 
men  not  of  active  minds,  when  not  influenced  by  passion,  tnere  will  generally  be  a  bias  to 
the  side  of  affirmation.  I  have  little  doubt  therefore  that  the  aboUtion  of  these  courts  will 
be  a  general  benefit,  though  in  Bengal  some  of  the  above  objections  have  ceased  to  exiel. 
It  will  certainly  be  financially  beneficial,  though  a  very  hberal  provision  be  made  for  native 
judges  out  of  the  sum  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  courts,  and  seeing  no  ad- 
vantage in  having  such  courts  as  tribunals  of  intermediate  appeal,  and  great  mischief  in 
having  them  as  tnounals  of  the  last  resort,  I  am  clear  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 

32.  On  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  the  courts  of  .ultimate  appeal  I  need  not  enlarge. 
If,  of  all  European  officers  the  functions  ought  to  be  those  <^  general  direction  and  control, 
rather  than  a  detailed  ministry  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  with  pecuUar  force  does  the 
principle  apply  to  the  highest  judiciary  tribunal.  The  Sudder  judges  should  of  course  be 
men  specially  selected  for  their  talents  and  acquirements.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  op 
mischievous  as  to  have  a  court  of  appeal,  and  above  all  the  highest  court,  filled  by  chance  or 
by  th^rule  of  seniority,  which  is  perhaps  worse  than  chance. 

33.  In  the  civil  department  I  would  not  give  an  appeal  of  right  to  the  Sudder  in  any 
case  * :  for  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  try  all  appeals ;  and  ue  principle  of  admittio^ 
appeals  of  right  accordmg  to  the  sum  adjudged  or  disallowed,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bad  one. 
A  single  case  of  no  particular  importance  is  thus  of)£n  allowed  to  occupy  the  time  that 
woula  suffice  to  correct  10  or  20  wrong  decisions,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  rule 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  hundreds,  and  the  Sudder  Court  is  led  away  fi^m  its  main 
business,  which  is  that  of  making  others  decide  rightly,  and  of  fixing  general  principlee^ 
rather  than  of  labouring  themselves  in  the  determination  of  individual  cases  with  a  view 
merely  to  individual  interests.  I  do  no  think  it  advisable  that  the'u*  interference  should  be 
restricted  by  express  law.  The  frequent  changes  which  have  been  made  at  this  presidency> 
in  sometimes  opening  and  isometimes  closing  the  door  against  special  appeals,  seems  to 

show 


•  The  Parliamentary  providon  regarding  appeals  to  England  might,  I  think,  be  expediently  rescinded  ; 
whether  the  King's  Courts  and  Sadder  should  be  brought  together,  is  a  question  we  are  scarcely  at  libcrQr 
to  discuss. 
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show  what  indeed  might  i  priori  have  been  predicated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  supreme  controlling  court  to 
interfere,  in  order  to  prevent  cruel  injustice,  or  the  denial  of  justice.  Government  must 
therefore,  I  think,  rely  on  the  discretion  of  the  sudder  judges ;  taking  care  that  such  men  are 
selected  as  [>ossess  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  requisite  to  r^ulate  their  interference 
on  proper  principles.  They  should  of  course  frequently  substitute  for  the  admission  of  an 
appeal  a  direction  for  a  new  trial,  especially  when  facts  may  appear  to  be  doubtful,  or 
when  the  issues  tried  in  the  eourt  below  may  not  involve  the  whole  merits  of  the  case ;  and 
by  this  means,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advantages,  a  single  judge  will  be  able  to  effect  mudi 
JBore  towards  the  distribution  of  justice,  ana  ccmsequently  fewer  men  will  answer,  and 
expense  will  be  saved. 

34.  In  the  criminal  department,  it  may  suffice  if  the  Sudder  Court  reserve  the  absolute 
decision  of  all  cases  which  involve  a  sentence  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 14  years,  or  in  which,  if  less  serious,  they  may  see  special  reason  to  intenere ;  gra- 
dually, indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  the  district  judges  mi^ht  not  be  intrusted  with  the  trifu  of 
all  criminal  cases,  excepting  the  very  few  which  on  pohtical  grounds  it  mi^ht  seem  exper 
dient  to  reserve  for  the  Supreme  Court,  especially  if  a  jury  system  were  estaolished ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  juries  the  judges  of  neighbouring  distncts  and  the  commissioners  of  revenue 
and  police  might,  when  it  were  thought  proper  to  have  more  than  one  European  judge,  be 
joined  in  the  commissioa. 

35.  In  the  criminal,  as  in  the  civil  departmait,  I  would  leave  to  the  Sudder  Court  a  large 
discreti<m  in  the  exercise  of  its  remedial  powers;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  several  tribunals  will  affect  thp 
general  scheme. 

,  36.  Supposing  a  system  for  the  administration  in  the  interior  to  be  established  as  abov^ 
it  will  r^oiain  to  be  considered  whether  the  court  of  ultimate  jurisdiction  in^civil  and  cri- 
minal cases  shall  be  the  same  authority  as  that  which  is  to  exercise  a  general  control  over 
the  revenue  and  police,  and  this  in  countries  which  are  not  permanently  settled,  in  which 
consequently  the  courts  must  at  every  step  be  met  by  circumstances  wherein  they  have  no 
authoritative  rule,  and  in  which  the  revenue  officers  must  necessarily  exert  a  very  extensive 
interference  with  the  private  concerns  of  the  people.  I  would  decidedly  answer  m  the  affir- 
xoative,  for  reasons  which  I  have  above  stated,  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  otherwise 
to  establish  a  consistent  system  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  Oovemment 
«hall  be  duly  secured  ;  ana  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  which  we  complain  in  Bengal 
appears  to  be  a  ccmsequence  of  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  followed,  from  which  we  could 
ibave  es(»iped  only  by  a  scheme  of  revenue  management  that  would  virtually,  though  not  in 
name,  have  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  almost  all  matters  touching  the 
landed  property  of  the  country.  Convinced  that  the  union  of  powers  in  the  superior  grades 
of  the  ludicial  and  revenue  establishment  will  be  thus  advantageous,  I  would  Airther  ob- 
.serve,  that  it  will  go  far  to  remedy,  and  that  unobjectionably,  I  conceive,  any  inconveniences 
which  may  be  experienced  from  their  separation  in  the  inferior  ranks,  at  lea^t  in  cases 
^herdn  instant  decision  is  not  required,  because  the  inconsistencies  and  jarring  of  two 
inferiors,  subject  to  a  common  chie^  can  readily  be  set  right ;  consequently,  if  it  be  thought 
objectionable  on  principle  to  vest  the  subordinate  revenue  authorities  with  the  power  of 
deeidii^  disputes  touchmg  land  and  rent,  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  may  much  more 
safely  be  trusted  to  a  separate  civil  judge  if  the  court  to  which  the  decisions  of  the  judge 
are  appealable  be  the  same  authority  by  which  the  revenue  administration  is  controlled. 
Thence  I  conclude  that  the  lastr-mentioned  authority  should  be  united  with  that  of  the 
Sudder  Court,  for  all  districts  in  which  the  settlements  are  still  temporary;  and  if  their  ju- 
risdiction as  a  ciril  court  were  confined,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  admission  of  spe- 
cial appeals  and  the  directing  of  new  trials,  and  their  powers  in  criminal  cases  to  those 
exercised  by  our  Nizamut  Adawlut,  a  single  court  could,  I  imagine,  supposing  the  district 
judges  to  be  good  men,  undertake  the  control  of  the  officers  of  both  aepartments  withiu 
an  extensive  and  populous  province. 

37.  In  the  permanently  settled  districts  the  control  of  the  police  and  revenue  had  better, 
I  conceive,  be  kept  distinct  from  the  administration  of  justice,  excepting  insofar  as  both  be- 
long to  the  Government,  for  in  such  districts  the  two  things  have  little  or  nothing  in  common ; 
the  functions  of  the  revenue  officer  taking  quite  a  new  character,  and  the  business  of  the 
judge  being  extensive  and  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  the  reasons  in- 
^vonr  of  a  division  of  labour  become  strong,  while  the  considerations  on  the  other  side 
.gradually  lose  their  force. 

38.  As  to  the  general  control  of  the  revenue  administraticm  and  police,  all  will  probably 
agree  in  thinking  that  it  should  rest  with  Oovemment,  or  in  the  hands  of  persons  acting 
immediately  as  its  organs  or  confidential  advisers.  I  am  not  less  strongly  persuaded  that 
whether  the  sudder  judges  exercise  revenue  powers  or  not,  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  country,  where  they  may  not  be  actually  the  members  of  Government,  that  they  should 
act  in  much  closer  communication  with  it  than  has  been  usual  in  Bengal ;  that,  in  short,  the 
{K)wers  of  the  court  should  either  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  Government  as  now  con- 
stituted, or  that  the  judges  should  be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the  council. 

39.  I  have  already  noticed  how  little  the  practice  of  Lord  Comwallis  justifies  the  ar- 
xai^ements  in  defence  of  which  his  authority  is  usually  cited ;  nor  is  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rating the  judicial  from  the  political  power  justified  by  the  constitution  of^our  own  country, 
still  less  by  the  system  adopted  in  the  colonies.  It  is  plain  indeed,  that  if  the  court  of  final 
jurisdiction  act  in  ignorance  of  the  general  views  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, it  must  frequently  fall  into  very  great  errors.    Now  the  measures  of  our  Government  not 
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|..  hehtg  publicly  disctrssed,  its  frrinciples  and  views  can  only  be  fiiUy  known  to  the  memben 

"'•  of  it,  or  to  those  communicating. confidentially  with  them,  and  having  foil  access  to  the 

^  "  records ;  hence  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  a  close  connexion  between  the 

Calcotta  Civil  gu^Jer  Court  and  tiie  Government,  even  though  the  practice  of  places  differently  circum- 
rinaiiceLominJttee.  g^^^  ^^^^  ^hj^h  j^  is  not,  oi)po8ed  to  the  unicMi.  PJor  is  the  matter  one  of  theory  oa\j; 
several  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  Sudder  Court  of  this  Presidency  have  from  tnc 
above  cause  been  opposed  to  Government ;  and  in  all  such  cases  of  opposition  the  result 
nrast  be  less  of  due  weight  and  authority  to  one  or  other,  and  probably  loss  of  influence  to 
both :  forther,  the  Sudder  Court  has  a  number  of  duties  which  do  not  ordinarily  belone  to 
judicial  tribunals,  to  the  effectual  performance  of  which  the  most  iatimate  union  with  Go- 
vernment would  greatly  conduce ;  and  even  in  the  decision  of  cases  of  the  most  common 
occurrence,  the  want  of  due  information  as  to  the  designs  of  Government  in  regard  to  pri- 
vate rights  will  not  unfirequently  lead  into  error;  but  the  great  and  radical  evils  of  such  an 
hnperium  in  imperio  throw  into  the  shade  all  minor  inconveniences.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  the  great  change  effected  here  in  1801  and  1805  are  altogether  insufficient  to  justify  it. 
The  real  cause,  want  of  leisure,  could  easily  have  been  obviated  by  other  means,  and  it 
would,  I  think,  be  a  great  imfprovement  to  revert  to  the  system  of  1793,  with  the  miodifica- 
tions  rendered  necessary  by  the  extent  of  our  dominion ;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
authorities  of  revenue  and  judicial  control  be  united  or  be  kept  distinct,  the  Sudder  Court 
should  be  the  chief  -judicial  board  or  committee  under  Government.  It  should,  I  think, 
report  all  decrees  before  they  are  issued,  and  all  sentences  of  death  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, their  decision  being,  however,  conclusive  as  to  the  j^cts;  and  its  English  correspond 
dence,  on  all  points  of  general  interest,  should  be  sent  up  to  Government. 

40.  At  present  the  court  is  under  no  adequate  control :  it  is,  in  fact,  more  independent  of 
control  than  the  Government,  the  judges  not  being  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their 
acts,  however  politically  mischievous,  not  being  touched  by  public  opinion,  nor  in  civil 
matters  subject  to  superior  authority.  The  appeal  to  England  is  practically  nugatory  as 
a  security  to  good  government,  and  the  court  is  much  less  useful  to  the  home  authorities  as 
a  check  upon  misgovemment  than  the  board ;  but  by  accounting  more  folly  to  Government*, 
it  would,  through  its  reports,  serve  every  purpose  of  that  kind  much  more  effectually  than 
it  now  does,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  subject  to  what  all  judges  should  be  subject, 
—some  efficient  check  tomal-administration.  The  establishment  of  a  court  so  entirely  free 
from  check  is  indeed  an  unexampled  tyranny ;  and  their  duties  are  such,  that  unless  we 
suppose  them  entirely  exempt  from  the  love  of  ease,  passion,  and  prejudice,  we  must  be 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  controlled  in  order  to  prevent  injustice,  and  still 
more  the  denial  of  justice  to  the  people. 

41.  At  Madras,  and  still  more  at  Bombay,  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  general 
business  which  falls  upon  the  Government  enables  it  doubtless  to  exercise  a  closer  control 
than  is  here  possible  over  the  acts  of  the  court ;  and  that  control  may  be  very  efficient, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  strict  law.  The  effect  too  of  a  ryotwar  settlement,  annually  re- 
vised, obviously  is  to  tSLKe  from  the  civil  courts  the  largest  share  of  the  functions  that 
would  otherwise  belong  to  them ;  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  revenue  officers  in  making 
such  settlements  must  settle  or  prevent  disputes,  which  with  us  occupy  by  far  the  hurgest 
share  of  our  civil  files.  Still  it  is  in  nature  that  the  judges,  or  some  of  them,  should  gradually 
aim  at  an  independence  of  the  Government,  which,  however  excellent  in  a  free  country, 
vrhere  it  is  accompanied  by  dependence  on  public  opinion,  must,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  India,  lead  to  much  mischief;  and  I  am  satisfied  therefore  of  the  expediency  of 
bringing  sudder  judges  at  all  the  presidencies  into  the  position  of  a  subordinate  boara  or 
committee  of  the  Government,  the  members  of  Government,  where  their  other  avocations 
permit,  taking  a  share  in  the  business.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  if  the  proper 
functions  of  all  classes  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  any  serious  difficulty  will  be  found  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  main  business  of  the  court  of  ultimate 
appeal,  as  of  the  revenue  controlling  authority,  is  to  maintain  just  general  principles,  and 
to  see  that  the  acts  and  orders  of  the  subordinate  tribunals  are  not  on  the  face  of-  them  re- 
pugnant to  justice  or  sound  policy.  With  questions  of  fact,  not  of  general  application,  but 
relating  merely  to  the  accidents  of  individual  cases,  they  can  have  little'  to  do;  and  of  course 
the  Government  must,  in  regard  to  such  questions,  rely  implicitly  upon  the  report  of  its 
sudder  judges  and  commissioners.  Hence  to  discharge  its  part  will  require  no  laborious 
exertion ;  whereas  now,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  distrust  and  confidence,  it  labours  use- 
lessly on  many  triffing  details,  and  leaves  many  of  the  weightier  matters  of  civil  admini- 
stration unheeded  or  uncontrolled.  In  the  revenue  department  it  is  not  necessary  to  define 
very  accurately  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  controlling  authority.  Even  when  separate, 
it  will  generally  act  m  immediate  communication  with  the  Government,  and  the  extent  of 
its  independent  powers  must  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  leisure  which  the  members  of 
tile  Government  may  have  or  make  from  other  avocations.  It  is  assuredly  most  desirable 
that  those  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
should  devote  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  its  internal  admimstration  both  in  the 
judicial  and  revenue  departments,  which,  though  less  pressing,  is  certainly  not  less  important 
than  many  matters  that  now  in  a  great  measure  throw  into  the  background  questions  affect*- 
ing  most  nearly  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

42.  There 
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42.  There  is  an  important  question  discussed  in  the  recent  letter  from  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors  on  which  I  shall  now  briefly  touch,  though  the  ability  with  which  the  matter  is  there 
handled  leaves  httle  room  for  further  argument.  I  cannot  however  omit  the  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  the  observations  which  1  have  been  compelled  to  make  during  a  service  of 
more  than  13  years  in  the  situation  of  territorial  secretary,  have  led  to  a  decided  conviction^ 
that  the  public  interests  would  be  essentially  promoted  by  substituting  universally  single 
commissicmers  for  collective  boards  in  the  superintendence  or  the  officers  employed  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  country. 

43.  Of  the  Boards  of  which  I  have  had  experience  the  business  has  generally  been  done, 
when  well  done,  by  a  single  officer,  sometimes  the  secretary,  sometimes  a  member.  Occasion- 
ally the  leading  member  has  derived  great  advantage  from  the  aid  of  the  secretary,  but  I 
remember  no  instance  in  which  the  conduct  of  business  has  appeared  to  be  improved  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  members.  There  are  several  reasons,  I  tnink,  why  the  case  should  be 
so.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  notion  that  numbers  are  conducive  to  deliberation,  and 
it  was  not  long  ago  ar^ed  that  our  western  Board  was  useless  as  a  deliberative  body, 
because  the  meml^rs  did  not  meet  to  traxisact  business  together ;  now,  if  by  deliberation 
were  meant  personal  consult,  the  assertion  was  of  course  a  mere  truism ;  but  tne  same  thing 
might  in  effect  have  been  predicated  of  that  board  when  all  the  members  were  at  the  same 
pl^,  and  of  all  the  other  Boards  in  respect  to  all  the  most  important  questions  decided  by 
them.  They  did  not,  they  do  not,  meet  to  discuss  matters  involving  an  extensive  range  of 
research,  or  the  consideration  of  complicated  interests.  The  main  purpose  of  their  regular 
meetings,  and  these  the  Mofussil  Boards  rarely  held  even  when  at  the  sudder  station,  was 
to  settle  numerous  trifling  points  of  detail,  in  which  all  having  concurrent  iurisdiction,  all 
were  required  to  take  a  part,  or  rather  perhaps  I  should  say,  to  sanction  the  proposals  of 
their  secretary  in  r^ard  to  such  points.  The  necessity  of  meeting  for  such  a  purpose  may 
well  be  Questioned,  especially  considering  the  charge  which  Government  incurs  on  account 
of  every  nour  of  the  official  time  of  such  higher  paid  functionaries.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
they  would  thus  adjust  differences  of  opinion  on  more  important  points.  But  this  I  regard 
not  only  not  as  an  useful,  but  as  a  positively  mischievous  consequence  of  personal  commu- 
nication, since  in  a  multitude  of  cases  it  implies  a  compromise  inconsistent  with  the  truth; 
in  others  it  gives  the  preponderance  to  the  worst  cause,  there  bein^  in  the  country  unfor- 
tunately little  to  enlist  any  active  passion  on  the  side  of  right;  and  if  it  sometimes  may  have 
saved  Government  from  trouble,  and  secured  an  appearance  of  peace,  the  advantage  must 
often  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  th^  apparent  unanimity  must 
mlways  have  been  likely  to  be  followed  by  actual  discord.  Men  or  sense  and  candour  and 
temper,  with  a  due  respect  for  each  other,  will  readily  adjust  all  differences  of  opinion  that 
on^t  to  be  adjusted,  whatever  may  be  their  mode  of  communication  (the  danger  is  that 
they  will  yield  too  much  to  deference  and  affection),  and  the  indolent,  the  prejudiced,  and 
the  passionate  (the  risk  of  their  being  employed  is  of  course  increased  by  numbers)  will  not, 
I  fear,  be  found  more  useful  when  forced  into  personal  collision.  Moreover,  deliberation 
and  debate  are  very  different  things ;  for  the  useful  application  of  the  latter  to  public  busi- 
ness, there  is  not,  I  conceive,  any  place  in  this  country;  everywhere  its  use  is  rather  to 
enforce  an  attention  to  the  public  sentiment  than  to  promote  tne  cause  of  truth,  and  deli- 
beration must  depend  chiefly  on  the  workings  of  individual  minds.  I  do  not  mean  alto- 
gether to  deny  the  advantage  of  oral  discussion,  but  both  theory  and  experience  induce  me 
to  rate  it  low  in  the  case  of  Boards,  and  in  every  other  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
members  composing  them  are  likely  to  deliberate  to  better  purpose  when  acting  separately 
than  when  thrown  together.  The  materials  of  thinking  (I  mean  focts)  are  to  be  supplira 
by  the  local  officers,  still  more  by  the  people.  If  closed  to  them  the  public  officers  must 
become  the  sanctuaries  of  error  and  ignorance,  where  names  will  usurp  the  place  of  things, 
and  infinite  mischief  and  misery  may  prevail  while  all  is  apparently  smooth  and  prosperous; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  class  ot  facts  which  it  most  behoves  the  Government  and  the  autho- 
rities of  g^eneral  control  to  know  that  in  this  country  is  most  likely  to  be  kept  back  from 
a  body  of  which  the  members  wanting  individual  power  cannot  inspire  individual  confidence. 
Under  any  circumstances,  indeed,  I  should  think  that  facts  must  be  best  gathered  wittv 
a  system  of  unity.  To  congregate  officers  is  like  hunting  in  couples ;  for  we  thus  require  all 
to  nave  the  same  information,  or  we  subject  the  opinions  of  the  well-informed  to  the  iudg- 
ment  of  those  who  are  without  knowleage;  and  m  proportion  as  members  of  Boardfs  are 
required  to  act  together,  the  field  of  each  must  be  emarged,  and  the  chance  of  their  disco* 
vering  the  truth  must  be  diminished.  This  objection  applies  of  course  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  authorities  that  are  placed  immediately  above  the  collectors  and  magistrates ;  but 
it  may  also  be  justly  urged  in  regard  to  those  whose  function  is  that  merely  of  general 
control,  at  least  at  this  presidency ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  single  man  or  body 
of  men  can  master  the  questions  that  must  arise  in  a  Court  or  Board  controlling  the  judicial 
and  revenue  affairs  of  the  countries  between  Chittagong  and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Delhi  territory ;  and  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  though  the  limits  be  comparatively  narrow, 
and  I  would  chiefly  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  having  separate  commissioners  of  revenue 
and  police,  the  chances  are  greatly  against  the  same  man's  having  such  correct  or  complete 
notions  of  matters  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  in  Malabar,  or  of  the  state  of  things  in  Gu-» 
zerat  and  Darwar,  as  it  is  desirable  that  sudder  judges  and  commissioners  should  possess,^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  individual  cases. 

44.  I  need  scarcely  observe  how  much  is  lost  in  the  quantum  of  work  done  by  employing 
collective  bodies.  Not  only  will  two  or  three  when  tied  together  not  do  twice  or  thrice  the 
work  of  an  individual  acting  singly,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  fruits  of  their  united 
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labours  will  fell  short  of  what  each  could  have  hunself  produced.    In  such  a  case,  two  and 
III.  two  certainly  do  not  make  four. 

45.  If  our  Board  failed  when  the  members  were  allowed  to  act  separately,  it  was  not 


Calcutta  Civil*,     because  they  consulted  too  little,  but  because  they  were  compelled  to  consult  too  much  j 
FiDanceCommxttce.  f^Qjj^  ^^^  insufficiency  of  the  powers  which  they  were  authorized  to  exercise  singly. 

46.  It  is  supposed  probably  that  a  collective  body  is  able  to  exert  a  more  rigorous  con- 
trol, and  with  less  of  personal  feeling  than  an  individual ;  I  do  not  think  that  experience 
justifies  the  notion,  on  the  contrary,  where  single  officers  have  been  employed,  tnere  has 
been,  I  liiink,  not  only  more  energy,  care  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  controlling 
authority,  but  more  ready  obedience  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  subordinates.  The 
former  indeed  must,  in  such  a  case,  feel  the  responsibility  attaching  to  him  in  a  decree  that 
can  never  be  looked  for  in  collective  bodies.  He  will  pursue  his  plans  without  bemg  com- 
pelled to  mutilate  them  in  order  to  meet  the  scruples  of  less  informed  colleagues,  or  to 
neglect  them  in  attending  to  foreij^  matter.  In  aiffering  from  his  subordinates,  a  single 
functionary  will  ordinarily  be  careful,  as  far  as  his  judgment  goes,  to  have  the  right  side  of 
the  question.  He  will  convey  the  expression  of  his  dissent  in  terms  the  least  likely  to 
offend,  because,  acting  singly,  he  will  always  be  alive  to  the  probability  of  offence.  In 
proportion  to  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
mtrusted  to  him  (and  on  this  score  the  individual  with  undivided  praise  and  blame  has 
infinitely  the  advantage)  he  will  exert  himself  to  guide  and  aid  and  conciliate  those  who 
have  to  execute  his  orders.  He  will  thus  have  every  inducement  to  make  the  most  of  good 
men,  without  any  countervailing  motive  for  sheltering  the  bad.  He  will  imderstand  clrairly, 
and  therefore  state  his  views  distinctly,  free  from  the  doubts  that  beset  the  half  measures  into 
which  collective  bodies  are  always  more  or  less  liable  to  slide.  What  he  does  will  be  his 
own  without  any  opening  for  counteraction,  excepting  by  a  distinct  reference  to  superior 
authority;  whereas  in  a  collective  body  the  efficient  member  is  often  considered  by  those 
under  him,  sometimes  by  his  colleagues,  as  an  usurper  of  powers  which  he  is  not  entitled,  or 
at  least  not  required,  to  exercise;  and  the  discipline  of  their  subordinates  is  sacrificed,  even 
when  there  is  no  play  of  jealousy  and  intrigue,  oecause  they  oppose  the  energy  of  individual 
excitement,  to  the  comparatively  languia  interest  with  which  the  common  concerns  of 
a  co-operation  are  usually  r^atrded, 

47.  It  is  also,  I  imagine,  supposed  that  as  the  controlling  authority  must  have  the  power 
of  overruling  decisions  of  the  executive  officers,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  plurality 
of  voices.  In  this,  I  think,  there  is  not  a  little  fallacy.  If  indeed  we  put  inferior  to  control 
superior  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  principle  can  fitly  apply ;  but  on  the  opposite,  and 
only  rational  supposition,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  tor  refiising  to  the  voice  of 
a  single  commissioner  that  preponderance  which  ought  to  belong  to  his  station ;  with  a  con- 
trary plan,  we,  in  fact,  place  superiors  and  inferiors  nearly  on  a  footing.  It  is  the  number, 
not  authority,  that  decides.  Further,  I  should  say,  that  the  judgments  of  superiors  which 
confirm  decisions  of  their  subordinates  are  by  no  means  those  most  entitled  to  respect.  If 
the  latter  put  their  case  tolerably  well,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  concurrence  of  the  former 
virill  be  earned  without  his  having  really  employed  any  mental  exertion;  deference,  indolence, 
and  the  love  of  peace  will  constantly  carry  the  day,  if  furnished  only  with  a  plausible  pretext; 
whereas,  when  one  differs  from  another,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  grounds' on  wnidx  the 
notions  of  both  rest  will  be  sifted,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ultima!^  decision  will  be  the 
result  of  a  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

48.  In  their  judicial  proceedings,  which  must  often  be  very  important,  the  members  of 
the  boards  have  always,  I  believe,  acted  singly;  and  the  requisition  of  two  voices  to  altec 
or  annul  the  decision  of  an  inferior,  of  which  IluLve  thus  endeavo^ired  to  show  the  error,  has 
formed  consequently  the  only  ground  of  connection  between  them. 

49.  But  then  it  is  ui^ed,  that  the  power  of  the  directing  and  controlling  hoards  is  too 
great  to  be  trusted  to  single  men.  Now  to  this  I  answer,  that  with  collective  bodies  it 
constantly  happens  that  the  real  power  belongs  to  one  individual;  and  this  he  exercises 
without  the  check  of  individual  responsibility.  Need  I  say  more  in  proof  that  the  system 
which  is  preferred,  as  a  security  against  misconduct,  is  in  fact  most  open  to  abuse.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  all  corporate  bodies,  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  are  liable  to 
imputations,  which  m  the  case  of  individuals  would  overwhelm  the  guilty  with  disgrace  ?  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that,  especially  in  our  service,  the  cljeck  of  the  controlling  and  the 
subordinate  authority,  is  mutual.  Both  have  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  accounting  for 
their  acts,  and  assuredly  it  is  executive  officers  who  best  possess  the  means  of  exposing  error, 
when  it  does  occur,  to  their  common  superior. 

60.  Further,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  regard  to  police  ajnd  revenue  affairs,  where  there  is 
most  room  for  discretionary  power,  and  consequently  error,  the  system  I  have  advocated  of 
a  triple  gradation  of  functions,  the  executive,  the  directing,  and  the  controlling,  constitutes, 
in  tsLCt,  ror  each  district  a -Board  of  three  members,  not,  it  is  true,  of  equal  rank  and  autho- 
rity, but  not  the  less  quaUfied  perhaps  on  that  account  really  to  discuss  and  deliberate,  nor 
the  less  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

61.  I  confess,  tnerefore,  that  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  Government  would  gmn  greatly 
if  it  substituted  for  the  collective  Boards  and  (Jourts  commissioners  acting  immediately  as  its 
confidential  advisers,  whether  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  secretaries;  and  unless  th$ 
opposite  opinion  is  clearly  the  right  one,  considerations  of  economy  ought  surely  to  predomi- 
nate in  fevour  of  the  view  I  maintain.  Not  only  will  fewer  members  suffice,  but  the  secreta- 
Tiat  and  other  staff  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  which  is  usually  attached  to  boards*  and 
pollective  courts  may  be  considerably  diminished. 

$2,  With  the  Persian  proceedings  of  the  Boards  (and  in  the  revenue  department  thqr  w« 
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Tery  important)  the  secretary  has^  I  belieye,  little  or  no  concern :  and  as  to  the  English  cor- 
respondence, I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  a  member  of  a  Board  or  Commissioner  ought  to 
experience  any  difficulty  in  managing  his  office,  as  the  secretaries  to  Oovemment  do,  with  the 
aid  of  uncovenanted  writers.  I  suppose  of  course  that  he  is  duly  qualified,  and  has  time  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  belong  to  nim ;  because  of  the  value  of  a  secretary,  if  a  man  of 
ftuperior  talent,  in  a  board,  or  with  a  c(»nmissioner  overworked,  or  otherwise  incompetent^ 
there  can  be  no  question.  Of  course  single  Commissioners  as  well  as  BcMurds  may  have 
covenanted  assistants  attached  to  them,  and  they  probably  would  make  better  use  of  them,  and 
afford  them  better  instruction^  The  same  observations  will  apply,  with  little  change,  to  the 
Sudder  Court.  The  measures  necessary  to  preserve  ccmsistency  of  proceeding,  which  are 
equally  necessary  under  the  present  plan,  that  renders  final  the  judgment  of  one  man  when 
he  ccmcurs  with  the  court  below,  may  easily  be  arranged;  and  it  must  always  be  recollected 
that  consistency  and  uniformil^  are  very  different  things. 

63.  On  the  whole,  looking  m  the  revenue  and  police  departments  to  what  is  wanted  for 
the  {>urposes  of  local  administration,  direction  and  control,  and  proposing  to  have  in  the 
judicial  department  courts  original,  appellate  and  corrective,  the  following  is  the  outline  of 
the  offices  I  should  like  to  see  established.  The  number  of  each  class  of  offices  mUst  of 
course  depend  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  country  to  be  governed,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  people. 

First.  For  pohce  and  revenue,  each  village  or  parish  to  have  its  police  and  revenue  officer^ 
being  the  head  man,  howsoever  denominate ;  or  where  the  village  system  has  been  broken 
down,  some  person  selected  by,  or  appointed  in  conformity  to  the  wisnes  of  the  people.  He 
will  of  course  be  a  native.  In  great  zemindaries,  those  especially  that  are  permanently 
settled,  he  may  or  may  not  be  the  person  employed  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  zemindar; 
but  all  business  connected  with  the  Oovemment  revenue  should  certainly  be  in  his  hands. 
.  54.  The  same  for  each  muhullah  or  minor  division  of  cities  and  towns. 

55.  Each  pei^unnah  or  other  convenient  aggregate  of  villages,  each  considerable  town, 
and,  where  necessary,  the  larger  sections  to  the  principal  cities,  to  have  similarly  a  magistrate 
and  collector,  to  whom  of  course  the  former  should  be  subordinate  in  all  matters  relating  to 
police  and  public  revenue.  In  the  selection  of  m^i  for  this  post  also  (they  likewise  will,  with 
rare  exceptions,  be  natives)  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  and  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  For  each  large  city  and  the  adjoining  pergunnahs  for  each  district  or 
section  of  a  district,  according  to  the  density  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  an 
European  magistrate  and  collector,  with  sub-collectors  and  magistrates  for  particular  tracts 
requiring  sub^iivision,  and  deputies  in  places  where  the  detail  business  of  the  sudder  station 
is  peculiarly  heavy. 

M..  For  each  circle  of  districts,  a  commissioner  of  revenue  and  police* 
,  Secondly,  For  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice. 

*  67.  In  each  circle  of  pergunnahs  (the  extent  to  vary  according  to  the  wealth  and  number 
of  the  people),  a  native  judge. 

'  58.  In  each  district  an  European  judge,  mth  several  native  judges :  and  thirdly,  for  ther 
jomt  control  of  both  departments,  sudder  judges  and  commissioners. 

59.  The  last-mentioned  functions  I  propose  to  have  united  only  in  districts  not  perma- 
nently settled.  The  control  of  the  revenue  and  police  in  permanentiy  settled  districts 
ought  to  rest  with  the  Government  and  its  secretaries ;  but  until  Bengal  be  put  under  a  dis- 
tinct government,  we  must,  I  think,  allow  one  third  commissioner  of  revenue  and  police,  or 
add  to  the  secretariat ;  and  for  the  salt  and  opium  and  miscellaneous  branches  of  revenue, 
I  would  have  a  distinct  commissioner  resident  at  the  presidency. 

60.  To  the  above  establishment  of  paid  officers  I  would  gradually  add  juries,  by  which 
word  I  Would  be  understood  to  mean,  anybody  selected  indifferently  firom  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  district  or  place  where  the  cause  is  tried,  to  arbitrate*,  advise  or  decide, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  number  employed,  or  the  precise  nature  of  their, 
functions. 

61.  It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible,  that  we  should  by  any  other  means  attain  the  know- 
ledge of  facts  necessary  to  anything  Uke  a  prompt  and  pure  administration  of  justice. 
Greatly  as  our  system  may  be  improved,  by  the  more  liberal  admission  of  natives  to  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  officers  appointed  by  us  will,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  be  far  too  great  strangers  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  to  be  much' 
influenced  by  public  opinion.  Though  it  may  possibly  in  some  places  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  have  a  larger  infusion  of  popular  pnnciple,  they  will  ordinarily  be  put  over  the 
people  as  arbitrarily  as  ourselves,  and  the  means  of  controlling  and  correcting  their  abuse 
of  power  must  be  proportionately  defective. 

62.  In  the  zillah  courts  had  we  angels  instead  of  men  for  judges,  those  tribunals,  if 
required  to  try  matters  of  fact  in  the  cases  coming  before  them,  will  still  be,  as  they  notori- 
ously are,  inefficient.  We  may  establish  new  courts,  we  may  exact  new  laws,  we  may 
multiply  or  simplify  forms,  and  our  officers  may,  as  many  with  a  generous  ardour  do,  waste' 
their  strength  and  sacrifice  their  lives  by  labours,  to  which  the  toilof  a  galley-slave  is  ease  ; 
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•  The  Bombay  Regulation  seems  very  wisely  to  have  left  the  queBtion  of  the  powers  of  juries  unde-^ 
fined.  Difierent  districts  will  require  very  different  measures,  and  though  independent  juries  must  be 
the  growth  of  time,  the  institution  will  not  therefore  be  useless  in  its  immature  stages. 
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jj|-  but  any  tiling  like  complete  success  most  be  unattainable  while  the  people  stand  aloof  or 

^*^*  are  neglects.     Life  is  too  short  for  the  fonnal'  investigation  of  all  the  points  of  which  the 

r  1  p4  •!       knowledge  may  be  essential  to  the  just  decision  of  the  simplest  case ;  and  if  we  conclude 

Fin    Soa      •fata**   *^^*  ^  attempts  to  gjain  the  co-operation  of  the  people  will  fail,  the  inference  seems  to  be 

aocet^mmittee.  jugyi^able,  that  no  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  oi  administering  civil  justice.     I  trust, 

however,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  so  unhappy  a  conclusion; 

where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  fidled,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  tned  as  to  make 

£Bulure  certain.    The  pimchayets  have  been  left  to  all  their  native  irregularity  and  ineffici* 

micy}  they  have  been  regarded  as  substitutes  for,  not  as  aids  to,  the  regubtrly  trained  judges; 

.    they  have  be^i  kept  distinct  &om  and  almost  placed  in  oopositioQ  to  the  tribunal  of  the 

British  officer,  instead  df  being  controlled  and  directed  and  supported.    The  selection  (^ 

the  members  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  made  in  a  manner  entirely  vicious.     In  still 

more  numerous  instances,  have  the  preliminary  inquiries,  through  which  alone  the  varieties  of 

locd  cinnmistances  could  be  provided  for,  been  wholly  ne^l^ted ;  fcnr  in  this,  as  in  other 

HMttters,  we  are  too  apt  to  reason  as  if  the  PJBO|>le  of  India  had  been  cast  in  one  mould, 

and  to  act  as  if  they  we)*e  machines,  with  no  affections  to  enlist  or  passions  to  gratify,  merely 

because  they  are  patient  and  submissive.    They  have  been  denied  assistance  no  less  than 

instruction ;  they  have  been  expected  to  attain  excellence,  not  by  the  slow  process  of  sel^ 

instruction,  through  which  nations  every  where  learn  wisdom,  but  at  once,  and  at  our  bidding  ; 

and  they  have  been  said  to  fidl  when,  on  the  fiice  of  all  these  and  other  disadvantages,  they 

have  not  commanded  a  preference  over  high  paid  and  powerful,  and. favoured  courts.    They 

have,  I  imagine,  had  to  contend  every  where  with  the  hostility  of  our  native  officers,  to  whose 

domination  any  such  tribunals,  once  (airly  established,  woum  oppose  a  powerful  check ;  but 

through  whom,  unfortunately,  our  functionaries  are  generally  compelled  to  learn  almost 

all  they  know,  and  to  execute  all  they  order,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  their  business. 

63.  From  any  general  scheme  suddenly  introduced  I  should  hope  for  Uttle  ^ood«  A  R^u- 
lation  of  Government  may  de^oy,  but  it  never  caii  create,  or  even  mamtain,  such  an 
institution.  It  must  arise  out  of  the  people  themselves,  encouraged  and  aided  by  the 
European  officers  who  govern,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  districts.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
expected  that  all  of  these  should  be  qualified  for  such  a  duty ;  and  that  any  of  them  may  be 
fuUy  qualified,  it  seems  to  be  essentially  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  much  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  is  generally  possessed  of  the  people  under  their  authority.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  Ihey  have  to  woik, 
and  it  is  therefore,  I  should  say  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear),  that  the  best  chance  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  India  (I  mean  of  course  that  measure  of  civil  liberty  which  may 
consist  with  political  subjection  to  a  free  nation)  will  be  attained  by  sacrificing  many  of 
the  forms,  and  by  abandoning,  in  regard  to  the  higher  offices  of  control,  the  system  of 
divided  authority,  which  have  hitherto  been  relied  upon  as  securities  for  good  government 
Of  the  other  presidencies,  I  cannot  of  course  speak  :  of  many  parts  of  tne  country  under 
diis  presidehcy  I  must  speak  doubtingly.  I  should  expect  that  in  most  of  the  districts  of 
our  Western  r rovinces  there  will  be  found  a  great  number  of.  men  in  whom  the  community 
will  confide  infinitely  more  than  they  do  in  any  of  the  natives  we  arbitrarily  put  over  them ; 
who,  with  suitable  encouragement  and  respec^  may  be  made  to  render  us  invaluable  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  details  of  government;  and  who,  if  not  always  able  to  decide 
accurately  themselves,  will  at  least  afford,  by  their  co-operation,  a  great  security  for  the 
attainment  of  just  and  satisfactory  decisions. 

64.  There  must  not  of  course  be  any  attempt  suddenly  to  introduce  what  we  desire  to 
establish  every  where,  or  in  many  places  at  once.  If  in  a  hundred  years  the  object  be 
attained,  there  will  be  abundant  glory  for  our  country.  Nor  must  we  think  of  tying  the 
people  down  too  strictly  by  forms:  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  judicial 
functionaries,  with  the  general  imderstanding,  that,  as  their  leading  principle,  they  are  to 
study  and  follow  the  widies  of  the  people. 

66.  Even  in  Calcutta,  I  suspect,  if  we  wish  the  jury*  scheme  success,  the  judges  most 
be  content  at  first  to  proceed  in  a  way  which  it  may  startle  lawyers  to  mention.  Thej 
should  select  and  invite  respectable  natives  to  sit  with  them  as  assessors,  to  aid  their 
decision  in  matters  of  fact.  From  the  absolute  denial  of  any  share  in  the  administration  of 
justice  to  the  concession  of  independent .  authority  is  too  great  a  stride.  Still  more  prepa- 
ration will  be^  necessary  in  the  interior,  if  we  desire  the  people  to  assist  us  either  in  fitumng 
or  administering  the.  laws ;  and  we  must  particularly  guard  against  the  error  of  regarding 
punchayets  or  native  juries  as  a  substitute  for  courts.  Into  tnis  error  many  seem  to  have 
mien ;  one  party  extravagantly  maintaining  the  excellence  of  tribunals,  which  were  but  the 
shifls  of  a  semi-barbarous  people,  under  the  neglect  of  equally  barbarous  governors  ; 
another  rejecting  them  as  utterly  worthless,  because  beset  with  the  defects  inseparable  fi*om 
such  a  state  of  things ;  both  regarding  them  in  the  position  of  entire  separation  from  our 
judges,  European  and  native.  Nor  has  it  been  less  common  for  us  to  look  merely  to  the 
present  hour,  forgetting  the  necessarily  slow  process  which  almost  all  useful  institutions, 
and  especially  popular  institutions,  connected  with  civil  government,  have  made  to  perfection; 
and  not  observing  the  manifest  superiority  of  every  scheme  which  has  a  constant  tendency 
towards  improvement,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  it  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  over  any  plan, 
the  excellence  of  which  depends  exclusively  on  individual  character.    At  present,  on  the 

departun^ 

♦  I  am  surprise  that  the  natives  were  not  first  admitted  to  the  grand  instead  of  the  pct^  jury,  if 
indeed  the  former  be  an  institution  that  ought  to  be  maintained. 
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departure  of  a  good  judge  or  collector^  nothing  reBoains  but  the  few  decifiions  or  orders  he 
may  have  passed  in  particular  cases ;  and  even  these  his  successor  may  indirectly  nullify* 
A  bad  man  restcnres  the  reign  of  chaos :  for  the  omlah  are  the  ooly  class  tnat  derive  practical 
mstruction  from  the  example  of  their  chief,  and  those,  besides  that  they  are  often  as  gretkt 
Strangers  as  ourselves,  are  too  feeble  to  oppose,  even  if  they  desire  it,  any  barrier  to  misrule ; 
IOmI  ute  evil  may  be  very  ereat  before  it  will  show  itself  to  superior  authority  in  a  tangible 
shape.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  more  popular  system,  (I  need  not  stop  to  observe  now 
much  facility  to  the  discovery  of  mis^vemment  would  be  found  in  the  existence  of  popular 
institutions),  there  might  be  planted  m  the  community,  by  the  wisdom  of  one  man,  institu- 
tions, and  rules,  and  mibits,  and  mode  of  conduct,  which  would  survive  through  generaticmSp 
which  the  miimile  of  no  individual  could  altogether  destroy,  and  which  would  at  once  revive 
under  the  influence  of  a  kindred  spirit* 

66.  If  it  be  objected  to  our  plans,  that  they  involve  much  change,  I  can  only  say,  admit- 
ting the  expediency  of  making  all  alterations  gradually,  that  here  at  least  great  changes 
appear  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  nay  unavoidable.  Every  where  indeed,  the  causes  of 
change  are  at  wort ;  and  the  real  question  is,  not  how  things  can  be  made  stationary,  but 
how  mischievous,  or  mischievously  sudden,  changes  are  to  be  avoided.  In  arguing  for 
change,  too,  I  would  not  rest  upon  the  existence  of  slight  evils,  such  as  must  every  where 
prevail,  nor  upon  any  vain  hope  of  sudden  improvement,  such  as  is  no  where  likely  to  be 
realized.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  existing  evils  are  very  great ;  that  many  of  them 
maybe  traced  immediately  to  the  system  of  government;  and  that  that  system  contains 
witnin  itself  no  elements  of  improvement,  but  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate 
the  mischiefs  of  a  foreign  and  military  domination.  If  not  hated  by  the  people,  we  are  at 
least  without  the  sliehest  hold  on  their  affections :  from  Benares  upwards  the  fact  appears 
to  be  generally  admitted,  and  within  those  limits  lies  almost  all  the  military  part  of  our 
population.  This  seems,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
permanency  of  the  settlement,  on  which  the  very  few  who  were  interested  never  probably 
relied,  and  of  which  the  great  body  of  the  landowners  never  heard ;  of  some  thousand 
petitions  which  I  received  when  in  the  Western  Provinces,  (at  Bareily  alone  I  had  600 
m  a  few  days,)  and  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  petitioners  whom  I  saw  and  talked  with, 
not  one  touched  upon  the  point.  Nor  is  it,  I  conceive,  to  Be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  our  being  foreign  conquerors.  On  this  side  of  India  at  least  the  number 
of  those  who  can  ever  have  regarded  us  as  conquerors  is  very  small.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  had  for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  the  feeling 
evinces  itself  in  a  manner  to  show  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  system  rather  than  the 
individuals  who  conducted  it,  that  is  the  object  of  aversion;  still  less,  I  fear,  can  we  flatter 
ourselves  that,  as  seems  sometimes  to  be  thought,  our  unpopularity  is  only  of  such  extent 
and  kind  as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  the  administration  of  impartial  laws  in 
a  country  where  various  classes  nad  been  accustomed  to  domineer  over  their  fellows. 

67.  Without  denying  that  some  of  the  dislike  under  which  we  labour  is  inseparable  from 
the  position  we  hold,  much  must,  I  conceive,  be  charged  to  measures  and  arrangements  by 
no  means  necessary  of  adoption.     Nothing  can  be  more  striking  tiian  the  scorn  with  which 
the  people  have  been  practically  treated  at  the  hands  of  even  those  who  are  actuated  by 
the  meet  benevolent  motives ;  for,  since  the  world  began,  there  is  probably  no  example  of 
a  government  carrying  the  principle  of  absolutism  so  completely  through  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  a  country,  if  that  can  be  called  civil  which  is  in  its  spirit  so  purely  military ;  nay, 
which  sets  the  people  aside  in  the  management  of  their  own  concerns  much  more  than  the 
sepahee  in  the  government  of  the  army.    The  principle  pervades  every  act,  from  the  highest 
exercise  of  legislative  power  to  the  appointment  of  the  meanest  public  officer.     But  of  all 
the  consequences  of  our  errors  I  would  attach  most  importance  to  thei^  effects  on  the  village 
associations,  which  form  the  great  bond  of  society  throu^out  so  lar^  a  part  of  India,  but 
which  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  disturbed.    These  institutions  seem  to  idfoid 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  instruments  we  could  use  to  insure  the  good  govemr 
metnt  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  individuals.     Without  them,  or  some  substitute 
Bimilarly  resting  on  popular  principle,  we  must,  I  fear;  have  a  miserable  and  disunited 
people,  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  govern  otherwise  than  as  the  slaves  of  our  native 
servants ;  whereas  with  them,  these  men  might,  I  conceive,  be  made,  really  servants  of  the 
public ;  at  the  same  time  that  our  judges  and  magistrates  would  assume  their  proper  station 
as  governors,  according  to  their  several  degrees,  in  all  they  ought  to  govern,  and  would 
leave  it  to  the  people  to  transact,  with  their  protection,  support  and  control,  the  innumerable 
concerns  of  civil  life,  which  they  alone  can  tolerably  acuninister.    One  cannot  too  ofloi 
recur  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  restrain  us  from  the  error  into  which  we  constantly 
fall  of  doine  too  much,  both  legislatively  and  executively^  under  a  government  which  excludes 
the  idea  ofpolitical  freedom.    The  best  chance  for  anydiing  like  civil  liberty  is  to  be  found 
in  narrojving  the  sphere  of  its  interference,  and  extendmg  that  of  popular  tribunals ;  absolute 
power  may  thus  be  made  consistent  with  much  civil  liberty,  and  this  in  lai^  and  divided 
nations,  with  no  risk  of  political  disturbance ;  but  laws  arbitrarily  imposed  by  a  despotic 
government  can  have  comparatively  little  effect  in  choking  the  abuse  of  power,  except  as 
they  restrict  the  occasions  of  its  being  exercised ;  and  it  seems  to  be  vain  to  tlunk  that  we 
can  by  any  legislative  provision  secure  the  community  from  extortion  and  vexation,  if  we 
once  allow,  or  require  the  ffovemment  officers  to  interfere  perpetually  on  the  minute  details 
of  the  people's  business.     We  have  unfortunately  acted  on  an  opposite  principle,  interfering 
in  almost  every  thing,  neglecting  popular  institutions  wher^  they  exist,  and  never  attempting 
to  create  them  where  wi|nting.    We  have  trusted  to  laws  as  a  check  upon  subordinate. 

784.  x2  officers^ 
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officers  which  have  operated  ahnost  exclusively  as  shackles  upon  the  controlling  authorities, 
***•  or  occasions  of  fraud  to  the  few  among  the  community  who  knew  of  them. 

.  68.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  correcting  this  error:   we  should  especially  use  every 

Calcutta  Civil  endeavour  to  revive  and  maintain  the  system  of  villc^e  or  parish  government,  (to  prevent 
rtDanceCommittee.  J^|J^g^  |jy  ^^^  jj^j^j  ^^n^  when  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  will  not  apparentlj^  be  difficult,)  and 
we  should  gradually  extend  tne  principle  by  the  use  of  other  local  associations  of  a  wider 
sphere  and  nigher  ranction.  We  may  thus,  with  a  true  economy,  infinitely  facilitate  the 
administration  of  affairs^  prove  ourselves  great  benefactors  to  the  country,  and  possibly,  with 
moderation  in  our  taxes,  secure  the  attachment  of  the  pe6ple,  and  so  remove  one  great  cause 
of  our  military  expenditure. 

69.  In  usin^  the  words  ^'  moderation  in  our  taxes,''  I  must  explain,  that  where  the  contract 
system  prevails,  the  mere  lightness  of  the  Grovemment  demand  will  go  for  little  towards 
securing  attachment,  or  producing  happiness,  unless  we  protect  the  great  body  of  the  con^ 
munity  from  our  revenue  officers  and  engagers,  and  from  our  police.  In  several  districts  are 
to  be  round  combined  the  most  extravagant  sacrifices  of  the  public  revenue  with  most  glaring 
violations  of  private  rights.  From  our  imhappy  ignorance,  and  the  influence  of  corruption,  it 
frequently  happens,  tmit  where  the  Government  dues  have  been  most  extensively  relinquished 
there  the  body  of  the  people  are  most  oppressed  and  wretched.  Nor,  though  exaction  is  under 
our  own,  as  under  all  native  governments,  the  grand  evil  to  be  cured,  must  we  confine  our 
views  to  that  object:  our  whole  system  of  law  and  the  mode  of  its  administration  requires  to 
be  carefully  revised,  with  a  fuU^aavertence  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  people^ 
and  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  of  ascertaining  what  they  desire,  and  feel  and 
think,  before  laws  are  passed  affecting  their  interests.  From  the  want  of  such  precautions, 
and  from  too  much  ana  too  hasty  legislation,  several  of  our  laws,  which  are  in  appearance 
calculated  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  have,  in  their  application,  without  due  know- 
ledge, to  countries  of  vast  extent,  and  to  persons  standing  in  a  great  variety  of  social  relations, 
been  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  their  dearest  prop)erties  and  privileges ;  the  mischief  of  a 
bad  law  going  infinitely  beyond  the  tyranny  of  individuals,  the  worst  of  whom  are  likely  to 
be  in  some  degree  checked  by  shame,  or  remorse  or  fear. 

70.  If  indeed  I  were  required  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practical  influence  of  our  code 
in  the  Western  Provinces  (the  effect  of  our  administration  is  a  very  different  question),  I  should 
say,  that  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  enforced,  have  the  people  suffered.  Of  the  Ceded 
Districts,  thc^  within,  or  immediately  adjoining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Benares'  Provincial 
Court,  have  been  most  cruelly  outraged.  As  we  proceed  further  to  the  west  we  find  fewer 
symptoms  of  the  operation  of  our  code,  and  the  people  better  secured  in  their  rights  and 
properties ;  and  in  the  Delhi  territory,  though  the  people  have,  I  suspect,  often  been  in  many 
cases  over-taxed,  and  though,  when  we  acquired  tne  country,  their  habits  were  particularly 
lawless,  the  state  of  things  seemed  to  me  to  f>e  &r  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  of  our  R^u- 
lation  districts.  The  cause  appeared  to  be,  that  the  administration  had  been  conducted  in 
a  much  more  popular  spirit  than  had  prevailed  elsewhere,  and  this  just  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  arbitrariness  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  European  functionanes.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  people  had  not  been  destroyed,  their  properties  had  not  been  forcibly  aUenated, 
their  natural  leaders  had  not  been  slighted ;  they  had  been  really  ruled  by  British  officers, 
and  the  native  officers,  if  corrupt  and  oppressive,  had  no  mysterious  le^  provisions  to 
fecilitate  or  shelter  their  mal-practices.  Tne  natural  leaders  of  the  country  had  been  known, 
and  encouraged  to  make  themselves  known ;  they  had  been  cared  for  and  heard,  even  when 
subjected  to  excessive  assessments;  there  had  been  no  robbery  or  confiscation  under  laws  and 
processes  which  they  could  not  read,  and  which  reading  they  could  not  understand.  In  one 
word,  they  had  in  a  great  degree  governed  themselves ;  the  power  of  the  European  officers, 
though  ar  oitrary,  not  bein^  exerted  in  a  spirit  of  meddUng  and  minute  interference.  Accord- 
ingly, throughout  the  Delhi  territory  the  petitions  of  the  people  referred  to  matters  wherein, 
if  injured,  redress,  by  a  simple  order  or  government,  could  be  afforded ;  over-assessment 
might  be  abated ;  tiie  head  man's  allowance,  arbitrarily  withheld,  might  be  granted ;  unjust 
-resumptions  mi^ht  be  relinquished ;  the  means  of  irrigation  might  be  improved  or  secured ; 
ihe  burthen  and  annoyance  of  strange  watchmen  might  be  abated.  But  on  this  side  the 
Jumma  quite  a  different  state  of  thmgs  pesents  itself;  for  there  the  omlah  are  compara- 
tively everything,  the  English  gentlemen  little,  the  people  nothing.  Remilations  are  enforced 
and  forms  observed,  but  no  one  can  say  with  what  practical  result.  The  real  is  constantly 
quite  opposite  to  the  apparent  result ;  many  thousand  villages  were  alienated  under  all  the 
modes  of  fraud  and  folly  set  forth  in  the  1st  Reflation  of  1821 ;  and  large  communities  sold, 
as  if  they  had  been  catUe,  for  the  default  of  their  directors ;  no  one,  from  government  down- 
wards, being  able  to  say  precisely  what  was  sold.  A  strange,  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
force  being  given  to  the  mere  record  at  settlements,  made  in  confessed  ignorance,  the  revenue 
authorities  held  themselves  bound  by  their  own  acts  to  maintain  men  of  straw  and  paper  as 
renters,  while  the  courts  frequently  refused  to  interfere,  on  the  ground,  that  unless  possession 
were  disturbed  there  was  no  judicial  cognizance;  though  exclusion  from  the  Government 
^engagement  might  rob  the  possessor  of  all  the  profits  that  gives  land  a  money  value. 
Instead  of  taking  the  people  as  they  existed,  we  forced  them  into  all  incongruous  posi* 
tions  to  meet  inapplicable  laws ;  and  tneir  properties  were  necessarily  thrown  mto  a  state 
of  indescribable  confusion,  from  a  system  of  revenue  management  conducted  without 
judicial  investigation,  and  of  judicial  decision  without  revenue  knowledge.  Eveiy  zillah, 
i^nsequently,  presents  a  great  number  of  wroiigs,  which  every  one  sees  ought  to  be 
redressed,  but  for  which  we  most  skilful  regulationist  can  scarcely  tell  the  injured  in  what 
shape  they  are  to  seek  redress ;  and  the  people  are  bewildered  amidst  the  various  opinions 
and  principles  of  the  public  officers.    We  are  everywhere  met  by  people  complaining  of  the 
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tadionttes  set  oyer  them,  and  the  authorities  a>mpla]iii^  The  longer  we  have       ' 

had  the  diBtrictSy  the  more  apparently  do  lying  wad  litigation  prevail ;  the  more  are  morals  ^^I* 

litiated;  the  more  are  rights  involved  in  doubt;  the  more  aie  the  foundations  of  society  * 

shaken ;  the  more  has  the  work  of  civil  sovermnent  become  a  hopeless,  thankless  toil,  imsatis-     ^^'^  i^^^u^  ^^ 

&ctory  as  to  its  immediate  results,  hop^ess  as  to  its  future  effects.    With  this  impression  q{       ^^  Mackeoney 

cur  nast  management  I  cannot,  I  confess,  be  very  scrupulous  in  advocating  change^  though     .  Oct^?*  8 

fiur  fipom  urgii^  precipitate  change;  and  the  main  principle  of  the  change  to  be  adopted        ^^^tooer  i  30. 

deariy  must  be  the  admu^on  of  natives  to  a  much  larg^  share  of  the  civil  government,  and 

the  practical  adoption  of  the  ofteuravowed  maxim,  that  the  proper  purpose  of  EuitqieaQ 

agency  is  general  direction,  check  and  control,  not  the  executive  mmistration  of  details. 

71 V  The  Statement  marked  (A)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  wbi(^  I  would  In  the  MS.  CoIIee* 
propose  to  apply  the  principles  above  stated  to  this  pre^ency ;  of  course  it  is  to  be  received  tion. 
•only  as  a  sketch,  and  the  estimate  of  expa:ise  must  be  OMisideied  open  to  correction. 

72.  The  result  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Covenanted  Officees  to  be  employed  in  the  Judicial  and  Fiscal  Administration  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  above  the  Rank  of  Ordinary  Assistants. 

Sudder  Judges  and  Commissioners,  Western  Provinces     *    3  ^  «S>.  Us. 

Sadder  Judges,  Lower  Provinces    -        -        -        -        -4l9at  60,000  -  -    6,40,000 

Sudder  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces        *    2  J 

Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Police     -        -        -        -  12   -  42,000  -  -    5,04,000 

Judges  (including  Ramghur)  -        -        -        -        -        -  41    -   36,000  -- 14,76,000 

Collectors  and  Magistrates     ----1-  64-  30,000  -  -    1,62,000 

Sub-collectors       -----..-  21-   18,000  -  -    3,78,000 

D^uties       ...--.----  16-    12,000  -  -    1,80,000 

Heed-Asffistants  to  Collectors  and  Magistrates  -        -  64  -     8,400  -  -    4,63,600 

Secretaries  to  Sudder  Judges  and  Commissioners      -        -  9  -   12,000  -  -    1,08,000 

■■■  I  . 

Total     -     -     -  216      -     -     .     -     62,69,600 

Average    -    -    -  24,436.  *"""  ' 

.  7S.  Now  in  the  places  in  question  we  at  present  have  the  undermentioned  officers  of  analogous 
nnk,  exclusive  of  the  resident  at  Delni,  the  collector  of  sea  customs  at  Calcutta,  and 
koB  deputy,  the  salt  agents  of  Tumlook  and  Hidgelee,  the  opium  agents  in  Behar  and 
Benares,  the  superintendent  of  Sulkea  Oolahs,  the  special  Lakenaj  commissioners,  the 
conunissioner  in  the  Soonderbunds,  the  comn^ercial  servants  and  officers  in  the  miscel- 
laneous  department  at  the  presidency;  all  of  whom  I  propose  we  should  consider 
;  separately. 

Judicial  and  Judicial  Fiscal : 

6  Sudder  Judges  -        -        -        -        -        -        Bf.   2,61,000 

6  R^trars,  &c.     -        -        -        -        --        --  73,200 

14  Provincial  Judges         -        -        -        -        -        -        -  6,04,000 

21  Commissioners              -------  8,82,000 

6  Principal  Assistants     -------  1,66,000 

46  Judges  and  Judges  and  Magistrates      -        -        .        -     13,80,000 
12  Ma^trates          --------  2,20,000 

1  Judge,  Magistrate  and  Collector    -----  36,000 

6  Collectors  and  Magistrates            -        -        -        -        -  1,&0,000 

1  Ditto  for  Calcutta        .-.---.  36,000 

2  Salt  Agents,  Collectors  and  Magistrates         -        -        -  72,000 
1  Salt  Agent  and  Collector      -        -        -        -        -        -  36,000 

47  R^strars  - .--  3,94,800 

10  Ditto  and  Joint-magistrates            -        -        -        -        -  1,27,200 

1  Ditto  and  Assistant  to  Judge,  Magistrates  and  Collector 

and  Magistrate         -------         12,000 

3  Sub-collectors  and  Joint-magistrates      -        -        -        -         68,100 

179  43,98,300 

Fiscal: 

3  Members  of  Sudder  Board    -----       JR*.    1,66,600 

4  Secretaries,  &c  .        -        .        -        -  .         91,200 

2  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium       -        -        -        -      i,04,400 

3  Secretariat  -...-.-.         64,200 
47  Collectors  in  the  Interior      -        .        -        .        -        -    14,10,000 

1  Collector  of  Inland  Customs  and  Town  Duties  Collection  31,200 

10  Deputy  and  Sub-collectors            -----  1,20,000 

4  Salt  Agents  and  Collectors  ------.  1,44,000 

1  Superintendant  of  Salt  Chokees    -----  19,200 

8  Head  Assistants -        -  67,200 

83  21,98,000 

•^2  Grand  Total      .-- Rs.  66,96,300 

X  3  74.  There 
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74.  There  thus  appears  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  saving  47  oflicers  and  18^,700  rapeMy. 

I-^I-  supposing  the  plan  above  sketched  to  be  carried  into  effect.     If  the  resident  at  Delhi  caa 

-"— ~  continue  the  Sudder  judge  and  ccnnmissioner  of  the  first  division,  there  would  be  a  furtli^ 

Caloutta  CWl       saving  of  Its.  60,000,  but  this  I  do  not  now  reckon  upnon,  thinking  it  likely  that  Govemment 

HoaaMCdAimtlAe.  ^jj  make  some  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  political  duties  of  that  residency. 

76.  I  originally  proposed  to  ma&e  an  addition  of  about  10  per  cent,  to  the  judges  and 
other  higher  offices,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  occasional  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, absence  and  sickness.  But  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  with  such  a  provision  the 
proposed  establishment  could  not  fairly  be  compared  with  the  present,  which  contains  no 
such  reserve. 

76.  I  may  take  the  opportunity^  however,  of  noticing  the  advantage  of  having  some 
supernumeraries  ready  to  be  employed  in  keeping  down  arrears  of  suits  wherever  they  may 
accumulate ;  the  object  seems  to  be  of  pamnount  importance  in  all  courts  with  an  vp» 
pellate  *  jurisdiction;  any  delay  in  the  decisions  of  which  will  always  more  or  less  operate 
to  occasion  embarrassment  throughout  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  must  otherwise  be  mis- 
chievous in  promoting  vexatious  litigation,  and  leading  to  useless  expense  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  still  more  by  the  community. 

77.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  above  arrangements  will  cause  the  avera^ 
allowances  ot  the  officers  specified',  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  existing  rate  of  those  fcr 
which  they  are  substituted;  and  though  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  service  generally  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  reducing  the  number  of  assistants  as  hereinafter  proposed,  it  is  not  an 
effect  I  was  at  all  desirous  of  producing ;  for  so  long  as  European  officers  are  employed 
in  the  several  situations  specified,  it  is  very  important  to  continue  their  allowances  oa  a- 
liberal  scale.  With  this  impression,  and  considering  it  to  be  proper  that  the  mfCximum 
Salaries  of  the  highest  officers  under  council  should  equal  those  assigned  to  puisne  juci^es  of 
the  King's  Courts,  (if  indeed  these  should  not  be  Company's  servants),  I  have  ventured  to 
propose  for  the  offices  in  question,  60,000  instead  of  Sa.  Rs.  52,200  f. 

78.  In  the  course  of  time  it  seems  that  the  number  of  officers  employed  may  be  decreased; 
but  on  this  we  cannot  immediately  speculate.  We  must  indeeSl  add  to  the  above  list 
a  certain  number  of  junior  assistants  to  be  attached  to  the  commissioners  and  to  collectors 
and  magistrates:  but  for  this  the  serviqe,  as  it  now  stands,  will  afford  more  than  an 
abundant  supply. 

70.  The  civil  auditor  informs  me  that  there  are  now  lAO  junior  assistants  and  coUegians, 
drawing  together  Rs.  6,55,200  p  Of  these  21,  drawing  Rs.  1,00,800,  may  be  set  apart  a» 
being  reqmred,  under  the  existm^  system,  to  fill  a  corresponding  number  of  registnurshipi 
vM&i  to  be  at  present  vacant;  there  will  remain  139  receiving  Rs.  6,54,400. 

80.  Now  the  number  of  civilians  employed  above  the  rank  of  junior  assistants  in  offices' 
not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  above  schedule,  is  given  in  the  statements  last  reeeived 
from  the  civil  auditor  at  82,  including  22  of  the  Commercial  department  and  three  euK 
ployed  at  Madras ;  adding  this  nimiber  to  that  of  the  schedule,  we  snail  have  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  civilians  actually  engag^ed  in  the  service,  above  the  rank  of  junior  assistants,  297,  or, 
omitting  the  Camatic  comnussion,  which  is  soon  likely  to  cease,  294.  If  we  suppose  nine 
gentlemen  to  retire  annually,  and,  as  is  likely,  the  casualties  to  average  seven  per  annum, 
there  will  be  an  annual  demand  of  about  16 ;  and  a  supply  of  junior  assistants  sufficient  to 
meet  that  demand  for  three  years,  or  48,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  number  in  College, 
in  all  64,  would  apparently  suffice.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  gentlemen  taking  furlough 
may  be  expected,  one  year  with  another,  to  be  filled  by  those  who  return ;  no  allowance  on 
that  account  therefore  seems  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  strength  of  the  service  ought  not 
therefore,  on  the  above  suppositions,  to  exceed  358.  It  actually  consists  of  473,  or,  excluding 
the  Camatic  commissioners,  470 ;  and  the  supply  of  junior  assistants  and  collegians  would 
apparently  suffice  for  more  tiian  four  years,  brides  the  supernumeraries  in  the  nigher  rank 
of  the  service. 

81.  Now  if  we  allow  a  moiety  of  the  48  assistants  to  receive  500,  (they  may  after 
18  months  service  be  very  useful  assistants  to  the  collectors  or  sub-collectors),  and  the 
other  half  400  rupees  a  month,  there  will  be  a  saving  under  this  head  of  Rs.  2,37,900  §. 

82.  If 

^  Ths  small  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  saperior  courts  sometimes  makes  us  overlook  the  point; 
whereas,  in  truth,  an  increased  arrear  of  a  single  case  in  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  may,  in  real^;^, 
throw  business  back  more  than  many  hundred  cases  would  do  in  the  lower  courts,  and  it  would  be  well  if, 
in  the  statements  rendered  to  Government,  the  arrears  were  designated  not  only  by  the  number  of  cases, 
but  by  the  probable  period  required  for  their  decision. 

f  The  salary  of  the  King's  puisne  judges  here  is  Sa.  Rs.  61,200.  The  average  salary  of  the  judges 
of  the  Sudder  Court,  as  originally  constituted,  was  Sa*  Rs,  $6,666 ;  or,  St*  Rs*  59,8 16,  or  JFy.  Rs.  60,333. 

t  96  Assistants 4,60,800 

34  Collegians  -        -        -        -    .    -        •        »     1,94,400 


-R*-  6,55,200 

§  Present  charge,  as  above  -  -  5,54,400 
84  X  6,000  =  1,44,000 
.34  X  4,Boo  =  1,15,200 
16  X  3>6oo  =s     57>6oo 
3>i6,8oo 

64  Saving  -  -  a,37>6oo 
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82.  If,  however,  the  maximum  of  Us.  60,000  be  adopted  f<Mr  the  above  offices,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  make  a  correspondent  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  three  8eci*etaries 
to  Grovemment  and  to  the  accountant-general ;  hence  an  additional  charge  of  Its.  31,200, 
leavii^  the ultimate  saving  Rs.  15,43,100. 

83.  The  establishment  of  covenanted  officers  would,  on  the  above  plan,  stand  as 
follows  :*  viz. 

215  Judicial  and  Fiscal,  as  above        ....       J2^.  62,59,600 

20  Judicial  and  Fiscal  officers  not  included  in  the  schedule        7,24,400 
17  Political     ----.--.-       5,82,200 

22  Commercial        --------      6,62,400 

20  Miscellaneous    -        -        --        -        -         -        .      6,12,000 

64  Assistants  and  Collegians    ------       3,16,800 

358 81,57,400 


E'ving  an  average  of  Rs.  22,786 ;  or  excluding  the  Commercial  department,  with  which  we 
ive  no  immediate  conoem,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  Rs,  74,95,000,  drawn  by  336  officers, 
giving  an  average  of  Rs.  22,306. 

84.  It  remains  to  consider  the  native  establishments. 

85.  I  have,  it  will  be  seen,  put  down  421  *  native  judges,  which  though  perhaps  some 
alieration  in  the  distribution  may  be  proper,  would  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  complement. 
The  a^regate  salaries  will  then  amount  to  Rs.  10,52,500  per  annum. 

86.  The  salaries  now  received  by  the  moulavies,  pundits,  and  other  Sudder  aumeens 
amount  to  Rs.  3,55,900,  and  the  accountant  informs  me  that  in  the  past  year  the  fees  received 
by  the  mooosiffi}  amounted  to  Rs.  2,18y000  f,  ^vin^  a  ta^sl  of  Rs.  5,73,900 ;  addine  to  tJus 
M.  20,685  on  account  of  that  portion  which  is  paid  in  Calcutta  sicca  rupees,  we  have  tiie 
aam  of  Rs.  6,94,585^  to  set  off  against  the  above  charge  of  Rs.  10,52,500.  The  excess  of 
tiie  latter  Rs.  4,57,915  deducted  m)m  the  saving  above-mentioned,  leaves  a  net  gain  from 
tbe  arrangement,  of  Rs.  10,85,185,  exclusive  of  the  saving  which  will  result  from  the  dia^ 
oontimumce  of  the  establishments  belonging  to  the  provincial  courts,  to  the  adawluts  of  tha 
districts  which  are  united  with  others,  and  to  the  registrars,  which  may  be  stated  at  about 
JU.  4,10,544. 

'  87.  In  speaking  of  the  other  presidencies,  I  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  the  same  precision  i 
I  add  the  scheduks  chiefly  to  exhibit  the  plan  m  its  gmeral  application,  without  unagiBBUg 
that  in  tiie  details  it  can  be  otherwise  than  wanting  many  essential  amendments. 

88.  The  following  is  the  establishment  proposed  for  Madras : — 

3  Sudder  Judges  and  Commissioners,  at  Rs.  50,000  -  -  Rs.  1,50,000 

6  Controllers  t              -         -         -     at  -  40,000  ...  2,40,000 

14  Judges at  -  35,000  .  -  -  4,90,000 

-    20  Collectors        -         -         -        -    at  -  30,000  -  -  -  6,00,000 
11  Sub-collectors           -         -        -    at  -  19,200  -  -  .  2,11,200 
6  Deputies          .      .  •        .        -    at  -  12,000  ^  -  -  72,000 
4  Secretaries  to  Sudder        -        -    at  -  12,000  .  -  -  48,000 
20  Head  Asdstaatt  to  Colleotors  and  Magis- 
trates           -        -         -        -     at  -  8,400  -  -  -  1,68,000 


84 


Add,  for  Mysore 


19,79,200 
6,000 

19,85,200 


Average    -    .    .    .  Rs.2SfiSS. 

89.  At  present  we  have,  after  taking  credit  for  the  reductions  recently  proposed  to  the 
Madras  government,  the  following  establishments  to  do  the  duties  for  whicn  the  above 
would  provide  :— 

Judicial 


GENERAL 
JLPPENDIX. 

III. 

(IS.)  Mimite  of 
.HoltMackaoMt* 

Esq. 
1  October  1830. 


*  Id  many  of  the  districts  the  number  of  moonsiffs  employed  appears  to  be  quite  excessive,  and  many 
of  them  are  employed  in  dudes  which  a  mehurir  might  do  as  well. 

•f  Several  of  tbe  moonsifls  are  akojcazees ;  the  emoluments  derived  by  them  as  such  may  be  taken  at 
about  Rs.  35,000 ;  and  although  we  cannot  entirely  reckon  upon  this  fund,  becatise  some  of  the  men, 
though  sufficiently  capable  as  cazees,  are  not  probabh*  very  good  judges,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
adopt  any  principle  that  should  gfive  a  preference  to  Moslems,  excepting  on  the  score  of  ability,  it  wUl 
yet,  I  imagine,  more  than  suffice  to  cover  any  errors  or  contingencies  not  foreseen. 

t  Of  these  I  suppose  one  to  look  after  the  affairs,  of  which  tbe  charge  is  now  confided  to  the  reii- 
4^iit  at  Mysore,  with  an  addition  of  Rt»  6,000. 
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Judicial  and  Judicial  and  Fiscal : 

2  Sudder  Judges       --.---•      Ss.     98^000 

7  Provincial  Judges  -        •        ^        •        -        -        •    2,80,000 

3  Sudder  Registrars,  &c.  -------       46,450 

12  Jud^  of  districts         -         -         -         -         -         -         -     3,36,000 

6  Assistant  Judges   --------     1,08,000 

19  Collectors  and  Magistrates     -        -        -      —        -        -    6,19,400 
12  Sub  ditto      ---------     1,72,800 

19  Head  Assistants    --------    1,68,000 

90  18,28,860J' 

Fiscal: 

3  Members  of  the  Revenue  Board  *  -        -        -        -       JR*.  1,47,000 

4  Secretary,  Deputy  and  Assistants  -        -        -        -        ^  62,680 

1  Collector  of  Madras 36,482 

1  Deputy     -             --I 16,378 

1  Collector  of  Sea  Customs       -•---•  33,317 

1  Deputy         ..-.---•-  20,730 

1  Assistant       -------4...  1 0,260 

1  Resident  at  Mysore  t    -        -  .     -        -        •        -        -  60,000 

13  3,76,837 

103  •••.••^--.-.*  22,05,687 

"""^  Average    -    -    -    -    Jb.  21,414.  — — . 

90.  We  may  therefore  calculate  upon  a  saving  of  19  officers,  and  of  JB*.  2,20,487  J. 

91.  The  number  of  subordinate  assistants  and  students  appears  to  have  been  reduced 
considerably  since  this  paper  was  originally  written,  the  latest  return  showing  only  sevea. 
of  the  former  and  10  oi  the  latter.  Instead  therefore  of  a  saving,  it  will  apparently  be 
necessary  to  allow  a  small  increase  under  this  head :  for  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  prinaples 
applied  to  Bengal,  that  we  should  require  94  persons  of  this  class  §,  and  at  the  rate  of  pay 
above  specified  we  should  have  an  asCTegate  charge  of  Rs.  1,18,800.  Now  the  gentlemen; 
above  referred  to  are  stated  to  draw  Ks,  63,626  only  ||,  and  we  should,  on  the  calculation  nom 
submitted,  have  to  add  seven  to  the  number,  and  Ms,  65,275  to  the  chai^. 

92.  The  establishment  of  covenanted  officers  at  Madras  would  then  be  as  follows :  viz. 

84  Judicial  and  Fiscal R$.  19,86,200 

1  Political      ---------         28,000 

6  Commercial  .-•  -  -  •  -  -  «•  2,12,950 
12^  Miscellaneous  -.-  --  •  -  -  -  4,06,330 
24  Assistants  and  Students       -        -        -        -        •        -•      1,18,800 

127 •-►         •-         •     27,60,280 


GKving  an  average  of  about  Rs.  21,666. 

93.  We  shall  thus,  I  imagine,  have  abundant  funds  to  meet  any  increase  it  may  be- 
thought necessary  to  make  in  me  allowances  of  the  native  judges. 

94.  For  Bombay  •*,  looking  to  the  population,  the  extent  and  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  establishment  would  be  appn^riate  :<-^ 

Two 

*  This  supposes  the  maximum  salary  of  R$.  49,000  to  be  given  to  all. 
f  I  suppose  this  residency  to  be  put  on  the^ame  footing  with  the  others. 

%  If  thi«  appear  inconsiderable,  it  vrill  be  recollected  Uiat  when  the  scheme  was  first  proposed,  the 
Committee  had  not  entered  on  the  revision  which  led  to  the  reductions  recently  resolved  upon. 

§  9  X  6,000  =  54,000 
9  X  4»Boo  =  43>^oo 
6  X  3,600  =  si,6oo 


«4 


1,18,800 


The  above  rates,  exceeding  those  now  established,  may  require  to  be  reconsidered. 

II 7  Assistants    -        -        -        -        -    37,940 
10  Collegians 36,1285 


R^^  63,525 

IT  This  supposes  the  secretaries  to  Government  and  the  accountant-general  to  get  the  maximum  o( 
1^.56,000. 

>  *  These  salaries  should  be  raised  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  increases ;  and  should  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  separate  tribunal  be  abolished,  or  rather  consolidated  with  the  Sudder,  and  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, with  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Calcutta,  be  placed  each  under  a  single  judge^  the  addition  of  anodier 
judge  to  the  Sudder  or  presiding  Court  of  Appeal  wHl  probably  be  necessary. 
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a.  Sadder  judges  and  commiffflioners,  at  45,000    -        •        -        •  90,000 

8  OMitrollere,  at  35,000    --        -        -        -        --        -  1,05,000 

7  Judgei,  at  32,500 -••  3,27,500 

9  Collectors  and  magistrates,  at  28,000      -        -        -        -        -  2,52,000 

6  Sub-coUectors  and  magistrates,  at  19,200         ....  1^15,200 

2  Sadder  secretaries,  at  12,000            ......  24>000 

9  Head-assistants,  at  8,400        .......  75,600 

1  Judge,  magistrate,  and  collector,  at  32^500       -        -        -        -  32,500 

39  9,21,800 

""""^  Average,  23,636.  — — •— — ^ 

95.  According  to  Mr.  Bax's.  plan,  40  officers  above  the  rank  of  assistant  would  4>e 
employed  in  the  situations  in  question,  (exclusive  of  the  revenue  survey,)  at  a  charge  of 
rupees  9,86,000.  The  assistants  specified  in  his  schedule  amount  to  33,  drawing  rupees 
1,85,000,  or  on  an  average  about  5,600.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important  to  umit  the 
number  of  assistants  and  other  subordinate  covenanted  civil  servants  as  much  as  possible ; 
for  every  such  servant  employed  in  duties  which  a  native  could  do  as  well,  beyond  what  are 
required  to  be  so  trained  for  nigher  duties,  is  the  occasion  of  needless  expense,  and,  by  lower- 
ing the  average  of  emoluments,  in  a  certain  measure  degrades  the  service.  I  should  think 
tluU  15  or  16  assistants  and  students  misht  saffice  for  Bombay ;  and  if  we  allow  them  to 
draw  the  same  average  as  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  we  shall  have,  on  this  account,  a  charge 
cf  79,200  rupees  *• 

oe.  The  Bombay  service  will  then  stand  as  follows : — 

39  Judicial  and  fiscal        -        -        -        -        -  9,21,800 

7  Political       .......  1,00,000 

d  Commercial          ---*...  87,599 

12  Miscellaneous       .*--..  3,33,342 

16  Assistants  and  students          -        -        -        ^.  79,200 

77  15,21,941 

""""  Average  19,765. 

97.  By  the  latest  statement  I  have,  seen,  the  Bombay  civil  service  appears  to  consist  of 
124  persons^  drawing  an  aggregate  of  rupees  17,42,448,  or  an  average  of  about  rupees 
14^052.  • 

98.  The  arrangment  therefore  above  suggested,  while  it  produces  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense,  would  ultimately  prove  benefici^  to  the  individuals  composing  the  service. 

99.  The  immediate  efiect,  however,  at  all  the  presidencies,  is  to  render  a  number  of 
officera  supernumerary  t,  and  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  home  autho- 
rities should  be  early  directed  to  the  subject ;  for  to  all  the  presidencies  they  seem  to  be 
sending  out  more  writera  than  ara  wanted,  even  supposing  no  change  of  system  to  be 
made. 

100.  The  result  of  the  whole,  as  regards  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  covmanted 
•enrants,  may  be  summed  as fiillows: — 


OENSRAL 
APPEVDCX. 

(13.)  Minute  of 

Hoh  Mackensie,. 
Esq.;  I  Oct.  1830. 


UQOiber  of  Civil 
SerrMtt. 

DiBkMMioaafCh«f8e. 

Bengal 
Madras 

BoMBi^T 

Total    -    -    - 

112 
12 
18 

10,85,185 
1,65,212 
1,70,000 

142 

14,20,397 

101.  Al 

♦  6x  6/)oo  =  : 
6  X  4,800  =  1 
4  X  3,600  =  : 

16 

Iff 

79,«oo 

t  Many  of  the  supernumersry  oOcen  might,  I  should  think,  be  expedientlv  employed  in  condaeting 
iofiaries  regarding  laads  htM  free  of  atssssmeot,  which,  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  ouiet  of  the  people,  it  is  very  desirable  to  set  at  rest  It  may  also  deserve 
consideratioo  whether  some  ot  the  oflficers  in  question  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  as  advo- 
cates belbfe  the  sadder  judges,  and  of  oourae  several  situations  now  held  by  military  men  should,  as 
;  occur,  be  restored  to  the  civil  service. 
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jjy  101.  At  Madras  and  Bombay  the  native  judges  appear  to  be  already  better  paid  tlum 

^^*"  here;  and  though^  perhaps^  the  nabits  of  the  people  and  the  political  circumstances  of  the 

-*.  ^.  .-  country  may  render  it  expedient  to  adopt  (particularly  at-  Bombay)  a  higher  rate  of  sahuries 
in  C*  t^ues.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  above  submitted/  it  will  not  apparently  oe  necessary  to  incur  any  laigje  addw 
wance^ommtuae.  ^^^^jQ  expense  on  account  of  diose  officers^  whose  numbers  should  not  of  course  be  mStiplied 
imnecessarily ;  and  in  revising  our  native  establishment,  I  expect  to  show  hereafter  tnat  a 
sai^ng  may  be  effected  sufficient  to  provide  liberal  pay  for  the  head  men,  whom  the  collec- 
tors and  magistrates  must  employ  m  the  details  of  their  office.  But  the  object  of  this 
Pajper  being  ratherto  discuss  general  principles  than  to  enter  on  a  minute  apfdioUion  of  them, 
I  shall  not  extend  its  already  wearisome  length  by  Airther  remarks  or  su^esticms. 

103;  I  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  comparison  of  the  revenues,  supposed  popnlatiotty  and  tfat 
charges  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  civil  functionaries,  at  the  three  presidencies^ 


108»  The  population  may  in  a  general  way  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1  f^^ 

>       *       or  as       •  <    9 

J  I   1 


Bei^  ...  60 
Madras  -  -  *  15 
Bombay     ...         5, 


Jteveaues. 


I  f   ^ 

>  or  as       <•       <    2 

J  I   1 


Bengal        -        •        •      116 1  r    6 

Madras       •-*-40^  oras«<{2 

Bombay      -        •        -        U 


104;  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India  would  thus  appear  to  be  Ughtly  taxed,  in  coo- 
.  parison  with  those  of  the  other  presidencies ;  and  ^hoald  an  increase  of  taxation  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  stability  of  the  generalc(»icem,  we  must  probably  look  chiefly  to  Bengal,  notwith- 
standing the  surplus  it  alr^y  yields.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
numerous  and  wealthy,  it  may  be  .reasonablj|^  expected  that  the  ctmees  of  their  civil  sovem- 
m^nt,  especially  those  for  admimstering  justice,  should  be  groat;  ana  a  reference  to  tne  nst 
amount  of  pi]p^)erfy  in  litigation  before  our  courts  will  show  that,  in  respect  to  wealth,  the 
subjects  of  this  presidency  exhibit  a^l  that  superiority  which  the  permanent  settlement  and 
lightness  of  taxation  would  lead  us  to- anticipate.  If,  then,  the  cluuces  of  our  estaUu&neOc 
of  civil  servants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  population,  it  must,  I  conceive  be  regard^ 
as  prc4x)rtionately  very  moderate. 

105.  Now,  if  we  take  the  Bombay  establishment  of  judicial  and  fiscal  officers,  as  aboie 
proposed,  at  rupees  9,21,800,  the  ratio  of  the  population  would  ^ve  us  [27,66,400  for 
Madras,  and  rupees  92,18,000  for  Bengal ;  whereas  for  Madras  I  nave  proposed  only  a 
charge  of  19,85,200,  and  for  Ben^l  52,59,600.  A^in,  if  we  take  the  a^regate  establish- 
^lent  !at  rupees  15,21,941,  we  snould  have  for  Aiadras  45,65,823,  and  for  Seagal,  rupees 
1,52,19,410;  whereas  I  haye  proposed  that  they  should  stand  at  rupees  2T^50,280  anJ 
81,57,400  respectively. 

'    10^.  The  charges  of  Madras  and  Ben^  are  more  nearly  proportioned ;  still  ccnnpaiatiTe 
cheapness  appears  to  be.  on  the  side  of  this  presidency. 

lOT.  Thus  the  charge  of  rupees  19,85,200  would,  in  the  pro^rtion  of  the  populatjoo,  give 
ns  a  change  of  rupees  66,17,333,  instead  of  52,59,600 ;  and  that  of  rupees  27,50,380,  a  chuge 
of  rupjees  91,67,600,  instead  of  81,57,400. 

108.  The  main  end  of  all  government  being  the  good  of  the  people,  I  am  justi^ed,  I  think, 
in  concluding  that  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  my  plan,  (and  there  ar^  doubtteaa, 
many),  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  unaue  partiality  to  this  presidency. 
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B^NOAi  WESTERN   PROVINCES. 


^  SITDDER 
DIVISION. 

CMesofRereou* 
and 

District 
Judges. 

Magistrates 
and 

Collectors. 

i  i 

m 

t>epaties. 

Native 
Judges. 

.    .5 
1   1 

1^1 

Delhi,  Agia 
andNOTth 
Boak 

Paneeput-        -    ^   -        -        -1 
Sehanmpore      -        -        -        -( 
BfooBufiemagger        •        -        -  j 
Meemt     -       *    .    -       -       -| 
Bolundshahur   «-       -       -      '  "J 

Total  of  CSrcle 

Delhi       .       -       -       .       -| 
Rohtuk     -        -        -        -        .1 
Qooreron-        -        -        .       • 
AllyGhnr         -        .        -       . 
I^abad  -'...- 
Agm J 

Total  CSrcle    -    -    - 

Total  of  Sadder  DiTisioii    -    - 

Etawah    -        .        .       .        -v 
Mynpo(»ee       -       -       .       . 

Serpoorah          -        -        -        -[ 
Fnmickabad     -       .        .       . 

feelah 1 

Cawnpore .        -        -        .        -  j 

Total  of  CSrcle    -    -    - 

Shahjehanpore  -       -       .       -. 
Bar^iUy    5       -        -       '.        .1 
Pellebheet         .        -        .        .] 
Snrwan     -       -        -        -        j 
Moradabad^  S.  D.      ... 
Nuggenah,  N.  D.      -        -        -J 

TotalofCircle    -    -    . 

Total  of  Sudder  Division    -    - 

Putfehpore        .        .        -        - 
Alhihabad         .        .        .        . 
Banda,S.  D.     .        .        .        - 
Kameerpore^  N.  D.    - 

TotalofCircle    -    -    - 

Mirzapore         -        -        .       .1 
Isanpore           -       .        .       ./ 
Benares    - 

Ghazeepore       .... 
Azimghar          .... 
Goruckpore       -        - 

TotalofCircle    -    -    . 
Total  of  Division    -    -    . 

^ 

'.   - 

I 

1 

1. 

* 

4 

1 

le 

1 

'  1 

,.  .     ■     ■ 

- 

1 

I  12 

'     1. 

* 

•.-  , 

1 

fil 

1 

a 

89 

% 

1 

Ceutnl 
.Do»band 
Rohilcwnd. 

}- 
}- 

« 

I 
1 

\       1 

I 

r 

3 

2 

18 

1 

^     1 

i  J 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

1-1 

r         1 

J 

V 

% 

1 

18 

1 

- 

5 

3 

96 

2 

1 

Allahabad^ 

Bundlecimd 

iuxlBmaies. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

V    9 

1 

' 

4 

8 

1 

18            1 

1 

;{ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

9 
9 
9   . 

1 

> 

1 

2 

30 

1 

n 

9 

4 

3 

64 

2 

1 

£ 

RAND  Total,  Western  Provinces  - 

14 

24 

14 

8 

129 

6 

3 

y2 
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BENGAL  CENTRAL  AND   LOWER  PROVINCES. 


SUDDER 
DIVISION. 


Circles  of  Revenue 

and 

Police  Commisflionen. 


Dbtrict 
Judges. 


5    i 

ill 


S     ii 
^     I 

CO       J 


Deputies. 


Nattv« 
Judges. 


1^1 


A 


Sttdder 
Judges. 


Central  Pro- 
vinces. 


Moorsheda- 
bad. 


Presidency 
and   Cut- 
•  tack. 


Dacca- 


Sarun 
Shahabad 
Patna 
Behar 
Ramghur 
Tirhoot     • 
Pumea     • 
Malda 


Total  of  Division 


Moonghyr 
Bhaugulpore     - 
Dinaeepore 
Rajishye  - 
Patna 
Buggorah 
Rungpore 
Moorahedabad  - 
Beerbhoom 
Nuddia     - 


:} 


Total  of  Division 


Jungle  Mehals  - 

Burdwan 

Hooghly  -        *.        *- 

24  Pergunnahs,  N.  D. 

Suburbs    -        -        - 

City,  S.  D. 

Jessore      -        -        - 

Bangundee 

Balasore  -        -        - 

Cuttack    ... 

Khordat  ... 

Midnapore  and  Higlee 


1 
1 
1 

■I 


Total  of  Division    - 


Dacca  Jelalpore 
Dacca 
Mymensing 
Sherepore 
Backergunge     - 
Sylhet       - 
Assam 

Tipoerah  -        - 
BuUooali  - 
Chittagong 
Arracan    - 


:} 


6   ^ 
6 
4 
6 

a 

12 
16    J 


66 


6 

16 
12 


16 
8 
8 

12 


76 


>       1 


J      1 


1  1 


9   \ 
18 
14 
16 


14 

8 
10 


)      1 


89 


Total  of  Division    -    - 

Grand  Total,  Lower  Provinces 
Add, 


6 
"27" 


80 


10 
16 

6 
16 


8 
18 


» 


72 


292 


Head  Commisrioner  of  Revenue  and  Police 

Ditto  for  Salt  and  Opium  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
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Ii0 


ABSTRACT: 


Sttdder  Judges  and  Commissioners  of  Reyenue  Police 
Sudder  Judges  -----.. 
Sadder  Coimmssioners  ----.. 
C(»ium6sioiiers  of  Reyome  and  Police  -  - 
Civil  and  Criminal  Judges  -  -  .  .  . 
Magistrates  and  Collectors  -  -  -  .  . 
Joint  Magistrates  and.  Sub-Collectors  ... 
Deputies      .-.       -        -        -        -        -        -- 


WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 


6 
14 
24 
14 

8 


LOWER 
PROVINCES. 


4 
2 
6 
27 
30 
7 
7 


TOTAL. 


MADRAS. 


3 
4 
2 
12 
41 
54 
21 
16 


Comnut- 

SUDDXR   DIVISION. 

sionenof 
Berenoe 

&  Police. 

Judges. 

CoNecton. 

Sab. 

Depadefc 

f  Ganjam 

^ 

. 

Chicacole 

• 

• 

Northern     -  ^ 

Vizappatam 
Rajahmundry 

^ 

-  )     2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

Masulipatam 

- 

Guntore 

- 

• 

Nell(M:e  and  Ongole 

- 

-> 

'  Cuddapah      - 

- 

- 

Bellaiy 

- 

- 

N.  Arcot 

• 

. 

Centre    -    -< 

S.  Arcot 
Chingleput     - 
Tanjore 
Trichinopoly 

- 

- 

)      2 

6 

8 

5 

3 

.Salem   -        -        - 

- 

-J 

< 

Madura  and  Dindigul 

. 

V 

Southern  and /^^;Se    I        I 
Western-          ^^^^         .        . 

': 

; 

)       2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

ICanara 

-    - 

«• 

Grand  Total 

6 

.4       1 

20 

11 

6 

BOMBAY. 


CIRCLES. 


Centre 


rAhmednuggur 
Southern    -  <  Poonah 
IDarwar 
r  Candeish 
^  J  Bombay 

"  I  Southern  Concan     - 
L  Northern  Concan     - 
Surat      -        -        - 
Broach 

Kaira      -        -        - 
.  Ahmedabad     - 

Total 


3 


QplDBlif- 

■ionen  of 
ReTcnne 
&  Circuit. 


Judges. 


Jodge» 
Magistrate 

and 
Collector. 


CoJlectort 

uid 
Magistrates. 


Sab. 
CoUecton. 


for  Can- 
deish. 


3 


To  the  Sudder  Court  the  same  twodivi^ons  may  betaken  as  have  been  fixed  for  its  circuits.  And 
besides  the  two  Judges  and  Commissioners  mentioned  in  the  proposed  establishment,  I  suppose  one 
of  the  Members  in  Cx)undl  to  take  an  active  share  in  its  business. 
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Calcutta  Civil 


(14.)— MINUTE  of  David  HiU,  Esq.,  dated  19th  October  1830. 


FinaDceCommittee.  j  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^j^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^y  Paper*  of  8th  March  last,  cm  the  subject 
•  Apptndix  (19.)  q(  the  internal  administration  of  India.  I  have  attentively  read  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Minute  f  of 
t  Appendix  (13.)  ^^  i^^  instant,  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  form  in  vehich  it  vi^as  drawn  up 
a  year  ago;  and  I  still  adhere  to  the  principles  which  I  formerly  attempted  to  explain.  Into 
detailed  .arrangements  I  forbear  from  entering,  partly  because  I  am  averse  to  sweeping  inno- 
vations, which  seldom  work  as  was  anticipated,  and  never  &il  to'  derange  the  system  they 
are  applied  to;  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  because  (confining  the  ob6ervati(Hi  to  th^ 
presicfency  of  Madras)  I  see  little  to  change  which  is  not  already  in  gradual  progress.  I  have 
no  fSuth  in  the  superior  virtue  of  any  system,  be  it  what  it  may^  by  which  the  present  one 
might  all  at  oncel>e  subverted  and  replaced. 

2.  In  our  revision  of  the  Madras  Establishments,'  we  have  urged  the  extended  employmeofc 
of  native  agency  in  both  the  civil  and  criminal  branches  of  the  Judicial  department. 
When  native  judges  come,  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  doing,  to  take  upon  themselves  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  judicial  duty  hitherto  discharged  by  the  European  ziUah  judges  and  magis- 
trates, I  conceive  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  occasion  for  continuing  the  intermediate 
office  of  provincial  judge  between  that  of  zillah  judge  and  the  Sudder  Adawlut.  If  primary 
jurisdiction  in  all,  or  almost  all  civil  cases,  and  cognizance  of  all  but  heinous  offences  were 
committed  to  native  judges,  the  functions  hitherto  performed  by  provincial  judges  would 
naturally  be  transferred  to  the  judges  of  zillahs,  upon  the  system  in  force  under  the  Bombay 
presidency.  To  hurry  on  this  change  would  defeat  the  success  of  the  other  arrangements 
about  to  be  introduced;  but  it  will  naturally  follow  as  soon  as  they  come  fully  into 
operation. 

9.  Further  consideration  on  the  subject  of  appeals  has  led  me  to  think  that  a  great 
alteration  is  required,  not  in  the  machinery,  but  in  the.  wcM'kin^  of  that  part  of  our  system. 
At  present  the  whole  evidence  in  an  appealed  case  is  recorded  and  sent  up  to  the  appellate 
court,  which  has  to  decide  upon  ev^  poiht  of  fieu^  as  well  as  of  law,  which  tne  case 
involves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction  had  to  do,  with  this 
exception  only,  that  the  latter  court  took  oral  evidence,  whereas  the  former  has  nothing  but 
written  depositions  before  it.  It  seems  manifest,  that  the  court  which  examines  witnesses 
must,  c(S^m^/>ari^,  possess  a  great  advantage  over  any  court  which  only  peruses  a  report 
of  their  testimony.  The  object  of  allowing  appeals  is  not  to  set  up  the  deliberate  revision 
of  recorded  evidence,  as  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  trying  facte  than  the  hearing  of 
evidence  orally  delivered ;  but  either  first  to  ascertain  whether,  fix>m  unav(Hdable  omission 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  suitors,  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  the  facte  have  not 
been  properly  tried,  in  which  case  they  ought  to  be  tried  over  again,  not  by  a  revision  of 
recorded  evidence, but  by  a  hearing  of'^ complete  evidence,  orally  dehvered  as  before;  or, 
secondly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  law  has  been  correctly  applied  to  the  fieu^ts  so  establisitecL 
It  is  on  grounds  such  as  these,  that  in  EngUsh  courte  of  justice  a  motion  is  made  ibr 
granting  a  new  trial,  or  for  setting  aside  a  verdict.  I^  in  the  primary  pleadings  in  our 
cQurte,  the  parties  were  compelled  to  join  iissue  with  precision  and  simplicity,  it  would  be 
easy,  as  well  as  fair,  to  require  the  appellant  to  stete  explicitly  whether  he  appealed  on 
a  matter  of  law  or  of  &ct.  In  the  former  case,  the  facte  as  esteblished  by  the  ocMU^ee  are 
admitted,  and  the  appellate  court  has  no  occasion  to  see  the  evidence,  but  has  simply  to 
declare  the  law.  In  the  latter  case  the  appellant  would  have  to  state  whether  the  racte 
were  erroneously  esteblished  from  any  omission  on  his  own  part,  or  from  any  oversight  on 
that  of  the  judge.  If  from  his  own  omission,  he  would  have  to  explain  how  it  arose,  and 
how  it  coulo  be  supplied ;  if  from  an  oversight  of  the  judge,  he  would  have  to  confine 
himself  to  the  fact  to  which  the  imputed  oversight  applied,  and  to  the  particular  evidw^c 
which  the  judge  had  overlooked,  should  the  appellate  court  be  satisfied  with  the  n-ounds 
on  which  a  new  trial  was  appUed  for,  they  would  simply  have  to  grant  one,  either  before  the 
same  court  or  another,  as  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  v»ras  granted  might  re^er 
proper.  If  I  am  right  in  these  views,  the  jurisdiction  of  our  appellate  courte  would  be 
placed  upon  a  legitimate  footing,  and  their  business  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

4.  bi  the  same  manner  I  apprehend  that  the  criminal  trials  which  are  required  to  be 
^erred  to  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut  ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  a  record  of  the  evidence, 
as  if  the  perusal  of  that  evidence  at  the  presidency  would  lead  to  a  more' just  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  facte  of  the  case  than  was  obtained  by  the  hearing  of  it  orally  deliv^ed 
where  the  trial  took  place.  According  to  my  judgment,  the  facte  should  be  tak^i  to 
be  esteblished  by  the  finding  of  the  judge  wno  conducte  the  trial,  aided,  if  need  be,  by 
native  assessors  m  the  capacity  of  jurors,  or  of  men  conversant  vrith  native  testimony. 
In  cases  which  have  to  be  referred,  the  judge  should  report  the  facte  which  have  been 
esteblished  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  sentence  which  he  proposes  to  pass  upon  the  prisoner. 
The  business  of  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut  would  then  be  not  to  put  tneir  opinion  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  recorded  evidence  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
upon  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  orally  aeUvered,  but  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  penal 
laws  were  truly  interpreted,  and  equally  administered  in  all  cases  liable  to  reference.  Their 
labours  would  be  immensely  abridged,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  this  branch  of  their  authority 
^ould  be  more  legitimately  exercised  than  it  is  upon  the  present  system. 

^.  If  the  suggestions  which  {  have  ventured  to  offer  on  a  branch  of  the  pubUc  service,  of 
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which  I  have  had  no  practical  experience,  be  well  founded,  and  be  acted  upon,  I  should  ,,* 

confidently  expect  both  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  our  system  of  judicature  would  ^^^* 

be  €^eTci^ed  in  a  much  more  reasonable  and  satisfactory  manner  than  heretofore  and  also  .  .  j^.  ^ . 
that  by  its  very  great  abridgment,  the  expense  of  the  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction  would  n^  d  Hm^E^i 
admit  of  being  much  reduced.  on  Jadicial'imd  *' 

6.  In  my  former  Paper  I  did  not  refrain  firom  avowing  myself  an  advocate  for  the  supre-  Revenue  Adiaim- 
macy  of  the  Government  over  the  Law,  Disguise  the  matter  how  we  will,  it  seems  to  me  ttration; 
inccmtestable,  that  in  reaUty  the  case  must  be  so.  If  the  Government  had  its  origin  in  the  i<^  October  1830. 
will  of  the  people,  or  had  tneir  good  for  its  end,  there  would  be  an  anomaly  in  having  their 
rights  under  its  control.  The  Law  ouffht  then  to  be  supreme.  Under  such  a  constitution  of 
affiiirs  any  defect  in  the  law,  or  m  tne  administration  of  it,  comes  instantly  to  the  notice 
of  the  people,  and  may  be  corrected.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  for  the  people  to  delegate 
to  the  Government  the  guardianship  of  their  well-being  under  the  law.  The  people  control 
the  law  as  they  control  the  Government ;  and  ultimate  supremacy  over  one  ana  the  other 
resides  with  them.  But  when  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Law  originates  in  the  will  of 
the  people,  nor  has  their  good,  or  even  their  satisfaction,  for  its  main  object,  matters  cannot 
take  the  same  course.  No  ultimate  supremacy  rests  with  the  people ;  Law  and  Government 
beii^  without  one  common  control  cannot  both  be  supreme.  The  errors  of  law,  either  in  its 
provisions,  or  in  its  administration,  even  if  they  come  to  the  notice  of  the  people,  cannot  be 
corrected  by  them.  By  whomsoever  oorrectec^  it  must  necessarily  be  done  m  consistency 
with  the  prmciples  of  the  Grovemment'.  If  this  authority  could  oe  reposed  in  any  body  o^ 
men  by  whom  it  would  be  exercised  more  in  consistency  with  the  principles  of  law  th^n  can 
be  expected  from  the  Executive  Crovemment,  that  no  doubt  would  be  a  material  advantage* 
Under  the  projected  changes  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  administration  such  an  improve- 
ment may  oe  practicable.  The  essential  object  is,  tnat  the  administration  of  law  should  be 
superintended  and  controlled  so  as  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  to  the 
utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  general  scheme  and  aim  of  the  government.  1  certainly 
feel  no  partiality  for  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  rights  of  individuals  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  Every  one  womd  prefer  living  in  a  fi^  country  to 
living  in  one  which  is  enslav^ ;  but  il  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  institutions  of  the  one 
are  appUcable  to  the  other.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  qualified  and  permitted  to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  management  of 
their  own  afiairs.  The  tendency  of  all  improvements  of  late  years  in  the  system  of  internal 
administration  is  to  bring  forward  the  natives.  Whenever  they  shall  cease  to  be  governed 
as  a  conquered  people,  and,  either  expressly  or  virtually,  their  voice  shall  be  heard  in  con- 
trolling both  Government  and  courts  of  law,  there  will  remain  no  longer  any  reason  for  the 
flopremacy  of  the  Government  over  the  Law.  Till  then  it  seems  to  me  the  smaller  of  the 
two  evils,  that  the  administration  of  law  should  on  such  occasions,  and  in  such  mode  as  may 
be  judged  fit,  be  controlled  by  Government,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  led  without 
controL 

Calcutta,      \  (signed)        D.BiU. 

IMh  October  1830./ 


(15.)— LETTER  firom  the  Calcutta  Civil  Fmance  Committee  to  the  Govemoi^neral 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  24th  February  1830. 

MyLord^ 
We  hive  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  revising  generally  the  civil  charges  at  the  (15.)  Letter  frooi 
tfiree  presidencies,  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  to  the  scale  of  1823-24;  and  we  hope,  at  Commiuee^uDEsta- 
no  distant  period,  to  be  able  progressively  to  submit  the  result  of  our  labours  for  the  consi<»  blisbment  of  Civil 
deration  of  your  Lordship  in  Council.    In  the  mean  time  we  deem  it  proper  to  represent  Servants  in  India; 
that  we  have  already  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  present  number  of  civil  servants  at  each  of  84  Febniaiy  1830. 
the  three  presidencies  materially  exceeds  what  the  revised  establishments  will  require.    The 
detailed  grounds  of  this  persuasion  we  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  in 
Council  until  we  are  prepared  fully  to  explain  our  views  on  this  branch  of  our  inquiries ;  but 
if  your  Lordship  in  Council  should  have  adopted  the  same  persuation,  or  should  teel  disposed 
tar  the  present  to  take  it  on  trust  firom  us,  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  bring  the  subject  at 
an  early  period  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  Ihe  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  request,  that 
until  tne  final  opinion  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  be  reported,  the  Honourable  Court  will 
refrain  irom  sending  any  writers  to  India  who  may  not  have  already  been  nominated  to  the 
Company's  service. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(signed)  D.  Hill, 

HoU  Machmzie, 
John  Box. 
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(16.)— LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  CivU  Finance  CWmittee  to  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  at  Bengal^  dated  16th  December  18d(X 


Honourable  Sir, 

At  an  early  stage  of  our  inquiries  it  appearing  to  us  that  the  present  number  of  civil 
servants  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies  materially  exceeded,  what  the  revised  establishment 
Appendix  (15.)  would  require,  we  had  the  honour,  in  our  address  *  of  the  24th  of  Februajy  last,  to  submit  to 
Government  that  opinion,  and  to  suggest  that,  should  your  Honourable  Iroard  have  adopted 
the  same  persuasion,  it  might  be  desirable  to  brin^  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors,  vnth  a  request  that,  till  me  final  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Grovemment 
should  be  reported,  they  would  refrain  from  sending  any  writers  to  India  who  might  not  have 
already  been  nominated  to  their  service.  We  now  proceed  to  state  what  number  of 
writars  it  appears  to  us  would  annually  be  required  to  maintain  an  adequate  body  of 
covenanted  officers  for  the  administration  of  the  civil  affairs  of  each  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies. 

2.  Supposmg  the  modifications  which  have  been  suggested  by  our  Committee  in  the  civil 
establishments  of  the  several  presidencies  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  number  of  substantive 

i  appointments  to  be  filled  by  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company  in  the  Revenue,  Jxtdfcial 

and  Greneral  branches  would  m  Bengal  be  262,  at  Madras  102,  and  at  Bombay  47,  as  detail- 
Vide  p.  i68.  ed  in  the  annexed  Schedules.  The  civil  members  of  Council  of  each  of  the  presidencies  are 
two  in  number,  and  the  number  of  civil  servants  who  under  the  fiurlough  rules  may  be  absent 
from  India,  at  the  same  time,  is  51  fi:x)m  Bengal,  27  firom  Madras,  and  12  fix>m  Bombay.  As 
it  does  not  fit>m  experience  appear  that  advantage  is  likely  to  be  taken  of  thefurlough  rules 
to  the  full  extent,  and  as  the  oifference  may  probably  be  sufficient  to  supply  such  vacancies 
as  may  have  occurred  by  casualties  or  other  cause,  and  also  to  provide  ror  any  temporary 
duty  that  may  arise,  no  frirther  special  provision  of  supernumeraries  for  these  purposes  seems 
to  DC  required. 

3.  Assuming  then  the  effective  part  of  the  service  at  the  strength  above  stated,  the  number 
of  junior  assistants  under  the  rank  of  second  assistants  to  collectors  and  magistrates,  wbose 
services  cannot  be  r^arded  as  indispensably  necessary,  and  students  who  together  mih  them 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  course  of  training,  may  be  taken  at  40  for  Beng«u,  16  for  Madras, 
ana  eight  for  Bombay^  making  the  total  number  o£  covenanted  civil  servants  to  be  employed 
in  the  above  branches  of  the  pubhc  service  355  in  Bengal,  149  at  Madras,  and  69  at 
Bombay.  * 

4.  Political  appointments  bemg  open  both  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  Ihe 
Company,  and  inaiscriminately  to  those  of  any  presidency,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the 

E resent  purpose  to  assume  the  number  of  civil  servants  of  each  of  the  different  presidencies  now 
olding  political  appointments  as  the  probable  number  who  vrill  hereafter  be  employed  in  that 
department,  and  to  adopt  a  similar  principle  in  regard  to  the  C(Nnmercial  department.  Should 
any  change  be  made  m  the  system  on  which  the  commercial  afiairs  ot  the  Company  are 
carried  on,  so  as  to  render  an  increased  number  of  covenanted  servants  necessaiTi  or  to 
admit  of  their  numbers  being  reduced,  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  aggregate  number  of  the  members  of  the  civil  service  at  ^th^  of  the  TOesidendeSi  the 
necessary  alloveance  can  readily  be  made  on  that  account ;  and  we  accoroin^y  conclude, 
that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  accurate  in  supposing  the  Bengal  civil  service  to  consist  hereafter 
of  388  members^  that  of  Madras  of  153,  and  that  of  Bombay  of  73  members. 

&.  Now  it  may  be  expected  that  ultimately  the  fiill  number  of  annuities  granted  by  the 
Honourable  Coturt  of  Directors  vrill  annually  be  taken,  and  that  nine  civil  servants  will 
annually  retire  on  its  terms  fix)m  Bengal,  four  firom  Madras  and  three  firom  Bombay. 

6.  In  estimating  the  casualties  by  death,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  take,  as  the  basis  of 
our  calculation,  a  statement  prepared  vrith  much  care  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  which  exhibits  the 
-    number  of  civil  servants  appomted  during  the  past  40  years,  and  Ihe  oeaths  and  retirements 
:  Ra        incident  to  the  same.    An  abstract  of  that  statement  we  have  the  honour  to  annex  to  this 

Vide  p.  log.  Report.  And  looking  to  the  result  of  the  past  10  years,  which  period  we  assume  because 
it  includes  firom  its  ccnnmencement  servants  01  30  years'  standing,  we  are  justified  in  calcu- 
lating on  a  mortality  of  two-thirds^    For  prematiure  retirements  (we  allude  to  the  case  of 

gentlemen 


Beng«I. 

Madras. 

B0111IM7-. 

*  Substantive  appointmenta 
Civil  members  of  council 

96s 
3 

6» 
40 

104 
.8 

47 
a 

-IS 

8 

I  UiIUU|{I]  ttUDCUlCtSS                  *               * 

Junior  assistants  and  students  - 

Total    .    -    . 
Grand  Total    -    -    - 

Political 
Commercial  « 

355 
19 

149 

3 

69 

3 

1 

388 

153 

73 
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gentlemen  leaying  the  semce  before  they  are  entitled  to  an  annrnty),  and  for  removals  on        '^  -_- 
account  of  miscondnct,  it  would  be  sufficient  to'  allow  one-sixth  per  cent,  or  three-eighteenths ;  ^  ^ ^* 

and  <m  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conceive  that  sufficient  provision  will  be  made  for  vacancies     ^ .  T""" — ' 
arising  out  of  thwe  causes  by  an  allowance  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent*    Making  provision  U^*^   -^  'SL 
at  th^  rate,  and  allowing  as  above  for  annuitants,  the  number  of  writers  whom  it  would  be  hShT^    t^^Civii 
necessary  to  send  annual^  to  the  different  presidencies  may  be  estimated  as  foUovirs :  8er4tnu^  ^ 

T7     T>        i  ,^        *  i6  DecemberiSao. 

ForBei^  ------19 

Mac&as         ......         b 

Bombay        ......         5 

7.  But  the  Bengal  civil  service  conmsts  at  present  of  615  members,  that  of  Madras  of 
204,  and  the  B<Mnbay  service  of  148  members  f ;  bo  that  the  adoption  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  proposed  by  us  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  a  larse  proportion  of 
servants  at  eax^  presidency  supernumerary ;  viz.  127  in  Bengal,  51  at  Madras,  and  75  at 
Boml^. 

8.  The  number  of  junior  assistants  of  the  degree  described  in  paragraph  8,  and  students, 
on  the  establishn^enta  of  the  different  presidencies,  according  to  me  latest  lists  ia  our 
possession,  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

In  Bengal  ..-..-        139 

-  AtMa&as 11 

At  Bombay 88 

or,  according  to  the  forgoing  calculation,  there  is  m  Bengal  a  supply  e(][ual  to  the  demand 
during  seven  years,  at  ^mmty  for  six  years,  and  at  Madras  the  ^existmg  number  would 
suffice  for  rather  less  than  two  years. 

9.  In  conclusion,  we  woula  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  circumstance  of  the.  super- 
abundance of  junior  civil  servants  at  present  on  Uie  establishment' of  this  presidency  and  at 
Bombay,  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  wlio  will  of 
course  l>e  aware  that  the  number  of  civil  servants  availing  themselves  of  the  ojp^tion  of 
retiring  oa  an  annuity  fidls  greatly  short  of  that  for  which  vre  nave  abov6  made  provision. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  D.  HtU, 

Gml  Finance  Committee  Office,  HoU  Maehenzie, 

16  December  )880.  John  Box. 


% 

Beogd. 

Mwlru. 

Bombay. 

*  Total  imaiber  of  mamben  of  the  Chil  Senrioe,  u  b  p.  166 

.     388 

163 

7« 

Namber  of  annuitanto  retiriog  aairaally    •       •       •        • 
CwnkitM,  at  a  1  per  cent      -       •       •       •       .       . 

9 
10 

4 
4 

3 

Nnnber  of  writen  annually.  Teqnind        .... 

»9 

8 

6 

BengaL 


-f  Senior  merchaots  •        «       •        •        • 

Jumor  ditto  •        •        •      *  - 
Factors  .-•-.-- 

WriteiB 

Total  ttrength  of  the  same  at  preteat 
Streagtb  of  service  m  proposed         *       *       * 

Sapsmumeraries 


173 
177 


615 


i«7 


Madrat. 


133 
11 
16 

34 


904 
153 


51 


BooUmij. 


86 
s6 

30 
36 


148 
73 
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*  Appendix,  No.  aa. 


(No.  1,  in  Appendix,  No.  16.) 


NUMBER  OF  SUBSTANTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Bengal : 

3  Secretaries  to  GoTemmenL 

8  Deputy  dil^. 

5  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  and 
Foujdarry  Adawlut. 

3  Registrars,  Deputy  and  Assistant  to 
*        ditto. 

12  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Circuit. 

41  Judges. 

54  Collectors  and  Magistrates. 

22  Sub-collectors. 

17  Deputy-collectors. 

54  Head  Assistants. 

22  Second  Assistants. 

1  Accountant-general. 

I  Deputy  ditto. 

1  Sub-assistant. 

1  Civil  Auditor. 

1  Sub-treasurer. 

1  Assitiitant  ditto. 

1  Postmaster-general. 

1  Mintp-master  and  Superintendant  of 

Stamps. 

2  Sttdder  Commissiraers  of  Revenue. 

2  Asnstants  or  Secretaries. 

1  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

1  Assistant  or  Secretary. 

\  Ditto,  in  diarge  of  Salt  Golahs.    • 

1  Opium  Ag^nt  in  Behar. 

1        Ditto    -    -     Benares. 

3  Salt  Agents. 

1  Collector  of  Sea-customs  at  the  Presi- 
dency. 

1  Deputy  ditto. 


258 


Add,  with  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions contained  in  paraera^A  62  of  the 
Committee's  Report*,  dated  Mth  Jul v 
1830:  -  '' 

2  Sudder  Judges. 
2  Registrars  or  Deputy  Registrars. 
262 


Madras  : 
3  Secretaries  to  Oovemment. 

2  Deputy  ditto. 

3  Judps  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  and 

Foujdarry  Adawlut 

3  Registrars,  Deputy  and  Assistant  to 
ditto. 

1  Accountant-general. 

1  Deputy  ditto. 

1  Assistant  ditto. 

1  Civil  Auditor. 

1  Sub-treasurer. 

1  Postmaster-general. 

1  Mint-master. 

2  Sudder  Commissioners  of  Revenue. 
2  Assistants  or  Secrdaries. 

20  Collectors  and  Magistrates. 
12  Sub-collectors. 
20  Head  Assistants. 
10  Second  ditto. 
16  District  Judges* 

1  Collector  of  Sea-customs. 

1  Deputy  Collector  of  Sea-customs. 


102 

Bombay: 
"2  Secretaiias  to  Government. 

1  Deputy  ditto. 
"4  Sudder  Judges. 

1  Registrar. 

1  Accountant-generaL 

1  Sub-treaoui^pr. 

1  Mint-master  and  Civil  Auditor. 
"1  Postmi^ter-general. 

3  Principal  Cdlectors.    * 

7  Collectors. 

"^  Sub-collectors. 
10  Head  Assistants. 

4  Second  ditta 

8  Judges. 


47 


(signed)  TT.  V.  Bannerman, 

Officiating  Secretary. 
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(N(x  2|  in  Appendix,  No.  16.) 


(t&)  Utter  from 
Commiuiet^  OD  £»* ' 
tablishmeot  of  Civil 
ABSTRACrr  STATEMEPTPS,  showing  Ae  Number  of  Civil  Servants  appointed  to  ServanU; 
'.    the  Bengal  Civil  Service  during  the  past  40  Years,  and  the  Deaths  and  Retirements  *^  I>«ceniber  1830* 
incideiit  to  the  same^  refimed  to  in  para.  6  of  the  Fhumce  Commiitde's  Report^  daled 
10th  December  IdM. 


YEAAS. 

III* 

Nunber 

or 

within 
tbeYear. 

total. 

Nomber 

of 
Death!. 

Number 
Redrementt. 

HI 

^11 

REMARKS. 

1790 

. 

19 

19 

10 

1791 

19 

19 

38 

- 

- 

38 

'  1792 

38 

19 

57 

- 

- 

«7 

''    1793 

57 

12 

69 

- 

- 

68 

1794 

68 

27 

95 

1 

1 

98 

1795 

93 

30 

123 

- 

1 

139 

1796 

122 

24 

146 

1 

-  '  - 

146 

•  1797 

145 

20 

165 

- 

2 

163 

.  1798 

163 

32 

195 

• 

2 

193 

•  1790 

193 

17 

210 

3 

1 

206. 

.  1800 

206 

21 

227 

3 

-   - 

224 

# 

1801 

224 

20 

244 

4 

3 

237 

.  1802 

237 

24 

261 

5 

2 

264 

.  1808 

254 

26 

280 

5 

2 

273 

1804 

273 

17 

290 

8 

3 

284 

1805 

284 

32 

316 

5 

7 

304 

.  1806 

304 

16 

320 

3 

1 

816 

1807 

316 

17 

333 

7 

2 

324 

1808 

324 

20 

344 

*   9 

1 

834 

1809 

334 

13 

347 

5 

2 

340 

1810 

340 

17 

357 

5 

. 

352 

1811 

352 

24 

376 

6 

2 

368 

1812 

368 

21 

389 

5 

5 

379 

1818 

379 

21 

400 

8 

1 

391 

1814 

391 

30 

421 

4 

1 

416 

1816 

416 

9 

425 

10 

6 

409 

1816 

409 

26 

425 

5 

6 

414 

1817 

414 

18 

432 

7 

8 

417 

1818 

417 

17 

434 

16 

5 

413 

1819 

413 

19 

432 

10 

10 

412 

1820 

412 

17 

429 

13 

6 

410 

1821 

410 

17 

427 

12 

5 

410 

1822 

410 

13 

423 

10 

5 

418 

1823 

418 

13 

431 

9 

7 

416 

1824 

415 

22 

437 

13 

1 

423 

1825 

423 

21 

444 

12 

.  _  - 

432 

-  1826 

432 

33 

465 

9 

. 

466 

1827 

456 

50 

506 

12 

1  . 

493 

1828 

493 

41 

534 

11 

2 

621 

1829 

-521 

•   44 

565 

8 

1 

666 

1830 

556 

13 

569 

10 

- 

660 

Total 

4,534  - 

--   -  .  - 

-  '- 

-106 

-■ 

^      •  » 

peiMieDtageSI 

(signed)  TF.  V.  JBannerman, 

Officiating  Secretary. 
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(17.>— Extract  LETTER  teem  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-gaiieiiJ  in 
Comicil  at  Bengal,  dated  26th  April  1830. 

36.  Wb  are  of  opini<m  that  in  the  present  state  of  Candeish  it  is  unnecessary  to  ccmtinae 
the  special  appointments  of  Bheel  agents  in  that  district ''^^  The  a^ent  at  Koohirmoondah  is 
the  avil  assistant  to  the  collector,  and  the  agent  at  Kmieer  is  a  mihtary  officer  exercisins,  br 
the  most  part,  the  duties  of  an  assistant  collector  and  madstrate.  The  nature  of  theirrano- 
tions  does  not  appear  to  foe  such  as  to  require  to  be  speddly  provided  for,  and  we  recommaid 
that  these  appomtments  be  abolished,  and  all  allowances  on  this  account  cease.  The  duty, 
*  we  think,  may  be  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  collector's  assistants,  as  a  brandi  of  their 
ordinary  avooitions,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  collector;  and  it  may  be  ob» 
served  that  th(s  poUector  will  generally  nave  it  in  his  power  to  select  an  assistant  of  some 
experience  for!  thi«  trust,  as  the  recent  revenue  and  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Bombay 
Government  have  thrown  many  gentlemen  of  conoderable  standing  and  experience  for  be^ 
in  the  grade  of  assistants.  If,  as  it  seems  probable,  the  collector  will  notrecj^uire  anvincrease 
to  his  present  establishment  in  consequence  of  this  inoHisiderable  addition  to  his  usual 
duties,  the  whole  expense  c£  the  establishments  attached  to  the  agents  may  also  be  saved* 

29.  The  magnitude  of  the  political  charges  t  incurred  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  has 
particularly  demanded  our  attention;  and  in  considering  the  means  of  reduction  in  this 
Dranch  of  expenditure,  we  have  carefdlly  perused  various  recorded  minutes  of  the  late  and 
present  Governors  of  Bombay  which  bear  on  the  subject,  and  especially  adverted  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  conveyed  to  your  Liordship  in  Council  in  their 
despatch  of  the  18th  February  1839.  In  conformity  with  those  sentiments,  and  with  the 
opinion  therein  given,  that  '^  these,  political  agencies  are  considerably  more  numerous  than 
an  exclusive  attention  to  British  interests  either  reouire  or  justify,  we  shall  proceed  to 
lay  before  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  mode  by  wnich  we  should  propose  to  reduce  the 
number,  and  consequently  the  .expense,  of  the  residencies  and  agencies  in  question* 

30.  Commencing  with  the  residency  at  Baroda,  we  have  to  observe,  as  preliminary  to  out 
proposition  respectmg  it,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  already  recommended  its  abolition,  to 
your  Lordship  m  Council,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  ^enaral  agency;  and  in  his  Minute 
of  the  19th  February  1830,  he  states,  under  the  operation  of  measures  recently  adopted^ 
**  I  consider  the  Guicowar  state  to  have  ceased  to  have  any  poUtical  consequence;  and  wem 
we  not  embarrassed  by  our  Bhandaree  engagements,  I  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  keep 
an  assistant  at  Baroda.''  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  to  recommend  the  entiie  abo* 
lition  of  the  Baroda  residency,  of  the  present  consolidated  Guzerat  a^(^,  and  the  agency 
at  Palampore,  and  the  substitution  of  one  g^ral  a^ncy  for  the  whme,  under  a  civil  officer 
of  Government,  to  be  denominated  ^Political  ConUnissioner  in  Guzerat."  The  bead« 
quarters  of  the  commissioner  might  be  at  any  convenient  spot  in  Guzerat;  but  he  would 
of  course  perform  such  circuits  within  the  range  of  his  agency  as  might  be  required  by  the 
nature  of  nis  duties.  The  consolidated  Guzerat  agency  which  we  have  proposed  to  abolidi 
was  formed  in  1828,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Myhee  Cauntee  and  the  Pauch  Mahal 
agencies,  and  was  held  by  the  first  assistant  to  the  resident  at  Baroda,  under  the  general 
control  and  authority  of  the  resident;  and  with  regard  to  the  resident  at  Palampore,  his 
duties  may  easily  be  executed  by  the  commissioner,  or  the  assistant  whom  we  propose  to 
attach  to  him. .  We  have  carefully  adverted  to  the  localities  of  these  agooMnes,  and  to  the 
object  of  them,  as  detailed  in  minutes  of  the  late  Governor  of  Bombay;  and  it  is  our  fiill 
conviction  that  the  plan  here  proposed  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  in  every  respect  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  system  of  maintaining  various  petty  agencies  as  at  present  The  consolidation 
of  the  present  Guzerat  and  Palampore  agencies  was  also  suggested,  we  observe,  by  a  fonaer 
committee  in  a  report  to  the  Bombay  Government)  dated  8u  June  1827. 

31.  Taking  the  ordinary  maximum  for  Bombay  at  rupees  45,000,  we  propose  diat  a  salary 
of  rupees  50,000  should  be  assigned  to  the  commissioners,  **  in  full  consideration,*'  according 
to  the  principle  prescribed  in  your  Lordship's  resolution  of  the  17th  February  1829,  **  of  his 
services  and  expenses,  with  the  same  liberty  to  rebate  the  arrangements  of  his  table  and 
household  as  o&er  officers  enjoy."  For  the  assistant  to  the  commissioners  we  propose 
a  salary  of  rupees  12,000  per  annum,  with  the  established  allowance  when  on  deputation^ 

32.  In 

, ■ V 

^Bhbsi.  Agbmts: 

Bhael  agent  at  Koohinnoonda]i  in  Candeiih          «.«••.».  too 

Establishment  --••-•--,----•-  35 

Bheel  agent  at  Kuneer        ..-...•.^-.-.  400 

l^tablishment  • -        •        - 14^ 

'  ■  j" 

Total    -    -    •.  783 


t  These  are  stated  to  amount,  in  1 8a6-37,  to  Ax.  9 ,57f 6oo.    Vide  the  Honourable  Court's  despatch  to 
the  Supreme  Government,  dated  l8th  February  1831^,  paras.  84  to  40. 
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"  32.  We  insert  1>elow  a  list  of  establishment  for  the  political   commissioner*,  in  the 

formation  of  which  we  have  been  guided  by  a  reference  to  similar  establishments ;  and  by 

comparing  the  present  charges  with  those  proposed  by  our  arrangement,  your  Lordship  in  .    .    -         - 

Council  will  observe  an  annual  diiounution  to  the  extent  of  r^pees  87,124.  xj''   ittee*^  E^ft 

*    8S,  The  military  assistant  attached  to  the  consolidated  Ouzerat  agency  has  charge  of  the  blk^me^iTthe  * 

Ouicowar  contingent,  and  in  this  latter  duty  he  will  of  course  continue  to  be  employed  under  General  Depart* 

the  political  commissioner,  though  his  appointment  as  assistant  will  no  longer  be  required ;  but  ment,  Bom^. 

the  office  of  translator,  now  held  by  the  surgeon  at  the  Baroda  residency,  appears  to  us  to  be  ^6  April  1830.' 

totally  unnecessary  and  unusual  f-    The  chargeof  rupees400  per  mensem,  on  account  of  the 

^*  late  Soonderjee  ^ewjee's  palankeen  allowance,  continued  to  his  son,"  forms  an  item  at  the 

fiaroda  re«d«[kcy  which  will  cease,  we  presume,  on  the  death  of  the  junesent  incumbent 

-  84.  It  remains  for  us  to  add  here,  that  the  fixed  charges  of  the  Baroda  residency  and  conso** 
lichted  agency  in  Guzerat  of  1828-29,  exceed  those  of  1828-24  by  rupees  6,128. 

85.  Tto  annual  fixed  charges  of  the  Bhooj  residency  f6r  1828-29  exceed  those  of  1828-24 
hiy  rupees  8,982,  oWing  chiefly  to  an  increase  to  Ibe  table  allowance  of  the  resident  from  rupees 
600  to  rupees  1,200  per  annum. 

.  86.  As  the  Resolution  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  81st  paragraph  of  this  Report  directs 
the  discontinuance  of  a  separate  allowance  for  table  expenses,  we  recoipmend  that  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  at  Bhooj  the  resident  should  receive  a  consolidated  salary  of  rupees  24,000  per 
annum,  which  is  equivalent  to  his  total  receipts  in  1828-24. 

87.  The  appointment  of  an  assistant  to  the  resident  in  Cutch  having  been  recently  abo-  •- 

lished  by  the  Government  at  Bombay,  we  have  only  further  to  recommend  the  reduction  of  .   ' 

certain  additions  ngted  below  §,  wmch  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  this 
residencv  since  1823-24,  amounting  to  rupees  2,268  per  annum.  The  proposed  modifica- 
tions will  produce  a  reduction  of  expense  to  the  extent  of  rupees  16,668  per  annum. 

-  88.  The  expense  of  the  office  establishment  attached  to  the  principal  collector  in  the  .     .   .      .     ^ 
Southern  Mahratta  Country  in  his  political  capacity  exceeds  what  it  cost  in  the  year  1824  by 

rupees  105  per  mensem,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  officers  noted  below  ||  having  been 

added 


•Head  Clerk   • 
Three  Writers  at  40 
n^ad  Carkoon  - 
Assistant  dkto  « 
Persian  Moonshee 
AstiiCant  ditto 
Mahratta  Carkoon 
Assistant  ditto  « 
Ditto  •  ditto  - 
Gaxerattes  Carkoon 
Assistant  ditto  • 
Ditto  -  ditto  - 
Shn)of     -        ♦ 
Ditto  Gomasta 
Chobdars  and  Peons 


Total 


180 

150 

40 

75 
30 
75 
30 
«5 
75 
30 
«5 
30 

35 
120 


1,000 


Bstablishments  as  they  stood  ist  May 

Baroda  ^*  *  •  •  1,00,158 
Gozerat  .  •  .  .  57,378 
Palampore  *        •        •        •       9,600 


Proposed  Scale  of  EstaUishment : 

Commissioner     •        .        •  50,000 

Assistant  to  ditto          •        -  18,000 

Establishment     •        •        «  1 8,000 

Add; 
Officercommandingcontingent 

horse      -        •        •        .  4,800 

Soonderjee*8  tolker  allowance  1 ,800 


l88g; 


1,67,184 


Saving  per  Annom 


Rs. 


80,000 


87,184 


.-   f  Extract  of  a  Minate,  dated  July  1887,  by  Mr.  Warden,  late  member  of  the  Cooncil  at  Bombay : 

Para.  14.  The  office  of  translator  of  Baroda  should  also  be  abolished,  and  the  duty  performed  as  else- 
where by  the  assistant 

t  Bhooj  Rxsidbnct  1 
Resident's  salary  and  allowances          .••••.•««.        8,700 
Assistant          -----•----••*•.  ^00 

Native  Agent    .-----.-•---••  1^0 

fisUMishmeot •.  586 


Total 


3^936 


{M^Hters,  Moonshees,  &c. 
^eoBs,  &c.        -        - 
Agent  at  Mandaree   - 


Per  Mensem 
Per  Annum 


130 
44 
15 


189 


8,fl68 


IICaevatic  Political  Agbnti 
Offlee  establishm^t  and  Husoor  Intelligence  Department 


1834. 
a65 


1889. 
370 


Iraasbtor  and  Jlead  Writer        *.-•-..-- 
English  Writer ...-- 

Addition  to  salary  of  Head  Moonshee  •.....- 

Total 


• 

60 
80 

33 

- 

103 

734. 


zd 
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added  to  it.  We  think  that  the  establishment  as  it  was  constitntdd  in  1834  is  fiiUy  adequate 
to  the  purpose  fbr  which  it  is  intended^  and  recommend  that  it  be  again  reduced  to  that  stw^ 
dard.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  separate  establishment  expressly  for  the  purpose  oS 
procuring  intelligence  at  the  stations  of  jagheerdars  appears  to  us  to  be  very  questionable*! 
Tbe  iagbeei^  in  question  being  for  the  most  part  interspersed  throughout  the  cdledoratee  to 
iriiiea  fiiey  adjoin^  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  collectors^  through  the  medium  of  tbe^ 
fofenue  and  police  establishments^  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  aGquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  diffweat  ja^hee^  and  that  nothing  of  unportance  could  occur 
lo  them  without  thieir  rec^ving  timdy  notice.  Adverting  however  to  the  stUl  unsettled  con- 
ditioii  of  this  part  of  our  terhtcnries,  we  do  not  venture  to  recommend  that  the  cstaMishmeni 
be  discontinued ;  but  from  the  libend  pc^cy  that  has  been  pursued  towards  these  chieftains^ 
and  uiMler  the  salutary  operation  of  an  enlightened  system  o£  administration^  it  may  be  mnti^ 
cipated  that  the  necessity  for  maintjiining  an  estabhshmeat  of  this  natures  will  every  day 
become,  leas  urgent. 

39.  The  express  order  contained  in  the  Honourable  Court's  despatch  of  the  8ih  February 
1829^  already  mentioned,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sattara  residency,  renders  it  unneces^ 
eary  for  us  to  state  the  arguments  which  in  the  absence  of  that  order  would  have  led  us  to 
reconmiend  its  abolition.  We  presume  that  the  directions  of  the  Court  will  be  carried  into 
inuooediate  effect,  and  we  have  therefore  taken  credit  f(H*  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this  resi-^ 
dency  as  an  actual  reduction  to  the  extent  of  rupees  65,148  f* 

40.  As  the  expei^es  of  the  Kattywar  political  agency  are  entered  in  the  revenue  depart-» 
ment^  with  the  exception  of  the  officer  commandmg  the  Guicowar  contingent  and  assistant 
to  the  political  agent,  whose  salarjr  (rupees  400)  is  entered  in  the  Greneral  department,  we 
shall  notice  the  agency  in  our  revision  of  the  Revenue  branch. 

'41.  The  political  expenses  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  have  vastly  increased  of  late  years; 
whilst,  according  to  statem^its  before  us,  it  apoears  that  the  trade  of  India  in  that  quarter 
has  been  gradually  diminishing.  The  fixed  cnarges  of  the  Bushire  residency  for  the  year 
1824  was  rup<?es  48,714,  and  for  the  year  1829  rupees  54,684,  being  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorized scale  of  expenditure  in  the  latter  year  of  rupees  5,970,  while  in  the  actual  charge 
there  was  an  increase  of  rupees  16,472. 

42.  At  Bussorah  the  fixed  expense  in  the  year  1829  was  rupees  39,000,  whicb  exceeded 
the  scale  of  1824  by  rupees  6,000 )  which  increase  has  arisen  by  an  addition  of  rupees  40t 
per  mensem  to  the  agent's  'tabl€  allowance,  and  of  rupees  100  per  mensem  io  his  estab- 
lishment. ...  ^ 

13.  In  the  course  of  oat  investigation  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  thede  establishments  in 
'^e  Persian  Gulf,  we  have  been  led  to  compare  the  charges  at  Bushire  and  Bussorah,  with 
which  the  British  Government  is  now  burthened,  with  those  that  sufficed  for  the  same  estab- 
lishments Ht  periods  when  our  trade  and  intercourse  in  that  quarter  were  more  active  and 
flourishing  than  at  present ;  and  the  result  on  our  mind  is  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
whatever  for  continuing  such  costly  agencies  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  as  are  now  maintained. 
The  expense  of  the  Bushire  residency,  iAcluding  the  resident  salary  as  fixed  in  1801,  was 
rupees  784,  and  it  is  now  rupees  4,557,  per  mensem.  It  is  true  that  he  received  half  the  net 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  Company's  gooas  from  Europe ;  but  if  that  trade  has  now  become 
so  unprofitable  that  the  Company  has  abandoned  it,  tnis  fact  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for 
placing  the  general  charges  of  that  residency  on  a  less  expensive  footing  in  the  present  than 
the  ftmner  time.  In  1798  the  salary  and  establishment  of  the  agent  at  Bussorah  amounted 
to  rupees  965  per  mensem ;  they  now  amount  to  rupees  3,250  per  mensem,  whilst  the  com- 
parative circumstances  of  these  two  periods  do  not  seem  to  require  even  tilie  same  expense 
now  as  in  1798. 

,  44.  We  .are  aware  that  in  most  cases  the  comparison  here  introduced  would  be  inappli*^ 
c^hle;  but  as  regards  our  intercourse  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  should  have  expected  to 
find  a  larger  charge  in  former  than  in  recent  years,  whereas  the- contrary  is  the  feet.  Regard- 
ing them  solely  in  their  present  character  as  political  a^ncies,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
may  be  placed  on  a  very  economical  footing,  upon  the  principle  suggested  in  oir  J.  Malcolm^ 
Minute  of  die'22d  September  1828,  which  is  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Bussorah  agency,  and  the  placing  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  Gulf  under  one.  authority^  denominated  /'  Political  Agent  in  the  Gidf  of 
Persia.'* 


*  fi«flA>liskiBent  for  prootttis;  intelligence  at  the  stations  of  Jagheerdars 


t  Sattara'  Residency  : 
Re9ident 
fstabUsbment,  including  intelligence    -        -        - 


Per  Mensem    - 
Per  Annum 


1.939 


5»429 


65,148- 
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'Persia.**    The  propoeal  made  m  the  above  Minute  was  to  procure  a  grant  from  Peiwt  of 
Karraek,  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bushire,  and  to  consolidate  the  agencies  in  the  ^^^^ 

Gdf  at  that  place ;  but  as  the  acquisition  of  the  island  in  questum  would  probaUy  be  ' 

attended  with  great  expense,  and  at  all  events  must  be  preceded  by  considerabb  delay,  we  ^''•^  Lett^  '"rS^w 
propose  that  the  agent  should  reside  at  Bushite.    A  native  agent  might  be  maintained  at  Jj?'"*"*^*^*  •»»••»• 
Bussorahy  on  the  same  sakry  and  with  the  same  estabUsbment  as  is  now  assigned  to  the  native  Gener^^De  °  i^^ 
agent  at  Bagdad*  menl  Bomtoy. 

46.  In  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  the  view  here  taken  on  this  subject,  we  b^  to  quote  26  April  1830. 
the  fiottowing  passage  fiom  a  Minute  o(  the  Honourable  M.  Elphinstone,  late  Gkrvemor  of 
Bombay,  dirted  11th  Jime  1837,  subscribed  to  by  the  members  of  his  Council : 

*  The  BusscMuh  residency  might,  I  think,  be  easily  spared ;  but  I  would  not  abolish  it  mt 
present,  because  Sir  J.  Makolm  is  so  much  fitter  to  aeci<ie  on  the  necessity  of  the  situatioa  i 
we  may  take  it  as  a  prospective  reducticm." 

46.  We  find  also  the  following  remark  on  the  present  subject,  in  a  Minute  dated  d4th  July 
1827,  recorded  by  Mr.  Groodwin,  a  late  member  of  the  Oovemment  of  Bombay : 

^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bushire  residency  should  be  placed  precisely  on  the  footing,  ia 
regard  to  allowances  and  establishment,  which  was  fixed  by  the  Sumeme  Govemm^i^  when 
tiie  Govemor-^neral  re-established  it  about  1807,  and  appointed  Mr.  Smith  tp  the  office. 
I  see  nothing  m  the  condition  of  our  concerns  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  present  moment  to 
call  for  a  greater  outlay  of  the  uublic  money  in  maintaining  that  residency  than  was  incurred 
at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was  one  teeming  with  remarkable  events. 
O1UF  innuence  in  Persia  at  that  crisis  was  nearly  obliterated  by  French  impressions  ;  we  had 
no  representative  at  the  Court  of  Tehran,  and  yet  our  establishments  on  the  maritime  fiY>ntier 
pf  the  empire  were  infiniftely  less  expensive  than  they  are  now,  wfaoi  our  envoy  is  narrowly 
wstdung  at  Tahm  the  course  of  events,  when  the  King  is  leaiunff  on  o«r  power>  when  them 
are  no  Irasmees  at  sea  or  Wahabees  on  land  to  apprehend,  and  when  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  piracy,  if  we  only  persevere  in  keeping  up  a  squadron  in  the  Gulf  adequate  to  a  vigilant 
watch  of  the  ports  which  have  become  the  domiciles  of  the  pac^cated  Arabs/' 

47.  In  regard  to  the  salary  and  establidmieiit  to  be  assigned  under  the  pr<nx»ed  modifier* 
Hodl  to  the  political  agent  in  the  Gul^  we  have  adverted  to  the  nature  01  the  duties  of  the 
resident,  and  th^  groimds  on  which  hus  salary  and  establishment  were  fixed  by  the  Supreme 
Government  at  im  period  to  which  the  preceding  Minute  alludes,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fbrai 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  comparative  business  at  the  former  and  the  present  period ;  and  we 
find  by  the  instructions  conveyed  by  the  SujNreme  Government  on  the  11th  December  1809 
to  the  resident,  Mr«  Smith,  that  this  gentleman  was  appointed  commaxnal  resident  at 
Bushire,  and  vested  on  the  part,  of  the  Supreme  Government  with  the  political  intercourse 
between  the  King  of  Persia  and  the  British  Government.  We  need  here  only  notice  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  no  commercial  transactions  to  be  performed  by  the  resident,  and  that  the 
ehargi  Jt affaires  at  Tehraiwn  is  the  channel  of  communication  tietween  the  British  Govern-- 
ment  and  Persia,  to  convince  jour  Lordshm  in  Council  that  so  far  as  diese  isfo  duties  are 
concerned,  the  appointment  of  resident  at  Bushire  has  become  altogether  nugatory. 

48.  With  reeard  to  Arab  chiefs  in  the  Gulf,  the  instructions  to  the  resident  in  18M  were 
as  follows :  '*  You  will  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse,  by  letters,  with  the  petty  Arab  chiefs 
of  the  Gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bushire ;  and  when  any  of  those  commit  piracies  upon  British 
vessels,  you  will  make  it  your  duty  to  demand  restitution,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  being 
immediately  made,  you  will^  unless  you  possess  the  means  of  enforeing  it^  either  from  the 
pvoflfered  aid  of  the  Persian  Government  or  the  presence  of  ships  of  force,-  transmit  informa- 
tion to  the  Grovemment  of  Bombay  which  can  enable  it  to  take  efiectual  means  for  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  sUch  an  outrage  f." 

49.  The  actual  dutv  of  the  present  restdenit  consists  in  this  surveillance  over  the  Arai> 
chiefe  in  the  Gulf,  and  events  m  that  quarter  within  recent  years,  especially  the  capture  of 
Rasool  Khyma  and  the  death  of  Rumabin  Jaber,  the  chief  pirate  in  the  Ghil^  ham  now 
made  this  mity  less  irksome,  by  neariy  exterminatii^  that  system  of  pkaey  Which  formerly 
prevailed^ 

.  <60.  The  Governor-General's  Minute  of  the  0th  October  1806  recites.the  grounds  on  whioh 
the  salary  and  establishment  at  Bushire  were  fixed  at  that  period,  at  a.  total  expiense^oC 
rupees  2,70(1  per  ipensem^  or.  rupees.  32,400  per  aimum. 

61.  The  4utii^  which  will  devolve  on  the  political  agent  in  the  Gulf,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Bussorah  agency,  will  be  very  trifling;  and  under  all  cirCuiAsttaices  we  l>eg  to  propose  for 

him 


^,    .  .  ,        .    *BUgd4d: 

ramyeAgsot    ••..... 

'     Est^li^JimeDt; 
One  Revenue  Writer          -        -        -        -        . 
TlMne  Nebsrchees 


Per  Mensem 


200 
60 


«79 


t  Letter  Trom  the  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government,  dated  11th  December  1806,  to  the 
widwit,  M«.  Smith. 
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him  a  sahury  of  rupees  1,500,  ag  at  present,  with  a  table  allowance  of  rupees  600*  We  hat^ 
assigned  this  latter  item  to  the  political  a^ent  contrary  to  the  general  rule  recently  introduced, 
because  there  seem  to  be  local  peculiarities  in  this  instance  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 
By  assigning  a  monthly  sum  of  rupees  700  for  the  agent's  estabUshment,  which  appears  to 
be  sufficient,  and  rupees  100  for  the  rent  of  the  Bushire  factory,  as  paid  at  present,  the 
charges  of  the  agency  will  be  placed^  we  think,  on  a  footing  sufficiently  Uberal,  and  at  the 
same  time  consistent  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  Supreme  Govemm^t  when  it  consti? 
tuted  this  officer  a  political  Amctionary. 

52.  In  resard  to  an  assistant  to  the  political  agent,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  medical 
officer  attacned  to  the  agency,  if  judiaously  selected,  should  also  be  iSe  assistant,  onasalary 
of  rupees  300  per  mensem ;  and  if  any  precedent  be  required  for  this  proposal,  we  heg  to 
observe  that  the  medical  officer.  Dr.  Hme,  attached  to  the  late  residency  at  JSagdad,  was  the 
resident's  assistant. 

53.  The  repairs  of  the  factory  at  Bushire  are  made  at  the  expense  of  Government;  but  as 
we  find  that  about  -seven  years  ago  this  building  was  greatly  enlarged  and  almost  rebuilt,  we 
recommend  that  in  future  such  outlays  on  property  wmch  does  not  oelcMig  to  the  Government, 
may  be  as  sparingly  made  as  possible. 

54.  The  residency  at  Bussorah,  for  the  repair  of  which  a  monthly  sum  of  200  rupees  is 
now  charged,  might  be  sold  or  occupied  by  the  native  agent,  who  for  thisprivilege  would  no 
doubt  undertake  to  release  Grovemment  from  all  charge  for  repairs.  The  adoption  of  our 
suggestions  in  respect  to  Bushire  and  Bussorah  will  yield  an  annual  saving  of  rupees 
55,188  »• 

55.  At  Muscat  and  Mocha  there  are  now  only  native  agents,  the  former  <m  rupees  200^ 
and  the  latter  on  300  rupees  per  mensem,  and  we  have  no  alteration  to  propose  respectmg 
them. 

56.  The  salary  and  medical  allowance  received  by  the  civil  surgeon  stationed  with  the 
resident  at  Bh'ooj  f  considerably  exceeds  the  aggre^te  allowances  drawn  by  the  medical 
'officers  attached  to  the  several  other  political  residencies  under  the  Bombay  Government; 
but  as  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  that  appointment  on  a  footing  in  point  rf 
allowances  superior  to  similar  offices  elsewhere,  we  propose  that  the  salary  and  medical 
allowance  of  tne  civil  surgeon  attached  to  the  resident  at  Bhooj  be  reduced  to  the  stan- 
dard fixed  for  other  residencies,  viz.  rupees  450  per  mensem,  causing  an  annual  saving  of 
rupees  2,400 ;  a  further  reduction  of  13,200  rupees  per  annum  will  be  afforded  by  the  dis* 
continuance  of  the  office  of  civil  surgeon  at  Sattara  and  Bussorah,  which  appointments  will 
cease  in  consequence  of  the  aboliti<m  of  these  residencies. 

66.  The  next  point  we  have  to  notice  is  the  excess  in  the  expenses  of  the  several  politicsl 
jesidencies  beyond  the  amount  of  the  authorized  establishments ;  and  we  select  the  follow* 
ing  instances  tor  the  year  1828-20  in  illustration  of  our  remarks.  An'  adjustment  of  the 
items  which  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  correct  result  will  not  interfere  with  the  truth  <tf  out 
inference. 

Baioda, 


*  Present  Charge. 
Bussorah: 
Agent's  salary  and  allowances, 

and  hctoTj  repairs     -        •     9,400 
Establishment       -        •        -        850 


Boahire: 
Agent's  salary,  table,  rent  and 

contingencies     •        •        •  3*950 

Assistant  to  ditto  •        «        •  400 

Establishment       •        .        •  ^07 

Burgeon       •        •       «        •  450 


Carried  np    •    •    • 


3,«60 


5,007 


8,1167 


Brought  up 


Ph>po8ed: 
Agent" s  salary,  table  and  rent 
Ettablishment 
Surgeon  and  assistant     • 

Bagdad: 
Agent  and  establishment 

BuBsorah: 
Agent  and  estid>ltBhment 


9,100 
700 
300 

979 
«79 


Saving  Per  Mensem    «    • 
Or  per  Annum    •    • 


8i«57 


3>658 


4*599 
55,188 


t  Civil  Surgeon  at  the  Residency  of  Bhooj: 

Salary      ••«•        .        •       • 

Medical  allowanoe     •«-*•-••••..• 

Totol     -    - 

Civil  Surgeon  at  the  Residency  at  Sattara : 
Salary      •,...«        •• 

Medical  allowance     «•••••••.•.•. 

Total 


50a 

15O' 


650 


SOO 
150 


650 
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Baroda,  including  the  consolidated  Gnzerat  Agency     - 

Bhooj 

Sattara     --------- 

Bushire    -        -        -        -        -        -- 

Bnssorah  -------- 

Total    - 


Authorised 
Chargei. 

1,57,524 
47,232 
65,148 
54,684 
39,000 


3,63,588 
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Actual 
Charges, 


2,00,691 
65,721 
89,221 
65,186 

♦47,838 


4,68,657 
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(17.)  Letter  from 
Committee  on  £sta« 
blishments  in  the 
General  Depart- 
ment, Bombay. 
'26  April  1830. 


68.  With  respect  to  the  whole  of  these  charges  over  and  above  the  sanctioned  establish- 
Sient,  we  have  strongly  to  urge  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  rule  which  we  have  recom- 
mended :  No  charge  whatever  should  oe  incurred  without  previous  authority  from  Govern- 
ment, nor  passed  by  the  auditor  without  its  express  sanction  for  the  specific  amount. 


(18.) — Extract  LETTER  firom  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee,  to  the  Governor* 
general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  20th  September  1830. 


(18.)  Letter  from 
Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial and  Revenue 
Establishments, 
Bombay. 
*i0  September  1830. 


Civil  and  Criminal 

Justice. 


2.  Your  Lordship  in  Council  is  aware,  from  the  communication  made  by  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  in  their  chief  secretary's  letter  of  the  4th  of  January  last,  and  from  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  first  six  Kegulations  passed  at  that  Presidency  in  the  present  year, 
that  various  modifications  have  been  recently  mtroduced  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  depart- 
ments, the  examination  of  which  required  the  deliberate  oniaideration  of  several  questions  of 
gcaneral  importance  and  interest. 

d.  The  modifications  in  question  may  concisely  be  stated  to  consist,  as  regards  the  admi- 
nistration of  civil  justice,  in  assigning  to  native  commissioners  the  cognizance,  with  certain 
exoeptionB,  of  all  original  suits,  provicun^,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  regular  gradation  of  appeal 
to  the  judse,  his  assistant,  or  the  court  c?  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  to  wnich  one  jud^  has 
been  added,  exclusive  of  a  member  of  Council,  whose  frmctions,  as  chief  judge,  are  hmited 
to  his  officiating  as  such  when  a  competent  court  cannot  otherwise  be  haa ;  and  the  court  of 
Circuit  and  Appeal  at  Snrat  has  been  abolished.  In  the  branch  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the  magistrates  (who  are  also  collectors  of  revenue)  and  their  assistants  are  authorized  to 
adjudge  sentences  of  fine  and  ordinary  imjurisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  one  year;  but 
sentences  beyond  three  months  passed  by  the  latter  are  referable  to  the  ma^trate  for  conr 
ihrmation,  and  all  other  saitences  may  be  revised  by  him.  District  pouce-oflicers  are 
empowered  to  punish  petty  ofiences  by  fine  not  exceeding  Rs.  15,  and  confinement  not 
exceeding  20  days.  The  system  of  session  judges,  embracing  the  former  functions  aud  juris* 
Action  Ola  crimmal  Judge  and  court  of  circuit,  has  been  extended  to  all  the  territories  under 
the  Government,  and  the  number  of  judges  been  reduced.  Two  judges  of  the  Sudder  Fouj- 
darry  Adawlut,  under  the  denomination  of  visitii^  commissioners  of  circuit,  are  directed  to 
make  an  annual  circuit  of  inspection;  one  to.Guzerat  and  the  Concans,  the  other  to  the 
Deocan,  and  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

4.  In  the  revenue  departm/^t,  the  scheme  of  administration  has  been  assimilated  to  that 
of  Madras,  by  the  apj^mtment  of  principal  and  sub-collectors  in  certain  districts,  the  Govern- 
ment having  at  the  same  time  diminished  the  number  of  collectorates ;  and  a  revenue  com* 
sdsaioner,  with  an  assistant,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  general  control  and 
superint^ence  throughout  the  several  distncts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country.  The  collectors  and  sub-collectors  are  authorized  to  refer  to  comarisdars,  or  hea4 
native  revenue  officers,  suits  instituted  before  them,  under  Regulation  XVIL,  a.d.  1827, 
relating  to  land,  its  rent  or  produce,  provided  the  value  at  issue  does  not  exceed  Rs*  500 ; 
ind  an  appeal  firom  their  dedsions  is  provided  for. 

0.  The  expense  ot  the  Coturt  of  Requests  at  Bombay,  chargeable  to  Government,  amounts  Court  of  Requests. 
to  Re.  6,928  per  annum,  as  exhibited  belowf;  none  of  the  commissioners  receiving  any 

salary 


Revenue  Adtninis- 
tration. 


'  *The  turn  stated  in  the  annual  accounts  for  1828-29  is  Rs.  95,677 ;  bat  as  no  charge  appears  under 
^e  bead  during  the  preceding  year,  half  of  the  above  sum  is  assumed  under  the  supposition  tbat  the 
account  includ^  the  charge  of  the  previous  year. 


f  Clerk's  salary 

Allowance  for  establishment 
Naique  and  Peons 
Office  rent 

Total    - 


300 

35  i 
150 

498  i  =  5)9^^  P^^  annum. 


734. 


a  a 
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Calcutta  Civil 
FinanceCommittee^ 


Petty  Sessions. 


Sudder  Dewanny 
and  Sudder  Fouz* 
4arfv  Adawlut. 


Vide  para.  4. 
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salary  in  that  capacity.  Besides  his  fixed  salary^  it  would  appear  that  the  clerk  of  the  court 
receives  the  fees  leviable  from  suitors  on  processes  issued ;  no  part  of  the  receipts  under  this 
head  being  credited  to  the  pubUc  account.  In  Bengal,  the  amount  of  the  fees  levied  by  the 
Court  of  Requests,  (the  commissioners  of  which  receive  liberal  salaries),  used  formerly  much 
to  exceed  the  charges,  and  though  the  rate  is  greatly  reduced,  still  nearly  covers  the  expense 
of  the  whole  court;  and  at  Madras,  where  the  commissioners  are  also  stipendiary  oflScers,  the 
receipts  considerably  exceed  the  chai*ges  the  surplus  being  carried  to  the  credit  of  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  aware  whether  the  rules  for  regulating  the  levy  of  fees  in  the  Court  of 
Requests  at  Bombay  are  similar  to  those  in  force  at  the  other  two  Presidencies,  nor  what 
is  the  amount  of  fees  now  collected.  Looking  to  the  receipts  of  th^  courts  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  we  should  suppose  that  the  amount  must  be  considerable,  and  probably  more  than 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  clerk  of  the  court,  even  if  he  received  no  salary.  We 
would  therefore  submit,  as  a  fit  matter  for  the  inquiry  of  the  local  Government,  whether  by 
carrying  the  fees  to  the  public  account,  and  assigning  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  suitaUe 
salary,  Government  might  not  be  relieved  fi'om  all  expense  on  account  of  this  establish- 
ment 

10.  The  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  is  peculiar  to  Bombay,  and  consists  of  the  senior  and 
second  magistrates  of  poUce,  and  a  non-stipendiary  magistrate.  Its  powers  and  jurisdiction 
are  described  in  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Regulation  II.  of  1827.  The  excess  of  chai^  (rupees 
7,560)  on  account  of  this  establishment  in  1829  *,  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  appomtment  of 
an  assessor,  on  a  salary  of  rupees  7,200  per  annum,  who,  being  a  barrister,  assists  the  magis- 
trates with  his  professional  advice.  But  if  the  magistrates  of  police  are  competent  for  their 
duty,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  permanent  expense  of  a  barrister  to 
attend  them  at  the  petty  sessions,  which  are  held  weekly.  In  ordinary  cases  the  police 
magistrates  should  certainly  be  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves,  and  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary difiiculty  (which  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous),  the  advice  of  the  government  law 
officers  might  be  easily  obtained.  Tne  appointment  of  assessor  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
May  1826 ;  and  as  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  was  conducted  by  the  magis- 
trates without  a  professional  adviser  for  many  years  prior  to  that  date,  we  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  office  in  question. 

15.  The  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  as  your  Lordship  in  Council  is  aware  t,  has 
been  placed  on  a  footing  applicable  to  the  /recent  changes  in  the  judicial  administration  at 
Bombay.  The  salary  of  the  senior  puisne  judge  has  been  fixed  at^  rupees  45,000;  and  the 
same  principle  which  now  regulates  the  salaries  of  the  junior  secretaries  to  that  Government 
is  extended  to  the  puisne  judges  (below  the  senior),  that  is  to  say,  a  salary  of  rupees  33,000 
is  assigned  to  a  Sudder  judge  under  12  years  standing;  of  rupees  37^500  under  15,  but 
more  than  12  years  standing;  and  if  above  15  years  standing,  tne  salary  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  rupees  1,500  per  annum,  for  each  additional  year,  untu  20  years  shall  have  elapsed, 
when  the  salary  will  be  rupees  45,000,  or  the  maximum  rate  assigned  to  Bombay.  We 
observe  in  the  proceedings  before  us,  which  are  also  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, that  Mr.  Romer,  the  third  member  of  Council,  in  a  Minute  dated  the  15th  of 
December  last,  is  averse  to  the  introduction  of  this  graduated  scale  of  remuneration  in 
respect  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  should  be 
equal.  "  I  can  easily,"  remarks  this  gentleman,  "see  the  advantage  and  propriety  of  such 
a  scheme  as  applied  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Government,  but  its  adoption  to  and  fitness  ia 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  is  not  so  apparent.  As  existing  at  Madras,  without  extending  the  com- 
parison to  Bengal,  I  continue  to  oe  of  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  all  the  judges  of 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  should  at  least  be  placed,  on  the  score  of  allowances,  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  chief  secretary." 

16.  The  principle  of  regulating  salaries,  in  some  degree,  according  to  len^  of  service^ 
appears  to  us  to  possess  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  secretanes  to  Govern- 
ment; and  if  deemed  worthy  of  general  adoption,  would  of  course  apply  to  the  judges  of  the 
Sudder  Adawlut,  as  well  as  to  other  fimctionaries.  The  Resolution  passed  on  the  17th  of 
February  1829,  by  your  Lordship  in  Council,  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder 
Adawlut  at  Calcutta,  sets  forth,  "  that  to  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  it 
is  obviously  proper  to  assi^  the  maximum  rate  of  salary,  viz.  sonat  rupees  52,200.  The 
duties  of  all  tne  judges  beine  essentially  the  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  maintain 
the  distinction  of  senior  and  puisne  judges^  The  higher  salary  assigned  to  the  former  when 
the  situation  ceased  to  be  held  by  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Uounci^  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  rather  with  reference  to  the  emoluments  actually  enjoyed  by  the  individual  than  on  any 
general  principle,  and  the  difference  of  denomination  and  emolument  has  actually  been  found 
to  occasion  claims  embarrassing  to  Government  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  ^  Besides  the 
ordinary  duties  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Fouzdarry  Adawlut,  the  judges  at  Bombay  perfbnn 
circuits  in  the  districts  as  visiting  commissioners,  and  should,  we  are. of  opinion,  receive  the 
maximum  rate  of  salary  assignea  to  that  presidency,  on  the  same  prinaple  as  prevails  at 

Bengal 


•  1824: 
Rs,  10,800 


1829: 
Rs.  18,360. 

t  Letter  of  4th  Jaouary  1830  to  the  Supreme  Goveroment,  with  Enclosures,  from  the  Chief  Seore- 
tkry  at  Bombay. 
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Bengal  and  Madras ;  and  we  have  accordingly  adopted  this  rate  in  our  calculaticm.    The 
.  immediate  financial  result  would^  in  fact,  be  nearly  the  same  if  we  had  adopted  the  graduated 
rate,  for  it  appears  that  three  of  the  present  judges  have  served  longer  than  20  years^  add  the 
other  has  served  within  a  few  months  of  that  period. 

17.  The  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  at  Bombay  have,  we  perceive,  duties  that  do  not 
belong  to  those  officers  at  this  presidency,  or  at  Madras.  Besides  being  required  to  go 
circuits  as  above  mentioned,  they  are  also  vested  with  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases 
decided  by  the  collectors,  the  appeal  being  of  right  when  the  property  at  stake  may  exceed 
200  rupees,  and  a  special  app^  being  oi)en  in  all  cases.     In  die  Judicial  department, 

.appeals  of  right  lie  to  them  from  the  decisions  of  the  judges  and  assistant-judges,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  judgment  may  relate  to  property  exceecEng  3,000  rupees;  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  decrees  of  the  native  judges  are  reversed  or  modified,  if  the  amount  exceed  1,000 
mpees.  They  Ukewise  appear  to  exercise  a  control  in  various  matters  which  at  the  other 
presidencies  more  inmiediately  belong  to  the  judges  of  circuit ;  and  if,  as  proposed  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  letter,  the  office  of  revenue  commissioner  be  abolished^  it  will  probably 
be  thought  expedient  to  transfer  to  the  Sudder  judges,  when  on  their  tours  of  inspection, 
some  ofthe  functions  assigned  to  that  officer. 

18.  Although  therefore  our  impression  is  that  the  duties  ofthe  sudder  judges  may  admit 
of  being  considerably  abridged  by  restricting  their  appellate  jurisdiction  to  cases  in  which  on 
the  face  of  the  proceedings  there  may  appear  reason  to  apprehend  a  denial  or  failure  of 
justice,  the  proper  function  of  such  a  court  being  general  superintendence,  with  no  further 
interposition  in  individual  cases  than  is  required  to  render  that  superintendence  effectual  to 
the  well  working  of  the  subordinate  tribunal^ ;  and  although  we  are  of  opinion  that  acting  on 
this  principle  three  judges  would  suffice,  yet  we  are  uot  prepared  immediately  to  object  to 
the  appointment  of  a  fourth  judge.  But  independently  of  financial  considerations,  it  will  we 
^hink  be  a  matter  of  regret  u  the  appointment  leads  to  any  further  separation  of  the  Sudder 
Court  from  the  Government ;  and  if  the  necessity  of  having  a  fourth  judge  can  be  obviated  by 
one  of  the  members  of  Council  taking  a  larger  share  in  the  business  of  the  court,  the  office 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  In  further  explanation  of  our  views  on  this  subject,  we  subjoin  an 
extract  from  our  report,  under  date  tne  5th  May  last,  containing  a  review  of  the  civil 
charges  ofthe  Madras  Presidency: 

**  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  mat  it  is  of  importance,  on  grounds  distinct  from  economy, 
that  one  of  the  members  of  Grovemment  should  always  hold  the  office  of  a  Judge  ofthe 
Sudder  Adawlut,  and  take  upon  himself  a  substantive  share  of  the  duties  oi  that  court. 
The  other  functions  of  a  memoer  of  Grovemment  at  the  subordinate  presidencies  are  not  of 
a  nature  or  extent  to  interfere  with  this  salutary  arrangement ;  and  the  previous  occupation 
of  one  or  both  of  the  counsellors  will  generally  have  prepared  them  to  give  complete  effisct 
to  it" 

.  19.  The  native  establishment  attached  to  this  court  does  not  call  for  any  observation  on 
our  part,  excepting  in  regard  to  the  number  and  expense  of  chobdars  and  peons,  which,  com-r 
rared  with  those  maintamed  in  the  Sudder  Adawlut  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  is  excessive* 
By  the  list  inserted  below*  your  Lordship  in  Council  will  perceive  that  the  number 
of'^these  servants  at  Calcutta  is  26 ;  at  Madras  32 ;  at  Bombay  90 ;  and  the  charge  respec- 
tively is  rupees  1,032,  rupees  2,724,  and  rupees  9,048  per  annum.  In  Bengal,  we  are 
informed,  each  of  the  five  judges  of  the  court  has  only  two  of  the  public  chupprassies  in 
attendance  on  him ;  the  registrar  has  five  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  chobdars  and 
soontabundars  are  for  the  court  collectively.  At  Madras  the  mode  in  which  business  is 
transacted  may  render  it  necessary  to  entertain  a  few  more  peons  than  are  required  in  Bengal; 
but  we  would  recommend  tiiat  as  &r  as  practicable  the  Bengal  complement  of  servants  be 

Sinerally  adopted,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  exce^ed  at  Bombay.     We  should 
us  have  an  annual  saving  of  rupees  7,416. 

21.  The  abolition  of  the  Guzerat  Court  of  Circuit  and  Appeal,  under  the  arrangements 
noticed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Report,  yields  an  annual  saving  of  rupees  132,959. 

22.  In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  above  referred  to,  the  Southern  and  Northern  Concans 
have  been  consoUdated  under  a  judge  and  session  judge;  and  this  system  of  judicial  admi- 
nistration, 
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Provincial  Court  of 
Circuit  and  Appeal 
in  Guzerat. 

Southern  Mabratta 
Country* 


BOMBAY, 

•BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

Induding  the  Addition, 

at 

R$*  100  per  Mensem,  sanctiooed  on 

24 

tSd  April  1890. 

2  Chobdart     .  - 

16 

Peons 

168 

10  Chobdars 

160 

4  Soontaburdars 

34 

7 

Police  ditto  - 

49 

6  Jemedars 

72 

15  ChuppraBses  - 

75 

I 

Daffedar      - 

10 

2  Havildars 

18 

I  Chowkeydar  - 

5 

62  Peons   -        .        - 

434 

4  Borkendazes 

16 

Per  Mensem  • 

10  Hurcarrahs    -   '     • 

70 

«6          Per  Mensem  - 

136 

33 

227 

90          Per  Mensem  » 

754 

— 

to 

Per  Annum  • 

Per  Annum  - 

Per  Ainum  • 

1,63a 

2,724 

9.048 

a  a2 
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Report  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee, 
dated  5th  May, 
para.  39.  App.  20. 
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nistratioDy  ^hich  prevails  also  at  Poona  and  Ahmednuggar^  has  been  extended  to  Srurat  and 
AlunedalMid.  The  SouUiem  Mahratta  Country  has  beai  brought  under  the  ordinary  Regula- 
tions of  Government,  but  the  offices  of  principal  collector  and  magistrate  are  united  with  those 
of  judge,  session  judge  and  political  agent;  an  arrangement  to  which  the  civil  members  of 
Government  at  Bombay  have  objected.  The  discussions  arising  out  of  this  subject  are  to  be 
found  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Government*,  and  your  £ordship  in  Council  will  there 
observe  that  the  appointment  of  a  jud^  and  sessicm  judge  is  contemplated  to  take  place 
after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years*  To  aid  the  principal  collector  in  his  judicial  functbns,  an 
assistant  judge  at  the  sudder  station,  with  the  powers  of  a  detached  assistant  judge,  has  been 
nominated ;  and  a  second  sub-collector  has  also  be^i  appointed  to  reheve  the  principal  col- 
lector from  much  of  the  detail  of  his  revenue  duties.  The  charge  on  account  of  the  assistant 
jodge  and  the  second  sub-collector,  with  their  respective  establishments,  may  be  estimated  at 
rupees  50,206  per  annxun;  whilst  the  chaise  for  a  judge  and  session  judge,  with  the  esta- 
blishment hereafter  to  be  proposed,  may  be  assumed  at  rupees  42,000.  As  there  are  two 
judges  on  the  Bomb^  estaohsnment,  who  are  thro^m  out  of  employment  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Guzerat  Court  ot  Circuit  and  Appeal,  exclusive  of  civil  servants  in  other  departments 
similarly  situated,  and  these  gentlemen  continue  to  receive  their  former  salaries,  we  would 
recommend,  on  financial  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  that  the  appointment  of  judge  and 
session  judge  be  substituted  for  those  of  assistant  judge  and  second  sul>collector ;  and  in  onr 
schedule  we  have  accordingly  provided  for  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  ftmo- 
tions  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country* 

23.  To  each  of  the  judges  and  session  judges  in  the  sev^al  zillahs,  a  senior  assistant  11 
attached,  who,  in  the  civil  department,  is  employed  in  executive  duties,  and  may  be  specially 
authorized  to  decide  appeals  from  the  decrees  of  native  commisaoners  in  suits  where  tlie 
property  sued  for  does  not  exceed  5,000  nijpees;  and  in  the  criminal  department  he  exerdses 
the  functions  and  penal  jurisdiction  heretofore  vested  in  senior  assistants  to  criminal  judges; 
that  is,  he  tries  offenders,  and  may  pass  sentence  of  ponishm^it,  not  exceeding  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  two  years,  ainl  stripes  for  theft  not  exceeding  30,  or  fine  or  impriBODment 
in  default  of  payment  for  a  penod  not  longer  than  two  years ;  it  being  competent  tor  Gt>vem- 
ment,  where  it  may  see  fit,  to  enlarge  tb^  powers  to  any  extent  not  exceeding  those  vested 
in  assistants  detacned  from  the  sudder  station.  A  secona  assistant,  possessing  more  limited 
authority,  is  also  attached  to  several  of  the  judges. 

24.  Ine  judge  and  session  judge  in  the  Concans  has  a  detached  asfiastant  stationed  at 
Rutuagherry,  having  jurisdiction  ov^r  that  portion  of  die  zill^  and  vested  with  the  same 
penal  authority  as  formerly  exercised  by  criminal  judges ;  viz.  to  pass  sentence  of  scditary 
confinement  for  six  m<Hiths»  of  imprisonment  widi  hard  labour  for  aeven  years  and  50  stnuei, 
or  of  fine  and  imprisonment :  for  the  highar  classes  of  criminal  o£fences  he  is  required  to 
commit  the  parties  to  take  their  trial  before  the  session  judge,  who  visits  the  subordinate 
station  half  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  gaoL  In  like  manner  there  is  an  assistant 
judge,  with  similar  powers,  stationed  at  Sholapore,fiubordiimte  to  tl^  sessicm  judge  at  Poona, 
anouier  at  Broach  subordinate  to  Surat,  and  a  thud  at  Dooliah  in  Oandish  under  the  seasioii 
judge  at  Ahmednuggur. 

25.  There  appears  to  us  to  exist  strong  objections,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
submit  to  your  Lnrdslup  in  Council,  against  the  employment  under  any  designation  of  young 
men  of  limited  experience  as  judges;  and  the  powers  assigned  to  this  class  of  officers  1^  tha 
Bombay  Regulations  are  more  extensive,  particularly  in  the  Criminal  department,  dum  it  haa 
been  usual  to  confide  to  them  at  the  other  Presimncies,  or  than  can  in  our  judgment  be 
prudently  entrusted  to  them.  In  the  civil  departmait  the  Bombay  Regulations  alreaay  render 
the  native  judges  comnetent  to  try  and  decide  all  cases,  of  whatever  amount,  that  nmy  be 
referred  to  them.  In  tins  department  therefore  the  dtsoontinuance  of  the  office  of  aasi^ant 
judge  will  not  involve  any  change  of  system,  and  we  can  only  anticipate  beneficial  vepnlts 
from  a  change  of  practice  which  shall  transfer  to  natives  the  cognizance  of  all  civil  cases  that 
are  now  tried  by  the  assistant  judges.  In  the  Criminal  department  it  appears  to  us  to  be  not 
less  expedient,  on  the  principle  explained  in  our  Report  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  that 
Uie  native  judges  should  be  employed  in  the  trial  of  cases  referred  to  them  by  the  session 
judge :  and  almough,  for  some  time  at  least,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  intimated  in  that  Report, 
to  maintain  various  checks  upon  their  conduct,  they  may,  we  conceive,  be  thus  made  to  afford 
great  relief  to  the  European  officers ;  since  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  which  if  tried  by  the 
wtter  would  occupy  much  time,  the  sentence  of  the  native  judge,  though  referred  to  the 
judge,  may  doubtless  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  hesitation  or  difficulty*  We  beg  leave 
therefore  to  suggest  that  the  native  judges  at  Bombay  may  be  vested  with  criminal  powers 
to  the  same  extent  as  we  haye  suggested  for  the  Sudder  Ameens,  viz.  of  Madras,  or  to  such 
other  extent  as  the  local  Government  may  judge  proper;  and  that  all  cases  not  cognizable 
by  the  magistrate  may  be  made  over  to  the  session  judge,  to  be  tried  by  himself  or  referred 
to  the  native  judges,  according  as  he  may  judge  best  for  the  public  service,  subject  (^course 
to  the  provisions  defining  the  authority  of  the  latter.  With  Ibis  arrangement  (and  indeed 
without  it)  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  judges  and  session  judges  at  Bombay,  incareased 
in  number  as  we  propose,  will  be  overburthened  with  their  duties :  and  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  suggest  an  arrangement  under  which  the  sessions'  judges  vrill  not  be  required  periodically 
to  ^uit  their  own  stations  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  gaols  of  their  subordinate  detadied 
assistants,  any  necessity  which  might  have  existed  for  having  an  officer  on  the  spot  to  execute 

processes. 


•  Letter,  dated  4th  January  1830,  fifora  Chief  Secretary  at  Bombay  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Supreme 
Government,  with  enclosures. 
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proce6sefl>  &c.  during  their  absence,  will  be  remoTed.    The  reasons  which  have  led  us  to 

recommend  the  abohtion  of  the  offices  of  registrar  and  assistant  criminal  judge  at  Bengal  and 

Madras,  TP^y  ^^^  greater  force  to  those  ci  junior  and  junior-assistant  session  judge  «t  ^^ 

BcHubay,  ami  we  accordingly  beg  to  advise  the  discontinuance  of  these  appointments.  ^^'^  Letter  mm 

26.  The  same  objections  are  applicable  in  a  minor  degree,  owine  to  thelndiyiduals  filling  the  S^r**^?R^    ue 
offices  being  generally  of  longer  experi^M^e  in  the  service,  to  &e  plan  of  having  detached  Establ  Wimen^" 
assistants  in  charge  of  a  portion  ofa  zillah.    This  part  of  the  system,  however,  is  open  to  Bombay. 
another  more  serious  objection,  for  all  cases  ofa  heinous  nature  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  ^o  September  1830. 
of  the  detached  assistant  are  postponed  for  trial  by  the  session  judge  at  his  next  half  yeaiiy 
gaol  delivery ;  thereby  involving  the  necessity  of  the  attendance  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses 
a  second  time,  and  the  detention  of  the  parties  accused  for  an  extended  period ;  while  in  that 
part  of  the  zillah  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  session  judge,  a  similar  inconvenience 
IS  experienced  fix)m  the  interruption,  during  his  absence,  of  the  exercise  of  the  higher  peiml 
authority  with  which  he  is  vested.    The  distance  of  the  subordinate  court  at  Broach  firom 
the  sudder  station  Surat,  being  under  40  miles,  it  would  we  conceive  be  attended  with  less 
inconvenience  to  the  prosecutor  and  witness,  and  hardship  to  the  prisoners,  were  they  for- 
warded at  once  to  the  sessicm  judge,  by  whom  the  case  would  be  disposed  of  without  delay, 
instead  of  being  required,  after  bavins  unde^one  a  preliminary  investigaticm,  to  attend  agam 
mt  the  following  half-yearly  ^aol  deuvery*     It  also  appears  to  us  that  a  separate  court  at 
SholapOTe  subordinate  to  the  judge  and  session  judge  at  Poona,  is  by  no  means  indispensable, 
in  reference  to  the  population  or  relative  importance  of  that  staticMfu    . 
*  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  zillahs  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Concan  have  been  placed 
under  one  judge  and  session  judge,  with  a  detached  assistant  at  Rutnagherry ;  but  the 
populati<m  and  quantity  of  business  arising  in  this  tract  of  country  render  it  very  desdrable, 
we  think,  that  there  should  be  a  judge  and  session  judge  as  heretofore  in  each  of  the 
divisions. 

28.  Again,  in  Candeish,  though  comparatively  a  poor  and  thinly  peopled  district,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  staticmed  an  officer  for  the  tnai  of  the  highv  classes  of 
criminal  ofienoes,  which  are  unfortunately  of  too  finequent  occurrence ;  the  assistant  ju<^'s 
court  at  Dooliah,  besides  being  open  to  the  objections  already  described,  does  not  in  our 
opinion  sufficiently  provide  for  this  object,  and  we  diink  that  uie  appointment  of  a  sepuute 
sessicMiJudge  for  Candeish  is  desirable. 

^0.  fn  the  annexed  Schedule,  provision  has  accordingly  been  made  for  a  judge  and  session 
judge  in  th^  Southern  Concan,  Candeish  and  Darwar,  and  for  the  abolition  of  all  assistant 
judges.      - 

30.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  and  session  judges  at  Poonah  and  Surat  have  been  fixed  by 
the  Resolution  of  the  Bmnbay  Government  under  date  the  Ist  December  1829,  at  rupees 
30,000  per  annum,  and  those  of  the  other  judges  and  session  judges  at  rupees  28,000.  In 
c<Hisideration  of  the  high  and  responsible  nature  of  the  duties  which  the  whole  of  these 
functionaries  will  have  to  discharge,  and  adverting  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  having 
the  office  of  a  judge  and  session  judge  better  paid  than  that  of  an  ordinary  collector  (^ccati 
which  appointment,  assuming  that  all  arbitrary  separation  between  the  Revenue  and  Judicial 
lines  is  discontinued,  the  natural  step  will  be  to  the  appcHntment  of  a  judge),  we  would  beg 
to  recommend  that  the  allowances  of  all  the  judges  and  session  judges  be  fixed  at  J2«.  80,000 
per  annum. 

81.  The  financial  result  of  the  arrangements  here  recommended  in  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment, is,  as  regards  covenanted  officers,  an  eventual  reduction  of  expense  to  the  extent  of 
U«.  78,870* 

32.  In 


•DISTRICTS. 


S.CoDcan 
N.  CoQcan 
Surat 
Broach    - 
Ahmeddbad 
Caroatic  - 
Poonah   - 
Sbolapore 
AhmedDog^er 
Camkish 


Total 


Jodge's 
SalftTj  «nd  AUowADces. 


1, — 2,000  - 

1, — 2,000  -   - 

1,-3,333  1  33 


lr-«,333  1  33  J 
i|— 3,316  2  66 
i,~3,3i6  2  66 


«r-i,5«99  3  geS 


AMistant*! 
StUrj  and  Fees. 


2,_   856  -  66 

2,—   788  1  36 

«,—  1,197  3  - 

2,—  1,375  3  33 

3,—  1,454.  ^  ^i 

1,—  850  -  - 

3,—  1,500  -  - 

1,—  1,050  -  - 

1,—  750  -  - 

2,—  1,450  -  - 


19,-11,272     2     1  § 


TOTAL. 


2,856 
2,788 
3,530 
1,375 
3,788 
850 
4,816 
1,050    -      - 


2 


66 
36 
33 
33 


4,066 
1,450 


2 


66 
66 


26,572     2      - 


Total  present  establishment,  per  amram      ---.--- 

Establishment  and  allowances  recommended  by  the  Committee :  £ight  Judges 
at  fo.  30,000  each,  per  annum       --.--... 


784. 


aa8 


3,18,870    -    - 
240,000    -    - 


78,870    -    - 
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.  32.  In  the  charge  for  establishments,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  increase  will  in  the  aggregate 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  changes ;  for,  adverting  to  the  Hoojoo  judicial 
establishments  in  Bengal  and  Madras  *f  it  is  obvious  that  those  at  Bombay  are  on  a  higher 
scale  than  is  necessary,  and  that  reductions  in  the  establishments  of  the  present  judges  and 
session  judges  maybe  effected,  which,  conjoined  with  the  saving  produced  by  the  adoption 
of  the  establishments  attached  to  the  assistant  judges,  will  fully  cover  every  charge  on 
account  of  establishment  for  the  judges  and  session  judges  of  the  Southern  Concan,  Candeish 
and  Darwar.  We  may  further  observe  that  no  new  expense  on  account  of  judicial  buildings 
will  need  to  be  incurred,  as  there  is  already  a  court-house  and  gaol  at  each  of  the  places 
proposed  as  the  station  of  a  judge  and  session  judge. 

33.  The  number  of  native  commissioners  and  sudder  ameens  employed  under  the  Bom- 
bay Government,  appears  fipom  the  latest  returns  in  our  possession  to  oe  88,  and  their  aggre- 
fate  emoluments  to  have  amounted  on  an  average  of  years  (excluding  a  period  during  which 
y  the  operation  of  a  now  rescinded  rule  their  amount  viras  fortuitously  swelled)  to  rupees 
1,47,404,  giving, rupees  1,675  as  the  average  allowances  of  each  individual. 

.  34.  Looking  to  the  quantity  of  business,  the  population  and  extent  of  territory  at  Bombay, 
and  to  the  number  of  native  judges^  which,  in  reference  to  similar  circumstances,  we  have 
recommended  for  Bengal ;  we  are  of  opinion  that  80  native  judges  will  be  sufficient,  both  for 
the  trial  of  all  original  civil  suits,  and  for  the  performance  of  such  criminal  business  as  may 
be  assigned  to  them  by  the  session  judge.  A  graduated  scale  of  salary  for  native  judicial 
officers  seems  to  us  preferable  to  the  existing  plan  of  paying  partly  by  Tees ;  for  while  through 
the  prospect  of  promotion  it  holds  out  a  stimulus  to  go(xi  conduct  and  an  industrious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  it  has  no  tendency  to  cause  business  to  be  carelessly  hurried  over,  and  takes 
away  all  ground  for  any  imputation  that  litigation  might  be  fomented  by  the  native  judges 
with  a  view  to  their  own  profit.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  tne  fees  now  receiv-» 
able  by  the  native  commissioners,  that  is,  the  value  of  the  stamp  paper  required  to  be  used 
in  pleadings'  in  their  courts,  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government  as  stamp  revenue,  and 
that  the  scale  of  allowances  proposed  for  similar  officeain  Bengal,  as  exhibited  below  f^ 
be  adopted  at  Bombay,  the  highest  rate  being  lU.  6,000,  the  lowest  1,200,  and  the  aven^ 
salary  of  each  native  judge  Rs.  2,600  per  annum. 

35.  The 


*  SCALE  of  Establishment  fixed  for  the  Zillah  Courts  under  the  Madras  Presidency, 

in  i8i6. 


Moofty  -        .        - 
Pundit  .        -        - 
Sheristadar     • 
Oovernment  Vakeel 
Head  Writer  - 
Writers  ... 
Native  Registrar     - 
Record-keepers 
Gomastahs     - 
Persian  Moonshees 
Persian  Writers 
Native  Doctor 
Swearers 
Shroff    . 

Carried  up  • 


1.- 

157 

8 

_ 

ir— 

140 

- 

- 

1,— 

5a 

8 

- 

1, — 

ai 

- 

- 

1, — 

70 

- 

- 

J, — 

53 

8 

- 

1, — 

62 

8 

- 

2»— 

70 

- 

- 

7- 

133 

- 

- 

a, — 

63 

- 

~ 

3i— 

84 

- 

- 

1, — 

14 

- 

• 

3,— 

31 

8 

- 

1,— 

14 

- 

- 

955 

8 

- 

Brought  up 

. 

• 

-          • 

955    8 

Moocbey 

• 

- 

1,— 

14    - 

Ructavan 

. 

• 

1,— 

5    4 

Massaljees 

. 

2»— 

10    8 

Sweeper 

- 

- 

1,— 

3    B 

Nazir    - 

m 

♦ 

1,- 

35    - 

Naib      . 

m 

• 

1,— 

14    - 

Chobdars 

- 

• 

2,— 

21    - 

Head  Deloyah 

- 

• 

1,— 

10    8 

Deloyets 

- 

• 

12,— 

84    - 

Peons    - 

• 

• 

20,— 

105    - 

Whipper 

. 

* 

1> — 

5    4 

Executioner    - 

• 

m 

1,— 

5    4 

Grave-digger 

- 

. 

1,— 

5    4 

Total 


1,^74 


4,800 
3,000 
1,800 
i,*ioo 


Where  Six  are 
wanted. 

Whefe  Eight  are 
wanted. 

Where  Nine  tie 
wanted. 

annum 

1,—  6,000 

1,—  6,000    . 

1,—  6,000. 
1,— 4,800 
I,-  3,000 
3,-  5400 
3,-  3,^ 

— 

Total    -    -    - 
Average    -    - "  - 

1,—  3,000 
2,—  3,600 
2,—  2400 

2,—  6,000 

3,—  5400 

2,—   2,400 

6»— 15,000 

8,-19,800 

9,-2i,8oo 

2,500 

2^475 

2,533 

0 
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(i8.)  Letter  from 

Committee  on  Ja- 

dicial  and  Revenue 

Establishments, 

Bombay. 

20  September  1830. 


35.  The  aggregate  of  the  allowances  of  this  class  of  officers,  assuming  the  number  to  be 
80,  would  therefore  amount  to  J2«.  2,00,000,  or  ii«.  52,596  more  than  the  emoluments  here- 
tofore received  by  the  present  body  of  native  coHunissioners  *. 

36.  Two  or  more  of  the  native  judges  on  the  highest  rate  of  salary  should  be  employed  at 
the  sudder  station  in  the  manner  described  m  para.  25,  and  the  others  be  stationed  at  con- 
venient places  in  the  interior  of  the  several  districts. 

37.  The  scale  of  allowances  above  proposed  will,  we  think,  afford  a  sufficiently  liberal 
remuneration  to  the  native  judges  in  me  first  instance ;  but  if  their  labours  prove  as  usefnl 
as  we  are  willing  to  anticipate,  it  may  be  proper  eventually  to  reconsider  their  claims  to 
increased  emolument. 

38.  In  our  Report  of  the  30th  May  1829,  we  recommended  the  aboUtion  of  the  office  of  Deputy  Agent  for 
deputy  agent  for  sirdars  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  reduction  of  the  office  establishment  to  the  Sirdars. 

scale  on  which  it  originally  stood;  which  measure  received  the  approbation  of  your  Lordship 
in  Council,  but  has  not  beien  carried  into  effect  for  the  reasons  assi^ed  in  the  documents  now 
before  us,  which  accompanied  Mr.  Secretary  Williamson's  letter  of  the  24th  of  October  last 
to  the  deputy  secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government,  but  the  third  member  of  Council  at 
Bombay  was  in  favour,  we  observe,  of  the  measure  proposed  by  us. 

39.  In  noticing  the  memorandum  of  the  a^ent  for  sirdars,  relative  to  our  recommendation,  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  offer  the  slightest  objection  to  the  reference  made  to  him;  but  the  result, 
we  b^  to  observe,  confirms  the  correctness  of  what  we  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  your 
Lordship  in  Council,  in  our  address  of  the  20th  November  last :  ''  It  is  clear, '  we  therein 
remarked,  "that  if  for  every  item  of  reduction  we  are  expected  formally  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment an  elaborate  explanation  of  reasons,  and  if  reasons  submitted  by  us  are  to  be  weighed 
and  commented  upon  as  if  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  what  is  proposed  was  a  matter 
alt(^ether  optional  or  one  of  judicial  mquiry,  life  would  be  too  short  for  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  must  be  accomplished;  and  further,  it  is  evident  that  if  nothing  is  to  be  discontinued 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  mischievous  or  useless  independent  of  &ancial  considerations. 
Government  must  sink  under  its  burdens  long  before  any  adequate  reduction  can  be 
effected.*' 

40.  The  memorandum  by  the  agent  for  sirdars,  accompanying  the  proceedings  to  which  we 
allude,  states  that  the  list  of  privileged  persons  in  1828  contained  543  names.  We  have  stated 
them  at  504  f  on  the  authority  of  the  Persian  secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the 
fact  of  the  number  being  greater  than  we  were  informed  is  so  much  the  more  favourable  to 
the  argument  on  which  our  recommendation  rested.  The  memorandum  also  shows  a  saving 
of  JRs.  1,243  per  annum,  according  to  the  calculation  noted  below  J,  by  consolidating  the 
agent's  office  with  the  English  and  native  record  office ;  but  we  may  observe,  in  reference 
to  this  trifling  reduction  of  JRs.  1,243  per  annum,  that  the  amount  of  saving  proposed  by  us 
was  Rs.  29,436,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  records  alluded  to  (and 

now 


•  YEARS. 

Aggregate  Ainoont 
Salary. 

Aggregate  Ainoont 

of 

Fees. 

TOTAL. 

1826 
1829 

83,031 
80,844 

51,U3 
79.790 

1,34.174 
1,60,634 

Total  -  -  - 

1,63,875 

1,30,933 

3,94,808 

Average    - 
Aggregate  of  proposed  Allowaoces    - 

Excess    - 


1,47,404 
3,00,000 


53,596 


t  Paragraph  34  of  Finance  Committee's  Report  to  the  Supremo  Government,  dated  30th  May  1839. 

iM 

Eogi 

Consolidation  of  above 


Agent's  office         .        .        . 
Klish  and  Native  Record  ditto 


Actual  Increase    •    -    • 

Sttviog  eiectad  by  the  Judge  ci  the  Poena  Adawlut  since  Mr*  Elphinstone  framed  his 
list  of  sirdars         •-•••-....•.. 

Net  Saving  per  Annum    -    -    - 


9,480 
32,476 


31,956 
38,796 


6,840 
8,083 


1,243 
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now  holding  the  appointment  of  deputy  agent  for  sirdars)  forms  an  item  of  Rs.  18^000  per 
annum  in  the  cost  {Rs.  22,476)  of  the  above  office.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  see  no 
ground  for  altering  the  recommendation  already  submitted  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  on 
this  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  agent  for  sirdars  does  not  require  a  deputy  to  take 
charge  of  the  English  and  native  records  of  the  Deccan  (which  in  reality  might  with' equal 
advantage  be  deposited  in  the  collector's  cutcherry  at  Poona),  or  to  assist  him  in  his  other 
duties  as  agent. 

41.  The  changes  recently  introduced  into  the  revenue  branch  of  administration  at  Bombay 
upon  the  principles  adverted  to  in  the  4th  and  5th  paras,  of  this  letter,  and  already 
reported*  to  the  Supreme  Government,  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  making  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  coUectorates.  Exclusive  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country,  which  we  have  above  noticed,  the  establishment  now  consists  of  four  principal 
collectors,  three  collectors,  and  one  collector  of  sea  customs,  in  lieu  of  12  collectors  of  land 
revenue  and  customs.  Each  of  the  principal  collectors  has  a  sub-collector  under  him,  who 
has  separate  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  division ;  and  under  the  judge  and  principal  collector 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Coimtry  there  are  two  of  these  functionaries.  Each  principal 
collector  and  collector  has  also  one  head  assistant,  and  several  junior  assistants,  attached 
to  him. 

42.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  Guzerat  into  two  principal  coUectorates,  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer,  and  to  recommend  for  adoption,  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  alreadjr  laid  by 
us  before  your  Lordship  in  Council  f,  which  consisted  in  the  division  of  Guzerat  into  one 
principal  coUectorate  and  two  coUectorates. 

48.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  revenue  and  police  management  of  the  Ahmedabad  district, 
which  is  very  extensive  and  scattered,  cannot  be  conveniently  united  to  that  of  any  of  the 
southern  districts,  and  that  Kaira  would  form  too  important  a  charge  for  a  sub-coUector. 
We  should  have  been  disposed,  looking  merely  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  have  pro- 
posed that  the  two  central  districts  of  Guzerat,  Kaira  and  Broach,  should  form  a  prin- 
cipal coUectorship ;  but  as  Broach  has  already  been  united  with  Surat,  and  as  in  the  Judicial 
department  those  districts  are  placed  under  one  judge,  while  Almedabad  and  Kaira  are 
similarly  imited,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  expedient  to  adopt  the  following  arrange- 
ment in  the  Revenue  department,  viz.  Almedabad  and  Kaira  to  be  under  separate  cd- 
lectors  and  magistrates,  and  Surat  and  Broach  to  continue,  as  now,  under  one  principal 
collector  stationed  at  the  former,  with  a  sub-collector  at  the  latter  place.  We  may  observe 
that  the  officer  now  in  chai^^e  of  Kaira,  under  the  designation  of  sub-coUector,  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  same  district  as  collector,  and  still  draws  the  aUowances  he  previously 
received. 

44.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  officer  who  now  holds  the  situation  of  sub- 
coUector  in  the  Southern  Concan.  The  union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Concan  under 
one  principal  collector  of  land  reivenue  and  sea  customs,  is  a  measure  which  we  apprehend, 
with  reference  to  the  locality  and  extent  of  those  districts,  will  prove  very  injurious  and  even 
impracticable,  and  we  observe  that  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  one  %  of  the 
members  of  the  Bombay  Government,  who  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  districts  are  too 
extensive  to  be  converted  into  one  principal  coUectorate. 

46.  The  total  length  of  territory  under  the  principal  collector's  charge  will  be  372  miles 
north  and  south  of  the  Presidency,  and  its  average  breadth  about  55  miles ;  an  extent  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  quite  at  variance  with  all  reasonable  expectation  of  an  adequate  super- 
intendence ;  and  on  making  a  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  scale  of  establishment 
found  necessary  in  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar  in  the  same  line  of  coast^  under 
the  Madras  Government  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  for  the  revenue  management  of  the 
Concan  is  peculiarly  striking.  Tne  foUowing  comparison  between  the  extent,  population 
and  land  revenue  of  the  Norm  and  South  Concan  (now  united  imder  one  principal  collector 
and  sub-collector),  and  of  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara  (which  are  under  two  prin- 
cipal collectors),  will  exhibit  to  your  Lordship  in  CouncU  the  nature  of  the  comparison  to 
which  our  remarks  are  appUed : 


Length. 

Average 
Breadth. 

PoptLlation. 

Land  Revenue. 

Malabar  and  Canara       -        -        - 
North  and  South  Concans 

348 
372 

55 
65 

1«,70,000 
10^,000 

30^,953 

46.  Under 


*  Letter  of  the  4th  January  1830,  with  enclosures,  from  the  chief  Secretary  at  Bombay  to  dbe 
Df|^ty  Secretary  in  the  Territorial  Department  in  Bengal. 

t  Letter  to  the  Supreme  Government,  dated  34th  February  1830.    A  pp.  No.  15. 

J  Vide  Mr.  Romer's  Minute,  dated  15th  December  1829,  enclosed  in  a  despatch  from  the  Bombay 
Government  to  the  Supreme  Govemmenti  dated  4th  January  1830. ' 
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4^  Under  iim  oxmetioD  that  m  this  iostaace  tile  prineipXe  of  cooBolidation  him  beon  -. 

<arned  to  a&exteni  icalcvJated  to  be  preiuificial  to  sound  eeonomy,  we  recommend  reyertuig  ^^^^ 

to  the  system  of  placing  the  North  and  South  Concans  under  two  collectors  as  formerly,  ^^ 

instead  of  one  principal  collector.     In  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country  it  would  seem  ^^^  ^wf"^     j". 
mdrisable  to  continue  the  system  of  a  principal  collector;  but  if  the  separation  of  the  judi-  ^**^^*^d*"  fn^^ 
cial  and  fiscal  functions  under  that  officer  be  carried  into  effect,  as  recommended  in  Establishments 
para.  22^  we  presume  that  the  appointment  of  a  second  sub-collector  in  that  distnct  will  Bombay.  ' 

cease.  20  September  1830. 

47.  The  appointmait  of  a  revenue  commissioner  under  the  Bombay  Government  has  been  Revenue  Commis* 
rec^itly  created,  and  the  reasons  for  instituting  this  office  are  stated  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  sioner. 
Minute  of  the  1st  December  ld29;  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions^  dated  the  19th  April  1830^ 
lor  the  guidance  of  the  commissioner  in  conaucting  his  duties^  is  already  on  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Government*. 

4a.  In  figaid  to  the  appointmeiil  in  ^vesti/Ki,  our  senior  member  is  of  (pinion  thai  ^  it  is 
unnecessary^  because  the  Government  itself  is  competent  to  exercise  an  efficient  suparin- 
taadaice  over  the  revenue  business  of  c^ht  districts,  which  are  under  the  immediate  cnajg^ 
of  five  principal  collectors  and  three  colkctors.  Tins  is  not  the  case  at  Madras,  where  thert 
are  twenty  custricts  under  the  immediate  charge  often  principal  collectors  and  ten  collectors* 
Without  at  present  inquiring  whether  the  system  of  superintendence  at  Madras  admits  of 
Mtprotemeat,  Mr.  Hill  is  prepared  to  say,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  that  GoveommenA  is 
Boieapable  of  taking  the  mperinteiidence  of  its  revenue  bosioess  wholly  into  its  own  hanii^ 
lAkk  he  coMidga  as  matter  of  regret,  km  he  looks  upon  tike  sjnkan  oi  knmediate  smper^ 
ii^eodeBce  by  Giovemment  to  be  in  evary  respect  prefenble  to  tliat  of  Bengal  and  Macunuk 
The  next  objection  to  tiiis  appointmeat,  in  Mr.  Hill's  opinion,  ie^  thai  unless  whem.  w&m 
qualifications  happen  to  be  founds  the  revenue  commissioner  will  be  liable  to  do  much  more 
karm  than  good.  From  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  it  i^ 
very  obvious  that  there  is  in  reality  no  vacant  place  in  the  scheme  of  revenue  adminis* 
tration  for  him  to  occupy.  If  the  collectors  and  the  Government  respectively  perform  their 
parts  dttre  wiU  be  Utde  ken  for  the  superiotoidant  to  dOb  When  he  chooses  to  be  active,  he  is 
Iyi;d7  to  annoy  the  eolkctofswithQiitasaisnngt^  aadiftherebe  defidenciesoii 

the  part  of  those  over  him,  or  of  those  under  him,  it  does  not  seem  to  our  senior  membo 
that  the  commissioner  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  sapply  them.  Moreover,  one  ground  on 
which  this  appointment  was  suggested  has  in  some  measure  ceased  to  exist ;  as  the  increased 
number  of  principal  cc^ctors  afibrds  promotioa  in  the  revenue  line  which  was  formerly 
wanting;^'' 

49.  The  second  member  of  our  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  intervention  of  some 
authority  between  the  Government  and  the  collectors  and  magistrates,  to  whom  the  people 
can  look  for  the*  prompt  redress  of  ^evances  they  are  likely  lo  sustain,  or  think  they  sustsun, 
even  from  the  oest  of  our  executive  officers,  is  essential  to  the  good  govemmeut  of  the 
country;  andhe  would  consider  it  an  expedient  arrangement  to  have  three  local  commis- 
sioners of  revenue  and  police,  for  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Bombay  territory,  discon- 
tinuing the  office  of  principal  collector.  He  objects,  consequently,  to  the  appointment  of  the 
comnussioner,  not  b^use  he  is  likely  to  be  altogether  useless,  but  because,  having  an  extent 
of  jurisdiction  that  will  prevent  his  exercising  adequate  control,  his  utility  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  expense.  He  conceives  that  with  an  authority  extending  from  Ahmedabad  to 
Darwar  (for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  especial  exemption  fi-om  the  commissioner's  control, 
^hieh  t];ie  principal  collector  of  the  latter  district  possesses,  will  ultimately  be  removed),  the 
«QDmussioner  wouid  neither  know  the  peop^le,  nor  the  people  him,  enough  to  ^ain  the  informar 
tion  and  the  influence  that  are  necessary  to  inspire  confidence  and  do  justice  in  individual  cases : 
and  as  to  all  functions  of  general  control,  the  institution  of  the  office  appears  to  him  to  be  little 
else  than  the  appointment  of  an  additional  secretary  to  Government,  with  less  prospect  of 
advantage  than  might  be.  anticipated  from  the  latter  arrangement. 

60.  Our  third  member^  in  the  document  accompanying  <mc  letter  of  the  24th  February,  to 
which  he  begs  to  refer  f,  has  stated  the' reasons  which  lead  him  to  be  favourable  to  the  scheme 

of 

^  Vide  enclosure  to  the  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Bombay,  dated  4th  January  1830,  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  in  the  Territorial  Department  in  Bengal. 

t  Extract  from  a  Minute  by  Mr.  Bax,  dated  16th  June  1899  • 
Para.  46.  There  should  be  a  superintendant  of  revenue  appointed  at  Bombay,  to  reside  in  the  Mofussil, 
whose  duty  should  consist  in  visiting  every  coHectorttte  as  occasion  demand^,  receiving  and  inquiring 
into  petitions,  reporting  to  Governofient  in  the  first  instance  on  all  appticatidns  to  be  made  through  him 
for  revenue  bhitdings  and  repairs',  conducting  inquiries  in  the  Revenue  department,  and  exercising  in 
general,  on  the  spot,  that  scrutiny  and  supervision  which  is  now  totally  wanting,  whereby  a  system  of 
mismanagement,  productive  of  serious  loss  to  Government,  and  much  injury  and  injustice  to  the  people, 
has  in  some  cases  been  allowed  to  coulinue  amchecked  until  the  ryots  have  themselves  flocked  for 
redress  to  the  Presidency.  This  result  must^  often  ensue  where  an  executive  officer  is,  uncontrolled, 
and  is  the  sols  reporter  of  his  own  acts  and  conduct. 

Para.  47.  The  superintendant  of  revenue  would  have  access  to  all  the  records  of  every  principal  col- 
lector, but  it  is  not  of  course  intended  that  the  ktter  should  send  their  correspondence  with  Govern- 
ment through  bin),  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     On  the  contrary,  he 
should  be  informed  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  Government  to  multiply  business  and  correspondence  by 
734.  bb  his 
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of  superintendence  now  introduced*  The  appointment  of  revenue  commisssioner  seems  [to 
him  to  promise  much  benefit  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  judicious  revenue  officer ;'  and  any" 
arguments  against  its  utility,  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  office  may  be  conferred 
on  an  inefficient  person,  might  equally  be  applied,  he  thinks,  to  any  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment. Neither  is  he  disposra  to  consider  that  the  appointment  should  cease,  because,  from  the 
extent  of  the  superintendence,  the  commissioner  cannot  command  such  a  vigorous  control  as 
would  be  the  case  if  his  charge  was  smaller. 

51.  Under  these  views  relative  to  the  appointment  under  consideration,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  office  should  oe  abolished ;  but  if  continued,  we  are  unanunously 
of  opinon  that  the  establishment  is  made  greatly  too  expensive,  and  that  die  office  of  assistant 
should  cease.  The  estimated  charge  under  tnis  head,  by  the  accountant-general,  for  the 
current  year,'  is  Rs.  72,900,  but  the  charge  originally  contemplated  on  account  of  this  office 
in  Sir  J.  Malcolm  s  Minute  of  the  Ist  December  1829,  was  Rs,  66,600  ♦ ;  and  we  therefore 
recommend,  that  if  not  abolished  entirely,  the  aggregate  charge  be  limited  to  Rs.  53,000. 

52.  We  would  also  be^  to  recommend  that  the  separate  office  of  collector  of  customs  of 
Guzerat  be  abolished,  and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  department  within  this  district  be 
transferred,  as  has  been  done  elsewhere,  to  the  collectors  of  land  revenue;  an  annual  saving 
of  Rs.  64,878  will  result  from  this  measure  f. 

53.  The  following  number  of  assistants  to  be  attached  to  principal  collectors  and  masis^ 
trates  would,  under  the  plan  we  have  suggested,  amply  provide  for  the  fiscal  administration 
of  the  several  districts  under  the  Bombay  presidency :  viz.  to  principal  collectors  and  magis^ 
trates,  one  head  assistant  and  one  second  assistant ;  to  collectors  and  ms^strates  one  head 
assistant ;  but  to  the  collector  of  Candeish  a  second  assistant  to  be  allowed. 

54.  The  above,  we  are  of  opinion,  in  addition  to  the  sub-collectors,  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
complement  of  assistants,  and  all  others  who  may  happen  to  be  on  the  establishment  should 
be  considered  supernumeraries. 

55.  In  connection  with  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  allowances  of  judicial  officers,  we* 
beg  to  propose  the  following  scale  of  salaries  for  covenanted  officers  in  the  Revenue  deport^ 
ment;  viz.: 

Rs. 

To  Principal  Collectors  and  Magistrates  -*        -  per  annum  36,000 

Collector  of  Land  Revenue  and  Sea  Customs,  Bombay         -        -  30,000 
Sub-collectors  and  joint  Magistrates  ....        -14,400 

Head  Assistants        ..-----..    8,400 

Second  Assistants     ---------    6,000 


56.  The  result  of  the  modifications  suggested  in  the  Revenue  department  will  be  a  saring* 

in 


his  appointment,  but  rather  to  abridge  it,  by  remedying  on  the  spot  many  matters  of  complaint  wbicii 
are  now  referred  to  Government  It  would  of  coi|rse  be  requisite,  however,  to  frame  more  definiti^ 
instructions  for  him  than  can  be  laid  down  here. 


*  Commissioner 
Deputation  allowance 
Establisbment 


45fOOO 
3»6oo 
8,ooo 

56,600 


f  Collector  of  Sea  Customs  in  Guzerat : 
Guzerat : 

Collector 

Deputy  .------ 

Concan,  (already  abolished)  t 

Collector         ------- 

Deputy  --.---- 


0 


SI, 600 

8,478 

89.878 

35,000- 

21,600 

8,378 

64,878 
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in  the  salaries  of  covenanted  officers  of  Rs.  1,52,400  per  annum,  exdusive  of  those  of  coUectors 
of  sea  customs  noticed  above  *. 

67.  The  Kattywar  agency  does  not  call  for  any  detailed  remarks  on  our  part,  but  from  its 
denomination  of  a  political  agency,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  the  charge 
would  appear  to  belong  rather  to  the  Political  than  to  the  Revenue  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  we  would  also  suggest  the  practicabiUty  of  uniting  it  to  the  office  of  poUtical  com- 
missioner in  Ouzerat, 

59.  It  may  (be  useful,  before  closing  this  report,  to  advert  to  the  large  amount  and  vast 
^disproportion  which,  in  several  of  the  districts  under  the  Bombay  Grovemment,  the  civil  dis- 
bursements chargeable  on  the  revenue  bear  to  the  gross  collections.    The  subjoined  statement 
will  exhibit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  amount  of  the  gross  collections  in  each  coUec- 
^torate  under  that  presidency,  and  the  charges  on  account  ot  revenue  and  judicial  establish- 
ments of  every  description,  distinguishing  those  denominated  "  village  charges,"  which  have 
•  only  of  late  years  been  entered  in  the  annual  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
appear  even  now  to  have  been  only  partially  brought  to  account.    The  abstract  has  been 
framed  from  accounts  frunished  to  us  by  the  local  officers,  which  apparently  include  some 
litems  that  are  not  exhibited  in  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  Accountantp-general.     It  will 
thence  be  observed  that  the  local  civil  charges  amount  in  some  districts  to  30,  40,  and  in  one 
instance  nearly  60  per  cent,  on  the  gross'  colkctions. 


III. 

(i8.)  Letter  from 

Committee  OD  Ju* 

dicial  and  Revenue 

Establishments, 

Bombay. 

ao  September  1830. 

Village  Charges. 


Vide  Colamn  3 
of  the  Sutement. 


STATEMENT 


•DISTRICTS, 


Collectors. 


Boaibay  - 
South  CoQcaii 
North  ditto 
-Sarat 
Broach    - 
Kaira 

Ahmedabad 
Poonah   - 
Ahmednuggur 
Candeish 

'Camatic 


{Principal  Collector 
Sub-Collector 

Total    -    -    . 


4,166  J 

s,ooo 

3,000 

2»000 

2,000 

8.000 
3,000 

s,8oo 
1, —  2,100 
1, —  2,100 

h—  3,500 
1,—  1,400 


I> — 

1>— 
1,— 
I,— 


12,— 28,066  J 


AstistantCoUcctort. 


DF  Collector. 
1,—  1,083} 
4,—  2,050 


3»— 
3,— 
3,— 
3»— 
3,— 

3,— 


1,650 
1,650 
1,650 
1*650 
i,6/)0 
3>300 
2,500 
2,150 

3,550 


36,-21,933} 


TOTAL, 


6,a50 
4,050 
31650 
3,650 
3*650 
3,650 
3,650 
6,100 
4,650 
4,«50 

7,450 


50,000 


Per  Annum  -    -    - 

Establishments  and  Allowances  proposed  by  the  Committee : 

1    Collector  of  Land  and  Sea  Customs,  Bombay  -----  30,000 

^    Principal  Collectors at  36,000  each  108,000 

6    Collectors --.          26,400     -  158,400 

3  Sub  ditto 14400     -  43i200 

JO    Head  Assistant  ditto 8,400     -  84,000 

4  Assistant  ditto -            6,000     -  24,000 


Saving 


6,00,000 


4,47,600 


1,52400 


-734. 
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in. 

Calcutta  Civil 
FtnanceCoimirittoe. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Collections  and  Disbnrsements 


NAMES. 


Southern  Concan    -        -        -        - 
Nortfa^n  ditto         -        -        -        - 

Suiut 

Broadi  -        .        .        -        - 

Kaira     ------ 

Ahmedabad    -        -        -        -        - 

Poonah  .         .        -        -        - 

Ahmednuggur         -        -        -        - 

Candeish         .         -        -         -         - 

Darwar  -        -        -        -        - 

Total    -    - 


No,  I, 

Grots  aggregate 

Collecttoas,  under 

ewtrj  Denonioatioa 

or  Head. 


18^41,846 
14,16,71^ 
32,23,627 
20,30,967 
24,11,624 
17,01,764 
20,56,106 
21,83,035 
19,87,683 
23,76,562 


2,02,29,000 


No.  2. 

Aggregate  Char^ 
of  the  Revenue  and 
Magbteriai  Depart- 
ments* under  the 
CotteoMT  and  ZilUli 
JHfagistntB. 


2,64,138 

2^83^6 
1,88,441 
1,82,277 
4,63y582 
2,14,306 
3,68,610 
4,01,035 
5,97,129 
2,37,893 


32,11,262 


No.  3. 
VillM  Clnrgcs  of 
aJI  DenomiDationa, 
whethw  Ihey  ap. 
pear  in  tb«  Pablic 
Accounts,  or  an 
dedacted  Ima  the 
Rovenae  without 
passing  through  the 
Treasury. 


1,98,028 
1,91,326 
3,92,486 
2,30,146 
2,84,621 
1,97,645 
2,88,098 
2,68,305 
4,15,581 
34,190 


25,00,224 


'  60.  The  difference  between  the  rate  per  cent,  which  the  charges  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Country  bear  to  the  gross  revenue  of  that  district,  and  the  rate  of  the  charges  to  the  collections 
in  the  districts  composing  the  Deccan,  acquired  about  the  same  period,  and  which,  having 
been  under  the  same  government,  were  at  the  time  of  cession  in  many  respects  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, is  very  remarkable :  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country  the  rate  is  11  and 
a  fraction  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Deccan  it  varies  from  31  to  40  per  cent.  Thus  in  the 
Poonah  district  a  gross  revenue  of  20  lacks  and  a  half  is  reduced  to  less  than  14  lacks;  and 
in  Admednuggur  it  falls  from  nearly  22  to  less  than  14  lacks  of  rupees.  The  disparity  just 
noticed  results  chiefly,  it  will  be  remarked,  from  the  excess  under  the  head  of  Village  Charges 
in  the  latter  districts. 

61.  On  examining  the  details  of  these  charges,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  r^ulating  them  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Country,  a  different  course  was  pursued  frmn  that  followed  in  the 
Deccan.  The  leading  distinction  is  this,  that  in  the  Deccan  the  claims  of  the  district  and 
village  revenue  officers  who  had  been  employed  under  the  Mahratta  government,  to  the 
her^itary  and  unconditional  enjoyment  of  their  respective  allowances,  appear  to  have  been 
admitted,  while  in  the  country  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  their  allowances  ceased  with 
their  services ;  and,  in  fact,  that  in  the  former  territory  the  British  Government  has  been 
burdened  with  a  heavy  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  ,an  establishment  o£  officers^  who, 
though  their  allowances  are  continued  to  them,  render  no  service  whatever  to  the  Stale: 
moreover,  the  emoluments  of  hereditary  and  other  village  officers,  who  are  still  ettployed, 
appear  also  to  be  on  a  more  Ub^ul  scale  in  the  Deecan,  and  the  amount  allowed  for  viUage 
contingent  expenses,  embracing  in  some  instances  various  items  of  an  objectionaUe  nature, 
such  as  extra  pay,  batta  and  deputation  allowance  to  public  servants,  salaries,  &c.,  seems  to 
be  extrav^ant.  The  consequence  is,  that  in'  the  districts  in  question  the  village  charges 
amount  to  from  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  gross  collections :  in  Dan^ar,  on  the  bther  hand,  the 
rate  of  charge  is  only  1 J  per  cent. 

62.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  state 
precisely  the  principles  that  should  be  attended  to  in  the  investigation  and  future  regulation 
of  the  charges  in  question,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  thus  generally 
brin^  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  Lordship  in  Council ;  but  feeling  satisfied,  firom  the 
inquuies  we  have  instituted,  that  by  a  judicious  local  scrutiny  a  wide  field  for  retrenchment, 
inmiediately  or  prospectively,  will  be  discovered,  if  the  principles  that  have  guided  the  British 
Government  in  other  quarters  be  followed,  and  that,  without  any  infringement  of  the  just  and 
reasonable  claims  of  individuals,  the  pubUc  revenues  in  these  districts  might  be  considerably 
improved,  we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  local  Government  be 
particularly  requested  to  tnat  object. 

63.  We  have  adhered  to  the  general  amount  of  allowances  adopted  by  the  Gorcmment  of 
Bombay,  for  the  appointments  proposed  to  be  maintained ;  the  alterations  suggested  by  us 
operating  as  a  transfer  from  one  class  of  officers  to  another ;  and  looking  merely  to  the  duties 
of  the  several  offices,  the  emoluments  proposed  for  each  appear  to  be  appropriate.  But  in 
reviewing  generally  the  salaries  drawn  by  the  covenanted  civil  servants  ot  the  three  presid^- 
cies,  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  suggest  some  modification  in  the  allowances  assigned 
to  particular  situations :  oa  that  point,  therefore,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  pronouncing 
a  conclusive  judgment. 
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doni^  tiie  Year  1827-28,  in  the  several  Zillahs  under  the  Bombay  Presidency. 


No.  4. 

Charges  on  Account 

of  the 
SUah  and  Crio^iiul 

Cooffti. 


1,04,494 

8d,130 

3,17,231 

65,626 

99,277 

1,27,848 

1,74,323 

1,42,105 

1,68^389 


12,77,418 


No.  5. 

ToUl  Amouat 

of  Cbai^et  in  dia 

Revenue  and  Jadidal 

Departaants. 


5,86,656 
5,58,311 
8,98,157 
4,78,049 
8,37,380 
5,39,694 
8,31,031 
8,11,445 
11,76,099 
8,72,088 


No.  6. 

Aggregate  net  Coflce- 
doBS,  after  dedaeilng 
«ha  Total  Aiaooirt  ef 
Charges  in  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments. 


No.  7. 

Rate  of  Centage 
which  the  Total 
Amonnt  of  Charges 
in  the  Revenue  and 
Jud  icialDepartroents 
bears  to  the  cross 
Aggregate  Collec- 
tions compreheaded 
in  Col.  No.  1. 


No.  8. 

Ratb  of  Centage 
which  the  Village 
Charges  in  Col«  9. 
bear  to  the  gross 
Collections  in 
CoLl. 


I 


12,55^190 
8,57,484 
13,25,470 
15,52,918 
15,74,245 
11,62,070 
12,25,075 
13,71,590 
8,11,584 
21,04,479 


31 

39 
40 


23 
73 
56 


23     2     15 


34 
31 
40 
37 
59 
11 


80 
85 
67 
68 
67 
79 


69,88,904 


1,32,40,106 


84     2     20 


10  3  - 
13  2  5 
17  2  62 

11  1  32 
11  3  19 

11  2  43 
14-4 

12  1  16 
20  8  63 

1  1  75 


12     1  34 


IIL 

(i8.)  LeUer  from 

CoauBittee  on  Ju^ 

dicial  and  Revenue 

Establishments, 

Bombay. 

20  September  1S30. 


(19.) — LETTER  fix)m  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Gk>¥emo>general  in  (19.)  Letter  from 

Council  at  Bengal,  dated  Ist  May  1830.  Committee  on  Abo- 

lition of  Deccan 
My  Lord,  Revenue  Survey. 

1  May  1830. 

1.  The  recent  arrangements  made  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments  at  Bombay, 
in  consequence  of  the  enactments  contained  in  Regulations  L  to  VL  of  1830,  have  rendered 
a  reference  necessary  on  our  part  to  that  Government ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  have  the 
honour  to  stibmit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  a  suggestion  for  abolishing  the  revenue  sur- 
rey  and  assessment  in  the  Deccan,  and  to  state  uie  reasons  which  induce  us  to  offer  this 
suggestion. 

2.  The  survey  in  question  is  a  new  charge  since  the  year  1823-24,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  an  aggregate  annual  expense  of  Rs.  1,50,000.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  progress  of  it,  are  folly  described  in  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Pringle,  the  superinten- 
dant,  dated  6th  October  1828 ;  and  as  this  document  is  already  on  the  records  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  we  beg  to  refer  to  it  in  conjunction  with  the  present  observations. 

3.  To  us  it  appears  more  than  doubtfol  whether  any  one  can  assess  succeasfoUy  on  the 
plan  explained  by  Mr.  Pringle ;  it  assumes  a  degree  of  detailed  knowledge  which  it  must 
De  impracticable  to  attain.  Moreover,  some  of  these  principles  seem  to  be  at  variance  with 
all  experience ;  as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  that  all  the  oest  land  has  been  first  brought 
under  cultivation,  especially  when  applied  to  countries  long  subject  to  misrule  and  disorder; 
foTf  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  rarely  be  found  that  either  the  best  land  or  the  most 
Taluable  crops  have  been  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  consequence  of  acting  on 
this  hypothesis,  we  iq^prehend,  must  necessarily  be  the  under^assessment  of  the  best  lands 
and  the  best  villa^,  and,  if  Mr.  Pringle's  data  be  correctly  established,  the  under-assess* 
ment  also  of  infenor  lands  and  villages. 

4.  It  is  quite  right,  we  conceive,  in  places  where  the  mescriptive  privileges  of  the  people 
allow  us  to  do  so,  to  keep  in  view  chiefly  the  object  ot  leaving  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
iiet|profit  or  rent  to  the  cultivators,  as  nur  as  fluctuations  of  season  and  market  allow ;  but 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  calculation^  however  specious  cm  paper,  will  lead  us  so  near 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object  as  Sir  Thcxnas  Mmuro's  plan  of  causing  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  utmost  sum  that  could  be  demanded  from  a  given  tract,  to  be  distributed 
among  vill^es  and  over  fields,  and  thence  making  a  rateable  deduction  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  private  property.  The  process  was  certamly  simpler ;  but  after  all,  certamty  for 
the  foture,  and  mat  the  certainty  of  not  having  to  pay  more  than  can  be  easily  paid  on  an 
averaffe  of  seasons,  is  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  for.  But  whatever  principles  of  assess- 
ment be  adopted,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  bad  plan  to  vest  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
application  of  them  in  a  distinct  officer,  rather  than  the  collector :  for  we  thus  in  effect 
sacrifice  the  advantages  of  that  local  knowledge  and  experience  which  seems  to  be  essential 
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to  anythii^  like  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement  We  saddle  the  Government  for  aa 
indefinite  period  with  a  double  establishment,  and  while  our  assessing  officer  is  without  the 
lights  which  the  course  of  collection  necessarily  throws  upon  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  people,  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  collector  must  manifestly  be  conducted  under 
great  disadvantage,  when  he  is  call^  upon  to  apply  an  assessment,  and  to  meet  the  pleas 
arising  out  of  its  application,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  grounds  on  which  it 
has  been  adjusted.  We  say  the  real  grounds,  because  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  under 
any  scheme  which  ^professes  to  adjust  the  Government  demand  by  an  unvarying  rule,  the 
records  prepared  by  the  native  officers  will  be  constantly  fallacious. 

6.  We  are  not  fully  informed  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  Mr.  Pringle,  but  from 
the  tenor  of  his  report  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  exceed  greatly  what  it  has  been 
usual  to  entrust  to  any  single  executive  officer;  and  with  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents, 
we  cannot  but  apprehend  that,  from  want  of  local  information,  he  must,  in  avoiding  over- 
assessment,  be  induced  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  to  the  public  revenue.  Further,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  deductions  to  be  allowed  with  the  view  of  creating  a  property,  should  be 
settled  on  some  fixed  principle,  and  applied  uniformly  to  all  the  presidencies  where  the 
hands  of  Government  are  not  tied  up ;  it  is  inconsistent,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  allowing  40 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  in  one  place,  and  nothing  in  another.  Abatements  made  on 
account  of  local  peculiarities  of  soil  or  season,  or  in  consideration  of  other  special  circum- 
stances, must  of  course  be  differently  regulated  in  each  district ;  but  the  principles  laid 
down  i^  Mr.  Pringle's  report  appear  to  us  to  be  of  general  application,  though  partially 
applied. 

6.  On  examining  the  former  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  this 
survey,  we  find  that  its  abolition  was  recommended  to  the  Government  by  a  committee  *^ 
which  assembled  at  Bombav  nearly  three  years  ago,  "  as  having  only  very  recently  been 
commenced  ;'*  and  in  regard  to  the  revenue  surveys  then  in  progress,  the  committee,  in 
their  report  of  the  8th  June  1827,  remarks,  "  much  as  we  douot  their  utility,  still  where 
the  institution  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  mav  be  presumed  to  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  their  labours,  we  have  provided  for  their  continuance." 

7.  The  late  Governor  of  Bombay  did  not  adopt  the  su^estion  for  abolishing  this  survey^ 
but  remarks  in  a  Minute  dated  11th  June  1827,  "  The  Deccan  and  Concan  surveys  wiU 
terminate,  I  shall  say,  in  three  years  at  furthest."  This  interval  has  already  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  judging  from  the  little  progress  that  has  been  made,  we  should  consider  20  years 
to  be  a  moaerate  period  for  its  completion. 

8.  On  the  foregoing  grounds,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  heavy  expense  without  any 
adequate  prospect  of  benefit  (but  rather  an  expectation  of  evil)  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  Deccan  survey  and  assessment  should  be  immediately  abolished. 

9.  We  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Russell,  the  late  senior  member  of  our 
Committee,  having  perused  Mr.  Pringle's  report,  and  notes  on  the  subject  of  it  containing 
the  substance  of  the  above  remarks,  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  views  now  sub- 
mitted ;  and  we  shall  not  of  course  be  understood  as  giving  an  opinion  adverse  to  surveys 
conducted  by  collectors  on  the  plan  followed  under  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George, 


We  have,  &c. 

(signed) 


JD.  HiU. 

H.  Mackenzie. 

John  Box. 


(20.)  Letter  from 
Committee,  on 
Civil  Establish- 
ments,  Madras. 
5  May  1830. 

Commissioners* 
Court. 


Court  of  Sudder 
Adawlut. 


(20.)— EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee,  to  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  5th  May  1830. 

29.  THERE  has  been  an  addition  of  about  JRs.  11,000,  to  the  expense  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts,  consisting  of  an  addition  of  JRs,  6,000  to 
the  salaries  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  an  addition  to  the  servants  of  the  court  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ^reat  increase  both  of  the  business  transacted  in  that  most  useful  establishment 
and  also  of  the  fees  realized  by  it  on  account  of  Government.  Those  fees  in  1827-28, 
amounted  to  Bs.  55,141,  and  exceeded  the  whole  expense  of  the  Court  by  Bs.  7,199. 

31.  We  have  already  recommended  that  on  a  vacancy,  the  appointment  of  third  judge  of 
the  Sudder  Adawlut,  created  since  the  year  1823,  should  not  be  filled  up.  The  saving  would 
amount  to  Bs,  49,000  per  annum.  In  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  Government,  we 
are  confirmed  in  that  recommendation  by  adverting  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  and  of  Zillah  Courts  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment. In  Bengal  there  are  47  zillah  and  city  judges,  and  five  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut. 
At  Madras  there  are  13  zillah  judges,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  recommend  that  one  should 
be  discontinued,  and  six  auxiliary  judges.     Even  with  only  two  judges  of  the  Sudder 

Adawlut, 


*  The  members  of  this  Committee  were,  the  present  chief  secretary,  superinteadant  of  revenue^ 
accountant-generalj  sub  treasurer. 
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Adawluty  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  zillah  judges  (Includmg  the  auxiliary  judges  in 

that  class)  would  exceed  that  of  Bengal.    We  are  further  confirmed  in  the  recommendation  ^^I* 

by  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  importance,  on  grounds  distinct  fix)m  economy,  that 


<me  of  the  members  ot  Government  should  always  hold  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  Sudder  (^^O  Letter  from 
Adawlut,  and  take  upon  himself  a  substantive  share  of  the  duties  of  that  court    The  other  p^*m°*p^^p  \ 
functions  of  a  member  of  Government  at  the  subordinate  presidencies  are  not  of  a  nature  or         L^S^^ 
extent  to  interfere  with  this  salutary  arrangement,  and  the  previous  occupation  of  one  or  both  ^jS^y  i8ao"** 
of  the  counsellors  will  generally  have  prepared  them  to  give  complete  effect  to  it*  At  present  ^      ^     ^* 
one  of  the  members  ot  council  at  Madras,  was  for  ^nearly  20  years  a  judge  either  of  the 
Sudder  Adawlut  or  of  a  provincial  court ;  and  the  other  was  for  several  years  a  judge  of  a 
provincial  court.    On  these  grounds  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  under  the  present 
urgent  call  for  economy,  two  sudder  judges,  besides  a  member  of  council  as  chief  judge^ 
should  be  sufficient  on  the  Madras  estabUslunent. 

32.  From,  the  civil  auditor's  book  of  1820,  it  appears  that  the  present  registrar  of  the 
Sudder  Adawlut,  besides  his  own  salary  of  Ms.  26,250,  draws  also  the  salary  of  deputy- 
registrar,  being  JRs.  10,500.  This  arrangement  is  objectionable  on  principle  as  well  as  on 
grounds  of  economy.  A  deputy's  duty  is  merely  to  a£(ord  the  aid  of  which  a  principal  stands 
in  need.  If  the  pnncipal  needs  no  aid  he  requires  no  deputy.  On  neither  supposition  can 
he  be  deputy  to  himself;  but  in  this  case  the  registrar  has  two  other  deputies,  independently 
of  the  one  whose  salary  he  himself  draws.  This  extra  allowa.nce,  if  it  be  still  drawn,  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  one  deputy  and  one  assistant  ought  to 
be  sufficient  in  addition  to  the  registrar,  and  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  office  of  the 
other  deputy  should  be  abolished,  which  would  produce  a  saviiig  of  JRs.  12,000  per 
annum. 

33.  An  additional  Zillah  Court  was  established  at  Gruntoor,  in  the  year  1828,  but  owing  Gantoor  Zillah 
fo  accidental  circumstances,  has  hitherto  transacted  scarcely  any  business.     Its  Jurisdiction  Court* 

is  very  limited,  and  though  on  account  of  the  detached  position  of  the  zillah,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  distinct  court  there,  if  it  were  not  for  the  objection  on  grounds  of* 
expense,  yet,  considering  the  present  force  of  that  objection,  it  seems  proper  to  revert  to  the 
arrangement,  which,  except  for  short  intervals,  has  prevailed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
judicial  system,  viz.  that  of  attaching  Guntoor  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  Nellore. 
This  will  produce  a  saving  of  lis.  63,049. 

34.  We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  in   reeard  to  the  Auxiliary^  Courts  Auxiliary  Court* 
established  in  theyear  1825,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors.    They  were  substi- 
tuted for  Zillah  Courts,  which  had  previously  been  abolished,  and  are  attended  with  only 

half  the  expense. 

35.  The  Government  also  established  a  native  judge  in  one  of  the  Madras  districts,  with  Native  Judge' at 
nearly  the  full  powers  of  a  zillah  judge.    This  was  intended  principally  as  an  experiment,  Coligall. 

and  as  a  step  towards  the  employment  of  natives' in  stations  of  ni^her  trust  a|id  emolument. 
The  whole  expense  is  only  about  1,000  rupees  a  month ;  the  experiment  is  so  consonant  with 
the  liberal  views  towards  the  natives  which  be^  to  prevail,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  up,  but  rather  persevered  in  and  extended.  Of  course  on  any  general 
modification -of  the  judicial  system,  Ihe  allowances  assigned  in  the  individual  case  would 
come  under  revision. 

36.  Although  the  courts  in  question  have  been  established  subsequently  to  1823,  we  are 
not  compelled  on  the  principle  already  explained  as  that  now  followed  by  us,  to  determine 
finally^  whether  they  snail  be  permanently  maintained,  because  we  can  suggest  the  means  of 
covering  the  expense  attending  their  institutions,  by  an  arrangement  decidSly  preferable,  in 
our  judgment,  to  their  discontinuance.  For  this  purpose  we  conceive,  that  without  any  essen- 
tial alteration  in  the  structure  and  working  of  the  judicial  system,  the  principle  of  individual 
agency  may  be  conveniently  and  unexceptionably  applied  to  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal 

and  circuit.    There  are  at  present  four  of  these  courts  consisting  of  three  judges  each :  for  ProviDcial  Courts 
these  we  would  substitute  seven  judges  acting  singlv.     Four  of  these  judges  would  have  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
jurisdiction  over  three  zillah  or  auxiliary  courts;  and.  three  over  two  each.     In  civil  judi-  coit. 
cature  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  relieve  them  from  all  original  jurisdiction:  this  would 
save  time  to  the  suitors  in  the  trial  of  original  suits ;  and  it  would  also  save  expense  in  the 
establishment  to  be  attached  to  the  provincial  judee.    Appeals  under  a  certain  amount  might 
lie  from  the  zillah  to  the  provincial  judge ;  appeals  of  right  above  that  amount,  and  special 
appeals  in  all  cases,  might  lie  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut.    The  duties  of  provincial  juage  of 
appeal  and  circuit  remaining  always  in  the  same  hands,  much  time  now  lost  in  the  naif- 
yearly  interchange  of  those  duties,  would  be  saved.  The  duties  of  gaol  delivery  beii^  reduced 
nearly  one  half  in  each  range,  and  the  distance  to  be  travelled  over  being  much  diminished,  it 
might  be  expected  that  those  duties  would  not  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  months  of  each 
year.    The  office  of  provincial  registrar  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  as  his  duties  woidd  be 
more  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  judge  himself.   The  native  establishment  for  a  collective 
court  of  three  judges  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  two  separate  judges. 

37.  The  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  courts  would  afford  a  con- 
renient  opportunity  for  discontinuing  the  use  of  Mahommedan  law  officers  in  criminal  trials. 
By  Regulation  I.  of  1826,  and  VI.  of  1829,  the  futwah  rendered  by  those  officers  is  nearly 
reduced  to  an  empty  form.  If  the  English  judge  considers  the  crime  laid  to  the  prisoner's 
charge  to  be  proved,  the  Mahommedan  law  officer  is  required  to  get  over  the  scrupulous  dis- 
tinctions of  his  law,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  render  a  futwah  conformable  to  that  opinion. 
This  is  reasonable,  but  it  would  be  more  so  to  give  up  the  futwah  altogether.  On  the  Bombay 

734.  bb4  establishment 
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«^y  establishment  crimiiial  trials  hxwe  nerer  been  conducted  according  to  Mahommedaa  kw. 

*^*^*  As  now  used  in  the  Madras  courts,  the  law  serves  aoly  to  hamper,  but  never  to  assist.    The 

only  assistance  derivable  from  the  law  officers  is  that  afforded  by  the  opinion  of  an  educated 

Cakutla  ^*y^   and  disciplined  native  intellect  upon  the  merits  of  the  trial.    That  advantage  may  be  secured 

rinaaceCoBiinittee.  j^  ^  jxkore  direct,  and  much  more  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  employment  rf  native  judges 

and  juries. 

S8.  The  salaries  of  the  three  judges  of  a  provincial  court,  are  respectively  Rs.  43,000, 
R$.  88,500,  and  Rs,  85,000  per  annum.  It  probably  would  not  be  considered  more  thsm, 
sufficient  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  new  provincial  judges  at  Rs.  40,000.  In  an  arrangement 
of  a  general  nature  Uke  the  present,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  would  not  propose  that 
the  five  supernumerary  judges  should  be  put  out  of  employ,  but  rath^  that  they  snould  retam 
their  present  salaries,  and  as  extra  provincial  jud^  should  clear  off  the  arrears  upon  the 
files  of  the  courts  to  be  discontinued,  so  that  the  new  judges  should  commence  without 
arrears ;  or  should  be  ^igaged  on  such  other  duties  as  the  Uovemment  might  assign  to  thenu 
As  vacancies  occur  among  the  provincial  or  zillah  judges,  the  supemumerarv  iudges  dKmld 
be  appointed  to  fill  them,  retaining  their  present  salaries  wh^i  appointed  zillah  iudges.  In 
iJiis  manner,  before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  proposed  reducti<Hi  would  probably  be  carried 
into  complete  effect 

Zillah  Registrars.  89.  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  further  reduction  of  expense  of  abolishing  the  c^ice  oi 
zillah  registrar,  and  transfemng  his  duties,  both  civil  and  cruninal,  to  sudder  ameens. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  other  parts  of  our  judicial  sy^stem,  nothing  but  necessity,  real  or 
supposed,  can  be  ur^ed  in  defence  of  the  powers,  particularly  in  cnminal  cases,  vested  in 
persons  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  those  who  usually  hold  that  office.  In  criminal  trials 
the  sentiments  of  sudder  ameens  should  be  liable  to  be  revised,  and  either  sanctioned  or  set 
aside  by  the  criminal  judge,  and  ought  CMily  to  be  executed  under  that  officer's  directions ; 
but  with  these  checks  it  seems  absurd  to  withhold  fix>m  the  most  discreet  and  respectable  natives 
whom  we  are  able  to  select,  such  criminal  authority  as  is  habitually  exercised  by  young  men 
who  in  England  would  not  probably  have  entered  upon  business  at  all.  There  are  at  present 
two  sudder  ame^is  in  each  zillah,  the  Mahommeoan  and  Hindoo  law  officers  of  the  court 
We  would  recommend  the  addition  of  a  third.  By  raising  their  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits 
at  least  to  1,000  rupees,  (the  limit  of  the  registrar's  jurisdiction)  and  gradually  beyond  that 
amount,  their  fees  would  be  increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  bein^  employed  in  crinunal 
business,  they  would  have  less  time  for  trying  civil  suits,  and  by  having  one  added  to 
their  number,  would  have  to  share  the  fees  among  three  instead  ot  two.  Independently  of 
this  last  consideration,  we  attach  importance  to  raising  the  scale  of  the  native  juages'  emolu- 
ments, and  with  it  their  respectability.  At  present  the  Mahommedan  law  officer  receives  a 
salary  of  176,  and  the  Hindoo  law  officer  a  salary  of  140  rupees  per  mensem.  We  would 
•  reccHnmend  that  the  first  of  the  three  sudder  ameens  (whetner  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo), 
should  receive  250 ;  and  each  of  the  others  200  rupees  a  month.  The  salaries  of  12  zillah 
registrars  amount  to  Rs.  75,600,  the  increased  expense  for  sudder  ameens  would  amount  to 
Rs.  48,240,  so  that  there  would  be  a  net  saving  of  Rs,  27,360. 

40.  We  believe  that  we  have  sufficiently  defined  the  several  chants  in  the  judicial  establish- 
ment which  we  mean  to  propose.  We  refirain  from  entering  more  into  detail  until  it  8q)pea» 
whether  they  are  to  be  adopted.  Although  we  bring  them,  forward  as  measures  of  economy 
rather  than  as  measures  of  reform,  yet  we  indulge  a  confident  persuasion  that  their  tendaicy 
would  be  in  every  instance  to  promote,  in  none  to  impair,  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

41.  The  twelve  judges  proposed  to  be  discontinued,  receive  an  ^tggregate        Rs.^ 
salary  of  .,.---  ,.        4^62,000 

The  four  registrars  ^        -        -        --        -        -        -  33,600 

The  Mahommedan  law  officers         ,----.'      38,616 


5,34,^16 
The  seven  new  jMrovincial  judges  would  receive  -        -        -        2,80,000 

2,54,216 

The  substitution  of  sudder  ameens  for  zillah  registrars       -        -  27j||360 

Total  saving    -        •         2,81,576 


421.  The  Foujdarry  Adawlut  nught  probably  be  able  to  effect  some  reduction  in  tha 
charge  for  law  officers  in  that  court,  if  Mahommedan  law  were  disused  in  criminal  jucb* 
cature.  The  Mahommedan  law  officers  of  the  Zillah  Courts^  who  are  chiefly  employed  aa 
sudder  an^eens,  would,  together  with  the  pundits,  serve  when  necessary  as  l^al  assessonff 
to  the  provincial,  as  well  as  to  the  zillah  judges  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

The  modifications  of  the  judicial  establishment  and  system  which  we  have  recommended^ 
particularly  the  extended  use  of  native  agency,  will  naturally  pave  the  way  for  further 
alterations.  The  period  for  introducing  thenv  their  extent  and  their  puticular  form,  will 
d^nd  upon  the  success  and  proeress  of  the  pipeparatory  measures ;  and  we  deem  it  sufikuent 
to  take  this  notice  of  them,  for  the  sake  df  showing  that  we  do  not  look  upon  the  arrange- 
ments now  proposed  as  being  of  a  fixed  nature* 

Revenue  Depart-  ^4.  On  the  principle  to  which  we  have  restricted  ourselves  in  the  revision  in  which  we 
ment.  Board  of  Re-  are  at  present  engaged,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  this  occasion  of  discussing  the  guestioa 
yenue.  of  collective  or  individual  agency,  raised  in  the  letter  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 

Directors, 
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Directors,  dated  18th  February  1829.    When  that  question  corner  under  discussion,  it  will  - 

at  Madras  be  especially  applicable  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.     With  the  view  of  rendering  *I-I« 

that  institution  more  efficient,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  attached  a  native  cutcherry  to  it,  and 

subsequently  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the  salaries  of  its  three  members  x^*^    ?fJ^      " 

should  be  increased,  and  that  a  fourth  member  should  be  ddded,  in  order  that  one  of  its  ni^'E  tabr^h- 

members  might  frequently  be  deputed  on  circuit  through  the  districts.    The  CJourt  of  jj^^^^  Madras' 

Directors  acceded  to  the  whole  of  this  recommendation.    The  allowances  of  the  secretary  .  j^  '  jg^^    * 

and  his  deputies  have  also  been  increased.    The  civil  auditor  accordingly  exhibits  an  excess 

of  charge  m  1829  above  1823,  amounting  to  Us.  48,708,  and  as  the  authorized  increase  of 

the  members'  salaries  has  takexi  effect  since  the  civil  auditor's  book  of  Ist  of  May  1829    , 

was  prepared,  an  addition  of  Us.  9,600  has  to  be  made  to  the  excess  on  that  account, 

raising  it  to  Ms.  58,808.   We  have  already  recommended,  in  our  letter  of  the  24th  December 

1829,  that  the  first  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  the  Board  of  Revenue  should  not  be  filled 

up,  and,  diffident  as  we  feel  in  interfering  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro*s  arrangements  for  the 

Board's  efficiency,  we  deem  it  incuml^nt  upon  us  to  adhere  to  that  recommendation. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  fourth  member  would  be  attended  with  an  annual  saving  of 

Jts.  36,000. 

46.  The  land  customs  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  rented  with  great  success  through-  Collector  of 
out  the  Madras  territories,  excepting  only  at  the  presidency.  At  the  presidency  the  duties  Madras, 
on  betel,  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  and  some  other  articles,  are  usually  rented ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  obstacle  to  renting  the  land  customs  generally,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
measures  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  revenue.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  it  may  be  referred  for  the  consideration  of  the  Madras  Government ;  and 
that  if  it  be  found  advisable  to  adopt  tibat  measure,  the  office  of  collector  of  Madras,  with 
that  of  the  deputy,  may  be  abolished.  The  remaining  duties  would  be  so  inconsiderable, 
that  they  could,  without  inconvenience,  be  distributed  amon^  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  collector  of  Sea  Customs,  and  the  superintendant  of  police.  The  saving  of 
expense  by  this  arrangement  would  not  fell  short  of  half  a  lac  of  rupees  ;  but  we  re&ain 
firom  taking  credit  for  it  in  the  accompanying  statement,  as  we  have  not  the  means  of 
forming  a  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  its  practicabiUty,  and  as  its  adoption  must  at 
any  rate  be  attended  with  delay. 

46.  We  find  that  the  following  appointments  have  been  created  since  1823,  viz.  a  second  Additional  Sub«^^ 
sub-coUector  in  each  of  the  three  districts  of  Canara,  Cuddapah  and  Tanjore,  an  engineer  collectors  and  extrtt 
on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and  three  assistant  civil  engineers.    The  salaries  of  the  three  sub-  Civil  Engineers, 
collectors  amount  to  Ms.  42,000  per  annum,  and  their  establishments  cost  about  Rs.  24,000 

more.  The  charge  for  the  extra  en^neers  amounts  to  Ms.  21,396.  All  these  appointments 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  discontinued ;  the  duties  of  the  three  districts  in  which  addi-^ 
tional  sub-collectors  have  been  appointed  are  not  heavier  than  those  of  other  districts,  and 
if  they  were,  they  ought,  in  these  times  of  financial  difficulty,  to  be  met  with  better  arrange- 
ments and  increased  exertions,  not  with  an  increased  establishment.  The  plea  of  increased 
duties  would  never  be  wanting,  if  it  were  always  followed  by  compliance  with  applications 
for  additional  officers  to  perform  them.  We  would  therefore  recommend,  as  a  standing  rule, 
that  the  number  of  sub-<;ollectors  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  what  it  was  in  1823, 
viz.  12.  As  there  is  a  regular  establishment  of  three  civil  engineers,  and  a  special  arrange- 
ment for  the  duties  of  civil  engineer  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  appointment  of  assistant- 
engineer,  attended  with  a  charge  of  Ms.  6,632,  should  be  abolished.  The  ordinary  duties  on 
the  Neilgherry  Hills,  where  the  state  of  the  weather  does  not  admit  of  engineers'  work  being 
carried  on  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  ought  in  the  same  manner  to  be 
performed  by  the  regular  civil  and  military  engineer  officers  in  the  southern  division.  If 
this  special  appointment  indicates  an  intention  to  execute  extensive  and  costly  works  on 
the  Neilghemes,  requiring  an  exclusive  superintendence,  the  intention  and  the  appointment 
ought  both  to  be  dropped  in  the  present  state  of  the  Company's  finances.  In  the  Sea 
Custom-house  at  Madras  there  is  an  assistant,  besides  the  collector  and  a  deputy.  The  Assistant  Collector 
extent  of  duty  in  that  office  does  not  require  more  than  two  EurQpean  officers,  and  the  Qf  g^^  Customs  at 
abolition  of  the  assistant's  appointment  would  effect  a  saving  of  Ms.  10,000  per  annum.  Madras. 

47.  The  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  have  recently  effected  large  reductions  in  the 
establishments  of  most  of  the  collectors,  and  we  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Aose 
reductions  is  of  a  date  subseauent  to  the  civil  auditor's  book  for  1829,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  taken  in  abatement  of  tne  amount  of  charges  exhibited  in  that  book.  To  whatever 
degree  this  may  be  the  case,  the  actual  charged  will  fall  short  of  the  amount  at  which  they 
are  assumed  to  stand. 


(21.)— LETTER  firom  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  (Judicial  Department), 

dated  2d  November  1830.  (21.)  Letter  from 

Madras  Govern- 

Honourable  Sirs,  ™^V  ^"V  P~P^ 

1.  With  reference  to  our  despatch  in  the  Financial  department,  dated  the  24th  September  9  Nov^S^o  * 
1830,  we  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Honourable  Court  the  accompanying  extract  * 
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IIL 

Calcutta  Civil 


from  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Suddo^  aiMl  Foujdany  Adawlut,  under  date  the  19th 

October  1830,  submittii^  their  sentiments  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  such  of 

the  reforms  discussed  in  our  President's  Minute  of  the  14th  September  ISdO,  on  die  Report 

t;aicima  ^*^^  of  the  Bengal  Finance  Committee,  as  we  coi^idered  expedi«it 

inanoeLomnuttse.      ^^  We  have  approved  of  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits,  as  si:^gested  in  the  2d  paragraph 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sudder  and  Foujduty  Adawlui^  and  nave  resolved  to  adc^^e 

several  suggestions  submitted  in  the  paragraphaof  the  Ccnnmittee's  proceedings,  whidi  are  noted 

11.  13, 14,  15,  16,  IB  Ae  margin ;  but  vour  Hoix>UTable  Court  may  rely  u|)on  our  vigilant  attention  to  the  efkct 

17. 10,  S20..22,  23«  prodHced  by  these  changes  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  th^  territories ;  and  we  have 

35.  28,  29.  35.  37.  desired,  with  reference  to  paora^ph  11,  that  it  may  be  provided  that,  wb&oever  a  juck^  of 

39*  43}  449  459  4^  &  circuit  shall  conmder  the  dismissal  of  a  head  of  taloc^  pdiee,  or  other  native  pelioe  officer, 

50*  to  be  necessary,  he  shall  make  known  the  same  to  the  magistrate,  in  the  first  instance,  and 

communicate  the  ^nnds  of  his  opinionr  to  that  offieer,  who  will  then  be  required  to  give 

immediate  effeet,  m  his  own  name,  to  the  course  of  proeeeding  pmnted  out  by  the  judge  of 

eireuit. 

3*  We  have  desired  the  Sudder  and  Fouidarry  Adawlut  to  prepare  and  sulniut,  with  all 
practicable  expedition,  drafts  of  such  Regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
arrangements  which  we  have  sanctioned^  and  of  any  circular  orders  which  may  rec^uire  to  be 
addressed  to  the  courts  in  the  provinces,  for  their  information  and  guidance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  of  the  new  system. 

We  have  the  Inmour  to  be,  with  the  grelrtest  respect, 
HonouraUe  Sirs, 

Your  fiuthfiil  bumble  Semmts, 

(signed)        S.  R.  Lmhington. 

G.  T.  Walker^  Lientenant-generaL 
C7.  Jaoms* 


IfCnate  of  the 
Kifiiit  Hon. 
S.R.Lu8hington; 
14  Sept  1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

Extract  MINUTE  of  the  Right  Honourable  Siq^kmi  JR.  Luikington,  Govemar  of 
Madras,  dated  14  Sept^oiber  18d(K 

17*  The  most  important  su^esticms  of  the  Committee,  both  in  amount  and  in  principle^ 
are  the  sub«titutioQ  of  native  judges  and  juries  for  the  present  European  registrars^  and  the 
reduction  of  the  judges  of  circuit  from  twelve  to  seven  persons. 

18.  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  native  juries,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  already 
wproved  of  the  hesitation  of  this  Oovemment  to  adopt  that  measure,  and  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Regulaticni  passed  tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  My  opmions  have  undergone  no 
change  as  far  as  regards  the  inexpedieney  of  employing  native  juries  to  find  verdicts  in  the 
courts  of  European  judges.  I  continue  to  think  that  tHe  assemblage  of  a  great  many  heads 
of  fiunilies  from  different  parts  of  an  extensive  province  at  the  stwon  of  the  court,  where 
they  must  come  from  such  distances,  attended  by  a  part  of  their  family,  and  where  they 
would  be  long  absent  from  their  homes  and  their  business,  and  their  family  and  religious 
ceremonies,  (a  very  important  part  of  the  life  of  a  Hindoo,)  would  be  felt  as  a  grievous 
hardship  by  the  natives  themselves ;  and  that  their  contending  and  corrupt  opinions  would 
embarrass  rather  than  assist  the  European  judge  in  his  proceedings. 

19.  In  a  people  educated  and  constituted  as  they  at  preisent  are,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
the  feelings  of  personal  interest  shall  of  a  sudden  become  subservient  .to  the  principles  of 
patriotism  and  pubUc  honour,  or  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  what  tney  consider 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  sovereign^  and  for  vmich  they  know  that  they  pay  him  well,  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice,  to  the  sacrifiice  of  their  own  time  and  domestic  conceins.  There 
must  be  a  great  change  before  the  feelings  and  the  institutions  of  a  &e&  country  can  be 
expected  to  arise  and  TOurish  amongst  the  people  of  India;  and  when  we  remember  that  trial 
by  jury,  conducted  as  that  noble  institution  is  m  our  own  country  by  free  men,  enlightened  by 
education  and  Christianity,  is  scarcely  yet  known  amongst  the  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  an  instrument  of  public  justice,  it  is  no  unkind  reflection  upon  the  people  here  to 
say,  that  they  are  not  yet  fitted  for  it  in  the  provinces.  Of  this  truth  there  cannot  be 
a  stronger  demonstration  than  the  well-known  fact,  that  out  of  a  population  in  Madras  of 
500,000  souls,  only  79  Hindoos  have  been  declared  qualified  to  sit  as  jurors. 

20.  Influenced  oy  these  considerations,  we  stated  to  the  authorities  at  home  our  opinicm, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  at  present  to  force  the  trial  by  jury  into  practice  in  the  provinces,  in 
the  courts  of  European  judges  in  the  manner  proposea ;  and  they  consequently  resolved  first 
to  see  how  the  system  may  work  at  the  presidencies  imder  the  fostering  care  of  the  judges, 
where  the  population  have  been  so  much  longer  habituated  to  English  manners  and 
customs. 

21.  But  although  in  the  present  state  of  education  and  morality  in  these  territories  I  should 
deem  it  highly  inexpedient  at  once  to  introduce  the  system  of  tnal  by  jury,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  by  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Dacre,  vesting  large  powers  in 
the  jurors  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  and  inflicting  upon  them  and  their  families  all  tne  serious 
inconveniences  which  I  have  noticed ;  still  the  more  limited  extent  of  the  power  and  local 
jurisdictions  allotted  to  native  judges  and  sudder  ameens  might  render  attendance  on  a  jury 
less  burdensome  and  objectionable  to  the  cultivator  and  the  merchant,  while  the  native  judge's 
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more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  each  person  wonld  give  him  facilitiee  in  detect- 

ing  sinister  motives,  in  attributing  its  proper  weight  to  the  opinion  of  each,  and  in  shortening  I*'- 

Ae  proceedings^  which  no  European  could  ever  hope  to  possess;  and  if  every  practicable  — T"**- 

pubhcity  be  given  to  the  merits  of  each  case,  and  to  the  sentence,  this  mi^ht  operate  as  ^.''^  ^"''^'rte^'f  ^e 

a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  native  judge's  conduct     Sincerely  sharing  in  me  Honourable  ?  r  ^  tX- 

Court's  desire  to  elevate  the  character  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives,  I  shall  be  ^^*  g   l^ushiDgtoD; 

much  gratified  if  the  Sudder  Adawlut  are  able  to  perfect  the  details  of  a  plan  tibat  shall  satisfy    "^    ®P    *  ^^' 

themselves  and  this  Oovemment  that  we  may  saiely  make  the  experiment  proposed  without 

really  inflicting  hardship  upon  the  people,  and  without  injury  to  the  pure  administration  of 

justice. 

22.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  reforms  and  the  raducticms  made  by  this  Government  have 
been  Qiidertakai ;  and  in  examining  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  have 
had  these  prmciples  constantly  before  me«  Aithon^  we  have  diminished  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  we  have  taken  every  proper  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  natives 
to  offices  of  higher  authority  than  they  have  bec»i  accustomed  to  nil ;  and  in  reforming  our 
European  establishments  we  have  in  all  possible  instances  regarded  existing  interests  am  the 
liabits  and  feelings  c^  the  individuals  affected  by  these  changes.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
pecuniary  reUef  which  these  reforms  will  bring  to  the  Company,  I  persuade  myself  that  we 
liave  not  rashly  broken  down  establishments  that  are  necessary  to  the  good  government  of  the 
cofUBtry,  or  foijgotten  the  claims  whidi  the  mass  of  the  pec^e  have  upon  the  Company's 
justice,  generosity  and  protecticm.  For  the  accomjAshmoit  of  these  ^reat  purposes  nothii^ 
M  mate  essential  than  to  take  care  that  the  offices  and  the  degrees  of  power  granted  to  the 
vpper  <:ksses  over  those  who  are  beneath  diem,  independent  of  Eurc^an  control,  are  kept 
vithm  due  limits,  and  that  the  public  duties  which  we  impose  upon  them  are  such  as  they  aie 
sapaUe  of  performing  without  haideh^  to  themselves  or  injustice  to  their  fellows. 

23.  In  the  revenue  part  of  our  admmistration  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  ABtiv^es  are  of  a  most  important  nature,  and  the  remuneration  bestowed  upon  th^  services 
ham  long  been  eroater,  both  in  present  pay  and  in  retired  allowances,  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
fiscal  ^cers  of  Ghreat  Britain,  or  of  any  other  state ;  and  the  remuneration  granted  to  the 
utive  judicial  officers  of  the  higher  classes  is  mm  the  same  scale  of  Ub^ality.  In  extend- 
ing to  them  the  full  powers  contemplated  in  tne  Reflations  for  constituting  the  office  of 
aiati^  judge,  it  has  howev^  been  deemed  necessarv  to  be  cautious  and  sparing ;  but  if  fur&er 
enerieoce  should  fully  justify  the  emfdoyment  of  natives  in  the  high  office  of  judge,  it  will 
<3my  be  necessary  to  give  effect  more  getteaMy  to  the  liberal  provisions  of  Regdations  VII. 
MBd  Vin.,  1827« 

S4.  Upon  the  expediency  and  justice  of  making  reforms,  wh^liher  as  improvements  in  the 
■dmitiiHlration  of  justice  or  the  collecticm  of  the  revemie,  or  as  reductkms  in  our  expenditure, 
m.  this  gradual  manner,  except  in  cases  of  a  very  obvious  and  {Messing  nature,  I  hiaye  nearer 
idonbted ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  Aat  iiie  expectations  of  the  authorities  at  home  are  tem- 
pered by  this  coosidenKtion,  as  I  find  clearly  stated  in  the  speedi  made  to  Parliament  bv  the 
noUe  President  of  the  Board  o(  Control,  on  the  16th  February,  and  of  which  his  LorOsfaip 
JHus  been  pleased  to  'transmit  to  me  a  corrected  copy. 

^.  Applyii^  as  it  does  so  directly  to  the  important  subject  under  our  consideration,  and 
fioneurring  as  i  do  most  cordially  in  t^  spirit  which  pervades  it,  I  beg  to  call  the  particular 
«ttentionof  the  Board  to  the  following  extract: — 

^  I  can  assure  jxmr  Lordships  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  government,  in  this  or  any  j^^^  Elien- 
fldier  country,  to  issue  orders  more  strongly  warded  than  have  be^  issued  for  the  reduction  boroagh't  Speech,. 
<jF  expenditure  in  every  department  of  the  state  in  India.  That  it  is  most  desirable  to  effect  19  Feb.  1830. 
-an  economical  reform  in  every  department  of  tiie  state,  is  ecjually  felt  by  the  Grovemments  of 
India,  and  by  the  noUe  Loixl  at  tne  head  of  administration  in  that  country ;  and  no  individual 
could  applhrhimself  certainly  widi  greater  zeal  and  firmness  &an  that  noble  Lord  has  already 
done  to  efifect  an  object  which  is  not  more  his  own  than  it  is  that  of  the  Government  under 
^viodi  he  acts.*  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  bold  out  to  the  House  the  prospect  of  morethan 
a  mdual  and  moderate  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  East  India  Company.  Above  all, 
I  <&precate  making  an  increase  in  it  fay  tlie  laying  on  of  additional  bharges  xxjpoa  the  internal 
or  external  trade  of  that  country,  or  oy  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  people.  It  is 
only  by  dinwirfMng  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  by  the  introduction  ot  an  improved 
mode  of  collection,  and  by  effecting  all  the  reductions  whidi  can  be  made  without  injury  to 
the  civil  or  military  departments  of  the  Govermnent,  that  an  increase  in  the  revenue  ought  to 
be  -effected.  Among  tne  means  of  reducing  the  expenditure,  is  the  very  desirable  one  of  re- 
ducing CTadually  the  number  of  European  establishments  in  India,  ana  of  bringing  forward^ 
gradually,  however,  and  with  extreme  caution,  the  natives  to  offices  of  higher  authority  and 
trust  than  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  filL  If  those  measures  should  be  pursued 
£rmly,  but  witn  extreme  caution,  always  regarding  existing  interests  and  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  individuals,  I  confid^tly  look  forward  to  an  amelioration  of  the  revenue  of  India; 
and  I  shall  be  most  gratified  indeed  if,  next  session,  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  announce 
to  your  Lordships  that  my  anticipation  has  been  confirmed  and  realized. 

"  Since  the  granting  of  the  present  Charter  to  the  East  India  Company  great  alterations 
have  been  effected  in  the  regulations  that  govern  the  trade  between  this  country  and  India. 
Some  of  those  improvements,  1  believe,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  suggestions  of  a  Committee, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Marquis  (of  Lansdowne) ;  and  your  Lordships  should 
bear  in  mind,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  improvements,  not  a  single  restriction  exists  at 
the  present  moment  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with  India,  except  such 
as  are  required,  not  for  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  for  those  of  the  revenue 
of  Great  ]Dritain.     I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  that  since  that  period  the  East  India  Cbm- 
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jjj  panjr  have  afforded  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  increase  the  facilities  given  to  the  external 

^^^'  and  internal  trade  of  India. 

Cftl    ttstC'  '1  "  "^^  import  duties  upon  British  manufactured  goods,  which  were  formerly  10  per  cent, 

FinaneeCo  'ttee  ^^^®  ^^*^  reduced  upon  woollens  and  other  articles  to  five  per  cent  The  duties  upoii  cot- 
°""*  *  ton  goods  have  been  reduced  from  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  In 
the  same  manner  the  duties  upon  exports  from  India  have  been  removed.  The  export  duty  of 
five  per  cent  upon  indigo  has  been  taken  off,  and  the  export  duty  upon  cotton  has  been  also 
removed.  I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  that  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment  of  India  is 
directed,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  to  afford  every  additional  fadUty  to  trade  in  that 
country ;  in  partici]£ir,  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  directed  to  the  transit  duties, 
and  the  first  fruit  of  an  increased  revenue  consequent  upon  the  intended  reductions,  will  be 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  internal  trade  of  that  country.  In  consider- 
ing this  subject,  and  reviewing  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  upon  your  table,  I  feel 
assured  that  your  Lordships  will  see  tnat  the  first  and  most  important  question  for  Parlia- 
ment to  decide  is,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  the  Government  of  India  without  the 
assistance  of  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  the  second  question  is,  whether  that 
assistance,  if  any  assistance  be  necessary,  shall  be  afforded  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  afiorded,  or  in  some  other  way. 

"  I  am  fully  confident  that  your  Lordships  will  consider  minutely  all  the  detiuls  which 
relate  to  it ;  that  you  will  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  that  you 
will  approach  its  consideration  witn  unbiassed  mmds  and  with  deliberate  caution ;  and  above 
all  thmgs,  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  to  sacrifice 
to  the  seemingly  present  advantage  of  any  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country  the 
friture  interests  of  Endand,  or  the  happiness  of  that  people  whose  interests  should  be  as  dear 
to  your  Lordships  as  hers,  and  whose  appeal  to  your  justice  and  generosity  is  so  strong, — I 
mean  the  people  of  India." 

26.  Feeling,  as  I  do  strongly,  that  we  should  disappoint  this  appeal  to  the  naticmal  justice 
and  generosity,  if  we  deprived  the  pjeople  of  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  having  Euro- 
pean judges  well  qualified  to  administer  those  Emulations  which  have  been  enacted  for  their 
protection,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  expediency  of  wholly  abolishing  the  office  of  European 
registrar. 

27.  I  agree  with  the  Honourable  Court  and  Sir  Thomas  Munroin  thinking  that  "  a  system 
of  training*  is  as  necessary  in  the  judicial  as  in  the  revenue  line.''  Ignorance  and  inexperience 
in  the  revenue  officers  injure  the  pubUc  revenue,  and  are  therefore  sooner  found  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  these  vices  in  a  judge  would  deeply  affect  the  Uves  and  properties  of  the  people^ 
and  therefore  to  deprive  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thoroii^ 
knowledge  of  those  voluminous  Reflations  which  form  the  constitution  we  have  established 
for  the  just  protection  of  the  people,  at  that  season  of  life  when  this  irksome  labour  is  most 
easily  overcome,  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  benevolent  and  enhghtened  views  upon 
whicn  our  whole  system  of  judicature  has  been  raised.  As  there  are,  however,  at  present 
many  vacancies  in  tne  office  of  registrar,  from  the  disincUnation  which  the  junior  servants  of 
the  establishment  have  to  the  low  pay  and  to  the  laborious  duties  of  the  office,  I  think  that 
the  experiment  of  employing  additional  sudder  ameens  may  be  immediately  tried  in  those 
districts  where  there  is  at  present  a  particular  press  of  business ;  and  as  three  provincial 
registrars'  offices  are  now  vacant,  and  out  of  the  13  zillahs  only  nine  are  provided  with  r^is- 
trars,  there  will  be,  besides  the  three  provincial  registrars,  four  zillah  registrarships  to  abohsh, 
which  may  be  immediately  done,  and  the  young  men  now  employed  as  registrars,  of  whom 

/  some  promise  to  make  good  judicial  officers,  will  proceed  with  their  training  in  that  depart- 

ment I  recommend,  however,  that  such  small  increase  be  made  in  their  pay  as  the  Sudder 
Adawlut  may  think  will  operate  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  remain  in  their  situations,  and 
they  will  thus  be  hereafter  more  capable  of  discharging  the  important  duties  of  the  higher 
offices. 

28.  By  this  arrangement,  we  shall  at  once  effect  a  saving  in  the  salaries  of  three  provin- 
cial registrars  at  700  rupees  per  mensem  each,  or       -        -        -         Rs.  25,200  per  ann. 

In  those  of  four  zillah  registrars,  at  Rs.  625  per  mensem  each        -    25,200 

50,400 

From  this  sum  we  may  deduct,  as  an  increase  to  the  pay  of  the 
remaining  nine  registrars  of  200  rupees  per  mensem  eacn         -      21,600 

Which  will  leave  a  clear  saving  of         -----    Rs,  28,800  per  ann. 

29.  As  a  means  of  entertaining  the  requisite  number  of  additional  sudder  ameens,  without 
an  increased  expense  to  Government,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  pundit  to  the  provincial 
court  in  the  Western  Division,  and  to  the  zillah  courts  of  Canara  and  Malabar  be  immedi- 
ately abolished,  as  recommended  by  the  judges  on  that  coast,  and  that  the  individuals  now 
holding  those  offices  be  transferred,  either  as  sudder  ameens  or  district  moonsif^,  on  their 
present  pay,  to  those  districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  press  of  business.  The  pundit 
of  the  provincial  court  now  receives  210  rupees,  and  those  of  the  zillah  courts  140  rupees 
each  per  mensem ;  their  successors  in  office,  as  district  moonsifs,  will  only  receive  the 

usual 


*  Minute  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  30th  June  1 827 :  '^  1  therefore  entirely  agree  with  the  Honourable 
Court  that  a  system  of  training  is  as  necessary  in  the  judicial  as  in  the  revenue  liue." 
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Bgaal  salary  of  70  rupees  per  mensem  each,  which  will  effect  a  saving  to  Gtoyemment  of  j^y 

rupees  3,860  per  annum.    The  recommendations  which  have  induced  me  to  suggest  this  ■■'  '^*• 

arrangement,  are  those  offered  in  the  letter  *  from  the  provincial  court  in  the  western  division,  .     .  ...         ^  , 
dated  11th  May  1829,  and  that  contained  in  the  following  extract  fix)m  a  report  trom  the         R^^ht^o 
judge  of  circuit,  dated  31st  August  1829:  g  ^^f^jngti^n  • 

"  Every  practicablesavinffbemgstronglvinculcated,  I  venture  to  submit  how  far  it  would  be  \.  g^^^  1830.  ' 
expedient  to  dispense  with  me  services  of'^the  pundits  of  the  provincial  and  zillah  courts  of 
Malabar.  Where  the  general  tenure  on  which  land  is  held  in  Malabar,  the  division  and  inheri- 
tance of  property  and  family,  the  local  customs  are  so  widely  different  from  those  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  opinions  of  the  pundits  are  seldom  or  ever  required,  and  the  very  few 
to  be  found  on  the  records  of  this  court  offer  a  suggestion  that  in  the  event  of  any  question 
arising  purely  on  pcnnts  of  Hindoo  law,  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  pundits  of  the  Sudder 
Court,  which  neea  occasion  but  a  trifling  delay  of  no  material  consequence,  or  that  one 
general  pundit  for  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara  be  retained,  say  at  Tellicherry,  to 
whom  au  questions  from  the  provincial  and  zillah  courts  be  submitted.  How  far  this  would 
answer  on  the  other  coast  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce ;  as  moonsiffs  the  pundits  in 
Malabar  are  not  half  so  effective  as  the  common  district  moonsiffs,  from  being  ignorant  of 
tenures,  customs,  &c.  8cc.  peculiar  to  the  province/' 

-  30.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  objection  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  pundit  in  all  the  provincial,  and  of  pundit  and  moofly  in  all  the  zillah  courts 
throughout  the  country,  the  incumbents  continuing  to  be  employed,  on  their  present  pay, 
either  as  sudder  ameens  or  district  moonsifs,  wherever  their  services  may  be  most  required ; 
and  their  successors  entering  upon  their  offices,  as  district  moonsifs,  on  the  usual  pay.  This 
will  prevent  the  proposed  reform  from  operating  injuriously  to  the  interests  and  fair  claims 
of  the  present  law  officers,  who  have  been  educated  and  trained  to  their  duties  at  a  great 
Bxpense ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment  to  those  who  may  have  been  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  college  with  a  view  to  future  employment  in  the  provinces,  I  recommend 
that  they  be.selected  to  fill  the  offices  of  district  moonsifs,  as  vacancies  may  hereafter  occur. 
I  recommend  that  the  Sudder  Adawlut  be  desired  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  carry- 
ing these  arrangements  into  effect,  to  make  the  requisite  communication  to  the  College 
Board,  and  to  prohibit  the  lower  courts  from  filling  up  vacancies  hereafter  in  the  office  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  officer  in  the  zillah  courts. 

The  total  saving  by  the  conversion  of  the  offices  of  the  pundits  of  the  provincial  and  of  13 
Hindoo  an^  Mahomedan  law  officers  of  the  zillah  courts  inta  those  of  district  moonsiff 
win,  on  the  change  coming  into  complete  operation,  amount  to  Rs.  34,020  per  annum  f,  while 
the  country  will  continue  to  have  the  benent  of  the  same  number  of  persons  actually  exer- 
cising the  judicial  office. 

31.  Witn  regard  to  the  abolition  of  five  out  of  the  12  provincial  judges,  if  the  proposition 
had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  at  this  presi- 
dency I  should  have  doubted  its  expediency,  because  the  collective  deliberations  of  the 
members  of  the  provincial  courts  were  then  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  natives,  and  for  the  just  application  of  the  new  principles  and  regulations  to 
the  cases  which  came  before  them  for  juagment.  But  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  institution  of  the  courts,  so  many  sound  precedents  have  been  established,  and  the 
judges  have  acouired  and  evinced  so  thorough  a  Knowledge  of  their  duties,  that  every  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  exercise  of  their  zeal  and  discretion  when  employed  to  act  singly 
under  the  proposed  new  system.  The  reports  of  the  judges  of  circuit  on  the  late  jail 
deliveries,  contain  proofs  of  talent  and  of  patient  investigation,  with  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
correct  abuses,  and  of  an  unbeasing  anxiety  for  the^ welfare  of  the  people,  which  reflect  great 
h<mour  upon  them ;  and  I  recommend  that  copies  of  a  few  of  their  reports  be  laid  before  the 
Supreme  Government,  in  explanation  of  the  mode  in  i^hich  the  system  of  criminal  justice 
works  here,  and  that  the  Ben^  Government  be  requested  to  make  a  similar  communication 
to  us  of  some  of  the  reports  of  their  judges  of  circmt  for  our  information.  With  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  I  entertain  of  the  qualifications,  zeal  and  talents  of  the  provincidl  judges, 
and  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Regulations,  and  their  duties  founded  upon  them,  I  think  we 
may  now  safely  ^ve  to  the  provinces  a  more  speedy  administration  of  justice,  from  the  greater 
number  of  individual  agents  acting  singly  in  more  circumscribed  limits ;  and  this  measure, 
when  it  comes  into  full  operation,  will  be  attended  with  that  most  desirable  result  to  the 
Company,  in  the  present  state  of  their  finances,  of  reducing  the  judicial  expenses  in  the 
amount  of  2,64,000  rupees  per  annum.  I  recommend  therefore  that  the  Sudder  Adawlut  be 
desired  to  take  these  points,  with  the  observations  upon  them,  into  full  consideration,  and 
report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  Government  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

32.  The  Zillah  Court  at  Guntoor,  was  recently  established  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  Proposed  Ahohtion 
representations  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  of  the  want  of  a  court  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the  Zillah  Court 

and  at  Guntoor. 

*  In  letter  from  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  13th  July  1829. 

f   4  Provincial  pundits,  at  sio  rupees  each  per  mensem,  is        -  10,080  per  annum. 

13  Zillah  mooflees,  at  175  rupees  each  -        ....  27,300 

13  Zillah  pundits,  at  140  rupees  each   .....  21,840 

Deduct  30  talook  moonsifs,  at  70  rupees  each         ...    25,200 


Rs,  34,020 


734.  c  c  3 
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III. 

CalcutU  Civil 
FinanceCommittee. 


Discontinuance  of 
the  thirdJudge  of 
the  SudderAdaw- 
lut. 

Para.  32.  Salary  of 
Deputy  Registrar, 
drawn  by  the  Re- 
gistrar of  the  Sud- 
der  Adawlut,  now 
proposed  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Para.  33  of  the 
Report.    Second 
Deputy  Registrar 
of  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  now  pro- 
posed to  be  discon- 
tinued. 
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and  it  appearsk&om  the  letter  of  the  Committee  that  **  that  court's  having  ttunsacted  littt« 
business  19  owing  to  accidental  circumstances.''  To  abolish  this  court,  the  want  of  which 
was  so  much  felt  a  short  time  since,  before  its  functions  have  come  fairly  into  operation, 
without  at  the  same  time  establishing  some  other  means  of  administering  justice  to  the 
people,  would  be  contrary  to  that  principle  of  good  government  to  which  the  Company  are 
pleag^i,  and  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  claim  from  us. 

33.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  instead  of  the  zillah  court  now  established  there,  a  native 
judge  be  [appointed,  and  that  he  be  selected  from  the  law  officers  of  the  zillah  courts,  now 
ordered  to  be  otherwise  employed.  I  likewise  recommend  that  a  native  judge,  to  be  selected 
in  the  same  way,  be  appomted  to  Verdachellum,  where  the  want  of  a  court  has  long  been 
severely  felt,  and  of  which  I  received  abundant  testimony  in  my  late  tour,  on  the  earnest 
petitions  of  the  people  that  some  means  of  administering  justice  to  them  might  be  established, 
and  that  the  Sudder  Adawlut  be  reo  nested  to  submit  a  ust  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  law  officers  for  the  selection  by  Government  of  proper  persons  to  fill  these 
offices;  also  that  the  Sudde^'  Adawlut  be  desired  to  submit^  for  the  sanction  of  QoY&mmetxtf 
the  necessary  arrangements  regarding  the  local  jtorisdictions  and  the  establishments  of  servanfts 
for  these  courts. 

34.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  addition  of  the  judge  appointed  by  Sir  Thomas  Mmiro,  to 
this  court,  may,  after  the  new  system  has  come  fairly  into  operation,  be  discontinued  upon  a 
vacancy,  and  mat  it  will  be  proper  to  notify  the  same  to  the  Sadder  Adawlut 

36.  The  Ccmmiittee  appear  to  suppose  that  besides  the  salary  of  the  junior  deputjr  registrery 
which  the  registrar  has  been  aUowed,  under  peculiar  circumstances, to  draw,  a  charge  is  incurred 
for  *^  two  other  deputies  independently  of  the  one  whose  salaiy  be  himsdf  draws  f  but  i3m 
is  not  the  state  of  the  case:  the  fixed  establishment  consists  01  a  registrar,  two  deputies,  and 
an  assistant,  and  it  is  the  salary  of  one  of  these  deputies  which  has  been  assimed  to  the 
registrar,  under  the  arrangement  above  lefened  to,  which  has  been  reported  to  me  Honovp^ 
able  the  Court  of  Directors. 

36.  No  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  the  fixed  expense  of  the  estabUsfament,  whilst  its 
efficiency  has  been  greatly  promoted. 

37.  In  Bengal  it  is  understood  that  the  registrar  of  the  Sudder  Adawlutis  placed,  in  point 
of  salary,  on  me  footing  of  a  judge  of  circmt;  but  at  this  presidency  the  establiidied  allow- 
ances of  the  registrar  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  are  less  than  tnose  of  a  zillah  judge,  and  to  Hm 
reduced  scale  me  salary  of  the  present  registrar  will  be  brou^  down,  if  the  appointraent  of 
8ec<Hid  deputy  registrar  is  abolished,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee ;  that  reccHimiendfr- 
tM^  however,  appeaia  to  have  been  mainly  induced  by  the  supposition  (erroneous  as  it  wS 
be  perceived  to  be)  that  a  charge  for  two  other  deputies  is  now  mcurred. 

38.  The  continuance  of  any  ^owance  which  is  not  proportioned  to  the  duties  tar  wUdiit 
is  granted  and  fidrly  earned,  I  should  deem  most  unwarrantable ;  but  I  foresee  in  the 
approaching  operation  of  the  reforms  which  are  about  to  be  iirtroduced  into  the  judidd 
syst&aiy  a  great  accession  to  the  labours  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  both  on  its  dvil  and 
criminal  side. 

39.  Appeals  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  in  civil  cases,  will  naturally  be  much  more  nunMoos 
wh^i  the  judgment  of  the  lower  coxurt  is  that  of  a  single  individual,  instead  of  a  colleclm 
body,  as  at  present ;  and  reference  to  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut,  in  crimmal  cases,  will  be  more 
frequently  made  hereafter,  when  the  jud^  of  circuit  is  dqnived  of  the  assistanoe  of  the 
Manomedan  law-officer,  wdiich  he  now  enjoys  in  conducting  the  trials.  Tbe  correspondenoe 
of  the  court  too,  already  extensive,  will  hereafter  be  carried  on  with  seven  individiml  fimo^ 
tionaries,  instead  of  four  collective  courts,  and  will  necessarily  increase  the  labours  of  the 
registrar  in  a  great  d^ree.  Notwithstanding  these  additions  to  the  duties  of  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  and  die  conseauent  demand  for  increased  exertions,  the  court  wUj  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  be  deprived  of  the  services  c^one  of  its  judges,  whflst  the  registrar  ("Who  has  been 
twice  a  jud^  of  circuit  as  well  as  twice  a  collector,  and  once  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue)  will  find  his  duties  greatly  increased,  his  present  allowances  serioudy  curtailed,  and 
his  pro^)ect  of  promotion  materially  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  highest  offices 
in  tne  court  imd  in  the  service,  and  to  which  the  industry  and  ability  evinced  by  Mr.  Camp* 
bell  in  discharging  the  duties  of  registrar  give  him  a  fair  claim  to  look. 


Proceedings  of 
Madras  Court  of 
Sudder  Adawlut; 
tgth  Oct.  1830. 


(Enclosure.) 

EXTRACT  fi*omthe  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  Madras^  dated  the 

l&th  October  1830. 

Read  letter  fi'om  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Judicial  Department,  with  extract 
firom  the  Minutes  of  Council,  under  date  the  14th  ultimo,  directing  the  preparation  of  draft 
of  a  Regulation  for  giving  effect  to  such  of  the  reforms  in  the  judicial  system  discussed  in  the 
Minute  of  the  Right  honourable  the  President  on  the  Report  of  the  Bengal  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  may  be  considered  expedient. 

1.  Before  the  Court  can  proceed  to  carry  fully  into  execution  the  orders  of  Grovemment 
communicated  in  the  above  letter,  by  submitting  the  drafts  of  enactments,  to  give  effect  to 
the  changes  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  their  sentiments  as  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  the  alterations  contemplated  in 
the  judicial  system.  When  final  orders  on  the  suggestions  of  this  Court  shall  have  been 
obtained,  they  will  firame  the  details,  and  give  them  due  legal  form. 

2.  Subject 
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2.  Subject  to  the  general  superintendence  of  this  Court,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  adm^ 
lustration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  the  Madras  territory,  unaer  the  control  of  seven  I^I* 

judges  of  appeal  and  circuit.    The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  subordinate  courts 

which  seems  best  fitted  for  this  purpose.  1  V  *]  ''"^«5^nK«  ^i 

'^    ^  Madbras  Court    of 

Sudder  Adawlut; 
19th  Oct  1830. 


ist.  or  Masulipatam  divisioni: 

1.  ZiUah  Chicacole 

3.  Zillah  Rajahmundr^  - 

3.  Aux.  Court  Masuhpatam 


ad.  or  Cuddapah  diviBion: 

4.  Zniah  Cuddapah 

5.  Aux.  Court  Cmnlnim 

6.  Native  Judge  Guntoor 


.jd*  <ff  Bellary  division : 

7.  ZiUah  Chittoor 
Zillah  Bellary   • 


I: 


4th.  or  Chino^eput  ^vision: 

9.  Zillah  NeDore  - 
10*  Zillah  Chingleput 
11.  Native  judge  Cuddalore 


5tli«  or  Combaconum  division : 

IS.  Zillah  Combaconum 
13.  Zillah  Salem     - 


6th.  or  Coimbatore  division : 

14.  Aux.  Court  Coimbatore 

15.  Zillah  Madura 

i6.  Aux.  Court  Tinnevelly 


7th.  or  Malabar  and  Canara  division  ; 

17.  Zillah  Calicut  -        .  - 

18.  Aux.  Court  Tellicherry  - 

19.  Zillah  Mangalore       -  - 
30.  Aux.  Court  Honore  - 

91.  Native  judge  Soonda 


:) 


:} 


Extreme 

distance  in 

MHeik 


Average  Namber 
of  CriiDioal  Casea 

m  one  Year 

before  the  Circuit 

Ceart. 


261 


{ 


:) 


3 


311 


436  I 


:> 


3 


385 


:{) 


»4i 


{ 


330 


{ 


236 


} 


15 


90 


61 

13 
83 


95 


54 
39 


93 


50 
43 


93 


53 
33 


86 


30 

39 
to 


89 


58 
34 

3i 


'Population. 


133 


M93.576 

716,939 

-  640,397 


3,550,903 


1,038,078 

475*848 


1,513,920 


909,749 
937,000 


1,836,749 


7i7»9«3 
828,301 


1,546,134 


1,370,419 
875,201 


3,345,620 


942,503 
683,016 

951,276 


2*576,795 


637,347 
271,813 

657*597 


1,566,756 


Squaie  Miles. 


8,64a 
8,216 
8,851 


25^709 


13>337 
2,500 


15,837 


7,526 
12,576 


20,102 


7>299 
8,988 


16,287 


8,940 
7*914 


16,854 


8,416 
9*772 
4*507 


22,695 


3,780 
4,054 

1 1,260 


19,094 


8.  It  has  also  been  suggested  Ihat  the  first  six  divisions  might  be  thus  arranged,  the 
seventh  remaining  as  above,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  stated : — 
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III. 

Calcutta  Civil 
BnanceCominittae* 


1st.  or  Vizagapatam  division  : 

Chicacole     • 
Bajahmundry 


sd«  or  Masulipatam  division : 

Masulipatam 

Guntoor 

Nellore 


:} 


3 


3d.  or  Ceded  Districts'  division : 

Cuddapah  ... 
Cumbum  •  -  - 
Bellarj         ... 


3 


4th.  or  Chingleput  division  : 

Cliittoor 
Chingleput  • 
Cuddalore   - 


5th.  or  Goimbatore  division : 

Salem 
Coimbatore  - 


:} 


6th.  or  Combaconum  division : 

Combaconum 
Madura 
Tinnevelly    - 


I 


Extreme 

diiunoe  in ' 

MUet. 


Average 
Crimioal  Cases. 


182 


1^     98 


»77 


( 


263 


(  ::  } 

I    39 


170 


70 


310 


{ 


( 


15 


15 
60 


«7 


119 


64 


43 


97 


33 
30 


63 


53 
39 
so 


112 


Population. 


1,293,576 
716,929 


2,010,505 


540^97 
475,842 
717,923 


1,734,162 


1,038,078 
927,738 


1,965,806 


909,749 


828,201 


1,737,950 


875,201 
942,503 


1,817,704 


1,370,419 
683,016 

951,276 


3,004,711 


SqoareMilet. 


8,642 
8,216 


16,85s 


B,85l 
2,500 
7,299 


18,650 


13,337 
12,576 


25,913 


7,526 


8,988 


16,514 


7,914 
8,416 


16,330 


8,940 
9,772 
4,507 


23,219 


4.  The  Court  have  most  maturely  weighed  various  plans  for  arranging  the  21  subordinate 
courts  above-mentioned,  under  seven  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  ana  the  above  is  the  result 
of  the  best  consideration  they  are  able  to  give  the  8ul>ject. 

6.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  desirable  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  western  circuit,  but 
less  than  six  judges  of  circuit  virill  not  suiBce  for  the  rest  of  the  peninsula ;  and  independent 
of  the  insulated  situation  of  the  western  coast,  separated  by  jungle  and  hills  £rom  the 
eastern*  provinces,  particular  local. circumstances  oppose  the  incorporation  of  the  Calicut 
zillab,  or  indeed  of  any  other  portion  of  the  western  provinces,  into  any  of  the  southern  divisions. 
The  languages  of  the  two  coasts  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  union  of  any  part  of  the 
one  with  the  other  would  necessarily  be  attended  by  the  great  expense  of  a  double  establish- 
ment. But  their  junction  is  opposed  by  the  insuperable  objection  of  the  natives  of  the 
western  coast  being  a  distinct  race,  governed  by  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves^ 
which  a  long  residence  amongst  them  can  alone  render  familiar,  and  which  can  be  uniformly 
administered  only  through  a  single  authority.  It  has  therefore,  after  the  most  deliberate 
0  consideratioD, 
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consideratioii,  been  deemed  preferable  to  leave  the  western  circuit  even  considerably  heavier 

tha^  the  others  than  to  attempt  to  place  the  different  portions  of  the  same  peculiar  province  ^'^* 

under  distinct  authorities  admmistering  opposite  and  conflicting  laws ;  but  snould  experience 


ivision  under  a  single  judge  ^^y  I^oceedings 
Jirrangements  may  be  made  for  his  reUef.  SoSSTdawK  • 

6.  Leaving  the  crimes  cognizable  by  the  circuit  courts,  as  they  stand  at  present,  it  is  cal-  ^9^  ^^  1830. 
culatedy  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  will  eive  to  the 
several  judges  of  circuit  the  following  number  of  criminal  cases  to  be  tried  annually. 

DirUioa.  .  Cases  per  First  Plan.  Cases  per  Second  Plan. 


1st 90 

2d 95 

3d 93----- 

4th 93 

6th 86----. 

6th 89 

7th 123 

7.  Although  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  difficulties  attendant  on  a  change  of  system,  by 
which  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  three  judees  will  in  a  great  degree  devolve  on  one, 
the  judges  hope  that  this  number  of  criminal  trials  will  not  in  any  instance  be  more  than  a 
single  active  judge  will  be  able  to  complete,  particularly  under  the  arrangements  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.  The  extreme  distance  between  the  intermemate 
stations  will,  in  no  case,  exceed  262  miles  under  the  second  plan ;  the  distances  of  the  several 
circuits^  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  criminal  trials,  will  be  much  more  unequal  than 
under  that  first  suggested.  The  second  plan  has  been  drawn  out  principally  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  Ceded  Districts  within  the  same  division,  and  to  prevent  the 
courts  of  the  assistant  and  native  judges  being  separated  from  the  zillah  courts,  to  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  attached.  But  Madura  is  not  much  further  from  Coimbatore  than 
from  Salem,  and  the  distance  of  Guntoor  from  Cuddapah  might  be  diminished  by  trans- 
ferring the  station  of  the  native  jud^e  to  Innaconda,  or  tnat  of  tne  zillah  judge  to  Cumbum, 
placing,  in  that  event,  the  assistant  m  charee  of  the  zillah  jail  at  Cuddapah  and  the  adjoin- 
mg  talooks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  only  in  original  suits, 
exceeding  6,000  rupees,  now  cognizable  by  the  more  distant  provincial  court,  and  in  appeals 
under  1,000  rupees,  that  it  will  be  requisite  for  the  parties  resident  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  auxiliary  or  native  courts  to  resort  to  the  zillah  tribunals ;  a  change  in  which,  therefore, 
seems  hardly  to  be  called  for. 

8.  The  population  under  each  circuit  judge  will  vary,  according  to  the  first  plan,  from  16 
to  26,  but  according  to  the  second  plan,  as  far  as  30  lacs ;  and  the  square  extent  under  each 
firom  16  or  16  to  26,000  miles,  according  to  both  plans.  The  divisions  have,  in  each 
instance,  been  formed  as  compact  as  possible,  and  all  the  districts  in  the  same  division  adjoin 
each  other,  except  Bellary,  under  the  first  plan.  The  particular  situation  of  Bellary,  com- 
bined with  the  necessity  of  connecting  Guntoor  with  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Cuddapah 
and  Cumbum,  left  no  alternative,  under  that  plan,  than  to  connect  it  with  Chittoor. 

9.  It  will  be  requisite,  in  the  western  division,  to  deliver  the  prisoners  from  the  unhealthy 
country  of  Soonda  at  the  jail  at  Honore.  But  by  leaving  the  circuit  judge,  in  every  instance,, 
at  liberty  to  fix  his  own  residence  at  any  place  vrithin  ms  division,  he  ¥rill  be  able  to  select 
the  most  centrical  station,  best  calculated  to  shorten  his  frequent  journeys,  and  to  prove  per- 
sonally convenient  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  people. 

10.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  under  these  explanations  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  enabled  to  determine  the  arrangement  to  be  finally  adopted  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  subordinate  courts. 

11.  The  court  suggest  that  there  be  two  iail  deliveries  in  every  year,  at  each  of  the  21 
stations  first  specified,  Soonda  alone  excepted,  and  that  the  new  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit 
should  at  all  times  possess  the  same  powers  over  the  courts  of  the  criminal,  joint  criminal, 
and  native  criminal  judges  respectively,  as  the  circuit  court  collectively  now  possess,  and 
over  the  magistracy  as  the  judge  on  circuit  at  present  possesses.  To  this  it  is  proposed  to  add 
the  power  to  direct  the  dismissal  of  heads  of  talook  police,  or  other  police  officers,  for  mis- 
ccMuiuct  in  the  Police  department. 

12.  Except  the  collector  and  magistrate  himself,  the  Board  of  Revenue  is  at  present  the 
.  sole  authority  competent  to  dismiss  a  native  servant  under  a  collector  and  magistrate ;  but 

they  can  do  so  for  misconduct  in  the  Revenue  department  only.  Abuses  in  the  Police 
department  seldom  come  before  them,  and  can  at  present  be  punished,  by  dismissal,  by  no 
controlling  authority  whatever  at  this  presidency.  This  is  an  obvious  and  very  great  defect.. 
Improved  information  respecting  the  police  will  no  doubt  be  attained,  by  means  of  the  fre- 
quent movement,  through  a  less  extent  of  country,  of  the  new  local  judges  of  appeal  and 
circuit ;  but  all  benefit  m>m  the  improved  information  will  be  lost,  if  they  have  not  the  power 
of  removing  unfit  or  corrupt  servants,  which  is  understood  to  be  vested  m  the  commissioners 
IB  Bengal,  not  only  in  the  Police,  but  in  the  Revenue  department  also.  It  is  not  h^re  pro- 
posed to  vest  these  officers  with  any  power  whatever  in  tne  Revenue  department,  but  in  the 
Police  department  only,  to  enable  them  finally  to  dismiss  police  servants,  for  police  abuses, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  tins  Court ;  and  there  appears  no  ptobability  of  such  powec 
734.  d  d  being 
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being  used  less  jodicicmsly^  or  with  iem  vegianl  fer  the  interei^  of  the  pdsbc  fiervioe  ge&e* 
rally  than  at  preBent. 

la.  Under  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Mahomedan  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare 
.  a  Regulation,  specifying  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  each  crime.  Where  particular 
punishments  have  already  been  attached  to  certain  crimes  by  the  existing  code,  they  can  be 
contimied,  sulnect  to  such  mbdifieation  or  improvement  as  may  appear  neoessary;  but  as 
regards  tli^  judges  of  circmt,  tbe  Comt  think  it  will  be  niiecessary  to  grant  tliem  a  certUB 
latitude,  limiting  t)ie  minimum  and  maximum  of  punishment,  and  leaving  tiiem  to  determme 
the  exact  extent  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case ;  for  example,  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  cases  of  theft ;  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fourteen  years  in  cases  of  robbery.  This  minimum,  to  which  they  alone  will 
be  limited,  being  liable  to  be  reduced  to  any  extent  by  this  Court,  oh  a  reference  by  the 
judge  of  drcuit  for  mitigation,  as  already  provided  in  the  Regulations. 

14.  This  Court  propose  that  on  Convic?tion  of  any  crime  involving  death,  transportation 
or  imprisonment  for' life,  the  whole  of  the  trial  be  referred  to  them  by  the  circuit  judge,  as 
at  present,  but  not  all  crises  of  rape,  as  is  now  the  case,  unless  they  involve  one  of  these 
punishments;  that  where  the  sentence  to  be  passed  by  the  circuit  judge  exceeds  seven  years' 
miprisonment,  or  where  a  case  occurs  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  is  doubtnil,  or 
other  suflScient  cause  renders  it  necessary  to  consult  this  Court,  liie  judge  of  circuit  suspend 
the  sentence,  and  report  Ae  circumstanees  of  the  case,  for  the  ordeiB  of  this  Cowrt,  in  a 
letter,  as  provided  m  clause  second,  section  3,  Regulation  I.,  1026,  without  submitting 
{he  v^ole  record  of  the  trial.  But  that  in  crimes  punishable  by  seven  years'  imprisonment 
or  under,  the  sentence  of  the  circuit  judge  be  final,  unless  this  Comt  should  deem  it  requisite 
to  call  for  the  trial. 

li.  Hie  Court  axe  of  opinion  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  admimstrationof  jusdoe,  aod 
eveatly  reheiw  the  criminal  oourts  firom  n  duty  materially  impeding  their  more  aoLportaat 
ntnetioiis,  were  the  committing  officers,  so  soon  as  they  complete  thejrecoid  of  a  case  im 
vfaieh  a  primmer  is  committed  Sxc  trial  beibiie  the  court  of  circuit,  to  transmit  &e  original 
ffeeord  to  the  circuit  jud^e.  This  would  give  the  circuit  judge  timL  Icmg  previously  to  the 
trial,  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  lower  tribunal  any  Jncta 
which  requined  furdier  elucidation,  cor  any  points  on  which  the  evidence  might  be  detectiye;, 
so  that  further  testimony  might  be  sought  for  previously  to  the  triaL  It  would  also  relieve 
the  criminal  judges  from  the  prepuution  of  translations,  which  can  be  macte  by  the  native 
translators  attached  to  the  circuit  judge's  establishment,  &amed  expressly  with,  a  view  to 
this  duty ;  and  they  can  be  revised  by  u^;  assistant  proposed  hereafter  to  be  attached  to  each 
circuit  judge. 

.  M.  It  is  nc^  proposed  to  alter  the  extent  of  punishment  adjudicable  by  the  crimittal 
judges,  but  mer^y  to  define  better  the  crimes  punishable  by  them^  so  lar  as  regemls  t^ose 
tor  which  a  specinc  punishment  has  not  been  declared  in  the  Regulations. 

17.  Under  the  increased  labour  in  the  civil  department,  proposed  to  be  thrown  on  the 
zillidi  courts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  great  relief  should  be  afforded  them  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  At  tne  same  time,  the  Court  fully  concur  in  the  caution 
inculcated  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  as  to  the  propnety  of  only  a  gradual 
extension  of  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  especially  of  criminal  justice, 
to  the  people.  Where  fit  natives,  however,  can  be  selected,  the  Court  are  not  incKned  to  stint 
the  powers  to  be  delegated  to  them.  With  these  views,  the  Court  suggest  that  the  delegation 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  be  for  the  present  confined  to  the  native  judge  of  Canaia,  the  two 
new  native  judges  proposed  to  be  stationed  in  the  s(mthem  division  of  Arcot  and  Gnatoor, 
and  the  sudfder  ameens.  To  all  of  these  the  Court  propose  to  ddegate  the  full  pofwers  of 
committal  and  punishment  vested  in  the  criminal  courts,  but  it  will  1^  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  sudder  ameens  should,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  be  fixed  at  the  sudder  statioB, 
and  the  sentence  passed  by  them  not  carried  into  execution,  except  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  criminal,  joint  crinunal  or  native  criminal  judge,  under  whose  charge  they  may  be 
placed.  When  this  restriction  can  be  removed^  they  may  be  eventually  detached  to  different 
parts  of  each  district,  to  the  great  reUef  of  the  population  in  all  criminal  matters. 

18.  The  Court  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  plan  under  which  the  use  of  juries,  in 
trials  before  the  native  judges,  could  be  made  either  safe  or  practicable.  The  measure 
indeed  appears  to  them  infimtely  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  the  use  of  juries  in  trials 
before  the  European  judges  f  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  people,  from  being  constant,  instead 
of  occasicmal  during  the  European  circuit,  would  become  intolerable. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  all  original  jurisdiction  being  trans- 
ferred firom  the  provincial  to  thezillah  court,  as  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee^  the 
jud^e  of  appeal  will  be  confined  to  his  proper  duty  of  deciding  in  appeal  only.  The  juris* 
diction  of  the  assistant  and  native  judges  it  is  proposed  to  limit  to  its  present  standard^ 
viz.  6,000  rupees* 

20.  As  the  duties  of  the  zillah  courts  will  be  much  increased  by  the  transfer  to  them  of 
all  original  suits  exceeding  5,000  rupees  from  the  provincial  courts,  and  as  they  will  at  the 
same  time  be  weakened  by  the  abohtionof  tlie  registrar's  jurisdiction, hereafter  suggested,  it 
is  proposed  to  relieve  them,  by  raising  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sudder  ameens  to  3,000  rupees, 
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and  by  fixing  that  of  the  district  moonsiffs  at  1,000  rupees,  which  last  sum  was  proposed  in  jt  j 

this  dourt's  proceedings  of  the  Mth  of  June  hat. '  ^^^^ 


21.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in*  Council  will  /have  peiceived  ihatt  it  is  not  (2i.)Pix>ceed&it^<]f 
intended,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  confer  any  driminal  jurisdiction  on  the  district  moonsiffs.  M«A«i  Coaii  ^  - 
JStea  if  their  number  be  somewhat  increased^^  as  proposed  by  this  Court,  under  date  the  Sudder  Adawlut; 
30th  June  last,  the  doubling  the  extent  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  will  grea^  augment  their' ^9^^^^  1^30* 
labour  in  thdt  depaitment,  especially  as  it  lies  in  that  particular  class  of  suits,  which  is  by 

fiu-  the  most  numerous.  Their  exertions  in  thii  depcurtment  have  already  been  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  public ;  and  as  it  is  by  their  meaas  chiefly  that  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  the 
zillah  courts,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  undertake,  the  new  dutie»  to  bctransferied  tso  tkem 
from  the  provincial  courts,  it  is  considered  objectionable  at  present  to  impose  on  them  any 
criminal  dotieft. 

22.  Under  the  aaran^ments  thus  proposed,  a  material  modification  of  the  existing  rtdea^ 
respecting  appeals  in  civil  suits  will  become  requisite.  The  new  judges  of  appeal  will  not 
be  stati<mary,  but  liable  to  move  about  the  country  on  their  criminal  circuit,  or  other  duties 
of  local  superintendence ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  appeals  to  them,  and  all  pleadings 
on  such  appeals,  should  be  filed  before  the  zillah  courts,  and  thence  be  forwarded  to  the 
judges  of  appeal  for  their  ordeiSy.  so  as  not  to  encumber  them  with  the  attendance  of  vakeels, 
or  other  fixed  establishments  now  attached  to  their  present  courts,  and  to  enable  them' to 
pass  judgment  at  once,  on  the  record,  as  transmitted  to  them  by  the  lower  court. 

23.  It  alBo  seems  desirable,  on  general  groundb,  when  every  j  udicial  body  under  the  Madras 
presidency,- exe^  this  court,,  will  be  reduced  to*  a  single  individual,  destitute  of  those  advan- 
tages which  undoubtedly  attend  joint  consultation  ¥rith  others,  that  a  wider  opening  should 
be  given  to  tiie  admission  of  special  appeals.  The  Court  think  that  the  zillah,  appeal  and 
Budder  courts,  should  be  authorized  to  adiait  them  in  every  case  in  which  it  iMTy  bsrskef^m 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  revision  of  the  decree  in  appeal  is  "  requisite  for  the  ends  of 
iustice/'  They  wo^ld  also  surest,  that  the  decree  of  a  judge  of  appeal,  reversing  the 
ctecusion  of  a  lower  court  of  original  iurisdictioni  shati  be  open  as  a  matt^  of  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Sudder  Adawlut ;.  but  that  his  decree  cooioBang  that  of  the,  lower  court  be  final, 
unless  a  special  appeal  be  admitted  by  this  court 

24.  This  Court  entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments  recorded  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Gk)vemor  as  to  the  neceMity  of  a  system  for  training  young  men  in  the  jodieiiEKl  aB  wdft  av 
in  other  biandies  of  the  puUie  seraee^  and  a^-  to  the  propriety  of  fixkig  their  allowances 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  llie  Judidal  department.  Bbt 
they  tbonk  that  this  may  be  done  with  greater  benefit  to  the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  hj  other  means  than  by  entrusting  persons  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  zillah 
registrars  are  in  ffenefalv  mtik  m  dedaoir  of  important  lawHSuits,  or  extensive  criminal 
powers,  against  wnidi  tbe  FiDMiee  Conunittee  have  argued. 

25.  The  Court  conceive  that,  instead  of  callmg  upon  a  young  man  enterine  the  judicial 
line  to  dedde  on  cases  on.  his  ow&insxiperienced  judgment,  it  would  be  preferable  to  give  him 
a  general  insight  into  each  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Judicial  department,  and  to  place 
his  experience  under  the-  euidonee  of  a  superior  of  long  standing  in  the  judicial  line.  For 
this  purpose,  instead  of  zillah  registrars,  they  wcHild  propose  to  attach  an  assistant  to  each  of 
the  seven  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  under  the  orders  of  that 
judge,  to  rense  the  periodical  returns  of  criminal  and  civil  cases  received  from  the  lower 
courts  before  they  are  forwarded  to  this  Court;  to  draft  orders  thereon  for  the  judge's  ap- 
proval ;  to  be  deputed  by  him  on  local  investigations  into  the  conduct  of  the  district  moonsiffs 
or  officers  of  police ;  to  revise  the  translation  of,  and  abstract  the  record  of  cases  coming 
before  him  for  decision;  to  correct  the  translations  of  the  criminal  trials  referred  by  him  to 
this  court ;  and  to  aid  him  generally  in  the  conduct  of  his  office.  Such  duties  will  oblige 
a  young  judicial  officer  to  mc^e  himself  master  of  all  the  details  of  the  Regulations  affecting 
the  lower  tribunals,  and  thus  instruct  him  the  better  how  to  control  them  hereafter;  they 
will  give  him  practical  experience  in  the  native  lai][^age8,  and  will  fix  in  his  mind,  when 
most  open  to  impression,  many  useful  lessons  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  native'  testimony,  well  calculated  to  qualify  him  for  the  administration  of 
justice  to  the  people,  when  raised  to  the  bench.  The  arrangement  will  also  transfer  European 
talent,  now  wasted  in  details,  to  its  proper  department  of  superintendence,  and  give  the  vigour 
of  youth,  tempered  by  the  decision  of  expenente  and  age,  to  that  improved  control  over  the 
district  moonsms  and  native  officers  of  police,  the  want  of  which  is  the  most  obvious  defect 
in  the  existing  system. 

26.  Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  this  Court,  they 
subioin  a  Statement,  shoyrinffthe  expense,  and  the  eventual  savmg  attending  them,  compared 
witn  that  estimated  by  tlve  Bengal  Finance  Committee. 
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III. 

Estimated  by  the  i 

Sudder,  discontinuance 
of  third  judge 

13  Provincial  judges  - 
4  Provincial  registrars 

Mahomedan    law  offi- 
cers      .        .        - 

7  Provindal  judges    - 

Abolition  of  the  Gun- 
toor  zillah 

13  Zillah  registrars     - 

Increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  pay  of  the 
sudder  ameens 

Reductions  in  the  Judicial  Department. 

talcatta  Civil 
FinanceCominittee. 

'inance  Comi 
Rs. 

4,63,000 
33,6oo 

38,616 

nittee. 
Ri. 

49.000 

m                       m 
m                       m 

3,54,«i6 
63,049 

37,360 

Estimated  by  this  Court. 
Ri. 

Rt. 

49.000 
4,«» 

1  Sudder  mooftee 
13  Provincial  judges   - 
4        —        registrars 

4       —       cazees    - 
4        —       mooftees 
4        —       pundits  • 

7  Provincial  judges     - 

4,62,000 
33,600 

15,960 
12,600 
10,080 

5.34.216 
3,80,000 

38,640 

5,34,HO 
8,80,000 

«.54.«40 
68,1)49 

75,600 
48,440 

> 

13  Zillah  registrars     - 

7  Assistants  to  circuit  judges, 
,    at  800  rupees  each  - 

Fees  paid  to  district  moonsifb 
by  Government,  in  addition 
to  their  pay     -        -        - 

13  Zillah  mooftees 

13  Zillah  PundiU 

Ri. 

3  Native  judges  and 
their  court8,at  1 ,000 
rupees  per  mensem  34,000 

36  Sudder  ameens,  at 
1 50  rupees  per  men- 
sem   -        -        -  64,800 

75,600 
67,900 

8,400 
64,000 

«4,570 
20,160 

/ 

1,17,130 
88,800 

Native  establishments  of  four 
provincial  courts 

Native  establishments  of  se- 
ven provincial  judges      • 

As  per  Account,  No.  1. 

28,330 

64.596 
64,680 

Rs. 

3,93,625 

3.98.819 

84 

3.98.735 
3.93.625 

ft 
e 
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27.  The  Finance  Committee  in  Bengal  appear  to  have  calculated  that  the  reduction  of 
the  12  zillah  registrarships  would  have  been  attended  by  an  immediate  saving  of  rupees  75,600 

per  annum,  wmch  they  accordingly  appropriate  to  the  support  of  new  sudder  ameens  on        .   ' ^. 

mcreased  salaries.  But  there  are  still  one  provincial  *  and  mne  zilla];i  f  r^strars  employed  ^  VjI  y  oc^^d"*g* 
at  this  presidency,  who  would,  in  this  event,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ  at  once,  and  gmjA  "^Ad  lut  • 
could  not  generally  have  been  reduced  below  their  college  allowances.    The  out-of-employ  * 

salaries  of  Uiese  ten  gentlemen  would  therefore  have  cost  the  Government  about  rupees  42,000 
per  annum,  and  the  savine,  to  this  extent  at  least,  could  have  been  gradual  only. 

28.  The  plan  su^estea  by  this  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  vrill  enable  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  employ  seven  of  these  ten  as  assistants  to  the  judges  of  appeal 
and  circuit,  leaving  only  three  unprovided  for,  as  an  extra  expense  to  the  Government ;  but 
it  is  submitted  that,  until  otherwise  employed  (as  two  of  them  now  are),  they  should 
receive  the  established  allowance  of  registrars., 

29.  With  regard  to  the  seven  registrars  to  be  selected  for  the  situation  of  assistants  to  the 
judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  the  Court  do  not  think  that  their  continuance  in  the  Judicial 
dep^ment  can  be  ensured  on  a  less  allowance  than  rupees  800  per  mensem,  as  entered  in 
the  foregoing  Estimate ;  and,  considering  that  they  will  oe  subject  to  move  constantly  about 
the  country,  it  is  submitted  that  the  tent  allowance  of  an  assistant  collector  might  with  pro- 
priety be  added  to  this  salary,  without  exceeding  the  just  bounds  of  economy. 

30.  In  addition  to  their  monthly  salary  of  rupees  70,  each  district  moonsiff  is  allowed 
a  fee  of  one  anna  on  all  suits  decided  on  their  merits,  or  adjusted  by  razeenamah,  which 
is  only  partially  covered  by  the  levy  of  half  an  anna  on  all  suits  filed  before  them,  the 
difference  being  paid  by  Government,  under  Regulation  II.,  1828,  as  resolved  in  the  Minutes 
of  Council  of  the  30th  January  1827,  in  which  it  was  thought  that  the  difference 
would  be  amply  covered  by  the  "  institution  fees  carried  to  the  account  of  Government  on 
suits  dismissed  for  default. 

31.  Great  doubt  having  been  entertained  whether  this  were  actually  the  case,  this  Court 
recently  called  for  statements  to  exhibit  the  result.  The  accounts  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  year  have  not  yet  been  received  from  the  northern  division,  and  are  therefore 
incomplete ;  but  taking  the  sum  payable  by  Government,  in  the  northern  division  only,  for 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year,  at  the  same  amount  as  in  the  previous  quarter,  the 
actual  charge  to  Government,  beyond  the  receipts  for  district  moonsiffs,  in  addition  to  their 
fixed  pay,  vrill  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  rupees  64,000  per  annum,  which,  as  it  is  blended 
with  other  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  zillah  courts,  has  not  until  now  been  brought  to 
public  notice.  1 

32.  The  disproportion  of  suits  dismissed  to  those  decreed,  and  the  excessive  ratio  which 
suits  amicably  adiusted  by  razeenamah,  bear  to  those  decided  by  decrees  before  the  district 
moonsiffs,  particularly  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  have  long  attracted  notice,  and  induced  the  issue 
of  repeatea  orders  by  this  Court,  who  have  fireouently  directed  the  lower  courts  to  call  for  and 
examine  the  records  in  some  of  these  suits.  There'  are  ^unds  to  apprehend  that  many  of 
those  withdrawn,  or  settled  by  razeenamah,  are  mere  fictitious  suits,  on  which  half  an  anna 
in  the  rupee  is  lodged,  merely  to  enable  the  party  or  parties  to  divide  vrith  the  district  moon- 
siff the  other  half  anna,  which  he  is  to  receive  firom  Government  out  of  this  annual  charee 
of  rupees  64,000.  As  an  example,  the  Court  take  the  following  firom  the  returns  of  the 
vailpaud  moonsiff  in  Cuddapah,  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year : — 


Value  of  Prppeity 
daimed. 


Dismissed 
Decreed    - 
Razeenamahs 


Total  Fees 
Per  Mensem 


1)566 
185 


33.  Here  is  a  moonsiff  who  dismissed  double  the  number  of  the  suits  he  decrees,  but  the 
property  claimed  under  the  suits  dismissed  is  not  of  half  the  value  of  that  claimed  under 
the  suits  decreed,  notwithstanding  they  are  doubly  numerous ;  he  receives  70  rupees  pay, 
but  185  rupees  fees,  making  a  total  of  rupees  255  per  mensem,  and  passes  only  73  decrees, 

but 


♦  Mr.  C.  Bushby. 

t  Mr.  Stromboiii,  Mn  Patemwter,  Mr.  Morehead,  Mr.  Bruere,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Thoma*,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  Mr.  Strange,  Mr.  Sparkes. 
'734.  d  d  3 
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1825—51,375. 
1826—50,303. 
1827—49,572. 
1828—62,516. 
1829—69,456. 
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but  settles  nearly  fonr  times  that  number  of  suits,  or  249  by  razeenattifth ;  his  fees  frcnn  deeFees 
are  only  rupees  161,  from  razeenunahs  no  less  thwi  30^.  Now,  to  insure  the  receipt  of  diig 
last  sum,  of  which  nearly  half,  or  197  rupees,  corner  out  of  the  public  treasury,  it  k  o»ly 
necessary  to  advance  the  other  half  to  ent^  a  fictitious  plaint  ana  raseenamah,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month,  the  sum  returns  doubled  into  the  hands  of  the  district  moonsiff. 

94.  The  Court  will  not  take  upon  themselves  t6  decleme  that  such  fravds  are  systematicaUy 
pursued  in  general ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  their  prevalence,  and  their  v«iy 
practicability  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  reconsideration  of  the  payment  by  Gkivemment,  whenee 
they  originate ;  for  if  the  fees  were  paid  entirely  by  the  suitors,  iim^  could  be  no  induce- 
ment to  such  frauds.    The  amount  realized  from  the  parties  would  go  to  the  moonrnflb ;  and 

it  never  would  be  the  interest  of to  unite  plaintiffs  and  defendants  with  the  HUMmsiff  id 

preying  on  the  public  purse. 

36.  The  new  arrangements  will,  it  is  hoped,  greatly  aid  in  vending  the  returns  of  tiie  (fc 
trict  iiK)on6iffs,  which,  in  addition  to  the  control  of  the  zillah  juage^  can  be  examined  occar 
sionally  during  the  progress  of  the  circuit  judge  through  the  country,  either  by  himself  or 
his  assistant ;  out  as  the  moonsiff's  fees  wm  still  depend  on  the  entry  of  a  suit  as  decreed; 
instead  of  dismissed,  it  will  require  every  exertion  of  the  local  authorities  to  check  sudl 
abuses,  not  only  calculated  to  corrupt  the  moral  character  of  this  important  branch  of  native 
agency,  but  to  vitiate  the  very  returns  on  which  a  judgment  of  their  efficiency  depends.  Te 
ffuard,  however,  against  the  temptation  to  fraud,  to  which  the  payment  by  Government  of  one 
naif  of  the  fees  of  district  moonsiffs  is  obvicmsly  calculated  to  give  rise,  tne  Court  recommend 
that  it  be  discontinued  altogether.  When  sanctioned  originally,  it  was  not  conterapliated 
that  it  would  eventually  involve  any  charge  on  the  Government,  though  it  is  attended  oy  an 
increased  disbursement  of  no  leas  than  rupees  64,000  per  annum.  Its  discontinuance  there- 
fore win  prove  a  clear  saving  to  this  extent,  and,  as  such,  it  is  assumed  in  the  fbiegoii^ 
estioaate  to  cover  the  increase  now  proposed  ki  native  judicial  agency. 

36w  It  is  true  that  the  returns  show  the  number  ef  suits  instituted  befi^re  die  district  moc»r 
si&  to  have  greally  increased  since  the  institution  fee  was  reduced  one  half  ia  April  1828; 
but,  as  belbfe  explained,  the  Court  eonmder  thai  measure  to  have  had  a  diieot  tendency  to 
^tiatft  and  exagganate  these  very  returns,  whick  are  not  therefEMre  to*  be  depended  on. 

87.  So  long  as  suks  under  10  rupees  aoe  cognisable  by  the  village  moonsifife  free  of  fees 
altogether,  yet  continue  to  be  brought  before  the  district  moonsiflb,  where  they  ase  subjected 
te  fees,  die  count  wre  satisfied  that  the  levy  of  ihe  full  aona  in  the  rupee  on  suits  in^tuted 
before  the  district  moonsiffs  never  will  be  felt  by  any  suitor.  The  court,  indeed,  are  decidedly 
<^  ^nion  that  the  re-impositien  of  the  tax  is  advisable,  and  that  accordingly  the  district 
aotoonsiffis  need  not  suffer  personally  from  the  discoHtinuance  of  the  fees  paid  by  Government^ 
but  may  be  ensured  their  present  libend  allowances,  bj^the  re-4mpositimi  of  the  fooner  fee& 
In  order,  however,  to  proportion  the  amount  of  fees  received  to  the  labour  actually  per£bnntd 
nore  correctly  than  at  piesent,  it  se^ns  requisite  that  on  suits  settled  by  razeenaman,  no  fees 
should  be  granted  to  the  native  functionaries  unless  the  pleadings  have  been  completed; 
because  i^  Wore  this  period,  an  amicable  adjustment  takes  place,  tne  settlement  can  nacdly 
have  been,  proiaoted  by  them.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  this  discouraging  the  mutail 
adjustment  of  suits,,  it  might  be  provided,  as  in  section  11,  Regulation  XIII.,  1810,  of  the 
Bengal  code,  that  the  institution  fee  hfi  returned  to  the  party  on  all  suits  settled  by  laxee- 
namah  before  the  pleadings  are  completed. 

38.  The  stamp  institution  fee  on  the  superior  suits  now  proposed  to  be  made  cognizable  by 
the  district  moonsiffs  and  sudder  ameens,  varies  from  one  to  about  halfKa  anna  in  the  rupee^ 
being  at  one  uniform  rate  of  rupees  82,  or  512  annas,  on  suits  from  600  to  800  rupees  ;  one 
uniform  rate  of  rupees  50,  or  annas  800,  on  suits  from  800  to  1,600  rupees ;  and  one  uniform 
rate  of  100  rupees,  or  1,600  annas,  on  suits  from  1,600  to  3,000  rupees.  In  the  event  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  suits  cognizable  by  district  moonsiffs  to  1,000  rupees,  it  will  be 
requisite  either  to  grant  to  them  the  existing  institution  fee  on  suits  from  500  to  1,000  rupees^ 
as  now  ^ven  to  the  sudder  ameens,  or  to  assimilate  the  fees  to  be  paid  on  such  suits  to  tnose 
now  paid  on  the  lower  suits,  of  which  they,  have  already  cognizance. 

39.  In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  court  have  entered  the  expense  of  the  two  native  judges' 
courts  to  be  established  in  the  southern  division  of  Arcot  and  Guntoor^  at  rupees  1,000  per 
mensem  each,  to  cover  all  contingencies  for  office-rent,  &c.  But  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
rupees  500  per  mensem  to  be  granted  to  each,  they  propose  to  attach  to  them  -respectively 
the  same  establishment  as  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  native  judge  of  Canara,  being  rupees 
383  per  mensem,  making  a  total  monthly  charge  of  rupees  883  per  mensem  for  each,  being 
rupees  117  below  the  estimate..  A  list  of  the  proposed  establishment  is  annexed  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

40.  For  the  situation  of  native  judge  at  Gimtoor  and  in  the  southern  division  of  Arcot,  the 
Court  resolve  to  submit  to  Govemma:it  the  names  of  the  following  law  officers,  aawell  qualified 
for  those  situations. 

Ist.  Sewarama  Sastra,  first  pundit  in  Sudder  Adawhit. 

2d.  lyah  Sastry,  second  ditto,  ditto. 

3d.  Zeekee-00-deen-Mahomed  Khan,  cazee  of  the  provincial  court  Trichinopoly. 

4th.  Fuzboollah  Khan,  mooftee  of  ditto,  ditto. 

41.  The  Court  submit  that  it  is  desirable  to  select  one  Hindoo  and  one  Mussulman  for  the 
proposed  appointments. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  sudder  ameens,  the  Court  do  not  think  that  they  can  ever  be 
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mdx»Uj  reduoed,  «8  propcioed,  to  the  6it«ai^  It  has  already  ^^j 

been  feUy  expkdned  in  the  iettar  to  Oorenuiieiit  from  the  regifltrar  of  this  court,  under  date  the  *' 

9.ath  July  1^2fl^  and  in  this  Court's  sub8e<|uent  proceedings  of  the  30th  June  last,  that  it  is        .  pZZZT 

necessary  to  employ  a  superior  class  of  natives,  canable  of  exeicisiag  an  appellate  jurisdiction  ^^      j^TrtS? 

over  the  district  moonsiffs,  from  whose  decrees  tne  appeals  are  either  too  numerous,  or  not  s  jh'^A^  1  t  • 

sufficiently  important,  to  l|je  decided  by  Europeans.    It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  r^ular  ^q^Jj  q^^  j  3!^  * 

^education  of  this  superior  branch  of  judicial  agency  in  the  native  laws  of  the  country,  not  only 

pecuUariy  qualified  them  for  this  duty,  but  insensibly  exercised  a  wholesome  and  material 

control  over  the  decisions  of  the  district  moonsifis  themselves,  who  feel  that  each  of  their 

decrees  is  liable  to  be  revised  by  a  well  ^lucated  native  skilled  in  the  law ;  and  this  Oo^ttit 

dwelt  on  the  high  political  importance  of  requiring  this  standard  of  qual^cation  from  the 

Budder  ameehs,  as  the  best  means  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  Crovcniment  in  maintainixig 

inviolate  the  solemn  pledge  to  insure  to  iht  natives  of  India  the  enjoyment  of  their  htws  am 

religious  usages  whicn  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  fundamental  enactments  of  the  Madras 

code. 

'4S.  Provided  that  this  most  important  quaHficflrfion  for  the  offi^ 
■umtcmed,  and  none  can  be  promoted  to  that  office  but  such  as  obtaki  a  o^ificate  as  law 
efioerfirom  the  college,  the  Court  ai«  <^  opbncm  that  the  Caxee^ 

relieved  frx)m  the  duty  of  giving  futwas,  oy  the  abolition  of  the  Mahomedan  crimmal  law, 
with  two  pundits  in  tms  courts  will  suffice  for  expounding  the  native  law  in  all  cases  whatever 
MBHi^  ik  die  vacioias  courts  under  diis  preaidenoy,  superior  to  that  of  sudder  ameeii.  The 
situation  of  the  second  mooftee  in  this  court  may  be  abolished  on  a  vacancy,  or  on  his  reaoval 
as  a  sudder  ameen« 

44.  The  remainifl^  law  offio^^  in  the  provinces  will  amount  to  38*.  Of  these  t^o  will 
either  be  promoted  to  the  office  of  native  judge  in  the  southern  division  of  Arcot  and  Ghmtoor 
tcspectivdy,  or  will  succeed  to  the  vacatMtes  caused  intheeataiUishHient  of  this  court  bythese 
aMces  bemg  filled  from  it;  and  the  remaining^  it  is  proposed  to  employ  as  sudder  stapeam, 
onasaiaiy  of  rupees  15e  permeneem,  as  entered  in  tm  foregoing  estnnate,  with  the  adUitiQii 
«f  fees  cm  the  civil  sukstney  may  decide, iobe  raised  fixxn  their  present  limit  of  rupees  760 
to  rupees  S,eM,  as  befi»re  swgested. 

45.  The  proposed  fixed  sakvy  will  lugnent  that  of  tiie  zillah  jpundits  10  rupees^  but  it  will 
diminish  that  of  nine  amongst  the  zillah  csizees,  to  the  exbeut  ot  nmees  7  i,  and  that  of  thitt 
of  them  to  the  extent  of  60  rupees  ;  that  of  the  four  provincial  mooftees  to  the  extent  of  112  } 
roEpeeSy  and  that  of  the  provincial  cazees  and  sudder  moolket  to  the  extatt  of  2M  rupees  per 
nensem.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  two  of  the  provincial  court  caaees  (^ry  old  men  froii 
Bengal)  have  recently  applied  for  superannuation  pensions^  that  two  of  the  other  highest  paid 
Ibm  offices  may  be  selected  for  the  situation  of  native  judge,  and  that  the  fees  on  civil  suits 
of  an  augmented  value,  to  be  decided  by  the  sudder  ameens,  cannot  fail  to  be  considerably 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  to  fear  that  the  aggregate  allowance  proposed  for 
these  officers,  as  sudder  ameens,  will  fell  below  those  hitherto  received  by  tnem  as  law 
officers.  If  in  any  case  it  should,  it  is  submitted  that  the  present  incumbents  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  diffisrence,  as  an  extra  personal  allowance  continued  to  them  alon^. 

,4ft.  Under  this  arraagement  the  class  of  law  students  at  the  college  might,  be  gradually 
reduced  to  five  persons;  and  those  who  are  qualified  there  might  her^dler  be  selected  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  office  oif  sudder  ame^i.       ,  .    . 

47.  The  Court  have  drawn  out  the  annexed  list  of  the  native  establishment  to  be  attached 
to  the  seven  new  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  present  four  provin- 
cial courts  to  be  reduced,  by  the  small  sum  of  rupees  84  per  annum,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
estimate.  But  notwithstanding  the  retention  01  seven  of  the  registrars  as  assistants  to  the 
judges  of  cireuit,  on  the  augmented  allowances  proposed,  and  the  addition  of  two  new  native 
judges  as  directed  by  Government,  the  net  reduction  under  the  arrangements  submitted  by 
this  Court,  will,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  estimate,  eventually  exceed  the  estimate  of  the 
Bengal  Committee  by  rupees  5,110  per  annum. 

48.  To  the  foregoing  review  of  the  changes  contemplated,  and  statement  of  the  saving  esti- 
mated as  eventually  to  result  from  them,  the  Court  are  bound  to  add  the  expression  of  their 
apprehension,  that  the  reforms  proposed  will,  as  foreseen  by  Government,  vastly  increase  the 
labours  and  correspondence  of  this  Court.  The  reduction  of  the  former  zillah  into  auxiliary 
and  native  courts,  which  has  already  partially  been  carried  into  effect,  is  a  mere  change  of 
name  in  the  local  agency,  and  a  diminution  of  expenditure  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  <2m  neither  reduce  the  number  of  crimes  not  otlaw  suits  in  the  provinces;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  business  remains  to  be  done,  by  an  agency  less  competent  and  more  corrupt  than 
that  formerly  employed.  Instead  of  relieving  the  superintending  authority  at  the  presidency, 
as  seems  to  nave  oeen  imagined  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  Bengal^  this  alteration  in  the 
local  agency,  from  the  increased  errors  of  its  greater  inexperience,  and  its  greater  Uability  to 

local 

*  12  in  the  four  provincial  courts, 
24  in  the  twelve  zillah  courts. 
•2  in  Guntoor. 
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local  influence^  partiality  and  abuse,  will  considerably  augment  the  duties  of  this  Court. 
These  changes  are  now  proposed  to  be  carried  still  further,  and  native  agencjr  is  about  to  be 
substituted  for  much  of  the  most  important  remaining  European  authonty  hitherto  devoted 
for  the  last  30  years,  to  the  local  admmistration  of  justice. 

49.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evidently  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  due  adminifl- 
tration  of  justice  to  the  people,  to  strengthen  rather  than  dimimsh  the  superintending  court, 
on  the  efficiency  of  whose  control  the  success  of  these  reforms  essentially  depends.  The 
Court  remark  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  withdraw  from  them  the  aid  of  a  third  judge, 
until  a  vacancy  occurs  ^*  after  the  system  has  come  fairly  into  operation."  But  overwhelmed 
as  they  expect  to  be  by  the  vast  accession  of  appeals  and  increased  correspondence  respecting 
criminal  tnals  and  other  miscellaneous  matter  ukely  to  accrue  from  these  new  arrangements, 
they  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  such  a  change  m  the  authority  of  the  judges  composing 
the  court,  as  appears  most  likely  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  under  the  diffic^ 
ties  to  be  foreseen,  for  which  it  seems  only  prudent  beforehand  to  provide. 

60.  The  Court  accordingly  submit,  that,  as  in  Bengal,  any  single  judge  of  the  Sadder  and 
Foujdarry  Adawlut  be  competent  to  hold  a  court  to  pass  orders,  decrees  and  sentences,  and 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  two  or  more  judges  of  these  courts  respectively,  sub- 
ject to  the  foUovnng  restrictions : 

Bengal  Regulatjon,       First. — ^That  in  criminal  trials,  involving  a  sentence  of  death,  no  sentence  shall  be  passed 
XII.1825,  sec.  8.     except  by  two  concurring  judges. 


Bengalllegulations, 
VIII.  1808;  XIII. 
1810;  XII.  1835. 


Bengal  Regulation, 
XIII.  1810,  cl.  3d, 
sec.  8. 

BeiigalRegulatioDS, 
VIII.  1808,  sec  6; 
XIII.  1810,  sec.  6, 
clause  3d. 


Secondly. — ^That  no  single  judge  be  competent  to  reverse  or  alter  any  order,  decision, 
decree  or  sentence  previously  passed  by  one  or  more  judges  of  the  same  court. 

Thirdly. — ^That  a  single  judge  sitting  alone,  when  of  opinion  that  the  decision,  order  or 
decree  of  any  lower  civil  court,  brought  before  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  should  be  reversed  or 
altered,  or  when  he  does  not  concur  with  the  judge  of  circuit  as  to  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner, 
in  a  trial  of  which  the  record  may  be  submitted  to  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  or  in  the  opinion 
submitted  by  the  judge  of  circuit,  on  any  other  criminal  trial,  respecting  which  a  reference  may 
be  made  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  that  court,  do  not  pass  any  deci^on  until  one  or  more  of 
the  other  judges  can  sit  on  the  question. 

51.  Drafts  of  Regulations  founded  on  the  above  suggestions  are  under  preparatioii,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  Government  so  soon  as  the  orders  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Groveroorin 
Council  on  these  proceedings  may  be  communicated  to  this  Court* 

Ordered  accordingly  that  extracts  from  the  proceeding  be  submitted  for  the  orders  of  the 
Right  Honourable  me  Governor  in  Council,  through  the  secretary  to  Government  in  the 
Judicial  department. 


Estimated  Expense  of  the  Establishment  proposed  for  the  Judge  of  Appeal  and  Grcui 


I  Rupees  per 
Mensem. 


12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1  Sheristadar  -        -        -        -        - 

1  Head  writer         -        -        -        -        - 

2  Writers  (each  20  pagodas  a  month) 

2  Native  writers  (each  10  pagodas  a  month) 
2  Translators  (each  100  rupees  a  month) 

Peons  ------- 


Chobdar 
Duffadar 
Moochee 
Masaljee 
Sweeper 


Total  per  month    -    -  Rs. 


lao 

106 
140 
70 
200 
84 
lOi 
lOi 
lOi 
5i 
4 


770 
7 


5,390 
12 


64,680 
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Court  EstablishfMnt  for  the  Native  Judges. 


Sheristadar  -  -  - 
Record  keeper 
Ghomastahs 

Moonshee    -  -  - 
Administrators  of  oaths 

Delayets      -  -  - 

Duffadar      -  -  - 


1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 

10  Peons 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Shroff 
Masalzee 
Persian  inkmaker 


Government  vakeel 
Nazir  .        -        - 


81  in  number. 


Jail  Establishment. 


1  Jailor  - 

1  Native  doctor 

2  Duffiidars    - 
20  Peons  - 


Rs. 


Bs. 
35 
25 
54 
28 
14 
20 


16 

41 

10 

4 

3 

3 

8 

21 


12 

8 

10 

80 


a.   p. 


III. 

(31.)  Proceedings 
of  Madras  Court  of 
Sudder  Adawlut; 
19  OcL  1830. 


8     - 
8     - 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  approves  of  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits,  RetobtioD  thereon, 
ma  suegested  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sudder  and  Foujdarry 
Adawlut,  above  recorded. 

The  Right  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  approves  and  resolves  to  adopt  the 
^ereral  suggestions  submitted  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  Court's  proceeding  which  are  noted  in 

flie  margin,  but  desires  that  it  may  oe  provided  that  whenever  a  new  judge  of  circuit  shall  11,  13, 14, 15, 16, 

consider  the  dismissal  of  a  head  of  talook  pohce,  or  other  native  police  officer  to  be  necessary,  17,  19,  so,  22,  23, 

he  shall  make  known  the  same  to  the  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  and  communicate  the  ^5*  ^^9  ^9*  d5»  37» 

grounds  of  his  opinion  to  that  officer,  who  will  then  be  required  to  eive  immediate  effect,  in  his  39'  439  44r  45f  4^>  > 

own  name,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  pointed  out  by  the  judge  of  circuit.  *  50* 

The  amount  of  suits  cognizable  by  district  moonsiffii  bein^  raised  to  1,000  rupees,  the 
Sudder  Adawlut  will  be  pleased  to  introduce  into  the  new  Regiuations  either  of  the  provisions 
referred  to  at  the- conclusion  of  the  88th  paragraph  of  their  proceedings  as  they  may  deem 
most  expedient. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  resolve  that  Severamsastry  and 
Takee-oo-deen-Mahomed  Khan  shall  be  appointed  native  judges  at  Guntoor  and  in  the 
southern  division  of  Arcot  respectively. 

The  establishments  proposed  for  the  new  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  and  for  ihe  courts  of 
the  native  judges,  are  sanctioned,  as  detailed  in  the  lists  which  accompanied  the  Court's 
proceedings. 

The  Sudder  and  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  and  submit  with  all  practi- 
cable expedition  drafts  of  such  Regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  arrange- 
ment now  sanctioned,  and  of  any  circular  orders  which  may  require  to  be  addressed  to  uie 
courts  in  the  provinces,  for  their  information  and  guidance  on  the  occasion  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  system. 


(Enclosure.) 

LETTER  fix)m  the  Secretaiy  to  the  Madras  Government  to  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  and 
Foujdarry  Adawlut  at  Madras ;  dated  2d  November  1830. 

Sir, 
I  AM  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  acknowledge  the 
feceipt  of  your  registrar's  letter  of  the  19th  ult.,  and  to  transmit  for  your  information  and 
^iduice,  the  accompanying  extract  fiK)m  the  minutes  of  consultation  under  this  date. 

I  have,  &c. 

(signed)        H.Chamier, 

Secretary  to  Government 


.Letter  from  Madras 
Government  to 
Judges    of   Sudder 
Foujdarry  A  da  wlut ; 
fid  Nov.  1830* 
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.1^1-  (2?.)— Extract  LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil    Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor- 

_  . ".  „ .  &:eneral  in  Council  at  BenqaL  dated  12th  July  1830.     • 

Calcutta  Civil  ^  ^    '  ^ 

dance  ommi  .  ^  j^  ^  »  Remains  for  us  to  state,  as  briefly  fts  the  subject  will  permit,  the  amount  of  the 
.  reduction  iroich  the  Honourable  Court's  Orders  render  it  necessary  to  make,  and  the  mode  by 
which  the  object  may  in  our  judgment  be  best  jtccomplished.  On  one  point  we  would  premise 
a  few  wordsl  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  branches,  the  arrange- 
ments we  propose  are  founded  mainly  on  the  principle  of  substituting  native  for  European  agency 
in  the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  conduct  of  details.  The  expediency  of  acting 
upon  this  principle,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  is  now  generally  admitted ;  and  exj)erience  having 
shown  that  in  no  other  way  can  th^  charges  of  the  administraton  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds,  a  tegard  for  economy  would  alotie  surest  the  policy  of  gradually  raising  the  func- 
tions and  enlarging  the  emolumeiits  of  our  native  feUow  subjects,  even  if  there  were  no 
higher  considerations  to  induce  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do 
not  expect  that  all  the  arrangements  wie  shall  now  venture  to  suggest  can  be  immediately 
effected,  so,  on  the  other,  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  rest  upon  those  arrange- 
ments, as  if  they  carried  the  above  principle  to  its  fullest  possible  extent.  All  authorities  at 
Fort  St.  George  are,  we  understand,  umted  in  opinion  that  an  entire  success  has  followed  the 
plan  of  giving  enlarged  powers  and  better  pay  to  the  district  moonsiffs ;  and  although,  in 
the  permanently  settled  custricts  of  Bengal,  wnere  unfortunately  nothing  is  settled  and  Uttle 
is  known  but  the  government. assessment,  peculiar  difficulties  may  present  themselves,  we  see 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  same  consequences,  will  not  follow  from  the  same  measure :  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  at  all  the  pi'esidencies  the  above-mentioned  principle  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  much  more  extensively  applied.         _  ... 

28.  But  after  all,  until  we  have  secured  a  clear  surplus  appUcable  to  the  payment  of  debt, 
the  main  question  must  ^ways  be,  what  of  the  existing  establishments  can  be  spared  with 
the  least  inconvenience. 

29.  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  and  adopting  the  summary  mode  of  revision  with  which 
we  have  resolved  to  commence,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  following  savings  might  be  made  with 
little  or  no  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

30.  In  several  establishments,  additions  have  been  made  which  are  individually  of  little 
moment,  yet  which  tell  im|)ortantly  in  the  a^gre^te.  In  regard  to  these,  it  is  impossiblie  for 
us  now  to  enter  on  a  detailed  expositicm  i  but  m  the  present  condition  of  the  finances,  it  i^ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  heads  of  offices  will,  in  many  cases,  find  it  quite  practicable  tt» 
do  with  the  same  establishment,  or  at  least  with  an  establishment  of  the  same  expense,  as 
that  which  sufficed  in  1823;  a  discretion  being  given  to  them,  to  distribute  the  amount 
allowed  as  they  may  judge  best,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  we  proposed  in  the  case 
of  cqpyists,  via.  that  there  should  be  an  average  and  a  maximum  of  pay  not  to  be  exceeded; 
and  we  would  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  if 
you  were  pleaaed  to  instruct  your  priwte  secretary  to  revise  his  own  establishment  on  thk 
principle. 

Political   Residen-       ^^  ^^  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  civil  establishments,  we  are 

cies  and  Agencies.     abundanUv  sensible  of  the  peculiar  reserve  widi  which  it  behoves  us  to  declare  our  senthr 

ments.    But  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  submit  what  has  occurred  to  us ;  and  it  most  ba 

superfluous  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  this  report  by  any  lengthened  explanation  of  the  grounds  of 

9ttr  opinions,  or  by  any  studied  disavowal  of  dogmatism  m  maintaining  them. 

33.  Supposing  that  we  are  not  to  exercise  a  minute  interference  wmi  the  internal  adminis* 
tration  of  foreign  States,  we  should  imagine  that  the  residents  at  Hydrabad,  Gwalior  and 
Nagpore,  might  do  with  one  assistant. 

34.  At  Lucknow,  where  the  necessity  of  interfering  Is  perhaps  most  urgent,  and  the  r^bi^ 
to  interfere  is  clearest,  the  resident  has  no  more  than  one  assistant. 

35.  If  this  principle  be  adopted,  there  will  result  the  following  saving : 

Owalior,  dd  Assistant    ------  R$.  600 

Nagpore        ditto          -        -        -        -        •        -  600 

Military  Assistant          ---...-  .  47a 

Hydrabad,  2d  Assistant          -        -        -        -        -  674 

extra  ditto             »        -        -        .        •  333 


2,635 
12 


Per  Annum        -    ^    S.  R$.  91,620 


86.  At  Indore,  the  resident  being  also  opium  i^ent,  and  having,  we  belieiFe,  a  great  many 
people  ^to  deal  with,,  will  requnre  more  assistance;  but  be  m^t,  we  ^ould  think,  do  wiw 
two,  and  spare  the  third  and  extra  asfiastants*     Hence  a  further  saving  of  Ji&  10,033. 

37.  The  assistants  at  Delhi  being  available  for  general  purposes  in  all  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, any  decision  regarding  them  will  better  be  taken  when  the  estabhshment  oS 
covenanted  oncers  is  generally  revised. 

38.  But  of  the  political  agents  under  Delhi,  we  should  doubt  whether  that  at  Jyepore 
should  be  maintained,  unless  the  Government  of  that  State  be  desirous  of  having  the  advice 
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mi  a  British  ©flker ,  and  be  witting  to  p«jr  fcr  it,  •«  the  Kiurtpore  State  now  does  fiwr  the  * 

agent  with  it.    We  Hught  thus  efieet  a  tayiiig  of  Mi.  45/44a.  HI. 

9a.  We  aie  abo  dkpMed  to  think  that  HSb  political  agent  at  Loodiana  might  be  spared :  ■■    ' 

«De  agent  ought  afmarentty  to  suffice  fi>r  all  pnrpoeefl  connected  with  the  conntrr  to  the  (^')  letter  from  - 
north-west  of  tte  Delhi  territory,  on  tkis  side  the  Sutleej,  as  well  as  for  tbe  adjastment  ^®"^?}!'Jf®  °°  ^*^^ 
of  anj  qaeations  arising  between  us  and  Runjeet  Sing  that  would  not  better  be  immediately  ^^Dluhments, 
taken  up  by  the  resident  at  Delhi.     It  is  remarked  indeed,  by  the  Court  of  Direetors*,  that  fg  j^y  18^0 
this  chieftaon,  with  whom  we  haye  no  resident,  is  the  one  with  whom  matters  stand  on  the  ^     ^  ' 

most  satisfiBictcay  footing.  ^  Despatch  39  Feb. 

40.  From  the  discontmaance  of  the  Loodiana  office^  a  saving  wouki  result  of  £#.  19,89B«    iS^Qy  V^^^^  i<>* 

4L.  Farther,  it  appears  to  be  questionable  whether  the  adyantages  of  having  separate 
agents  at  Oodupore  and  Sirowee  are  commensurate  with  the  expense,  Rs.  70,506 ;  and  with 
this  impresflion,  we  submit  to  your  Lcffdship  in  Council  the  expediency  of  discontinuing 
tiK)ee  fi&ce&. 

42»  Under  the  Malwa  nndency,  your  Lordship  has  akeady  abolished  the  agencies  of 
Kanthul  and  Baueeer,  and  tkat  of  6opawur;  and  if  the  principle  of  coneolidation  aiMl 
setrenc&ment  could  be  carried  further  with  advantage,  we  presume  it  would  have  been  done« 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  officers  must  be  emplojred,  until  the  question  of 
mtorferenee  or  non-interferenee  be  definitively  settled.  But  it  has  doubtless  already 
oecuned  to  your  Lordship  in  Council^  that  the  mere  &et  that  the  agents  are  busy  »  no 
proof  that  fliey  are  wanted ;  had  we  one  with  every  petty  chief,  or  in  every  village,  they 
would  probably  find  or  make  business..  The  expediency  01  retaining  the  detached  pergnn- 
■nhs  thieit  are  under  the  agent  of  Nimar,  seems  to  be  partrcularly  deserving  of  inquiry ;  and 
also,  whether  the  duties  of  that  officer,  with  or  without  the  revenue  management  of  those 
peTgimsahs,  might  not  be  undertaken  by  the  authorities  in  Candeish. 

48.  We  have  already  in  a  separate  letter  submitted  to  Government  the  question,  how  far 
it  ia  necessary  or  expraient  to  maintain  the  irregular  troops  employed  in  that  part  of  India 
ai  the  charee  of  the  British  Gbviramment. 

44.  Of  the  provincial  battalions,  three  have  already  been  disbanded ;  the  res<dution  to 
didband  another  has  been  tak^i ;  and  the  ex{)edieney  of  maintaining  the  others  will  be 
separately  eonaidered  with  Deference  to  the  military  mee  which  they  have  been,  partly  at 
least,  intended  to  supersede.  In  the  mean  time,  we  venture  to  assume  it  as  certain,  that 
tiie  dmige  will,  at  l^i^  be  brought  down  to  the  standard  of  1823,  and  this  with  a  full 
provi»Qn  for  any  burkundazes  that  may  be  hired  to  replace  the  provincials.  Hence  a 
saving  of  Rs.  6,14,226,  according  to  the  auditor's  book,  wd  of  Rs.  ^36,071,  according  to 
the  receipts  and  disbursemoits  of  182>-28. 

62.  The  increase  in  the  establishments  for  administering  justice  in  the  interior  of  the  Judicial  Depart* 
country,  arises,  it  will  be  percaved,  chiefly  fipom  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  of  mcnt. 
circuit,  the  establishment  of  a  zillah  court,  at  Futtehpore,  and  the  creation  of  various  ma^s^ 
trades  formerly  combined  with  the  office  of  civil  mdge ;  much  too  of  the  increase  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Revenue  department  would  appear  to  have  been  suggested  with  a 
view  to  objects  properly  belonging  to  the  Judicial  department ;  and  it  appears  to  us  clear 
that  the  revenue  establishments  may  be  made  most  importantly  to  subserve  to  purposes  of 
police.  Indeed,  in  this  country,  the  two  departments  can  scarcely  be  considered  apart ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  revise  the  establishments  of  both  jointly.  Considerable  as  tfie 
mcrease  has  been,  both  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  establishments,  it  seems  to  us  certain 
"Biat  without  some  change  of  system  the  former  will  be  still  further  enlarged.  From  all 
quarters  there  is  a  cry  tnat  arrears  of  business  are  accumulating,  and  that  justice  is  denied 
or  delayed.  Accordingly,  though  insolvency  be  staring  us  in  the  face,  yet  within  these  few 
weeks  a  magistrate  has  been  appointed  to  Juanpore;  and  the  coUectorship  of  Beerbhoom, 
which,  looking  only  to  revenue  purposes,  we  should  certainly  have  proposed  to  abohsh,  has 
had  the  magistracy  united  to  it.  yft  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  if  the  existing  system 
be  maintained,  Gk)vemment  will  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  separate  magis^ 
trate  to  every  district  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa  and  Benares,  and  that  the 
civil  courts  will  yet  fkil  to  satisfy  the*  just  claims  of  the  people  for  prompt  and  efficient 
administration  of^^ justice.  Assuming  then' that  a  change  must  oe  made,  and  that  the  princi* 
pies  of  such  change  shall  be  the  substitution  as  far  as  safely  practicable  of  native  for  Euro- 
pean agency ;  there  will  remain  the  question,  how  that  principle  is  best  to  be  applied.  Chi 
grounds  which  we  have  briefly  stated  in  our  report  relative  to  die  establishment  of  Fort  St.  Appendix  (20.) 
George,  and  on  which,  as  diey  appear  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  we  need  not  enlarge, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  native  judges: 
ultimately,  we  are  of  opinion,  the  primary  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  ought  to  be  confided 
to  them ;  the  main  business  of  the  European  judges  being  to  see  that  there  is  no  failure  of 
iustice  through  their  neglect  or  corruption,  and  their  interference  in  individual  cases,  whether 
by  appeal  or  otherwise,  oeitig  limited  to  what  is  requisite  for  this  purpose.  In  the  criminal 
department,  also,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  native  judges  might  be  extensively  employed 
with  general  advantage ;  the  European  officer  seeing  in  all  serious  cases  that  the  orders 
passed  had  nothing  unjust  and  improper  on  the  face  of  them,  before  they  were  carried  into 
execution:  and  both  in  that  department,  and  in  the  police,  the* quantity  of  business  might, 
we  conceive,  be  very  conaderably  abridged,  and  the  cause  of  the  people  promoted,  if  the 
wishes  of  the  community  were  more  consulted  in  regard  to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 
minor  offences.  Pursuing  these  principles,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  justice  might  oe  fully  provided  for,  not  only  without  any  increase, 
but  with  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  European  disteict  judges,  and  that  the  interven- 
tion of  an  appellate  court  between  those  judges  and  the  Sudder  Court  might  be  wholly 
'75*.  e  e  a  .-  dispensed 
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"— — "■*— ~        dispensed  with ;  ultimately,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  one  Europeaa 
III.  court  will  suffice  for  several  districts,  but  the  change  must  of  course  be  efiected  gradnalfy. 

^  Calcutta  Civil  53.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  very  desirable  to  separate,  as  fieir  as  possible,  the  magisterial  and 

FinaDceConunittee.  judicial  functions ;  the  principle,  therefore^  of  the  arrangements  which  have  already  with  this 
view  been  adopted  more  or  less  extensively,  at  all  the  presidencies,  has  our  full  concurrence; 
and  we  presume,  that  wherever  the  office  of  district  judge  is  separated  from  that  of  magis- 
trate, the  expediency  of  relieving  the  latter  from  much  of  the  duty  which  magistrates  in 
Bengal  are  now  required  to  perform  as  criminal  judges,  will  be  recognised. 

64.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  office  of  magistrate  shall  be  generally  united  with 
that  of  collector;  or  whether,  keeping  them  distinct,  we  shall  endeavour  to  diminish  and 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  public  charges,  by  reducing  the  number  and  pay  of  the  officers 
employed. 

55.  Now,  as  far  as  the  magistrates  are  concerned,  looking  to  the  extent  and  reputed  popu- 
lation of  the  several  districts,  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  the  existing  offices  ccmld 
be  expediently  abolished  without  providing  another  similarly  superintended  by  an  European 
functionaryr  For  anxious  as  we  are  to  see  natives  employed  in  offices  of  importance  and 
liberal  emolument,  it  would  not,  we  conceive,  be  prudent,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  place 
them  in  situations  to  which  there  belongs  any  large  discretionary  authority ;  and  the  magis- 
terial functions  must  therefore,  we  think,  be  for  the  most  part  confined  to  European  officers, 
so  long  as  our  scheme  of  civil^administration  partakes  so  lai^gely  as  it  now  does,  of  the  spirit 
of  a  despotic  and  military  government.' 

56.  In  the  districts  in  which  the  government  revenue  is  not  yet  fixed  in  perpetuity,  the 
same  considerations  would  prevent  us  from  suggesting  any  considerable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  collectors ;  since  in  such  districts  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
officers,  and  that  discretion  can  be  properly  exercised  only  by  one  possessing  minute  local 
knowledge. 

57.  In  the  Lower  Provinces,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  collection  is  concerned,  a 
native  tehsildar  might,  we  think,  in  many  districts  take  the  place  of  the  European  officer; 
and  when  the  judicial  establishment  shall  be  strengthened  and  reformed, 'by  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  native  courts,  and  duly  regulating  those  of  the  European  judges,  it  will  not, 
we  conceive,  be  necessary  to  continue  to  collectors  in  those  provinces  the  judicial  powers 
which  they  now  exercise ;  still,  however,  there  would  remain  some  duties  which  it  might  not 
be  altogether  safe  to  confide  to  natives,  excepting  under  the  immediate  control  of  an 
European  officer :  and  even  in  the  Lower  Provinces  we  should  anticipate  considerable  advan- 
tage from  the  union  of  revenue  and  mi^sterial  functions. 

58.  Against  this  arrangement  we  have  as  yet  heard  only  one  material  objection,  not 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  position  in  which  Government  and  its  revenue  officers 
stand  towards  the  people ;  viz.  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  Government  to  find 
employment  for  indolent  or  ignorant  men,  without  greater  public  inconvenience  than  is  now 
experienced  from  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  collector.  But  this  is  an  alignment 
which,  at  the  present  moment  especially,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  us  serionsly  to 
cmswer. 

59.  In  the  unsettled  districts,  we  consider  the  proposed  union  of  duties  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  possible  considerations,  tl^  measure  being  indeed  in  our  judgment 
quite  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  either  department.  We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  grcmnds  on  which  we  hold  this  opinion,  die 
Supreme  Government  having  itself  in  many  instances  admitted  the  principle,  and  the 
arrangements  adopted  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  being  founded 
upon  it.  We  should  indeed  do  little  more  than  repeat  ai^uments  already  doubtless  fruniliar 
to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  those  especially  so  freauently  urged  by  the  late  Sir  Tlioinas 
Munro;  and  referring  to  the  papers  already  on  recora,  in  which  the  matter  is  discussed,  we 
venture,  with  this  general  declaration  of  our  views,  to  assume,  th^t  if  the  union  of  the  c^ces 
of  collector  and  magistrate  be  an  economical  arrangement,  it  is  one  which  ought  on  other 
grounds  also  to  be  adopted. 

60.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  by  adopting  such  an  arrangement,  a  large  savii^  of 
expense  may  be  effected,  several  magistracies  may  be  abolished,  and  the  number  of  judges 
also  may  be  diminished.  We  assume,  as  already  intimated,  that  European  agency  is  never 
to  be  employed  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  justify;  that  the  proper  function 
of  the  covenanted  civil  servants  of  the  Government  is  control  and  direction,  not  execution ; 
that  details  are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  left  to  the  natives,  and  that  we  are  never  to  waste 
our  labour  in  attempting  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  when  we  can  succeed  in  causing 
it  to  be  done  as  well  or  better  by  the  people  themselves.  We  also  assume  that  the  integrity 
of  the  hedd  native  officers  shall  be  secured  by  adequate  pay  and  well-defined  responsibility. 
By  this  system  we  are  satisfied  that  the  burthen  of  the  collectors'  duties  may  be  so  reduced 
as  to  leave  them  ample  leisure  for  those  of  the  magistracy,  if  the  latter  be  properly  reg^* 
lated.  Further,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  the  distnct  judges  be  relieved  from  magistral 
functions,  and  from  the  cognizance  of  original  civil  suits,  and  that  of  the  less  important 
criminal  cases,  their  authority  may  be  so  mr  extended  as  not  <mly  wholly  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  courts  of  appeal,  but  as  to  enable  Government  to  relieve  the 
revenue  commissioners  from  the  duty  of  holding  the  sessions  except  in  special  cases ;  and  if 
the  ordinary  duties  of  those  commissioners  be  restricted  to  that  of  controlling  the  magis- 
trates and  collectors,  their  number  may  certainly  be  reduced  without  any  sacrifice  <^ 
efficiency. 

Vide  Appendix,  61.  With  the  above  views,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a  Schedule  of  the  establishments  of 

No.  3,  MS.  ColUc^  covenanted  civil  servants,  by  which  we  would  propose  that  the  administration  of  the  Reffu- 
twn.  ^  j^tjott 
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.lalkm  provinces,  and  of  the  Dehli  territory,  should  be  conducted.    The  Ceded  Territories  on    .         ttt         * 
the  Nerbudda,  and  our  more  recent  acquisitions,  we  shall  hereafter  separately  consider.     If 
the  plan  accordii^to  which  the  Schedule  has  been  preparwi  is  adopted,  a  saving  will  be  /^.  x  TTTI     J. 

*  effected  in  the  offices  now  superintended  by  covenanted  civil  servants  to  the  extent  of  Committee  oncTvil 
Ri.  10,20,940,  independently  ot  the  courts  of  appeal,  from  the  abolition  of  which  a  further  Establishmeuts 
saving  of  Rs.  6,73,009  will  result.  Bengal ;  ' 

62.  The  last  measure  would  render  it  necessary  either  to  have  an  additional  Sudder  Court,  *^  ^"v  1830. 
-or  to  add  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  court.    The  latter  arrangement,  we  think,  is  Court  of  Sudder  ^ 

decidedly  preferable,  so  long  at  least  as  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Dewanny  and  Fooj* 
"Government;  and  although  we  see  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  ^"7  Adawlut. 
make  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Sudder  Board,  and  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium,  sufficient  to  meet  ttie  increase  in  the  Sudder  Court,  we  deem  it  prudent  and  proper 
at  present  to  allow  170,000  Rs.  on  that  account. 

63.  We  have  already,  in  our  Report  relative  to  Madras,  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Registrars  of  Zillah 

•  office  of  registrars,  persuade  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  objectionable  to  employ  under  that  Courts, 
name  very  young  men  as  judges,  according  to  the  system  now  followed.     We  have  not  over- 
looked the  reasons  that  might  be  ur^ed  against  the  proposition,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
registrars  were  employed  as  ministenal  officers  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  code 

-of  1793.  We  admit  that  registrars  might  be  very  useful  to  the  judges  m  seeing  that  all  pre- 
scribed forms  are  observed,  and  especially  the  essential  rule  which  requires  that  parties  snail 
be  brought  distinctly  to  issue,  in  superintending  the  execution  of  orders  and  decrees,  in  making 
local  inquiries,  in  preserving  the  records,  in  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  a  variety  of 
matters  that  will  otherwise  occupy  much  of  the  judges  time.  They  might  also,  perhaps,  be 
employed  in  advocating  pauper  suits,  and  conducting  the  suits  of  the  great  pauper,  Govern- 
ment. In  some  cases,  too,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  direct  them  to  sit  with  the  chief 
native  judges  as  witnesses  and  reporters  of  their  proceedings,  and  generally  they  might  be 
useful  as  the  staffer  secretaries  of  the  judges,  being  also  available  for  occasional  vacancies 
ia  other  departments. 

64.  These  objects,  however,  are  not  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  clearly  more  neces- 
sary that  the  collectors  and  magistrates  should  have  the  aid  of  assistants  of  some  standing, 
than  that  judges  should  have  registrars.  Such  assistants,  in  the  unsettled  countries  especially, 
or  in  the  nvmagement  of  the  particular  estates  in  districts  permanently  settled,  will  have  the 
best  possible  training  for  any  line  of  duty  to  which  they  may  be  destined ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
he  impossible  to  have  both  registrars  to  the  courts  and  principal  assistants  to  collectors  and 
ma^trates,  without  inordinately  increasing  the  number  of  civil  servants,  and  consuming  the 
Aiims  that  had  better  be  appropriated  to  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  native 

,  Judges  adequately  paid,  we  conclude  that  the  office  of  registrar  ought  to  be  abolished  here 
as  at  Madras. 

65.  The  native  judges  of  Bengal  appear  to  be  in  general  underpaid.     The  moonsiffs  Native  Judges, 
especially,  being  in  several  districts  far  too  numerous,  appear  in  many  instances  to  receive  a 

miserable  pittance,  and  their  time  is  often  taken  up  in  mere  executive  duties  which  a  common 
mohurrir  might  discharge.  These  defects  of  the  system  seem  to  admit  of  easy  remedy,  and 
me  doubt  not  that,  with  Uberal  p«iy,  an  ample  supply  of  good  native  judges  will  soon  be  at 
the  command  of  Government.  But  of  course,  in  the  application  of  what  we  would  suggest 
onder  this  head,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  proceed  gradually  and  with  caution,  the  general 
scheme  being  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  every  fit  opportunity  being  taken  of  adopting  it, 
zillah  by  zilkh,  with  modifications  suggested  by  local  circumstances,  but  no  attempt  l:^ing 
made  to  enforce  an  unnatural  uniformity,  or  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  fit  instruments. 

66.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  native  judges  woula  be  sufficiently  remunerated,  if  upon  an 
average  they  received  Rs,  2,600  per  annum ;  and  a  gradation  of  emolument  being  desirable, 
independently  of  differences  of  function,  we  wo.uld  recommend  that  the  highest  rate  of  pay 
he  Rs.  6,000,  and  the  lowest  Rs.  1,200. 

67.  For  the  trial  of  civil  suits  of  inconsiderable  value,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  have  some 
stationed  in  the  interior  at  the  districts;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  advisable  to  carry  this 
principle  so  far  as  has  sometimes  been  proposed,  under  the  notion  of  giving  every  one  justice 
at  his  own  home ;  and  this  opinion  we  hold  not  on  considerations  of  economy  alone.  The 
great  object,  we  ponceive,  is  to  secure  the  prompt  decision  of  cases,  the  settlement  of  which 
can  only  be  expected  through  the  intervention  of  a  court  If  that  be  accomplished,  and  if 
all  unnecessary  detention  of  parties  and  witnesses  be  avoided,  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
<;ourt  from  the  residence  of  those  engaged  in  litigation,  will  not  be  severely  felt    The  strength 

'  of  the  establishment  ought  therefore,  we  think,  to  be  settled  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  districts,  though  extent  will  also  properly  form  an  item  in  the 
adjustment ;  and  if  the  districts  of  the  least  extent  and  thinnest  population  be  divided  into 
four  or  five  divisions,  and  the  most  populous  and  extensive  into  eight  or  nine,  there  will  not, 
we  imagine,  be  any  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  distance. 

68.  Civil  suits,  in  which  any  consiaerable  amount  of  property  may  be  at  stake,  as  well  as 
all  criminal  cases  (excepting  tnose  of  the  highest  description),  should,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  tried  at  the  Sudder  station,  unless  where  the  parties  may  prefer  one  of  the  pergunnah 
courts.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  expedient  to  employ  tne  head  native  juages  in  the 
trial  of  appeals  fi'om  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  native  tnbunals :  and  generally  we  may 

-observe  that,  the  European  judge  being  chiefly  useful  for  purposes  of  control,  the  plan  of 
ordering  new  trials,  and  of  refernng  cases  decided  by  one  native  judge  to  the  judgment  of  two 
or  more,  and  questions  of  fact  to  juries,  should  oe  adopted  as  fiur  as  possible.     But  into 

'these  details  it  is  foreign  from  our  present  purpose  to  enter;  and  in  submitting  the  Schedule 
734.  e  e  3  of 
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jf  I  of  establishment,  we  do  so  of  course  with  the  fiiU  expectatioQ  that  considerable  modificatkm^ 

,  ^'  m  its  several  parts  may  be  found  necessary. 

c  1    ttTr*  *!  ^^'  '^^^^g  ^  ^^  reputed  superficies  and  populaticxi  of  the  several  districts  of  this  pre- 

ftnanceCummittee.  **^®^^y>  *^  ^^  extent  of  the  civil  and  criminal  business,  as  shown  in  the  statemaits  fumishHsd 
by  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  it  appears  to  us  that  flie  number  of  native 
judges  will  need  to  vary  from  eight  to  12.  For  a  few  places  in  Bengal  18  may  be  required,  and 
m  some  of  the  western  districts  six  ma^  possibly  suffice.  One-third^  or  thereabouts^  we  sup- 
pose to  be  em^Joyed  at  the  Sudder  station ;  the  remainder  at  convenient  places  in  the  intenor 
ctf  the  several  districts ;  and  as  i^  as  we  can  venture  to  decide  on  a  matter  in  which  some 
latitude  must  of  course  be  allowed^  the  wants  of  the  people  would  be  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  employment  in  the  districts  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  *  of  415  native  judges.  The 
9cale  of  emoluments  might,  we  conceive,  be  advantageously  adjusted  as  follows : 


Vide  Appeudix« 
No.5  4  9,itf5, 
CoOeciion. 


..,„    , 

WImm  6  are 
wanted. 

Where  8  are 
wanted. 

Where  9  are 
wanted. 

Where  10  are 
wanted. 

Where  13  are 
wanted. 

Where  15  are 
wasted. 

Where  18  ace 
wanted. 

At6,ooop'an. 

-  4,8oo  ditto 

-  3,ooo  ditto 

-  l,8oo  ditto 

-  1,300  ditto 

t,— 6,000 
1,—  3»ooo 

3,—  3.600 
3,—  3,400 

1,— 6,000 
3,~  6,000 

3,—  6,400 

3,—  3,400 

I, —  6,000 
1,-  4,800 
1,—  3,000 
3,-5,400 
3r-  $fioo 

1,—  6,000 
1,~  4,800 
3,—  6,000 
3*—  5>400 
3,—  3,600 

3,-13,000 
3, —  6,000 

4.—  7>2oo 
4,—  4,800 

3,-13,000 
3,—  9,000 
5!—  o^ooo 

3, — l8/X)0 

3»—  9^000 
6,-10,800 
6,—  7,300 

Total  .    . 

6,-15,000 

8,-19,800 

9, — 33,800 

10, — 35,800 

13,-30,000 

I6»— 3^»ooo 

18,-45,000 

Average    - 

3,500 

2,475 

2,533 

3,580 

•,500 

3,40a 

3,6» 

70.  If  this  scale  of  emolument  be  adopted,  the  ag^egate  pay  of  the  officers  in  question 
may  be  stated  at  Rs,  10,37,500,  being  Rs.  3,07,500  f  m  excess  of  the  sums  now  received  by 
the  sudder  ameens  and  moonsiffs  in  uieir  judicial  capacities. 

71.  It  has,  we  understand,  been  proposed  to  employ  a  considerably  lai^er  number,  and  to 
give  higher  pay ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  that  in  estimatmg  tne  wants  of  the  countrr 
we  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  suits  now  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  zilkft 
judges  and  collectors  are  generally  such  as  to  admit  of  eas^  determination;  it  appearing 
that  the  judge  of  Burdwan  decided  more  than  5,000  such  suits  m  one  year.  The  possibility 
of  our  requirmg  a  larger  establishment  ought  however  to  be  kept  in  mind,  as  one  of  many 
obvious  reasons  for  carrying  our  proposals  of  retrenchment  elsemiere  beyond  the  immediata 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  salanes  above  detailed  have  been  adopted  by  us,  aftmr  a  carefiif 
consideration  of  prices  and  the  wages  of  labour,  with  relefence  to  the  duties  on  which  we 
stippose  the  native  judges  to  be  immediately  employed.  If  hereafter  they  shall  take  the  pkue 
of  zillah  judges,  or  if  the  importance  of  their  functions  slmll  ba  otherwise  matexialljF 
enlarged,  it  will  of  course  be  right  to  reconsider  thar  daixiis  to  increased  emolnmeiit& 

72.  We  shall  separately  report  on  the  native  establishments  in  the  Revenue  and  PohcB 
departments.  At  present  we  shall  only  remark  that  it  seons  to  us  to  be  of  die  hi^iefit 
importance  that  the  collectors,  those  in  the  unsettled  districts  emedally,  ahoiild  have 
efficient  servants,  and  that  for  this  purpose  their  head  men  should,  as  at  Madras^  be 
liberally  paid.  This  is  equally  desirable  whether  coUecters  are  ta  be  magistBatea  or  not; 
but  it  wul  certamly  beyond  any  other  measure  tend  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
Kkely  to  oppose  the  plan  of  uniting  the  two  offices ;  for  a  good  dkeristadar  and  a  well- 
ordered  system  of  record  will  render  the  collector's  superintenid^ce  eomparatively  easy. 

73.  The  pay  of  our  tiehsildars  may,  we  see  reas(m  to  think,  be  so  regulated  as  to  pro* 
vide  a  fund  for  the  increase  we  should  propose  to  the  sheristadars ;  and  i^  as  is  desirable  oa 
grounds  often  and  unanswerably  urged  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  former  have  the  charge 
of  the  police  within  their  divisions,  we  shall  be  able,  we  hope,  without  uDdae  paxBimony,  to 
effisct  a  certain  saving  in  the  native  establishments.  This  point,  however,  we  propose  to 
consider  separately. 

74.  Besides  the  offices  mentioned  in  the  Schedtde,  there  is  a  commisucmer  finr  the  Sunder- 
bunds ;  which  appointment,  now  that  the  boundary  has  been  settled,  ought  to  cease,  and  the 
duties  be  transferred  to  the  collector  and  salt  i^ent  of  the  24  Pergunnehs,  and  the  other 
collectors  whose  districts  touch  the  Simderbunds. 

7&  The 


♦  Upper  Provinces 
Lower  ditto 


1^9 

386 


Total 


-    -    415 


t  Aggregate  present  allowances  of  Sudder  Ameens  and  Moonsifi 
Aggregate  of  proposed  allowances  ^0  native  Judges       .        «        - 

Excess    - 


-  7,30,000 

-  10.37,500 


3,07,500 
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75.  The  revenue  surveyors  ought^  we  think,  to  be  reduced  and  employed  merely  as  topo- 
graphical surveyors,  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  tiieir  supenntendence  will  ensure 
economy  and  accuracy  in  the  field  measurements,  which  are  indispensable  to  anything  like  .     .  j         - 
a  real  settlement  of  the  country.     On  this  subject  the  surveyor-general  is  understood  to  be  o^mittee  M^Civil 
preparing  a  report,  and  we  shall  reserve  it,  therefore^  for  future  consideration.  -     Establishments 

76.  The  special  commissioners,  acting  under  Regulation  IIL  1828,  must  of  course  be  Bengal;  ' 
considered  as  holding  tempmury  and  contingent  appointments.     If  they  do  nothing  that  12  July  1830. 
could  not  be  done  by  the  ordinary  courts  equally  well  and  cheaply,  of  course  they  should 

cease ;  and  however  well  they  may  perform  their  duty,  and  however  lar^  may  be  the  exteat 
of  property  coofirmed  through  their  judgments  to  Government  or  individuals,  we  should  b^ 
disposed  to  think  that  theestablishinent  of  a  good  judicial  system  would  render  unnecessary 
any  such  special  tribimals.  It  is  to  be  obser^d,  bowever,  that  the  duty  is  of  a  kind  whica 
it  would  be  rath^  radi  at  present  to  entrust  to  native  judges.  We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  . 
to  take  credit  for  any  saving  under  this  head ;  but  we  would  suggest  for  consideration  the 
expediency  of  employing  several  of  the  officers  who  may  become  supernumerary  on  the  abcdif 
tion  of  the  offices  proposed  to  be  abolished,  as  commissioners  in  districts  where  there  is  now 
no  special  ccnnmision,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  land  fraudulently  alienated  is  said  to  be 
large.  This  suggestion  would  equally  apply  to  MadraB  and  Bombay,  where  the  enam  lands 
Keem  to  be  very  extensive. 


(23.)^LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  CSvil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  14th  June  1880. 

My  Lord, 

1.  The  marine  establishment  under  the  Government  of  Bombay  will  form  the  subject 
<3(f  our  predent  Report.  According  to  the  method  hitherto  pursued,  we  furnish  a  compara^ 
tive  statement  01  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  disbursements  in  this  department  for 
1828-24  and  1828-29,  exhibiting  an  excess  of  2i«.  6,62,982,  exclusive  of  steamers,  in  the 
latter  year.  We  also  insert  below  the  charges  from  1815-16  to  1828-29,  and  those  esti- 
mated for  1829-30  and  1830-31  *. 

2.  In  submitting  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  our  remarks  upon  this  branch  of  expenditure, 
it  is  not  necessary,  we  apprehend,  to  describe  the  several  changes  which  the  Bombay  marine 
has  undergone  at  different  peripds,  much  less  io  enter  into  a  narrative  of  the  long  and 
honourable  pubUc  services  which  they  have  performed,  and  which  have  recently  been  marked 
in  a  special  manner  by  the  privilege  conferred  on  the  officers  of  taking  rank  with  those  of 
tbe  Hoyal  navy;  for  these  topics  could  not  materially  assist  the  immediate  object  of  our 
inquiry,  which  is  to  fix  the  extent  of  maritime  force  indispensably  necessary  to  be  ip^^int^infld 
hy  the  Honourable  Company  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  present  times. 

3«  At  an  early  stage  01  our  investigation  we  endeavoured  Xo  ascertain,  in  consequence  of 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  had  previously  passed  between  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment and  the  Government  of  Bombay,  whetner  the  exclusive  employment  of  His  Majesty's 
ships  would  prove  less  expen^ve  than  those  of  the  Indian  navy  (the  designation  now  directed 
to  be  applied  to  the  Bombay  marine) ;  but  the  answer  of  Rear-admiral  (Ssige  did  not  lead  us 
to,  expect  any  diminution  ot  expense,  supposing  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  distinct  force  for 
the  Persian  Gulf  service.  As  the  correspondence  with  the  acuniral  passed  through  the  medium 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  we  do  not  enclose  a  copy  of  it  on  this  occasion. 

4.  Your  Lordship  in  Council  is  aware  that  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  a 
despatch  dated  the  1st  of  October  1827,  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  directed  that  the 
establishment  for  the  Indian  navy  should  in  future  consist  of  twelve  vessels : 

1  firigat^ 


(33.) — Letter  from 
Committee  on 
Indian  Navy; 
14  June  1830. 


*  Statement  of  the  Charges  of  the  Bombay  Marine  from  1815-16  to  1830-31. 


784. 


YEARS. 

Local  Cbarg^. 

STORES. 

TOTAL. 

1815-16 

10,27,502 

iiM  r 

sal 

10,37,502 

1816-17 

9.53,696 

9,53,696 

1817-18 

11,28,518 

11.28,518 

1818-19 

io,9«,593 

io,9a,593 

1819-20 

12^7,649 

13^47^9 

1820-11 

13,38,200 

13,38,200 

1821-33 

12,96,344 

12,96,344 

1822-23 

11,45,957 

1M5,967 

1823-24 

10,81,509 

77,830 

i».59.33d 

1824-25 

10,96,507 

77,300 

">89,257 

1825-26 

14,70,228 

68,609 

16,44,615 

1826-27 

14,44,155 

2,71,813 

J7,»5,968 

1827^8 

18,79,421 

■      9,6a,8o4 

21,42,845 

1B28-29 

16,15,042 

»,07,247 

18,22,269 

Estimate  1829-30  - 

17,26,000   • 

»i96,900 

19,211,900 

1 830-31 

15103,700 

SyS  3,200 

»  7»«»»900 

ee  4 
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-j|.  1  frigate  (the  Hastings)    -    of  "30  guns. 

^^^*  3  sloops  -        -        -     each  of  24     - 

4  ditto     -        -        -      ditto     16     - 

2ditto^    •        •         -       ditto     10      - 

2  steamers        -        -      ditto      6     - 

We  have  not  found  any  information  on  record  to  enable  us  to  discover  the  precise  reasoi^ 
which  led  the  Honourable  Court  to  order  the  above  scale  of  force  to  be  maintained,  except 
the  one  assigned  in  their  despatch,  "  to  promote  the  eflSciency  of  the  Indian  n^vy ;"  neither 
does  it  appear  on  record  that  any  inefficiency  had  been  experienced,  or  that  any  calculation 
of  expense  was  made  in  reference  to  the  proposed  scale :  upon  comparing  this  number  anci 
class  of  vessels,  however,  virith  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  composing  the  marine  wh&k 
the  despatch  in  question  arrived,  a  list  of  which  we  hiave  inserted  below  *,  it  will  be  seai  byr 
your  Lordship  in  Council  that  the  scale  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Court  is  much  larger, 
and  would  consequently  be  much  more  expensive,  than  that  existing  in  1828. 

5.  In  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  the  31st  December  1829,  the  Honourable  Court 
informed  the  Government  oi  Bombay  that,  in  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of 
India,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at  Uberty  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  24-gun  vessel^ 
and  that  every  expenditure  that  could  be  avoided  or  postponed,  without  great  detriment  to^ 
the  service,  must  oe  abstained  from.  They  further  added,  "  we  conclude  that  the  Bengal 
Government  will  have  transferred  to  you  the  Enterprize  steamer,  and  that  the  Hastings 
frigate  will  have  been  also  returned  to  you ;  and  we  should  hope  that  by  the  addition  of  this 
strength  riie  marine  will  be  found  adequate  to  discharge  all  its  ordinary  duties." 

6.  The  superintendant  of  the  Indian  navy,  Captain  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  has  giren  his 
opinion  that  ten  vessels  is  "the  smallest  number  that  can  possibly  be  done  vrith,  without 
allowing  for  extra  service,  or  small  expeditions  against  pirates ;"  and  the  services  required  to 
^  performed  by  these  vessels  are  also  laid  down  by  hun  as  follows ; 

4  vessels  to  be  in  constant  circulation,  in  order  to  keep  iip  a  regular  monthly  commu^- 
nication  between  the  Presidency  and  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  Gidf. 

1  vessel  at  Bassadore,  for  the  commodore  of  the  squadron  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2  vessels  at  the  Presidency,  one  to  be  kept  ready  for  any  service  required,  and  the  other 
under  repair. 

1  vessel  for  the  duties  of  the  Red  Sea. 

1  vessel  to  cruize  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and  to  the  northward. 

1  vessel  for  the  service  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  scale  here  proposed,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  the  employm^it  of 
ships  of  virar  does  not  seem  necessary  for  every  description  of  service  thus  destined  for  them,; 
ana  that  a  steamer  may  in  future  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  ships  of  war  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  on  most  occasions  in  which  it  has  hitherto  be^n  customary  to 
employ  them ;  neither  are  we  aware  of  any  service  for  a  ship  of  war  in  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  so  pressing  as  to  justify  any  expense  on  that  account ;  moreover,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  in  these  times  a  vessel  ot  war  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  Gulfs  of  Cutch  or  Cambay: 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  to  the  northward  of  Bombay.  If  the  presence  of  such  a  vess^ 
should  happen  to  be  wanted  for  any  particular  purpose,  the  one  destined  under  this  plan 
^*  to  be  at  tne  Presidency  ready  for  any  service  required,''  would  be  available.  Even,  there- 
fore, were  we  required  to  form  our  judgment  on  the  facts  furnished  in  Sir  Charles  Malcolm's 
letter  now  referred  to,  we  must  conclude  that,  under  the  existing  financial  exigency,  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  navy  ought  to  be  reduced  greatly  below  the  standard  above  spe- 
cified; and  this  impression  is  generally  strengthened  by  the  other  information  we  have 
t)btained. 

8.  With  the  view  of  assisting  our  judgment  as  to  the  footing  on  which  the  Indian  navy 
should  at  present  be  placed,  we  requested  the  opinions  of  Commodore  Sir  John  Hayes  and 
of  Captain  Ross  of  that  service^  and  employed  imder  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Gbvernment ; 
but  these  officers  intimated  their  inabiUty  to  afford  us  any  satisfactory  information,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  long  absence  from  the  western  side  of  India. 

9.  We  also  consulted  Mr.  W.  Bruce,  formerly  resident  of  Bushire,  whose  loi^  experience 
and  local  knowledge  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  weight,  and  we  solicit  the  particular  notice 
of  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  that  gentleman's  letter,  which  accompanied  our  address  of  the 
19th  of  April  last  to  your  Lordship  m  Council,  and  a  copy  of  which  for  the  convenience  of 
reference  is  annexed  to  this  Report. 

10.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert  to  thatportion  of  the  letter  in  which  the  policy  of 
altogether  vrithdrawing  our  naval  force  from  the  Gulf  is  discussed.  On  this  point  we  confess 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  there  exists  any  clear  necessity  for  a  minute  and  constant  inter- 
ference vrith  the  piratical  States  in  question,  such  as  to  require  the  continued  employment  of' 

a  naval 

*Li8t  of  vefselsof  war  in  commission  in  1828,  exclusive  of  schooners  and  smaller  vessels : 
4  ships  ....••        18  guns. 

I  ditto  -        -        -        -        -        -        la  ditto* 

3  brigs         -        -        -        -    \  •        -        lo  ditto 
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a  naval  force  upon  the  duty  which  the  Indian  navy  is  intended  to  p^ibrm ;  and  if  it  were  y^j 

necessaiY  to  provide  for  an  occasional  enterprize  omy,  we  should  be  decidedly  opposed  to  th^  ^-^^^ 

policy  of  maintaining  for  the  purpose  any  other  armed  naval  force  than  that  of  His  Majesty's 

navy :  even  indeed  for  the  regular  service  which  the  Indian  navy  is  required  to  perform,  ^'^   -^^  '*^'*  i 

were  it  now  a  question  whether  such  an  establishment  should  be  created,  we  should  be  {^""^JJtt  J*!* 

aeainrt  the  measure,  and  should  deem  it  preferable  to  look  to  the  navy  of  England,  of  ^.  J^  ^3^' 

which  one  or  two  large  brigs  of  war  would  probably  suffice,  and  over  which  it  would  not, 

we  presume,  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  that  tne  Governments  of  Indki  should  exercise  direet 

authority.    As  an  ultimate  object,  therefore,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Indian  navy  ought,  we 

think,  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bruce  are  well  deservii^  of  attention  in 

considering  that  branch  of  the  question  which  hinges  on  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  Gulf. 

11.  But  at  present  the  Company's  Governments  in  India  have  no  authority  over  the 
King's  navy,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  laive  marine  estabUshment  at  Bombay  is  an 
important  circumstanee  to  be  attended  to.  In  that  establishment  no  material  change  can 
j^bably  be  made  without  a  reference  to  England ;  even  should  it  there  be  resolved  to  dis*-. 
oontinue  it,  the  measure  could  not  be  effect^  otherwise  than  very  gradually,  without  mueh 
expense ;  and  for  immediate  practical  purposes  the  main  point  for  consideration  seems  ia 
be,  how  far  the  charges  inckiental  to  the  establishment  can  be  curtailed.  If  the  policy  of 
wtthdmwing  our  naval  force  from  the  Gulf  wpeared  to  your  Lordship  in  Comicil  to  be 
advisable,  and  the  experiment  to  be  worthy  of  trial,  our  suggestions  would  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  small  compass ;  for  the  immediatje  wants  of  a  naval  {aree  at  Bombay  wotlld 
Bot,  in  this  case,  be  much  greater  than  those  of  other  parts  of  India,  and  all  in  excetss  of 
one  ship  and  one  steamer  m^ht  be  deemed  supernumerary.  As,  however,  we  are  fiiot 
at  liberty  to  assume  that  your  Lordship  in  Council  may  adopt  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
siiall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  some  naval  force  is  deemed  recj^uisite  in  the  Gulf,  and 
tifiCB.  the  degree  of  force  there  wanted  becomes  the  real  object  of  mquiry :  respecting  the 
system  and  scale  on  which  the  Indian  navy  may  require  to  be  maintained,  the  judgment  of 
your  Lordship  in  Council  ipnll  no  doubt  be  material^  influenced  by  the  information  pro* 
mised  by  his  excellency  Rearnadmiral  Sir  K  Owen,  the  present  naval  commimder-iu-chkf, 
in  his  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo  to  the  Supv^ne  Government 

12.  Whether,  leaving  the  Gulf  without  any  naval  force,  the  marine  establishment  of 
Bombay  be  reduced  within  the  narrow  limits  above  indicated,  or  whether  your  Lordship  in 
Council  may  hesitate  to  adopt  so  sweeping  a  reduction,  we  take  leave  to  remark  that  the . 
tone  in  which  the  future  expectations  of  tae  Indian  navy  are  mentioned  in  various  docu- 
ments on  the  records  of  that  Presidency,  which  are  before  us,  and  even  the  recent  change  in 
its  designation,  are  rather  to  be  re^tted  as  indicating  no  disposition  to  diminish,  but  rather 
a  settled  purpose  of  augmenting  the  heavy  expense  with  which  it  is  attended.  This  is  a 
point  which,  m  our  judgment,  deserves  the  senous  attention  of  the  authorities  both  in  India 
axid  in  England. 

13.  With  these  general  remarks  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  force 
which  Mr.  Bruce  considers  sufficient,  if  any  should  be  thought  necessary  in  the  Gulf 
of  Persia:  he  has  estimated  it  at  one  vessel  of  18  ^uns,  and  one  armed  steamer, 
provided  the  resident  does  not  employ  them  as  packets ;  but  the  constant  presence  of  a 
steamer  in  the  Gulf  may  not  be  necessary ;  and  as  both  vessels^  would  require  to  be  relieved 
from  time  to  time  by  otners,  this  relief  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  might  be  difficult  from 
want  of  an  adequate  number,  and  would  at  all  events  be  very  expensive.  We  have  there- 
fore to  recommend,  that  one  vessel  of  18  guns  be  stationed  in  the  Gulf,  to  be  relieved 
periodically  by  another  of  the  same  class ;  for  these  two  vessels  will  no  doubt  be  found 
sufficient  for  every  ordinary  purpose. 

14.  The  resident  at  Bushire  has  a  schooner  *,  we  observe,  attached  to  him,  and  we  would  *  The  *'  Fly,"  corn- 
propose  to  assign  another  schooner  for  the  duty  in  the  Gulf.  These  vessels,  which  are  cf  manded  by  a  Na- 
a  cheap  description,  will  furnish  ample  means  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  live. 

of  the  Gulf,  and  either  of  them  could  be  sent  on  packet  duty  to  Bombay,  if  necessary,  but 
the  relief  of  the  vessel  of  war,  and  the  opportunities  of  communication  afforded  by  trading 
vessels,  will  probably  render  the  necessity  of  rare  occurrence.    The  schooner  Telica  is  at 

5 resent  attacned  to  the  establishment  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor ;  but  since  the  ixdra- 
uction  of  steamers  on  the  western  side  of  India,  a  vessel  of  th^  latter  description  will 
probably  be  preferred  by  him  on  the  few  occssions  in  which  he  has  to  go  to  sea,  and  the 
Telica  might  be  tqipropriated  to  the  service  above  stated. 

16.  As  the  necessity  of  having  a  commodore  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ceases  if  the  naval 
establishment  is  put  on  the  footing  here  proposed,  we  recommend  the  abolition  of  that 
appointment.     The  office  of  storekeeper  at  Bassadore  will  also  become  unnecessary. 

16,  In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  we  had  occasion, 
in  our  report  of  the  26th  April  last,  to  notice  incidentally  the  rare  occurrence  of  piracy 
within  late  years  in  that  quarter;  and  the  triffing  nature  of  the  cases  which  have  been  occa- 
sionally reported,  none  of  which  in  reality  concern  British  intere^,  serves  to  confirm  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact.  The  records  of  events  for  a  series  of  years  affords  indisputable' 
evidence  that  the  practice  of  piracy  upon  ships  sailing  under  British  colours  has  ceased,  and 
that  in  respect  to  the  other  vessels  it  is  infimtely  less  frequent  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Government  may  safely  reduce  its  maritime 


trength  to  a  lower  degree  than  formerly. 
734.  f  f  17.  In 
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17.  In  applying  our  attention  ixy  the  subject  under  review^  we  have  carefully  perused  and 
considered  tne  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  the  despatch  of  the  20th  February 
1829,  fix>m  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  and  in  other  documents, 
in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  naval  force  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  i^pearedto  us 
to  DC  indispensable ;  and  although  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  which  these  arguments 
^arry,  yet  considering  them  along  vnth  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrieving  the  State  from. its 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  they  nave  not  convinced  us  that  the  latter  necessity  is  the  least 
of  the  two.  Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  sufficient  importance  has  been  attached^  in  the 
turguments  to  which  we  allude,  to  the  fact  that  a  squadron  of  His  Majesty's  ships  i&  in  India, 
and  that  their  serviced  are  procurable,  in  cases  of  virar  or  emergency,  as  well  in  the  Persiaii 
Gulf  as  elsewhere,  and  that  they  have  always  been,  in  truth,  the  preponderating  arm  in  naval 
virarfare  in  that  quarter. 

18.  If  the  Honoura{>le  Company's  Qovemment  maintains  a  force  sufficient  to  see  that  ittf 
treaties  are  observed  (and  for  this  the  best  security  is  that  commanding  impression  of  its 
power  which  now  undoubtedly  prevails,  in  consequence  of  the  convincing  proofe  which  the 
piratical  powers  in  the  Gulf  have  experienced  of  its  ability  to  chastise  their  offences),  m  that 
casQ  we  tnink  that  all  is  maintained  which  can  reasonably  be  contended  for  on  the  plea  of 

g)litical  necessity:  but  if  any  broader  principle  is  adopted  m  deciding  on  the  extent  of  naval 
rce  which  is  required ;  if  a  system  of  pohcy  is  pursued,  for  instance,  which  binds  up  our 
responsibility  in  all  the  petty  politics  of^the  Arab  tribes  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  or 
if  we  imdertake  to  provide  for  the  complete  protection  of  every  one  visiting  that  sea,  and  to 
Call  to  account  every  depredator  arainst  others  as  well  as  against  ourselves,  then  even  the 
lai]ge  number  of  ships  proposed  by  me  Honourable  Court  to  be  maintained  may  prove  insr^ 
ficient,  for  the  sufficiency  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  ihe 
services  of  the  maritime  force  are  to  be  directed*  The  essential  object  of  inspiring  the  pirate 
states  with  a  salutary  awe  of  our  power  has,  as  above  intimated,  been  attained  by  operations 
in  which  the  force  ordinarily  employed  in  the  Gulf  could  only  be  expected  to  take  an  incon* 
siderable  share ;  and  the  necessity  of  undertaking  repeated  expeditions  against  those  states 
at  a  very  heavy  charge  to  the  Bombay  Government,  was  not,  we  may  observe,  obviated  by 
the  existence  of  an  expensive  marine.  The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Bruce's  letter  affords  evid^ice 
pf  the  existence  in  the  Gulf  of  that  impression  of  our  power  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and 
the  circumstances,  recently  reported  to  the  Supreme  Government,  which  attended  the  cap- 
ture of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Morbut,  and  the  restitution  of  the  captured  property  on  the 
demand  of  the  resident  at  Bushire,  show  that  this  impression  continues  as  much  as  ever  to 
prevail.  But  as  the  prevalence  of  that  impression  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  strength  of 
our  local  marine  force,  and  as  it  must  operate  to  diminish  the  risk  of  our  being  obliged  i6 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  coercion,  it  would  surely  be  very  unreasonable  to  regard  its 
existence  as  a  groimd  for  maintaining  the  Indian  navy  on  an  extensive  scale, 

19.  As  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  between  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  of- 
importance  in  considering  the  present  question,  we  insert  a  Statement  thereof,  &om  the 
year  1821-22  to  1827-28: 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

YEAR. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Eaipcnts* 

1821-22 

36,25,178 

47,40,902 

92,862 

20,90,821 

83,85,197 

83,59,384 

1822-23 

38,54,718 

34,64,404 

2,24,240 

85,040 

36,79,169 

30,91,782 

1823-24 

24,18,321 

34,15,597 

1,98,144 

54,156 

39,44,529 

41,59,485 

1824-25 

18,19,883 

27,13,344 

26,643 

83,416 

35,31,303 

37,15,960 

1825-26 

22,53,338 

31,47,972 

66,326 

3,67,802 

31,78,411 

43,43,780 

1826-27 

11,56,276 

21,86,501 

8,361 

1,07,009 

34,22,128 

41,91,831 

1827-28 

21,27,048 

22,54,434 

17,960 

4,25,958 

32,05,662 

33,66,175 

20.  From  the  above  Statement,  it  vnll  be  observed  that  the  average  value  of  the  tmie 
between  Calcutta  and  the  Persian  Gulf  amounts  annually  to  Rs.  55,96,845 ;  between  &e 
ports  under  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e  and  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  to 
jRs.  549,819;  and  between  Bombay  and  the  Gulf  to  Rs.  72,24,971.  The  amount  of  customs 
levied  oii  the  trade  in  question  is  small,  owing  to  the  exemption  from  duty  which  is  allowed 
to  the  most  valuable  articles  of  import,  such  as  treasure,  jewels,  and  horses.  The  import 
and  export  duty  at  Calcutta,  on  an  average  of  the  above  seven  years,  veas  JRs.  1,05,795;  at 
Madras  JRs.  46,610,  and  at  Bombay  Rs.  89,777.  The  subjoined  Statement  shows  w4iat 
portion  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  English  and  what  in  Arab  ships : 


BENGAL. 
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*• 

Y£ARS. 

ARRIVALS. 

*      DEPARTURES. 

i 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 

ENGLISH. 

ARAB. 

9hip.. 

Tom. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sluiit. 

Ton*. 

Skips. 

Tom. 

'1821-22 

11 

4,466 

16 

7,770 

16 

6,748 

18 

7,461 

X    1822-23 

10 

4,071 

11 

4,800 

10 

4,261 

10 

4,177 

<J     1823-24 

12 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

6 

1,883 

9 

4,386  ; 

O  i  1824-26 
g  .1826-26 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

4 

1,752 

7 

3,466 

2 

505 

11 

4,954 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 

rt     1826-27 

3 

902 

11 

4,547 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 

U827-28 

9 

3,604 

15 

6,256 

9 

3,958 

14 

6,259 

ri821-22 

6 

2,139 

2 

950 

2 

1,112 

.. 

,^ 

^     1822-23 

10 

3,612 

3 

1,525 

- 

- 

- 

— 

<  J  1823-24 
g  \  1824-26 
^     1825-26 

7. 
4 

2,530 
1,581 

3 

895 

8 
1 

1,028 
305 

16 
28 

2,253 
3,677 

*      " 

* 

1 

126 

4 

1,360 

8 

490 

26 

3,868 

^     1826-27 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

L1827-28 

- 

-       -       - 

4 

780 

1 

150 

- 

- 

f 1821-22 

24 

8,964 

4 

1,724 

12 

4,527 

4 

2,239 

>:     1822-23 

14 

7,666 

4 

1,794 

9 

3,695 

3 

1,712 

<     1823-24 
g     1824-25 
§     1825-26 

13 

5,086 

8 

3,605 

3 

963 

6 

3,288 

4 

1,239 

6 

3,131 

6 

1,809 

*■               "" 

3 

1,283 

6 

2,573 

3 

1,630 

6 

2,083 

n     1826-27 

7 

3,092 

3 

992 

5 

1,757 

3 

2,690 

V1827-28 

14 

5,697 

3 

781 

4 

1,888 

1 
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21.  In  a  despatch  of  the  29th  August  1821,  the  Oovemment  of  Bombay  was  informed  by 
the  Honourable  Court  that  it  was  left  to  its  discretion  to  maintain  the  marine  on  a  scale 
fluked  to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  and  not  to  incur  an  unnecessary  expense  during 
a  period  of  geneittl  peace ;  and  in'accordance  with  this  view,  we  think  diat  in  a  tune  of  peace 
like  the  present,  the  Indian  navy  may  at  all  eyents  be  put  on  a  peace  establishment,  consist- 
ently with  the  security  of  Britisn  interests  and  the  preservation  of  existing  treaties ;  and  we 
accordingly  recommend  that  the  number  and  class  of  ships  of  war  in  commission  be  reduced 
to.  the  foUowing  scale,  viz. : 

Two  vessels  of  18  guns  for  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

One  vessel  of  10  guns  under  repair,  or  for  duty  at  Bombay. 

One  steamer  for  general  duty  at  Bombay. 

22.  In  the  event  of  one*  of  the  18-gun  vessels  requiring  any  considerable  repair,  we  pre- 
sume that  another  vessel  of  the  same  class  can  be  put  into  commission  in  her  place,  or  that 
the  vessel  of  10  guns  may  furnish  the  relief  until  the  repairs  are  made,  supposing  the  relief 
cannot  conveniently  be  postponed. 

28.  In  the  above  scale  we  nave  not  provided  for  the  wants  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  because 
we  understand  that  there  is  no  immediate  occasion  for  vessels  of  war  at  those  presidencies ; 
but  should  the  want  occur,  it  can  be  supplied  by  putting  into  commission  one  or  more  of 
the  shiM  which  will  be  laid  up  under  the  proposed  plan. 

24.  Besides  ships  of  war,  there  are  others  on  tne  Bombay  establishment  on  which  we 
luiEve  to  offer  some  remarks ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  surveying  ship  Benares,  the  charm 
for  which,  exclusive  of  officers,  purser,  master,  captain's  clerk,  and  stores,  is  entered  in  the 
auditor's  book  at  Rs.  26,912  per  annum,  or  at  Rs.  21,312  beyond  the  charge  incurred,  after 
deducting  officers  and  stores,  for  the  surveving  vessels  employed  by  the  marine  surveyor- 
general  of  Bengal*;  whereas  the  difference  between  the  two  vessels  is  only  60  tons,  the 
former  being  250  and  the  latter  200  tons.  We  therefore  recommend  that  tne  complement 
of  the  Benares  be  reduced  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  object  of  her  being 
afloat,  and  that  she  be  laid  up  as  soon  as  that  object  is  accomplished.  A  similar  system  of 
exorbitant  expenditure  is  observable  in  the  establishment  mamtained  at  Bombay  for  the 
pilot  brig  Palmurus.    This  vessel  in  point  of  tonnage  corresponds  precisely  with  a  Bengal 


*  Expense  of  a  Bengal  pilot  vessel,  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  oflBcers  and  stores 
Ooe-foarth  on  acoooDt  of  diiierence  of  tonnage      ••-.-• 


And  one-tbird  on  account  of  higher  wages  at  Bombay 

ff2 


Total 


4,600 
1,150 


5,750 
1,917 


7,667 
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pilot  ressel,  and^  exclusive  of  officers,  purser,  captain's  clerk,  and  stores,  is  entered  in  the 
auditor's  book  at  Rs.  10,088  per  annum,  whereas  the  latter  description  of  vessels,  exclusive 
of  pilots  and  stores,  is  entered  at  i2.  4,600,  showing  an  excess  in  the  former  of  Rs.  6,388*. 
This  comparison,  too,  holds  equally  good  whether  we  consider  the  Palinurus  to  be  employed 
as  a  pilot  bri^  (which  she  |nroperiy  is)  or  as  a. surveying  vessel  (which  she  is  understooa  to 
be  occasionaUy) ;  for  the  same  class  of  ship,  and  the  same  complement  of  men,  are  now  used 
in  Bengal  for  both  purposes.  As  a  pilot  brig  for  the  Bombay  harbour  (where  there  is 
an  ample  supply  ot  excellent  pilot  boats)  she  is  understood  to  be*  totally  unnecessary, 
except  in  the  monsoon.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  vessel  (the  Palinurus)  be 
annually  laid  lip  from  the  15th  October  to  15th  May,  and  that  when  in  commisaion  for 
the  remaining  five  months  she  have  only  such  a  complement  of  officers  and  crew  as  is  coin 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  her  duties.  The  employment  of  one  vessel  for  surveying  at 
Bombay  is,  we  think,  quite  sufficient,  especially  in  reference  to  the  question  of  expense. 

•25.  The  vessel  (Nautilus)  which  is  stationed  at  Surat  for  the  senior  naval  officer,  we 
pnopose  should  be  laid  up ;  for  as  that  officer  resides  altogether  on  shore,  the  expense  of 
a  vessel  for  him  seems  very  superfluous,  and  we  find  the  same  opinion  expressed  m 
a  Minute t  by  Mr.  Warden,  late  member  of  Council  at  Bombay:  moreover,  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  any  necessity  exists  for  having  a  naval  officer  at  all  at  Surat,  but  we  shaU 
reserve  our  remarks  on  this  point  for  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  In  our  Schedule 
we  have  taken  credit  for  the  sum  otJRs.  45,dl6,t  the  amount  of  reduction  which  we  calculate 
will  arise  by  adopting  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph. 

26.  In  order  to  exhibit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  at  one  view,  the  number  ana  descrip* 
tion  of  ships  maintained  at  [Bombay,  exclusive  of  pattiunars  and  inferior  crafl^  in  the  present 
and  two  preceding  yewrs,  we  insert  the  following  lost,  which  likewise  embraces  the  scale  of 
ships  of  every  description,  with  the  above  exception,  which  are  contemplated  in  this  Report 
to  be  continued  in  commission : 

1.  ElphinstODe 


^  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Expense  of  the  Crews  of  a  Bengal  Pilot  Brig,  and  of 

the  Palinurus. 


Pilot  Brms. 

Brio  PALinunus. 

1  Native  Caipenter     - 

20    -    - 

I  Gunner  .... 

40 

.   • 

.  1  Carpenter's  Mate      - 

15    -    - 

1  Carpenter        ... 

40 

«    . 

I  Syrang    .... 
1  Tindal     .        -        .        - 

15    -    - 
12    ••    - 

4  Quarter-masters,  or  Succa-1 
nies,  at  25  rupees  each  -j 

too 

-    - 

a  Steersmen        ... 

20    -    - 

1  Native  Steward 

so 

..    — 

1  Cook  for  the  Europeans     - 

8    -    - 

1  Syrang    .... 

30 

-    - 

1  ditto  for  the  Natives 

4    -    - 

■    1  First  Tindal     . 

18 

-    - 

I  Cussaub  -        .        .        • 

8    -    - 

1  Second  diUo     ... 

15 

.    - 

1  Topaa      .... 

7    -   - 

30  Lascars,  at  8  rupees  each.  - 

«40 

-.    - 

X  Pa^'s  Ser^Bt 

7    -    - 

^    iCook       .        -        -        - 

S 

_    • 

4  Lncars  (ablQ)  ... 

112    -    - 

1  ditto  for  the  Commaoder  - 

10 

.    •. 

,  8  dHto  (ofdiaary) 

40    -    - 

1  ditto  for  the  Mates  . 

9 

.*    . 

1  SaiUmaker      ... 

10    -    - 

2  Topasses,  at  6  rupees  each 

13 

-    - 

The  cbargA  for  provisions  ave-1 
raged  during  the  year  1828  J 

105    6    -i 

1  Conunander'a  Servant 

13 

-    - 

I  Chief  Mate's  -  ditto 

10 

.    - 

"    1  Second  ditto    .    ditto 

8 

^ 

1  Gunner*^  ditto  -        .        . 

7 

Z  I 

Total  per  Mensem  - 

383    6    -J 

1  Steward's  ditto 

6 

^      ^^ 

Or  pee  Annum 

4,600    8    6 

4  Marine  Boys  for  training,! 
at  12  rupees  each         ./ 

48 

^    " 

Pnivisioo  allowance 
Total  per  Mensem  - 

38a 

398 

9>S 

398 

Or  per  Annum 

• 

10,988 

376 

t  gth  July  1827. 

t  Benares: 

Rs. 

Present  charge    - 

*        -        .        • 

- 

25,912    -    - 

Proposed  ditto     - 

.        -        .        . 

- 

7.667    -    - 

_ 

Difference    -    - 

^    ^ 

18,345 

..       "" 

Palinurus: 

Present  charge    - 

.        .        .        - 

• 

10,988    -    - 

'          Proposed  ditto  for  five 

months    •  -        . 

* 

1,91610    8 

Difference    -    • 

9.071 
18,000 

5    4 

Brig  Nautilus 

.        .        .        . 

T( 

>tal    «    .    -    ^ 

46.3»6 

5    4 
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No*  Ohm. 

1.  ElptiiiBtoiie  -  18 

2.  Amherst  -  IB 

3.  Clive      -  -  18 

4.  Coote     -  -  18 

4.  Temate  -  -  12 

«.  Nautilus  -  10 

7.  Antelope  -  10 

a  Tlietis     -  -  10 

©.  Benares  (suirey- 
ing  ship.) 

to.  PaKnurus    (pilot 
brig.) 

11.  Yacht  Hygeia. 


In  Ordinary : 

12.  Aurora  (receiving 
ressel.) 


No. 

1.  Elphinstone 

2.  Amherst 

3.  CJlive      - 
Ooote     -    • 
Temate  - 
Nautilus 
Antelope 


CNins. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
12 
10 

.    10 

8.  Euphrates  -    10* 

9.  Benares  (survey- 

ing ship.) 

10.  Palinurus  (pilot 
brig.) 

11.  Fly  (schooner  at- 
tached to  ibt 
Resident  at  Bu- 
shire.) 

12.  Telica. 

13.  Enterprize 
(steamer.) 

In  Ordinary: 

14.  Aurora  (receiving 
vessel.) 

15.  Thetis. 


No.  Om». 

1^  Elphinstone  18 

2.  Amherst      -  18 

3.  Clive      -     -  18 

4.  Coote     -     -  18 

5.  Temate  -    -  12 
6f.  Nautilus      -  10 

7.  Euphrates  -  10 

8.  Tigris     -    -  10 

9.  Benares  (survey- 

ing ship.) 

10.  Palinurus  (pilot 
brig.) 

11.  Fly  (schooner,  at- 
tached to  Resi- 
denty  Bushire.) 

12.  Telica  (attached 
to  Govemor.) 

W.  Enterprise,  \ 
14.  Hugh  Lindsay,/ 
(steamers.) 

Inordinary: 
16.  Aurora  (receiving 


) 

16.  Thetis 

17.  flaJBtingfe  (frigate.) 


No.  Giins* 

1.  GSve     -    -    la 

2.  Coote     -    -     18 

3.  Tigris     -    -     10 

4.  Hugh       LindflMty 

(steamer.) 

5.  Benares  (survey- 

ing ship.) 

6.  Palinurus    (pilot 

brig.) 

7.  Fly  schooner  (for 
pad^et  service  in 
the  Gulf.) 

8.  Telica. 

9.  Enterprize  (steam 

packet.) 


IIL 

(33.)  Letter  hwh 
Committee  odr 
Indian  Navy ; 
14  June  1830. 


-  V7>  Your  Lordship  in  Council  will  observe,  that  we  have  included  one  steamer  ih  the  fore- 
going plan  as  a  vessel  of  war,  ti^hich  appears  to  us  to  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  duty  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  and  the  otner  as  a  packet.  The  employment  of  tne  latter  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  letters  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  may  be  considered  a  8{>ecu^ 
lation  not  necessary  for  me  Government  to  continue  if  private  inoividuals  enter  into  it,  or 
if  it  be  attended  with  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  is  an  undertaking  belonging,  we  think,  to  the 
Post-office  department,  to  which  the  charge  of  the  second  steamer  should  be  debited. 

28.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  establishment  of  officers  in  the  Indian  navy : 
the  number  destined  to  serve  afloat,  by  the  Honourable  Court's  despatches  of  the  31st 
October  1827,  and  31st  December  1829,  allowing  for  furlough  and  sickness,  was  five 
captains,  12  commanders,  46  lieutenants,  60  midshipmen. 

The  number  serving  afloat  in  1828  was,  four  captains,  eight  commaiiders,  28  lieutenants, 
34  midshipmen. 

And  the  whole  number  of  officers,  afloat  and  on^  shore,  on  furlough  or  on  sick  certificate, 
at  the  latter  period,  was,  eight  captains,  10  commanders,  48  lieutenants,  48  midshipmen. 

29.  It  is  material  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship  in  Coimcil,  that  although  by  the  order 
of  the  Hcmourable  Court  officers  holdmg  situations  on  shore  are  desired  to  relinquish  them 
and  return  to  the  proper  duties  of  their  profession,  (xc  to  resign  the  niarine  altogether,  yet 
the  establishment  of  officers  fixed  by  the  Honourable  Court  for  service  afloat  only,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  had  previously  executed  all  duties  afloat  and  ashore,  the  reduction 
being  three  captains  and  two  lieutenants,  and  the  additicm  two  commanders  and  12  mid« 
shipmen ;  besides,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  appointments  of  pursers,  of  masters,  and  of 
oaptains'  clei'ks,  have  been  intr(5duced  since  1823-24,  and  that  an  establishment  of  pilots 
and  volunteers  for  piloting  ships  in  and  out  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  which  duty  had 
been  and  continues  to  be  performed  »by  the  petty  and  warrant  officers  of  the  marine,  ivas 
directed  by  the  Court  to  be  added  to.thq  master  attendant's  department. 

30.  The  number  of  officers  required  afloat  for  the  Indian  navy,  manifestly  depends  on 
the  number  of  ships  deemed  necessary^  for  the  public  servicTe ;  but  as  the  pay  of  the  officers 
forms  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  expense  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  object  of  economy 
would  be  much  better  attained  by  continuing  to  them  their  pay  and  emoluments  on  shore 
until  their  services  are  wanted  afloat,  rather  than  by  keeping  ships  in  commission  unne- 

734.  ffd  cessarily^ 
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cessarily,  with  the  view  of  affording  employment.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  number 
of  -shipfr  of  war,  and  of  vessels  of  every  kind  %  exclusive  of  pattamars  and  other  small  craft 
which  are  commanded  by  natives,  the  following  number  of  officers  will,  in  our  opinion, 
suffice  for  service  afloat,  including  casualties,  mrloughs,  &c. :  three  captains,  three  com- 
manders, 19  lieutenants,  28  midshipmen :  and  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
(1830)  the  actual  strength  of  the  Indian  navy  was,  nine  captains,  nine  commanders,  46 
lieutenants,  67  midshipmen,  it  will  be  evident  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  that  there  b 
more  than  an  ample  supply  of  officers  for  every  description  of  regular  or  misceUaneous 
service  that  can  now  be  required  of  them,  whether  afloat  or  on  shore  f. 

81.  In  respect  to  the  pilot  establishment  ordered  to  be  introduced  at  Bombay,  the  Marine 
Board  at  the  Presidency,  in  a  Report  ^to  the  Government,  dated  the  14th  June  1828, 
observed,  that  the  existing  establishment  for  piloting  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  harbour  had 
been  found  fully  sufficient  to  meet  every  exigency,  and  the  Grovemment  consequaitly  coi^ 
tinned  the  pilotage  in  the  hands  of  the  warrant  and  petty  officers  of  the  marine;  out  as 
volunteers  tor  the  pilot  service  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Court  in  puruance  of  the  intention 
expressed  in  their  despatch,  these  gentlemen  have  been  incorporated  with  the  midshipmen, 
whose  number  at  the  Deginning  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  67.  We  would  therefore 
beg  to  recommend  that  no  more  midshipmen  be  sent  out  until  the  Grovemment  finds  occasion 
to  apply  for  them. 

32.  The  number  of  pursers  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  was  13,  and  we 
observe  that  they  are  attached  to  vessels  of  the  smallest  class,  and  steamers;  as  diese 
appointments  are  recent  we  recommend  their  discontinuance,  for  the  Indian  nayy  has  done 
without  them  for  upwards  of  half  a  century ;  and  although,  as  observed  by  the  Honourable 
Court,  ''  the  practice  of  victualling  the  snips  by  a  monthly  allowance  per  head  to  the 
captain  was  decidedly  objectionable,''  yet  the  system  now  introduced  of  furnishing  provisions 
by  the  Oovemment  appears  to  be  practicable  without  the  aid  of  a  purser,  especially  in 
small  ships. 

83.  The  number  of  captains'  clerks  at  the  b(S^inning  of  the  present  year  was  14;  and  as 
the  Honourable  Court  nas  limited  these  appomtments  to  vessels  commanded  by  full 
captains,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  number  to  tnree,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  captains 
in  our  list.  The  offices  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  conferred  on 
individuals  who  are  not  included  on  the  strength  of  the  ui(uan  navy.  The  masters  are 
selected  from  the  senior  midshipmen;  but  as  the  Indian  navy  has  hitherto  done  without 
these  appointments,  we  recommend  their  abolition* 

34.  The  expense  on  account  of  pattamar  and  advice-boats  has  considerably  increased, 
we  observe,  smce  the  year  1823  ^ ;  out  ts  the  establishment  formerly  kept  up  ou^ht  to  be 
found  ample  for  present  purposes,  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  existing  establishment  be 
reduced  to  the  former  standard,  whereby  a  reduction  of  expense  will  be  effected  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  3,472 ;  and,  adverting  to  the  expense  attendmg  the  numerous  small  craft 
employed  about  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  and  to  sundry  petty  establishments  connected 
therewith,  into  the  details  of  which  we  could  not  advantageously  enter,  we  should  hope 
that  the  Government  will  be  enabled  to  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  this  respect. 

35.  The 


•  TESSELS. 


a  vessek  of  i8  gum  .        -        •  •  • 

1  vessel  of  to  gims    •       .       •  -  • 

1  jteamer  of  5  guns  -        -        •  •  - 

1  surveying  ship        •        .        .  •  . 
1  pilot  brig        ---•.- 

1  schooner,  Telica      •       ^        -  «  • 

1  steamer  packet       •        .        .  •  • 
Asdstant  to  the  Superintendaot  (*) 

Add  for  coQtiDgencies  • 

Total 


1 


15 

4 


19 


10 

4 

a 

4 

2 


93 
5 


28 


(*)  Nate.-'Tlm  appointment  being  classed  among  the  situations  to  be  filled  by  officers  on  the  strength 
of  the  Marine,  is  included  in  the  above  list. 

.  j*  The  duties  of  master-attendant  at  Calcutta,  and  Bombay  marine  surveyorwgeneral  in  Bengal,  and 
assistant  master-attendant  at  Bombay,  are  those  principally  embraced  In  the  class  of  duties  bei« 
indicated. 


t  1833-34 
1838-39 


R$. 


Excess 


-    Ri. 


14,387 
17,859 


3,47a 
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W.  Hie  observationfl  which  we  have  thus  hr  submitted  to  your  Lordship  in  Council;  j^j 

Sply  to  that  pcNTtion  of  the  establishment  which  is  to  senre  afloat;  but  befcnre  we  proceed  to        \  r         f 
er  oilr  remarks  on  those  estabUshments  in  the  Marine  department  which  exist  oa  shore,  (?3«)  Letter  from 
we  b^  leaye,  with  great  respect,  to  advert  to  the  orders  ot  the  Hcmourable  Court  which  1^°"'^^  ***! 
aie  contained  in  the  11th  paragraph  of  their  despatch  of  the  31st  October  1829 :  "  In  c<m-  ^^^^^^H^. 
i^dering  the  establishment  of  officers  for  the  marine,  our  attentkm,"  it  is  stated,  '^  has  been    ^ 
directed  to  the  lar^  number  who  are  employed  in  stations  on  shore;  and  being  ot  ojMBion 
that  the  practice  is  very  objectionable,  we  desire  that  all  officers  now  so  employed  be 
called  upon  either  to  relinquish  their  offices  and  return  to  the  prop^  duties  of  their  pr^ 
iession,  or  to  resign  the  marine  altogether.'' 

36*  No<v  we  would  here.respectnilly  observe,  that  the  services  of  every  officer  employed^ 
on  shore  are  undoubtedly  at  the  disposal  of  Government  when  required,  whether  for  sea  or 
land ;  and  if  this  propositicm  demanded  any  precise  proof,  we  would  appeal  to  the  case  of 
Commodore  Sir  John  Haves,  who,  whilst  holding  the  office  of  master  attendant  in  Calcutta^ 
was  actively  employed  anoat  in  the  Java  expedition,  and  during  the  late  Burmese  war;  and 
another  instance  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  late  Captain  Barnes,  who, 
although  a  member  of  the  Marine  Board  at  Bombay,  took  the  command  of  the  Hastings 
frigate,  and  joined  the  squadron  employed  in  the  last-mentioned  war.  It  is  well  known  also 
to  your  L<»raship  in  Council  that  most  of  the  naval  situations  on  shore,  whether  in  England 
or  m  the  colomes,  are  held  by  officers  on  the  full  or  half  pay  of  His  Majesty's  navy^ 
without  their,  being  required  to  resign  their  profession* 

37.  To  apply  these  remarks  to  our  present  purpose,  we  should  say,  that  as  the  number  of 
officers  actually  on  the  strength  of  the  Indian  navy,  as  well  as  the  number  directed  to  con- 
stitute its  permanent  strength  afloat,  is  greater  than  is  now  wanted  for  the  ships  to  be  con- 
finued  in  commission,  the  most  economical  arrangement  would  be  to  employ  the  surplus 
as  much  as  possible  on  shore,  until  their  services  anoat  are  required ;  because  officers  willing 
to  serve  afloat  must  be  paid,  whether  or  not  their  services  are  wanted  there,  whilst  the 
persons  holding  marine  appointments  cm  shore  may  be  altogether  a  new  class  of  individuals 
whom  the  Grovemment  is  under  no  previous  obligation  to  employ  or  to  pay.  It  is  true  that  . 
marine  officers  in  the  first  instance  will  hold  these  appointments  on  shore,  out  they  are  to  be 
struck  ofi*  the  strength  of  the  Indian  navy ;  others,  nowever,  will  then  be  added  to  keep  up 
the  standard  number  of  officers  reauired  afloat  by  the  Court's  order ;  and  this  standard  tneing 
nearly  as  high  as  it  was  when  both  land  and  sea  duty  was  performed  by  officers  on  the 
re^lar  strength  of  the  marine,  and  infinitely  higher  than  is  now  wanted  for  service  afloat 
only,  the  result  must  be  a  palpable  augmentation  of  expense. 

38.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  our  duty,  perhaps,  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  in  Council 
any  remarks  on  the  apparent  hardship  and  nequent  impossibility  of  an  officer  s  remaining 
continually  at  sea  untd  he  has  acquired  a  competency  with  which  to  return  to  his  native  land ; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  advantage  which  Grovemment  would  derive  by 
having  officers  on  shore  whose  services,  when  required  at  sea,  may  be  available ;  and  if  the 
advantage  is  admitted,  we  think  it  follows  that  no  division  of  the  land  and  sea  service  ou^ht 
to  have  been  made.  As  it  is,  the  Grovemment  will  in  a  few  years  be  furnished  with  manne 
functionaries  unconnected  with  the  Indian  navy,  and  superadded  to  its  already  superfluous 
^tren^th :  besides,  a  system  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy  are  cut  ofi"  from  all 
appomtments  on  shore  which  concern  their  profession,  must  serve  to  create  unpleasant 
feelings ;  and  on  the  whole  it  appears  poUtic  as  well  as  economical  to  confer  marine  appoint- 
ments on  shore,  especially  those  of  the  highest  grade  at  the  several  Presidencies,  on  omcers 
of  the  Indian  navy  in  preference  to  others*  llie  rule,  therefore,  by  which  an  officer  on  shore 
is  reauired  to  relinquisn  for  ever  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  afloat,  should,  we  de- 
cidealy  think,  be  annulled. 

39.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  marine  establishments  ashore  under  the  Government 
of  Bombay. 

40.  Upon  the  office  of  superintendant  of  the  Indian  navy  we  have  to  suggest  that  It  Superintendant* 
riiould  be  conferred,  when  vacant,  upon  an  officer  belonging  to  that  service,  and  that  the 

salary  be  then  reduced  to  mpees  30,000  per  annum.  As  the  Marine  Board  has  been 
directed  to  be  abolished,  we  do  not  propose  any  reduction  in  the  superintendant's  native 
establishment ;  but  we  consider  it  amply  sufficient  for  every  duty  whicn  can  be  required  of 
it,  provided  the  Indian  navy  is  put  on  a  peace  establishment.  As  the  secretary  attached  to 
the  superintendant  was  sanctioned  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  services  will  be  dispensed  with  as  early  as  practicaole. 

4l«  The  Marine  Board  having  been  directed  by  the  Honourable  Court  to  be  abolished.  Marine  Board, 
we  have  taken  credit  in  our  schedule  for  the  cost  of  that  office,  including  the  marine  ac- 
countant and  his  estabhshment.    The  business  of  marine  accountant  can  easily  be  done,  we 
think^  by  the  accountant-general  at  Bombay,  without  any  increase  of  establismnent. 

4^.  We  also  propose  to  abolish  the  office  of  Marine  Auditor,  and  to  transfer  the  duty  to  Marine  Auditor. 
the  civil  auditor.    In  Bengal  the  business  of  marine  accoimtant  and  audit  is  thus  distri- 
buted, and  the  same  system  is  no  doubt  practicable  at  Bombay,  especially  since  the  division 
of  the  accountant-general's  and  civil  auditor's  departments  has  ta&en  place,  and  under  the  * 
diminution  of  accounts  which  will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  plans  suggested  in  this  report 

43.  The  salary  of  the  Master  Attendant  we  recommend  to  be  reduced,  on  a  vacancy,  to  Master  Attendant. 
that  already  proposed  for  Bengal  and  Madras,  being  altogether  rupees  16,000  per  annum. 

44.  We  see  no  occasion  for  the  separate  office  of  Marine  Storekeeper,  but  are  of  opinion  MarineStorekeeper. 

ff4  that 
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ibai  the  pnne^^le  proposed  to  be  followed  in  Bengal  may  bo  adopted  with  advantage  at 
Bombay. 

45.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  desirable  perhaps  that  an  examination  should  be  instil 
tuted  into  the  contents  of  the  storekeeper's  godowns,  that  all  stores  of  which  tb^re  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  being  brought  into  use  should  be  disposed  of;  and  if  it  is  f^ftftm^ 
desirable  mat  any  particular  description  of  stores  should  be  supplied  for  the  me  of  Govern* 
ment  from  Englandy  the  superintendant  should  be  required  to  furnish  an  annual  indent,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  no  stores  should  of  course  be  sent  from  England  but 
in  compliance  with  such  indents. 

46.  With  respect  to  stores  procured  in  the  country^  petty  articles,  like  the  titting 
oontingencies  of  other  offices,  wul  best,  we  think,  be  provided  by  allowing  a  moderate  sum 
montbly  for  each  vessel  to  ihe  officer  commanding  her ;  other  stores  and  provisi(»ifl  should 
be  purchased  as  for  the  army  by  the  commissariat,  and  issued  on  indait  from  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  coimtersigned  by  the  superintendant.  Such  stores,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  ve 
likely  to  be  required  on  emergencies,  should  be  put  in  chaise  of  the  master  attaadant. 
A  small  ^odown  within  or  immediately  adjoining  tne  dock-yard,  in  which  anchors  and  other 
bulky  articles  may  be  kept  under  char^  of  the  master  attendant,  would  suffice  for  their 
reception ;  the  remainder  should  ccmtinue  in  charge  of  the  commissariat  departmoit  till 
reqmred,  it  being  of  course  a  principle  to  accumulate  none  that  can  readily  be  procured  in 
the  market. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  provisions,  it  appears  to  us  that  an  order  and  indent, 
signed  by  the  superintendant,  should  be  sufficient  authority  to  the  extent  of  the  establisl^d, 
allowance  for  each  individual :  and  of  other  stores  that  officer  should  similarly  be  authorraed 
to  grant  a  supply  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  ordinary  consumption.  In  all  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary demand  tne  previous  sanction  of  Government  shoula  be  obtained,  and  the  Govern- 
ment furnished  by  tne  superintendant  with  a  concise  quarterly  statement  of  indents  made  by 
his  authority  under  the  prescribed  limitatioru 

48.  The  Marine  Pay-offiee  is  under  the  general  paymaster,  and  as  there  is  one  assista&i 
attached  to  him  we  see  no  occasion  for  another  in  the  separate  department  of  marine.  We 
have  already,  in  our  report  of  27th  April  1829,  recommoided  the  removal  of  the  Marine 
Pay-office  into  the  office  of  the  general  paymaster. 

42.  In  the  schedule  of  reduction  we  have  included  the  offices  of  Boat-master  and  Cimtaia 
of  Mazagon  Dock,  as  we  do  not  anticipate  any  injury  to  the  public  service  by  their  aDoli- 
tbn.  In  their  despatch  of  the  31st  December  1829,  the  Honourable  Court  observed  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  "  in  a  vacancy  of  either  of  the  offices  of  boat-master  and  captain, 
of  Mazagon  Dock,  you  will  take  into  your  consideration  the  question  suggested  by  Mr. 
Goodwin'*,  whether  those  offices  might  not  be  abolished  without  injury  to  the  public  service:'* 
and  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  duties  annexed  to  these  offices,  those  of  the 
boat-master  might  be  transferred  to^e  master  attendant,  and  the  care  of  the  timber  in  the, 
Mazagon  Dock  be  also  transferred  to  him^  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

Senior  Officer  at  60.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Officer  at  Surat,  as  described  by  the  late  superintendant  of 
Sural,  and  Agent  the  Indian  navy,  consist  chiefly  ^'  in  the  arrangement  of  the  armed  vessels,  assigning  and 
for  procaring  Las-  despatching  them  to  the  different  cruizing  stations  along  the  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  to 
c***'  Bassein  (opposite  to  the  island  of  Salsette),  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  to  afibrd 

convoy  to  the  vessels  laden  with  cotton  stores,  or  troops,  proceeding  either  north  or  south; 
also  m  superintending  the  river  (taptee)  establishments.''  We  cannot  suppose  that 
convoy  between  Surat  and  Bombay  is  now  often  necessary ;  and  even  if  the  necessity  be 
admitted,  still  the  superintendant,  as  it  appears^tp  us,  can  execute  all  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  officer  at  Surat :  as  to  the  river  establishments,  it  may  probably  bet  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, or  if  necessary  beplaced  under  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  revenue  or  custom  de- 
partment at  that  port.  The  appointment  qf  Agent  for  procuring  Lascars  was  introduced  in 
1^828 ;  but  if  the  naval  establisnment  afloat  is  reduced  to  the  scale  which  we  have  proposed^ 
theri^  will  no  doubt  be  plenty  of  Lascars  procurable,  without  employing  a  special  agent  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  therefiDr^  recommen((  the  abolition  of  the  appomtment  of  senior  officer 
^t  Surat  and  of  agent  for  Lascars. 

Signal    Officer   at       51.  The  services  of  the  naval  officer  at  the  lighthouse  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  super- 

the  Light-house.      fluous.    The  present  salary  (exclusive  of  the  naval  pay)  is  rupees  90  per  mensem  ;  and  we' 

beg  to  recommend  that  a  salary  of  rupees  100  be  given  fijr  the  duty  to  an  individual  not  on 

the  strength  of  the  Indian  navy,  and  belonging  to  a  class  of  life  more  suitable  to  the  oecu* 

pation  and  equally  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 

Agent  for  procuring  62.  We  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  whether  the 
Timber  in  Malabar  separate  appointment  of  Agent  for  procuring  Timber  in  Malabar  and  Canara  might  not  be 
and  Canara.  dispensed  with :  we  observe  that  timoer  to  a  large  extent  is  purchased  by  tender  m>m  indi- 

viduals at  Bombay.  The  cost  of  timber  so  purchased  on  account  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's  Marine,  from  1st  January  1827  to  the  30th  November  1828,  appears  from  a  state- 
ment before  us,  furnished  by  the  secretary  to  the  Marine  Board  at  Bombay,  to  have 
amounted  to  rupees  8,04,880,  giving  an  average  of  13,255  rupees  per  mensem ;  and  from 
the   statement  below*  it  appears  that  the  average  aggregate  expense  of  the  whole  of 

the 
■  ''■"■  ■  ■       - 

»  1825-36,  1,04,439;  1826-27, 2,67,562;  1827-28,3,94,033;  1828-29,-2,96,947. 


Marine  Pay  Office. 


Boat-roaster  and 
CH[)tain  of  Maza- 
gou  Dock. 


*  Minute 
19  June  1829* 
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the  timber  procured  for  the  marine  for  a  period  of  four  years  ending  in  1828-20^  was  •  -, 

rupees  2,40,745  per  annum,  or  rupees  20,062  per  mensem;  so  that  the  quantity  of  timber  ■*■**• 

XHi]6^ased  on  tender  is  much  greater  than  what  is  procured  by  the  a^nt  in  Malabar  and  .         . 

Gfuiara«    We  refrain,  however,  from  offering  any  precise  recommendation  for  the  abolition  j^*^*^    .®    "^  "*°^ 
of  this  appointment,  as  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted  may  exist  to  render  in^l^^  ^avv^ 
the  measure  inexpedient.  ^    jj^^^  ig^J^ 

53.  Having  thus  concluded  our  remarks  on  all  the  marine  establishments  afloat  and 
iwhore  on  vrfaich  we  have  at  present  any  recommendation  to  submit,  we  request  the  notice  of 
your  Lordship  in  Council  to  the  annexed  statement  of  the  financial  result  of  the  foregoing 
arrangements,  exhibiting  a  reduction  of  expenditure  to  the  annual  amount  of  rupees  6,91,131. 
IV^ow  the  ordinary  charges  of  1828-29,  compared  with  those  of  1823-24,  exhibit  an  excess 
of  rupees  3,11,968 ;  and  the  steamers  form  a  new  item  not  included  in  either  statements, 
the  daaige  on  account  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  rupees  1,60,000 ;  making  an  aggregate 
increase  of  rupees  4,61,968.    The  extraordinary  charges  of  1828-29  exceed  those  of 
182^24  in  the  sum  of  rupees  3,50,964.     But  of  tnis  we  are  not  immediately  able  to  dis- 
cover what  portion  belongs   to  real   charges  of  annual   occurrence,  and   what  to  ad- 
vances that  may  be  expected  to  be  recovered,  or  to  expenses  altogether  contingent,  which 
no  estimate  can  embrace.    We  have  therefore  written  to  Bombay  for  iurther  information  on 
the  subject.    In  the  meantime  we  can  only  express  our  hope  that  in  so  far  as  the  disburse- 
ments in  question  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  Bombay  marine,  it  may  be  found  practi- 
able  to  efiect  a  reduction  proportion^  to  that  which  we  have  suggested  m  the  strenscth  of 
the  force  to  be  maintained,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  expenses  of  the  department  will  not 
mltimately  exceed  the  standard  of  1823-24.     This,  however,  is  at  best  uncertain :  and  it  is 
fiurther  to  be  recollected,  that  although  the  arrangements  we  have  suggested,  if  fully  carried 
into  etkctf  would  occasion  a  retrenchment  in  the  ordinary  charges  beyond  the  excess  of  the 
year  1828-29,  yet  a  laige  portion  of  the  proposed  reductions  is  prospective,  and  only  prac* 
ticable  by  degrees. 

54.  In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  navy  is  incurred  for  purposes  common  to  all  the  three  presidencies  ; 
smd  this  circumstance  with  others  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  deficit  of 
Bombay.  How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  bringing  to 
account  this  and  other  charges  of  a  general  nature,  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  when  reporting  on  the  general  finances  of  India. 

We  have,  &c.  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Hill. 

Holt  Mackenzie, 
/  John  Box. 


(24.) — EXTRACT  from  Sir  John  Malcolm!^  General  Minute  of  30th  November  1830,  on    (24.)  Extract 

his  Administration  of  the  Bombay  Government.  (leneral  Minute  of 

Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Indian  Navy.  on  Indian  Navy; 

89.  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  regarding  the  oi^anization  of  the  Indian  navy,  3^ November  183a. 
"With  the  nomination  of  a  captain  of  the  Royal  navy  as  superintendant,  have  effected  a  very 

oomplete  reform  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  The  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  will  be  found  in  the  several  Minutes  I  have 
recorded  on  the  letters  of  the  superintendant.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  a  greater  and 
more  beneficial  change  was  never  made  in  a  shorter  period.  The  vessels  are  in  excellent 
state,  their  crews  are  orderly,  and  the  officers  of  every  class  have  been  placed  upon  a  footing 
calciilated  to  excite  a  high  professional  tone,  and  to  elevate  the  character  and  respectability 
of  the  service. 

90.  Regulations  have  been  introduced  which  have  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  tlie 
service ;  and  where  that  has  been  promoted  by  granting  a  more  adequate  remuneration  to 
those  who  have  trust  and  responsibility,  the  expense  has  been  already  more  than  met  by  the 
great  saving  made  on  the  purchase  of  provisions,  the  expenditure  of  stores,  and  other  items^ 
ail  of  whicn  have  been  placed  under  a  check  and  control  which,  combined  with  that  honour- 
able feeling  which  now  pervades  the  service,  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  of  those 
abuses  that  have  been  remedied. 

91.  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  despatch  of  October  1st  1827, 
ordered  that  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  navy  should  consist  of  one  frigate  of  30  guns, 
three  sloops  each  of  24  guns,  four  sloops  each  of  16  guns,  two  brigs  each  of  10  guns,  two 
steamers  each  of  five  ^uns.  It  has  been  found  practicable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Indian 
navy  with  less  than  this  establishment,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  sloops  each  of  18  guns, 
three  vessels  each  of  10  ^ns,  and  one  steamer.  This  does  not  include  the  Hastings, 
converted  into  a  hulk  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  the  Aurora,  now  a  floating  chapel,  the 
Palinurus,  pilot  vessel,  now  employed  with  the  Benares  on  survey,  nor  the  two  olid  brigs 
Thetis  and  Nautilus,  which  are  still  in  the  public  employ,  though  not  officered  or  equipped 
like  those  in  the  regular  line  of  the  service ;  the  former  having  the  commodore *s  flag  at 
Surat,  and  the  latter,  which  is  not  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  navy,  being 
used  to  carry  coal,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  occur  when  a  ship  of  way  is  not 
required. 
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2M      GENERAL  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

92.  The  expenses  of  the  Indian  navy  hare  been  greatly  swelled^  not  only  fay  stnrejr 
vessels  and  otners,  in  no  way  connected  with  this  branch  in  particular^  but  by.beiu^  nixed 
up  with  those  of  the  dock  yard,  naval  stores,  and  the  whole  supply  of  timber  for  Bomfaay; 
Separated  from  these,  however,  its  cost  will  (by  a  statement  which  accompanies  this  Minnie) 
appear  very  moderate  for  an  arm  of  strength  which  it  is  so  essentia  to  maintain  in  effi* 
ciency,  and  which,  if  the  means  that  have  been  taken  are  supported,  ¥rill  prove  (as  I  havt 
elsewnere  stated)  aa  a  local  force,  useful  in  any  future  service  the  British  navy  may  have  to 
perform  in  India. 

93.  The  Finance  Ck^mmittee  have  suggested,  and  the  Supreme  (jbvemment  have  reoom^ 
p^rded.  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  ana  their  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  piratical  tribe 
in  the  Persian  (?ulf,  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  navy  to  two  vessels  each  of  16  guns,  oat 
vessel  of  10  guns,  and  one  steamer.  On  the  measures  which  were  recommended  by  the  Cook 
mittee,  connected  with  this  reduction,  I  shall  make  at  present  no  remark :  these  embrace  deteile 
virhich  can  only  be  understood  by  a  perusal  of  their  letter  to  the  Supreme  Gkyvemmeiit; 
reference  to  the  data  on  which  that  is  grounded,  the  letter  of  the  superintendant  in  anever 
to  the  communication  of  their  plan,  and  my  Minute  noted  in  the  mai^n*. 

94.  I  have,  on  grounds  that  cannot  I  think  be  controverted,  questioned  the  whole  of  the 
data  on  which  the  Finance  Ck>mmittee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  trade  would  be 
efficiently  protected,  and  our  interest  not  injured,  by  relaxing  our  measuree  to  keep  dofwn 
jMracy  in  tne  Persian  Gulf. 

95.  It  is  to  me  clear,  that  if  attention  to  our  pledges  of  faith,  as  well  as  pdiey,  mib 
neglected,  and  we  cease  to  keep  down  that  predatory  spirit  which  we  have  suppreesed  bat 
not  yet  destroyed,  we  shall  improvidently  cast  away  all  the  fruits  at  years  of  war  and 
expenditure ;  and  that  loss  of  customs  and  the  interruption  of  commerce,  combined  widt 
insults  and  outrages  upon  our  subjects,  would  soon  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  those 
expeditions  which,  without  adequate  benefits,  would  early  raider  the  measure  ttcaawaesadcA 
by  the  Committee  one  of  increased  expense,  instead  of  saving. 

96.  Since  writing  the  Minute  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  have  c<mversed  with  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  European  agents  on  the  trade  with  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  who  infont  mm 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  piece  goods  before  sent  in  English  vessels  firooti  Cekutta,  warn 
now  convey^  in  small  Arab  and  Indian  craft  from  Bombay,  and  being  at  cheaper  fin^^ 
the  sale  of  such  articles  is  increased,  while  the  primary  object  of  Gk>vemm«it  is  anewerad 
in  gradually  reducing  predatory  tribes,  by  giving  to  men  end  vessets  formerly,  employed  in 
piracy,  honest  and  profitable  occupation. 

97.  This  fact,  wnich  is  satisfactory  as  showing  a  cause  for  the  increasing  sale  of  British 
manufacture,  and  as  tending  to  ch^^e  the  habits  of  lawless  men,  is  confessedly  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  British  ships  formerly  occupied  in  this  trade.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bruce  (now  a  merchant  at  (Calcutta),  these  had  formerly  all  tliat 
freight  which  he  states  is  now  carried  by  Arabs.  Though  this  change  must  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  manufactures,  and  is  an  object  in  which  policy  and  humanity  are  united,  as  it  tends 
to  reclaim  a  race  of  barbarous  men  to  order  and  civilization,  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  its  com- 
mercial effects,  been  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  port  of  Calcutta,  in  the  same  ratio  that 
it  has  been  beneficial  to  that  of  Bombay  and  to  the  Arab  merchants. 

98.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Committee  to  employ  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  in  mai^ 
of  the  services  now  allotted  to  the  Indian  navy,  as  stated  in  the  10th  paragraph  of  their 
report,  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  f,  that  beyond  sending  or  aiding  expeditions,  that 
plan  cannot  be  camea  into  execution  without  alterations  in  the  natal  service  of  Great 
jBritam  and  the  Government  in  India  which  I  believe  are  not  likely  to  take  plaee*  It  mmf' 
be  ur^ed  that  this  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  superiority  of  British  vesede  ct 
war ;  but  it  is  my  decided  opinicm  that  for  all  purposes  except  actual  fighting  His  Majesty's 
ships  would  be  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  Indian  navy ;  they  would  in  fact  be  hBov^fAovm 
instruments  to  use  for  either  conciliation  or  intimidation :  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  langmge^ 
customs  and  manners  of  those  countries,  their  officers  and  men  wouM  be  ccMnin^in  constaat 
collision  with  the  most  cherished  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  tfai^ 
Arabian  and  Persian  shores ;  and  such  causes,  when  combined  with  the  irritabijity  oi  tenpec^ 
and  susceptibility  to  insult  of  these  people,  would  be  constantly  committing  our  Gh>^m- 
ment  and  compromising  its  character.  When,  in  addition  to  these  consideratioBS^  doft 
weight  is  given  to  the  manifold  evils  and  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  divided  antborityy. 
constant  changes,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  commanaers,  and  above  all,  to  the  banefiil 
and  deleterious  effects  of  the  climate  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  many  months  of  the  year  iqpoa 
European  constitutions,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  tlw 
constant  employment  of.  His  Majesty's  ships  would  be  attended  with  any  thing  but  adwk* 
tage  to  the  public  service.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  my  opinion  of  the  progress  that  SMty 
be  anticipated  in  the  Indian  navy,  supposing  it  maintained  (as  it  ought  to  be  if  maintained' 
at  all)  as  a  high  und  honourable  service :  its  merits  will  early  be  recognized  by  His  Majee^a 
navy  as  fully  as  those  of  the  (]!ompany's  army  are  by  the  King's  troops  with  iH4i<Ma  thry 
serve ;  its  European  officers  will  nave  the  advantage  of  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  di 
of  their  profession,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  native  part  of  the  crews  should  not  in 
be  equal  in  courage  and  discipline  to  our  native  troops  on  shore. 

99.  On  war  breaking  out  these  vessels  could  be  soon  manned,  as  they  have  been  befbve 
on  emercencies  occurring,  with  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  their  crews  European;  and 
built  and  fitted  out  as  the  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy  would  be,  at  a  port  whose  resources 
for  equipment  of  a  naval  force  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  i^orld,  there  is  no  just  groond 
to  assume  future  inferiority.  There  has  been,  I  admit,  such  inferiority,  owing  to  caq 
that  no  longer  operate,  but  which  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee  would. 
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in  folk  force.     I  therefore  trust  that  if  it  be  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  superintendant  will 

be  acted  upon^  and  that  the  service  in  its  present  state  will  be  abolished,  and  one  of  armed  HI* 

packets  be  substituted.  TZT'-Z  •    ^ 

100.  I  have  on  several  occasions  stated  the  great  importance  of  having  an  establishment  (^4-)    ^  *J*^     ^ 
of  steam  vessels  attached  ijo  the  Indian  navy,  both  for  purposes  of  war  and  for  keeping  up  ^^*  mT\ 
tlie  ^ommumcatkm  with  Europe.    There  is  yet  only  one  steamer  in  the  service,  the  Hugn  ^*''^^v"  ^*c^*^» 
Undsay.    There  cannot  be  a  finer  vesssl  for  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  that  of  oq  November  183a. 
ta  armed  steamer;  she  has  two  engines  of  80-hoiie  power  each,  and  can  carry  eight  guns^ 

with  coals  for  six  or  seven  days,  goes  very  fast,  and  against  any  sea.  This  vessel,  though 
too  ejrpensive  and  too  large  to  take  packets  to  Sae2,  has  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
perfutm^  the  voyage,  at  a  season  of  the  year  not  the  most  favourable,  in  21  days  steatoing. 
me  actually  steamed,  at  as  high  a  pressure  as  could  be  applied,  the  first  stage  to  Adett 
(1,^40  miles)  in  10  days  and  10  hours,  and  that  with  a  contrary  wind  *  she  went  whett 
^BCfiy  laden  with  cool  five  and  a  half  knots,  but  increased  her  rate  to  fhll  nine  knots  when 
light* 

101.  It  is  the  opiniott  of  the  superintendant  of  the  Indian  navy,  and  has  been  trans- 
fluHted  as  such  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Dinectors,  that  a  class  of  small  vessels  like 
those  employed  in  packet  service  from  Milford  Haven  to  Ireland,  would  be  the  best  to  keep 
«p  die  communication  with  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  also,  I  observe,  fimn  his  Minute 
On  the  subject,  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-general ;  and  Captain  Wilson,  the  commander  of 
the  Hugh  Lindsay,  on  whose  judgment,  from  his  full  knowledge  of  the  seas  and  experience 
of  navigation  by  steam,  I  would  implicitly  rely,  thinks  that  a  vessel  of  270  tons,  built  more 
with  a  view  to  the  capacity  of  storing  coals  than  very  rapid  steaming,  would  make  Suez  in 
two  stages,  taking  in  coals  only  at  Mocha,  where,  if  sne  did  not  draw  more  than  10  feet,  she 
eouMt  l^  at  all  seasons  in  smooth  water,  and  with  Security  against  every  wind.  This  voyage 
vrofild  require  that  she  should  carry  13  days  coals,  as  it  is  a  distance  of  1,780  mites,  and 
ChBA(A  be  expected  to  be  performed  in  less  tnan  11  or  12  days. 

102.  If  this  quantity  ot  coal  cannot  be  carried,  the  first  stage  niust  be  Maculla,  and  tiie 
wmotA  Juddi^y  as  at  present.  These  are  both  excellent  ports  for  shippiBEie  coals,  as  a  vessel 
eaa  lie  dose  to  the  shore ;  but  having  three  stages  instead  of  two  womd  cause  a  delay  of 
at  kast  two  days,  and  with  two  Captain  Wilson  calculates  that  the  voyage  firom  Bombay  to 
Sues  caimot  be  performed  to  a  certainty  under  25  days«  It  appears  to  me  that  if  one 
of  these  vessels  was  kept  at  Mocha,  and  had  her  furnace  lighted  as  another  hove  in  sights 
this  voyage  woidd  be  reduced  to  three  weeks,  and  ample  opportunity  given  to  the  steamer' 
to- put  m  order  or  repair  any  slight  injury  to  the  machinery,  as  well  as  to  procure  supplies. 
With  this  establishment  ot  packets  the  communication  might  be  kept  up,  by  vessels  saiHng 
enrery  five  or  six  weeks  from  Bombay  and  from  Suez,  nine  months  of  the  year;  in  June,  July 
and  August^  a  steamer  woidd  easily  come  from  the  Red  Sea,  but  could  not  return  against  tM 
▼iolence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  There  would  be  a  greater  advantage  in- keening 
a  small  steamer  at  Mocha,  from  the  power  the  Indian  Government  would  possess  of  senain^ 
CM  emei^;i6ncy  a  sailing  vessel  oi  boat  during  five  months  of  the  year,  which  havineg  a  fior 
iriod  would  De  certain  of  that  passage  in  15  or  16  days. 

103.  With  this  number  of  packets^  and  another  armed  steamer,  carrying  four  or  six  gufii^, 
and  not  dravring  more  than  eight  feet  water,  Bombay  would  be  ec^mplete  in  this  essSalial 
baachof  naval  eslabtisbinent.  Besides  keeping  a  rapid  eoHtmunicatton^  with  £ai^op|$  by 
the  Red  Sea,  that  by  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  improved,  and  we  should,  beyond  ordinary 
services  and  putting  down  piracy,  be  prepared  to  give  efficient  aid  in  every  naval  service  in  , 
India;  nor  is  it  being  too  speculative  to  suppose  that  emergencies  may  arise  on  which  the 
ready  application  of  this  powerful  arm  of  our  force  on  the  Indus  or  the  Euphrates  might  be 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

104.  To  secure  all  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable,  in  my  opinion,  that  in  whatever  way 
steamers  are  employed  in  this  quarter,  they  siiould  be  exclusively  navigated  by  the  Indian 

navy,  for  it  is  of  much  importance  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  engines  and  of  their.  ^ 

management  should  be  generally  difiused  throughout  this  service.  We  must  not  omit  the 
opportunity  to  form  men  capable  of  performing  and  directing  all  the  duties  which  belong  to 
such  vessels.  With  the  able  and  intelligent  officers  this  navy  can  boast,  and  the  number  of 
&ie  youths  it  contains,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  they  will  very  early  attain  a  proficiency 
vfL  this  line  ^f  service  that  may  prove  of  much  consequence  to  the  general  interest ;  and 
I  must  further  expect,, that  through  the  instruction  given  to  European  and. East  Indian 
fa^s  at  the  mint  and  ia  the  steamers,  we  shall  be  early  independent  of  those  engineers  now 
sent  from  England  at  much  expense,  and  who  have  pfovea  themselves  in  several  cases  so 
ifwiiffthy  of  the  liberal  treatment  and  confidence  ]rfaeed  in.  them. 

*  M5.  Much*  revision  and  reduction  has  taken  place  in  difievent  branches*  of  the  Indian 
navy ;  wot  investigation  int^  some  irregularities  and  aUeg^  abuses  by  <subordia«(^  clerks  and 
others,  in  the 'Indian  naval  ^stoves,  has  led  to  the'  nocctination  of- a  special  coifimtltee,  which, 
jrom  the  instructions  given,  will  no  doubt  make*  a  report  that  *^will  -becotoe  die^  eround  of 
a  thorough  reform  and  saving  of  expenditure  in  a  department  the  state  of  whicn  has  for 
many  years  been  a  subject  of  just  complaint  with  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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(25.)^LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  19th  June  1830. 


My  Lord, 

1.  In  examining  the  military  disbursements  of  this  presidency  for  a  series  of  years,  our 
attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  amoimt  charged  under  the  head  of  military 
stores  *,  which  your  Lordship  in  Council  is  aware  are  now  included  among  the  items  of 
local  expense,  bein^  credited  per  contra  as  a  supply  from  London ;  and  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1829-30  not  mdicating  an  abatement  in  the  demand  at  all  commensurate  with  tha 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  reputed  state  of  the  magazines,  we  communicated  veith  the. 
Military  Board  and  the  Accountant-general,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  large  a 
supply  being  required.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  your  Lordship  in  Couneil, 
that  from  the  information  which  we  have  received,  it  appears  that  the  demana  for  military 
stores  from  Eurof>e  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  large  sup- 
plies of  stores  which  have  of  late  years  been  received  were  procured,  it  is  stated,  with  the 
yiew  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  equipment  of  the  army  in  time  of  war;  and  that 
stock  having  now  been  obtained,  the  future  demands  on  England  will  be  restricted  to  mere 
expenditure  arising  chiefly  from  wear  and  tear.  We  are  further  informed  by  the  Military 
Board  that  no  indents  for  military  stores  have  been  made  on  England  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  Accountant-general  has  since  reduced  the  estimated  charge  under  this  head 
to  Rs.  7,16,328 ;  and  he  mrther  explains,  that  though  this  sum  may  appear  lai]ge,  yet  that 
it  is  warranted  by  the  circumstance  of  a  variety  of  military  stores  received  during  the  year». 
1825-26^  and  1826-27,  not  having  yet  been  charged,  the  supposed  value  of  which  should^ 
in  his  opinion,  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  to  meet  the  cost 
of  these  articles  when  the  invoices  are  received. 

2.  The  supplies  of  military  stores  from  Europe  amounted  on  an  average  of  the  last  six 
years  to  Rs,  26,32,500,  and  imder  the  explanation  now  furnished  hy  the  Military  Board, 
may  be  expected  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  that  sum ;  being  a  reduction  probably  of  17  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  causing  of  course  a  diminution  to  that  extent  in  the  military  charges  of  this 
presidency. 

3.  We  have  considered  it  proper  to  bring  the  circumstance  separately  to  the  notice  of 

your  Lordship  in  Council. 

> 

4.  The  principles  to  be  observed  in  framing  the  indents  of  stores  required  from  Englaxid 
appear  to  nave  been  very  fidly  discussed  by  the  Military  Board  and  by  the  Honourable 
tne  Court  of  Directors,  and  on  that  subject  no  observations  vrill  be  expected  from  us. 

6.  We  understand,  however,  that  several  articles  f  which  are  included  in  the  Bengal 
indents,  are  at  Madras  more  economically  procured  in  the  country ;  probably  Bengal  may 
have  a  similar  advantage  in  respect  to  other  articles ;  and  we  b^  leave  to  suggest  that 
schedides  of  all  articles  of  equipment  which  are  so  procured  may  be  interchange^  between 
the  several  presidencies,  in  order  that  each  may  benefit  in  this  matter  by  the  experioice  <^ 
the  others. 

We  have,  8cc. 

(signed)        D.  Hill. 

Holt  Mackenzie. 
John  Box. 


*  Military  Stores  from  Europe : 


1813-14 
1814^-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1890^21 
1831-41S 


Sa,Rs 

.    4,57.000 

.    4,43>ooo 

-  13,17,000 

-  10,88,000 

-  16,00,000 

.    7,06,000 

.    8,99,000 

•    6i32>ooo 

SSyOOO 

Estimated 


]  89*2-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1896^27 
1897-98 
1828-99 
1899-30 


Sa.R$. 


3,50,000 
5,11,000 
14,79.000 
38,53,000- 
54»  17.000 
39,51,000 

99«91,000 

99,95,000 
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(26.) — LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Comicil  at  Bengal,  dated  30th  July  1B30. 
My  Lord, 
We  have  already  had  the  honour  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  your  Lordship  in  Council 
the  charges  incurrea  on  account  of  military  stores  procured  from  Europe,  of  which  the 
average  cost  during  the  past  ten  years  appears  to  have  been  Rs.  17,96,000*. 

2.  The  following  Abstract  of  a  statement  received  fix)m  the  Accountant-general  will  com*- 
plete  the  view  of  the  disbursements  which  the  Military  Board  at  this  presidency  is  expected 
to  control,  omitting  fractions  of  thousands. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Commissariat: 
Charges  for  Victudlii^,  &c,  H.M.  and  H.C. 
Troops          -        -        •        -        ^        . 
Ditto  -  War  Chai^        .... 
Petty  Stores  supphed  to  Magazines    - 
Charges  on  account  of  Foundery 
Ditto  -  ditto  -  Gunpowder  Agencies  - 
'  Ditto  -  ditto  -  Grunr«arriage  ditto     - 
Purchase  of  Cattle    -        -        -        -        - 
Supplies  to  Marine  and  other  Presidencies  - 
Ditto  on  account  of  Civil  Department 
Sudder  Bazaars         •        .        .        .        - 
'fimber  Yards 

Total  Commissariat 

Gun-carriage  Agencies       -  -  .  - 

Gunpowder  ditto       -        .  .  .  - 

Foundery  in  Fort  William  -  -  -  . 
Arsenal  ditto     -        -        - 

Militfuy  Buildings    -        -  .  -  - 

Civil  territorial  ditto          .  .  .  . 

Ditto  Commercial  ditto      •  .  .  - 

Add, 
Stores  received  for  Europe         ... 


No. 
ofYeart. 


7§ 
4 

3 

4 
4 

n 

5 


10 
10 

5 
10 
10 
10 

7 


10 


Avenge 
ofpMtYe«rt. 


46,26,000 

8,66,000 

7,29,000 

20,000 

22,000 

1,11,000 

8,74,000 

4,94,000 

86,000 

18,000 

6,96,000 


79,37,000 

1,00,000 

88,000 

18,000 

20,000 

12,95,000 

7,73,000 

3,28,000 


1,05,64,000 
17,59,000 


Charge 
of  I8t8.f9. 


42,68,000 

7,02,000 

2,65,000 

9,000 

22,000 

8,929 

60,896 

61,639 

83,000 

22,461 

9,00,000 


64,02,824 

2,31,000 

17,60,000 

11,77,000 

6,89,975 


1,02,60,799 
22,91,000 


1,23,13,000 


1,26,41,799 


'  These  sums,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  are  exclusive  of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred 
atanually  on  account  of  the  departments  under  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  but  of  which, 
until  certain  information  which  we  have  called  for  shall  have  oeen  received,  it  is  not  prac* 
ticable  to  say  what  proportion  is  a  real  charge,  and  what  nominal. 

3.  The  statement  entered  above  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  for  the  equipment  of  the  army 
and  other  purposes,  in  regard  to  which  the  Oovemment  repose  upon  the  care  of  the  Military 
Board,  the  expenses  incurred  are  such  as  to  make  it  of  the  highest  importance,  financially 
speaking,  to  secure  every  possible  economy.  It  is  not  less  a  matter  of  ^reat  moment  for 
Government  to  see  that  its  military  arrangements  are  not  crippled  by  an  mjudicious  parsi^ 
moay,  or  by  an  unskilful  distribution  of  its  means  of  equipment. 

4.  The  papers  we  have  read  connected  with  the  subject  appear  to  us  abundantly  to 
evince,  that  under  the  existing  system  there  is  no  adequate  security  either  for  economy  or 
e^ciency.  Hie  Military  Board  disavow,  in  a  great  measure,  the  responsibility  which  ought 
to  belong  to  them ;  and  we  are  given  to  understand  by  their  secretary  himself,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  in  each  of  the  principal  departments  under  them,  the  Commis^ 
sariat,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Building  department,  many  lacs  of  rupees  have  been  yearly 
lost  through  defective  management, 

6.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  whether  a  new  Board  should  be 
instituted,  or  existing  establishments  differently  arranged,  are  questions  of  which  we  could 
not  imdertake  the  solution  without  a  long  and  minute  inquiry ;  and  as  we  are  aware  that  the 
subject  has  long  been  under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship,  we  should  probably  be 
mis-spending  our  labour  in  entering  on  the  investigation ;  but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  conviction  that  some  change  is  essentially  necessary. 

6.  We  respectfully  take  this  occasion  of  soliciting  instructions  as  to  vehat  branches  of 
military  expenditure  it  is  the  wish  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  that  we  should  inquire  into, 
and  in  what  order  of  preference. 

We  have,  8ic 


(signed) 


D.  HiU. 

Holt  Mackenzie. 

John  Box. 
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(27.)— LETTER  from  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  GoyenK>r*geners4 
in  Comicil  at  Bengal,  dated  28  June  1830. 
My  Lord, 
1.  In  pursuance  of  the  intention  notified  in  our  report  bearing  date  the  fith  ultimo,  we 
have  the  ncaiour  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  expena^ 
incurred  on  account  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  at  the  three  presidencies,  in  the  year 
1829>  compared  with  its  amount  in  1823. 
In  the  year  1829  the  fixed  charge  was  as  follows :  ^ 

Rape«i. 
Bengal         -        -        -        -        -        d,d3,lt0 

Madras 2,78,066 

Bdmbay 2,93,874 

' 9^,050 

In  the  year  1823 : 

Bengal 3,76,568 

Madras 2,45,334 

Bombay       -        -        -        -        -        1,27,322 

7,49,224 

Excess  in  the  year  1829    -    -    %»^jn^ 


*Rs.  1,66,552. 
t  Excess  y?*.  15,8 18, 


Of  this  excess  the  main  part  has  arisen  from  the  insfitiitiOB  of  a  Supreme  Cowl  at 
Bombay,  instead  of  a  Recoider's  Court, .  since  the  year  1823,.  and  from  as  additioa  made 
to  the  salaries  of  the  judges  at  Madras  and  Bombay. 

2.  We  trust  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  limitaof  propriety  or  of  our  authority  in  suggesting 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  form  a  conclusive  judgmenl  oa  tAe  ques- 
tion,, whether  the  extent  of  judicial  business  at  the.two  subordinate,  presidettciaa  ^Mkes  it 
necessary  that  they  should  maintain  Supreme  Courts  composed  of  three  judges ;  and  if  not 
necessary,  whether  in  the  straitened  state  of  the  Com{)>any^s  finances  this  do  not  form  a  £Eur 
subject  of  retrenchment.  The  Supreme  Court  at  this  presidency  hte  <tf  it»  own  matioa 
transmitted  to  the  Goremment  the  statement  of  its  business  and  establishioeiitSy  which  were 
called  for  by  the  authorities  at  home,  but  we  believe  that  no  such  statenei^  hav^  been 
furnished  to  the  Governments  of  the  o4her  presidencies,  and  we  do  not  undesstandl  that  we 
can  have  recourse  to  any  means  of  obtaining  them ;  nor,,  if  furnished,  ia  it  lilcely  thi^  th^ 
would  afford  to  unprof^sioqal  persona  data  for  any  conclusive  judgment  beymd  what  we 
are  justified'  in  forming  from  notorious  facts  i  firom  these  we- are  <  led  lo  bekeve  tiiai  tk@ 
quantity  of  business  to  be  performed  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay  is  not  more  than  sufficieat 
to  give  emfioyxaetit  to  a  single  judge,  and  that  a  larger  establishment  is  also  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  vaiue  of  the  property  usually-at  stake  before  the  court.  Our  ofMi^on  therdSM  . 
is,  that  a  single  judge  at  each  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  would  prove  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  duty  with  which  the  Supreme  Courts  are  charged. 

3.  It  will  belong  to  others  to  say  whether  these  judges  should  have  any  and  what  coad- 
jutors, as  in  the  former  recorder's  courts. 

4.  With  the  view  of  mcddng  immediate  provision  for  any  vacancy  in  the  courts  at  Madras 
or  Bombay^  we  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  further,  that  the  Government  of  each  presidency, 
as  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  ou^ht  to  have  authority  on  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy  to 
select  a  barrister  to  oflSciate  as  judge  until  the  vacancy  should  be  suppUed  either  temporuily 
from  Bengal  or  permanently  from  England. 

5.  If  Beiural  is  to  supply  such  vacancies  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  add  a  fourth 
judse  to  the  Supreme  Court  here,  and  at  any  rate  we  see  no  reason  to  suggest  any  reduction 
m  me  number  of  the  judges  belonging  to  that  court.  Whether  its  jimsdiction  m^ht  be 
expediently  rnxxlified,  and  a  single  judge  appointed  for  the  less  important  part  of  the  businesa 
oneinating  within  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  is  a  question  that  has  occurred  to  us,  but  is  one  on 
which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  offer  an  opinion :  no  such  change  appears  to  be 
likely  to  be  attended  with  an  immediate  saving  of  expense,  though  it  may  possioly  be  here- 
after found  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase. 

6.  We  presume  the  large  amoimt  of  the  emoluments  drawn  by  some  of  Ae  officers  of  the 
court  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  home  authorities ;  and  should  the  fees  not  be  deemed 
burthensome  upon  the  si^tors,  it  will  deserve  consideration  whether  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
amount  should  not  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  finances. 

7.  If  the'fore^ing  suggeeticnis  were  found  worthy  of  adoption,  a  reduction  of  four  judges 
and  their  estabhshments  would  be  effected  at  the  subordinate,  presidencies:  and  though  one 
judge  might  have  to  be  added  to  the  court  in  Calcutta,  there  would  still  result  a  saving  in 
the  salaries  of  judges  alone  of  Rs.  1,40,000  per  annum,  besides  eventual  retiring  pensions, 
and  the  cost  of  the  establishments  to  be  reduced. 

8.  Adverting  to  the  excess  *  in  the  present  charge  of  the  court  at  Bombay  above  itr 
amount  in  1823;  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  charge  also  exceeds  f  that  of  me  court  oF 
Madras,  by  which  it  was  intended,,  ia  the  constitution  of  the  former  courts  to  be  regulated. 
With  reference  to  the  observations  contained  in  a  despatch  from  the  Honourable  tne  Court 
of  Directors  dated  the  8th  March  1826,.  an  extract  of  which  is  annexed^  we  have  the  honour 
to  submit  a  comparative  statement,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  establishments  of  these  courts, 
which  may  probably  enable  the  judges  of  the  former  court  to  effect  some  reduction  in  its 
establishment.  It  will  serve  to  show  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  progressive  increaae 
of  the  expenses  of  the.  Supreme  Courts,  inclusive  of  the  sheriff's  and  coroner's  offices,  aorf  of  • 
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law  and  other  charges  connected  therewith,  as  well  as  their  comparative  amount  at  the 
three  presidencies,  to  subjoin  the  following' Abstract,  taken  from  a  statement  of  the  annual 
charj^  for  the  last  six  years,  with  which  the  Accountant-general  has  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  us : 


1823-24. 

1624-25. 

-lB26-tt6. 

1826-27. 

1827-^. 

1828-29. 

Fort  William  - 
Fort  St  George 
Bombay  - 

3,91,230 
2,69,350 
2,11,579 

4,28,036 
2,62^773 
2^85,500 

3,91,416 
2,60,711 
4,11,037 

4,67,678 
3,06,762 
4,00,226 

4,41,201 
3,08,700 
3,68,399 

4,76,086 
3,28,612 
3,89,831 

Total  JB*. 

8,72,168 

9,76,309 

10,63,164 

11^73^66 

11,18,300 

11,93,629 

We  have  the  honoi^r  to  be,  &c. 


(signed) 


D.  Hill 

Holt  Mackenzie, 

John  Box. 


GENERAL 
APPNNDIX. 

III. 

(fl7.)  Letter  from 
CcMtifQitleei  «fi 
Expense  of  the 
Supreme  CoartB  of 
Judicature ; 
s8  June  1830. 


(28.)— LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Ovil  Finance  Conunittee  to  the  Vice-President      (28.)  Letter  from 
in  Council  at  Bengal^  dated  26th  November  1830.  Committee  on 

*  Allowances  for 

Honourable  Sir,  Head  Native 

1.  Iw  the  72d  para,  of  oar  report  relative  to  the  Bengal  establishment*,  dated  the  12th  July  Servants ; 

last,  we  intimated  the  intention  of  submitting  our  sentiments  on  the  means  of  providing  25  November  1830. 

sniteble  allowances  for  the  head  native  officers  of  the  collectors  and  magistrates,  without 

any  addition  to  the  pubUc  expenses;  and  we  now  bee  leave  to  submit  to  Government  the       *  App.  (ss.) 

means  by  which  it  appears  to  us  that  that  object  may  be  fnlfiUed,  assuming  that  thearran^ 

ments  suggested  in  the  above-mentk»ied  report  will^  as  fit  opportunities  offer,  be  gradusdly 

carried  into  effect. 

2.  On  the  abolition  of  the  sitaation  of  registrar,  the  establishments  entertained  by  those 
<^Bcers  may  be  discharged,  and  the  union  of  the  offices  of  magistrate  and  collector  will,  we 
conceive,  render  it  easily  practicable  to  efiect  considerable  reductions,  as  fdlows : — ^The  estar 
blishments  of  the  two  departments  being  no  further  kept  distinct  than  is  necessary  for  the 
regular  transaction  of  puolic  business,  a  sheristadar  ana  deputy  may  take  the  place  of  the 
two  sheristadars ;  and  the  podars  of  the  magistrates,  the  nazir,  naib  nazir,  mooUahs  and  gun^ 
jnllees  of  the  several  collectors,  with  a  moiety  of  the  peons  and  menials  attached  to  their 
iradder  office,  may,  we  are  of  opinion,  be  dispensed  witn.  In  those  places,  too,  where  distinct 
establishments  are  entertained  for  the  Custom  department  *,  similar  and  greater  retrehchments 
may,  we  conceive,  be  effected ;  and  assuming  that  the  magistrates  and  collectors  will  not  be 
required  to  try  summary  suits  between  individuals,  we  presume  that  the  establishments  now 
entertained  by  some  of  the  collectors,  to  aid  them  in  the  trial  of  those  suits,  and  in  other      ' 

i'udicial  duties,  may  be  dischai^ed :  even,  indeed,  although  the  judicial  duties  of  the  col- 
ectors  were  to  be  continued  as  at  present  we  shoiild  not  consider  it  necessary  to  maintain 
the  establishments  in  question. 

8.  We  should  thus  have  the  following  sums  available  for  the  remuneration  of  the  sheris- 
tadars and  deputyHsheristadars  of  the  magistrates  and  collectors,  and  joint  magistrates  and 
deputy-collectors,  viz. : 

Dewanny 


Dacca 

Hnoghly 

Moorshedabad 

Patna 

Allahabad  (6) 

Bareilly 

Cawopora    • 

Fanuckabad 

Agra 

Meerat 

Delhi 


English 
Clerks. 


120 

122 
180 

55 
70 

140 
80 

180 

10 

380 


i>4U 


Persimn 
Office. 


Treisory. 


50 
15 
55 
60 

75 
60 

75 
75 
90 

75 
50 


680 


40 

25 
40 
50 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


335 


Peons  and 
Menials. 


30 
19 
45 
59 
58 
58 
64 
85 
44 
48 
36 


546 


TOTAL. 


240 

73(«) 
262 

349 
218 
218 
309 
270 
244 
223 
466 


a,97« 


"'{a)  Already  the  collector  has  reduced  nearly  300  rupees  per  annum. 

i^)  W«  omit  Mirsapore,  Benares  and  Ghazeepore,  to  provide  an  establishment  for  the  new  oflBce  at 
tbe  first-mentioned  place. 

734.  gg4 
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APPK.N  DIX. 

'  Pw  Menthol. 

III.                        Dewanny  establishments  of  registrars      ------  8,411 

^  ■                             Foujdany  sheristadars  and  podars          ------  3,693 

Calcuiia  Civil                   Revenue  sheristadars      -        -        "."        "        "        "."        "  4,895 

Finance  Committee.              Ditto  nazirs,  naibs,  swearers,  with  a  moiety  of  peons  and  menials        -  4,552 

Collectors'  judicial  establishments  -------  702 

Custom-house  reductions,  as  above          -        -        -        -        -        -  2,972 

25,225 

4.  To  this  sum  a  considerable  addition  may  be  made  by  remodelling  the  allowances  of  the 
t^sildars.  In  the  salaries  of  those  officers  great  inequalities  appear  to  prevail,  ofteii  without, 
and  sometimes  against  reason,  as  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstances,  which  of  course, 
in  many  instances  differs  essentially  from  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed  when  they 
were  originally  fixed.  They  vary  from  fi^.lOO  to  ii^.300  per  mensem,  being  in  several 
cases  hi^er  than  seems  to  us  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  general  avera^  will  also  admit  of 
some  reduction,  if  we  introduce  in  respect  to  them,  as  weU  as  the  sheristadars,  the  plan  of 
increasing  pay  according  to  length  of  meritorious  service.  This  arrangement,  from  which 
other  benefits  will  ensue,  it  may  be  advisable  to  effect,  not  by  an  absolute  rule  that  a  given 
number  of  years'  servitude  shaU  entitle  the  individual  to  a  given  sum,  but  by  distributing  the 
officers  in  question  into  classes,  and  providing  that  they  shall  be  promoted  in  order  of 
Standing,  unless  when  the  superior  authorities  shall  see  fit  to  direct  otherwise,  with  reference 
to  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates.    The  tehsildars  now  employed  within  the 

•  Dated  lath  July  Provinces  embrac^  by  our  report  *,  above  referred  to,  are  187  in  number,  who  recdve  an 
1830.  i\pp.  (29.)  ^^gS^'^g^t^  allowance  of  ii«.  27,630  per  mensem,  or  on  an  average  about  Rs.  147  each ;  but  if 
they  were  distributed  into  cljtsses,  as  specified  below  f,  so  as  to  receive  on  an  average  salaries 
of  about  Rs.  110,  they  would,  we  think,  be  more  suitably  provided  for,  and  the  aggregate  of 
their  monthly  allowances  would  then  amount  to  Rs.  20,720,  or  Rs.  6,910  less  than  the  amount 
now  disbursed. 

5.  Adding  this  amount  to  the  sum  above  mentioned  {Rs.  25,225),  we  have  a  total  fund  of 
Rs.  32,135,  to  meet  the  charge  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  sheristadars  and  thor 
deputies. 

'  6.  Now  to  the  sheristadars  of  collectors  and  magistrates,  we  would  propose  to  assign 
salaries  averaging  Rs.  350  per  mensem ;  and  though  the  management  of  the  land  revenue  i^ 
of  course  much  more  important  and  difficult  in  the  unsettled  districts,  yet,  considering  the 
populousness  of  the  provinces  permanently  settled,  the  large  amount  of  die  miscellaneous 
revenue  therein  realized,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  collectors  and  magistrates,  it  seems  to 
be  expedient  to  have  one  scale  for  the  whole. 

7.  To  the  sheristadars  of  the  sub-collectors  and  joint  magistrates,  salaries  of  Rs.  250  per 
mensem,  and  to  the  deputy-sheristadars  22^.60,  might  appropriately  be  assigned;  and  ibr 
neither  of  these  does  it  appear  necessary  to  have  a  graduated  scale  of  allowance,  since,  if 
deserving,  they  will  of  course  be  promoted  to  the  higher  situations  in  the  department.  The 
sheristadars  might  be  divided  into  the  three  following  classes : 

First  class  to  receive  500  rupees  a  month. 
Second     -      -      -     350 
Third        -      -      -    200 

8.  If  these  suggestions  be  adopted  the  aggr^ate  monthly  charge  will  be  1^.28,960,  as 
specified  below  j:,  being  Rs.  3,175  less  than  the  amount  above  shown  to  be  available  for  the 
purpose. 

^  9.  Among 


+  First  Class  T^^th              ...          18  x 
Second  Class  -,%th8          ...           36  X 
Third  Class  ^Vhs           ...          54  X 
Fourth  Class  -^tbs  and  the  odd  number       79  x 

aoo 

150 

100 

80 

=    3.600 
=    5»400 
=    5,400 
=    6,320 

187 

90,730 

X  Sheristadars  tq  Collectors  i^id  Magistrates,  First  Class     - 

Second  Class  - 
Third  Class    - 

-  1.8  X  500  = 

-  iB  X  350  = 

-  18  X  fioo  =: 

9f00O 
6,300 
3,600 

^       54  X  350  =. 

18,900 

Sheristadars  to  Joint  Magistrates  and  Sub-Collectors    - 
Peputy  Sheristadars        -      \        ,,        , 

. 

-  22  X  250  =: 

-  75  X    60  = 

5.500 
4.500 

28,960 
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9.  Among  ibe  sayingB*  for  which  credit  was  taken  in  our  report  of  the  13th  July,  there 
was  an  item  of  £«.  609,  on  account  of  the  establishments  of  registers.    The  arrangements  now 
submitted  give)  therefore,  a  further  retrenchment  of  Rs.  2,476  per  mensem,  or  per  annum  ,  ^ .  7    TTl' 
JU.  2^,712 ;  but  as  they  inyolve  details  connected  with  a  very  ^reat  many  offices,  on  the  ^'*  -I?!      ^^^"^ 
heads  of  which  the  execution  of  them  must  mainly  depend,  and  as  m  ccmstituting  new  officeS|  ^{l^^nees  for 
or  in  modifying  the  duties  of  old  offices,  there  always  arise  occasions  of  expense  that  cannot  ]^^^  Native 

be  clearly  foreseen,  we  do  not  assume  that  result  as  of  certain  attainment ;  and  in  carrying  Servants ; 

these  suggestions  into  effect  we  beg  to  recommend  that  Government  should  only  give  its  35  November  1830. 

MBction  to  that  part  of  the  plan  wmch  ^oes  to  raise  the  emoluments  of  the  native  officers, 

M^cording  as  the  local  officers  may  distmctly  shpw  that  the  savings  necessary  to  meet  the 

charge  have  been  effected. 

10.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  reforms  in  the  revenue- 
establidbments  at  this  presidency,  is  to  place  the  head  native  officers  of  collectorships  on  a 
respectable  footing  in  regard  to  salary;  and  under  (ordinary  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Gk>vemment  to  take  measures  for  that  purpose,  though  they 
had  involved  a  considacable  increase  of  charge;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  present  period 
remiire  that  the  rule  against  increase,  not  covered  by  retrenchment,  shoula  prevail ;  and 
imder  any  circumstsnces  we  should  not  have  proposed  that  the  arrangements  now  suggested 
should  take  {dace  all  at  once.  In  many  cases  the  mcumbents  must  have  a  title  to  consicL^tUion 
which  it  would  be  harsh  and  unjust  to  disregard  by  an  immediate  retrenchment ;  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  establishments  above  referred  to  may  doubtless  be  immediately  dis- 
charged or  reduced,  and  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  situations  marked  for  reduction,^  the  new 
men  should  be  brought  in  on  allowances  of  the  lowest  class.  Then^  according  as  the  fund 
accumulates,  the  sheristadars  should,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  be  raised,  first  to  the  second, 
and  afterwards  to  the  first  class,  always  supposing  that  they  are  really  efficient  men,  and 
that  the  ccmtrolling  wthorities  take  care  to  ju^vent  abuse  of  patronage,  while  they  support 
the  proper  authority  of  the  heads  of  offices. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

(signed)         J).  HUl 

John  Box. 


(S8u)— ^LETTER  from  the   Calcutta  CkvH  Finance  Committee  to  the  Vice-president  in  (99.)  Letter  from 
Council  at  Bengali  dated  18th  December  1830.  Committee,oii  Indi- 

Honowable  8ir,  vidual  Agency  for 

WE  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  fulfil  the  design  intimated  in  our  letter,  under  date  the  Collective  Boards ; 
26th  October  last,  of  submitting  a  separate  Report  on  the  question  how  far  the  agency  of  ^3  December  1830. 
individuals  ccmld  be  advantageously  substituted  for  that  of  collective  Boards.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  does  not  seem  necessarv  that  we  should  enter  into  any  detailed  descripticm  of^the 
ranctions  as^gned  to  the  several  Boards,  these  being  fully  explained  in  the  Regulatioiis  and 
Orders  of  Grovemment,  but  we  insert  below  a  statement  of  charges  for  these  esta- 
blishments at  the  three  presid^icies  f  to  which  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply*    In 

this 


0 

Per  Meoseoi. 

Per  AonsiD. 

^  Saving  shown  b  paragraph  3       .        •        -        - 
Ditto  -    -  in  paragraph  4       .        •        -        - 

6,910 

ToUl    -    -    - 

Proposed  Salaries  of  Sheristadars          ... 

3a>»35 
88,960 

Difference    -    -    - 
Deduct  Amoont  previously  taken  Credit  for   - 

3,175 
6d9 

Nat  Saving  -    -    - 

M76 

«9»712 

f  Bbxgai.  Boards  : 

Revenue 3»05»^59 

Custorosi 

Salt  .  -}►       -        -        .        -        .        M7f7io 

Oniom  J 

Marine  --.•••  44,880 

Madras  Boards: 

Revenue         -        .        .        •        -        3,75»56o 
Marine  .....  4,622 


734. 


Total 
hh 


5.9^449 


2,80,182 


8,78,631 
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I .  .  this  statement  the  Military  Boards  are  not  included,  because  the  Board  at  this  presidency  has 

^^^'  been  remodelled  by  the  General  Orders  of  the  26th  ultimo,  and  the  Board  at  Madras  is 

,p  . j;.  understood  to  be  under  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general; 

Calcutta  Civil      ^^  ^^  Bombay  the  Military  (as  well  as  the  Marine  Board)  has  been  recently  abolished.  We 

iinanceLommitiee.  j^^^^  likewise  omitted  the  Boani  of  Trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  Medical  Boards  at  the  three 

presidencies,  each  of  the  establishments  appearing  to  stand  on  distinct  grounds,  and  the 

expense  of  the  one  being  charged  to  the  Commercial,  and  that  of  the  other  to  the  Military 

department. 

2.  You  will  have  observed.  Honourable  Sir,  by  the  documents  accompanying  our  letter 
above  referred  to,  that  the  present  question  has  already  undergone  some  discussion  in  our 
committee,  and  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  dispatch  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  the  18th  of  February  1829,  adverting  to  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  number  of  controlling  Boards  under  this  Government,  and  in  the  number  of 
members  composing  them,  have  introduced  some  remarks  on  the  present  subject,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference,  we  shall  repeat  here.  They  observe  (para.  66),  ^^  connected 
with  the  duties  of  superintendence  is  an  important  general  question,  namely,  whether  Boards 
are  the  fittest  instruments  either  of  improvement  or  control,  and  whether  l)oth  objects  mi^ht 
not  be  more  effectually  attained  by  individual  agency.  It  is  a  common  but  trite  observation, 
that  responsibility  is  lessened  by  being  divided,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that  more 
business  can  be  done  by  the  same  number  of  persons  acting  separately  than  in  coni  unction. 
If  the  business  of  your  Kevenue  Boards  is  now  divided,  and  a  distinct  portion  allotted  to  each 
member,^  then  the  utility  of  such  division  is  already  practically  admitted,  and  the  Board  may 
be  deemed  to  exist  principally  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  collectively  praise  or  blame  for 
measures,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  of  its  members.  If  the  busi- 
ness is  not  divided  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  imp^ed  in  its  course  by  incompatible  tempers,  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  useless  discussions.  We  feel  no  dispositioii  to 
underrate  the  benefits  which  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  a  free  communication  of  senti- 
ments between  persons  possessing  different  opportunities  of  experience  and  various  kinds  of 
information,  associated  by  station,  and  animated  bjr  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  nor 
do  we  overlook  th^  consideration  that  where  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  important  trusts 
reposed,  it  is  not  always  expedient  that  they  shoidd  be  committed  to  the  inteUig^ice  and 
probity  of  a  single  individual,  even  under  the  check  of  subordinate  functionaries.  But  we 
nevertheless  think  it  deserving  of  mature  consideration  on  which  side  the  balance  of  advantage 
upon  the  whole  preponderates." 

•  3.  In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  the  agency  of  collective  Boards  and  of  individuals, 
there  are  certain  ^vantages  usually  ascribed  to  the  former  system,  which,  if  admitted  to  be 
found  in  it,  weigh  considerably  in  its  favour.  These  advantages  are  said  to  ccmsist  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  of  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  between  persons  possessing 
various  kinds  of  information ;  in  the  means  it  offers  for  the  correction  of  errors  and  oversights ; 
in  the  security  it  gives  that  prejudice  or  passion  will  not  influence  its  proceedings;  and  in  the 
prospect  it  lK>lds  out  of  steadmess  and  consistency  in  all  measures  within  the  range  of  its 
control. 

4.  How  far  the  foregoii^  advantages  are  justly  claimed  for  the  system  of  Boards,  appears 
to  us  however  to  be  more  than  questionable,  for  without  instituting  an  invidious  scrutiny 
into  the  actual  detailed  management  of  each,  we  are  led  by  experience  an4  observation  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  these  advantages  is  rather  imaginary  than  real.  We 
observe,  that  in  several  cases  the  members  of  the  Kevenue  Boards  at  this  presidency  have 
transacted  business  separately,  and  resided  in  different  places.  In  all  instances  in  which 
special  deputations  have  been  thought  necessary  (and  these  are  generally  ordered  with 
a  view  to  matters  of  importance),  the  agency  of  individuals  has  been  preferred ;  and  in  point 
of  fact  it  will  generally,  we  believe,  be  found  in  practice,  either  that  a  particular  branch  of 
the  business  is  dcme  by  each  of  the  members  separately,  or  that  one  member  of  pre- 
ponderating talent  or  activity,  or  the  secretary^  performs  the  whole.  In  cases  that  are  simple 
m  their  issues,  and  easy  of*^  determination,  a  collective  body  may  indeed  act  together,  but 
for  such  cases  it  woula  surely  be  unreasonable  to  provide  so  cumbrous  and  expensive 
a  machinery ;  and  in  cases  of  intricacy  and  difficulty  it  can  rarely  happen  in  a  body  not 
influenced  by  party  spirit  that  more  than  one  will  so  master  the  facts  as  to  be  fully  qualified 
to  form  a  competent  judgment.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  Board  to  consist  of  gentlemen  equal 
in  talents  and  qualifications,  and  possessing  that  mutual  respect  and  deference  which  w<mld 
arise  out  of  such  equality,  we  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  practically  they  would  establish 
as  complete  a  separation  of  functions  as  if  each  acted  for  himself,  and  that  intercbaage  of 
opinion  would  extend  no  further  than  what  every  able  and  candid  man  is  likely  to  hold 
with  his  inferiors  and  superiors,  as  well  as  with  parties  interested  and  others  not  officiaily 
connected  with  him. 

5.  No  rules  or  restrictions  can  enforce  real  deliberation  and  concert,  and  it  must  therefcHPe, 
we  apprehend,  be  vain  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  above  results  in  collective  bodies  -whejk 
most  happily  constituted.  But  still  more  mischievous  consequences  must,  we  apprehend, 
result  wnen  there  is  neither  the  preponderance  or  mutual  deference  to  which  we  have 
alluded ;  and  when  those  differences,  disputes  and  compromises  which  are  to  be  expected 
among  men  acting  each  on  his  own  view,  with  very  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and 
talent,  must  necessarily  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Further,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  almost  certain 
that  the  selection  of  members  for  collective  bodies  will  often  be  less  careful  and  judicious 
than  that  of  kidividual  functionaries;  for  so  long  as  one  able  member  or  secretary  are  main- 
tained at  a  Board,  the  presence  of  an  inefficient  person  will  be  overlooked  and  produce 
little  apprehension  of  evil  on  the  part  of  the  Government.     It  is  not  therefore  to.be  ordi- 
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narQy  expected  that  the  choice  of  a  member  will  be  such  as  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  hit  |... 

colleagues  that  proportion  of  talent,  temper  and  information  which  is  requisite  to  render  his  ^  "  • 

assoemtion  with  them  productive  of  public  advantage ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  numerous        .  '         : 
instances  could  be  cited  in  which  an  increase  of  members  has  proved  anything  but  an  1?^'  f-^iter  trom 
addition  to  the  zeal,  efficiency  and  influence  of  the  body.  vtS^l  A  ^encV  for" 

6.  We  can  readily  understand  that  the  several  members  of  a  Board,  if  influenced  by  con-  Collective  Boardl ; 
toiding  passions  of  party  or  other  prejudice,  might  aflbrd  some  security,  each  against  the  j«  December  1830. 
errors  and  oversights  of  his  fellows,  but  the  object  woidd  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  evils 

that  must  flow  nom  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  when  acting  cordially  togetner,  it  will 
rarely  or  ever  happen  that  the  members  will  not  confide  in  each  other  \xpoa  almost  all  the 
points  of  fact,  in  regard  to  which  errors  and  oversights  are  likely  to  occur ;  even  supposing 
the  purpose  of  jn^venting  them,  further  than  will  be  done  by  subordinate  officers,  to  be 
mucn  more  important  than  it  really  is. 

7.  With  the  views  which  we  entertain  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business  of  collective 
Boards  is  likely  to  be  conducted,  we  confess  we  see  little  reason  to  anticipate  that  their 
measures  will  be  more  firee  from  unsteadiness,  inccaisistency,  and  the  influence  of  hurtful 
passion  and  prejudice,  than  those  of  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  as 
they,  depart  m>m  the  principle  of  individual  agency,  we  should  fear  the  prevalence  of  those 
defects,  because  there  will  be  wanting  the  cheoL  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  each  new  member,  if  he  meddle  with  the  fun9:tions  of  his  fellows,  will  introduce  into 
the  whole  body  the  elements  of  change  and  vacillation. 

B.  It  may  be  uiged,  that  the  effects  we  have  above  noticed,  apply  to  the  manner  in  ¥^ich 
most  Boards  have  been  constituted,  and  not  to  the  system  itself;  but  if  experience  establishes, 
as  we  think  it  does,  that  these  defects  are  inherent  in  the  system,  and  unsusceptible  of  prac- 
tical remedy,  and  that  the  best-constituted  Boards  are  those  in  which  each  member  smgly 
imdertakes  the  portion  of  business  with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  such  expensive  instruments  of  conU-ol  must  be  admitted  to  be  theoretical. 
We  do  not  intend  altogether  to  deny  the  general  advantages  of  oral  discussion,  but  we 
cannot  rate  it  very  high  in  the  case  of  Boards,  nay,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  where 
employed  in  matters  of  much  interest  and  importance,  it  leads  oftener  to  disputes  or  inju- 
rious compromises  than  to  beneficial  results,  and  the  advantage  in  trifling  cases  is  surely 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 

0.  We  are  also  free  to  acknowledge  that  in  cases  in  which  the  main  duty  of  the  Board  is 
the  control  of  functionaries  whose  acts  and  arrangements  are  likely  to  affect,  exclusively  or 
chiefly,  the  interests  of  the  Government,  or  in  which  it  has  to  authorize  or  superintend  lai^e 
disbursements,  involving  much  matter  of  discretion,  there  do  exist  strong  reasons  for 
desiring  to  confide  the  function  to  more  than  one  individual.  But  such  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  duties  that  chiefly  occupy  the  Boards  to  which  we  now  refer;  and  it  is 
almost  too  plain  for  remark,  how  much  must  be  lost  in  the  quantity  of  business  done  by 
employing  the  agency  of  a  collective  body,  a  consideration  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
especially  in  view,  when  discussing  the  expediency  of  maintaining  establishments  whose 
frequent  interposition  is  called  for  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  business,  or  in  the  decision  of 
individual  cases  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  are  the  Boards  in  question. 

10.  But  the  principal  objection  to  Boards,  and  especially  to  those  which  are  not  solely  or 
chiefly  used  as  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  is,  exclusive  of  the  expense,  the  absence 
of  clear  and  direct  responsibility ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire  01  praise  operates  in 
a  less  degree  upon  the  members  of  a  Board,  than  on  an  individual ;  so  on  the  other,  the 
checks  and  control  created  by  the  apprehension  of  blame,  act  weakly  where  the  stigma  of 
reproof  does  not  attach  to  one,  but  is  aivided  amongst  many. 

11.  The  usual  and  most  specious  argument  adduced  against  the  agency  of  individuals,  as 
a  directing  and  controlling  authority,  is  founded  on  the  inexpediency  of  committing  important 
interests  and  trusts  to  the  probity  and  intelligence  of  a  sinele  person ;  but  this  objection 
cannot  in  the  present  case  be  considered  to  apply,  for,  as  oefore  observed,  the  real  power 
generally  belongs  to  one  member  of  ^  Board,  or  to  the  secretary,  which  is  exercised  without 
the  check  of  individual  responsibility,  so  that  the  system  which  is  preferred  as  a  security  is 
in  truth  most  open  to  abuse;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  check  of  the  controlling; 
imd  the  subordinate  authority  is  mutual,  for  constituted  as  the  civil  service  in  India  is,  both 
have  the  privilege  and  duty  of  accounting  for  their  acts. 

12.  It  IS  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a  collective  body  is  able  to  exert  a  more  vigorous  con- 
trol, and  with  less  of  personal  feeling  than  an  individual.  We  do  not  think  that  experience 
justifies  the  notion,  but  we  cannot  oetter  convey  our  sentiments  on  this  point,  than  in 
quoting  £he  following  passage  from  the  Minute  of  the  second  member  of  our  committee, 
which  is  already  on  tne  records  of  Government:  "Where  single  officers  have  been 
employed,  there  nas  been  not  only  more  ener^,  care  and  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the 
controlling  authority,  but  more  ready  obedience  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  subor- 
dinates. The  former,  indeed,  must  in  such  a  case,  feel  the  responsibility  attaching  to  him, 
in  a  degree  that  can  never  be  looked  for  in  collective  bodies.  He  will  pursue  his  plans 
without  being  compelled  to  mutilate  them  in  order  to  meet  the  scruples  of  less-informed 
colleagues,  or  to  neglect  them  in  attending  to  foreign  matter.  In  difiering  from  his  subor- 
dinates, a  single  functionary  will  ordinarily  be  careful,  as  far  as  his  judgment  goes,  to  have 
the  ri^ht  side  of  the  question.  He  will  convey  the  expression  of  his  dissent,  in  terms  the 
}east  likely  to  offend,  because,  acting  singly,  he  will  always  be  alive  to  the  probability  of 
pfience.  In  proportion  to  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  successful  administration  of 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  him,  (and,  on  this  score,  the  individual  with  undivided  praise  and 
blame  has -infinitely  the  advantage),  he  will  exert  himself  to  guide  and  aid,,  and  conciliate 
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ihbefb  whd  have  to  execute  his  orders.  He  will  thus  liaye  every  inducement  to  make  titt 
itt68l  of  good  men  without  any  countertailing  motive  for  sheltering  the  bad.    He  will  under^ 

— :  itiifid  delarly,  trnd  ther^ore  state  his  views  dtBtincdy,  free  from  the  <lo«ibts  that  beset  the 

Calcotta  ^  v^    . ,  half  measufes  into  which  coHective  bodies'  we  ithmys  more  or  less  liable  to  sHde.    What  he 
FtnamceCmiimiite^.  j^^^  ^jjj  ^  j^jg  ^^^^  without  any  opening  for  eounteractiony  excepting  by  a  dftstinet  refer- 
enc^  to  superior  authority;  whereas,  in  a  collective  body  the  efficient  member  is  x^fbea  cdn- 
.,        .  Sidered  by  those  under  him,  sometimes  by  his  colleagues,  as  an  usuiper  of  powers  which  ht 

h  not  entitled,  or  at  least  not  required  to  exercise,  and  the  dtscii^ne  of  their  subordinsetes  is 
Sacrificed,  even  when  there  is  no  plea  of  jealousy  wid  irilrigue,  because  thev  oppose  ihi 
energy  of  individual  excitement  to  ^  comparatively  languS  interest  with  whidi  Ae  com^ 
mon  concerns  of  a  co-operation  are  ntsually  regatrded.*' 

1^  On  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  Government  in  1638>  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  West»n  P^vinces  was  transacted,  it 
is  Satisfactory  to  ftod  ditft  the  principles  which  m^  advocate  were  then  supported.  The 
thwd  teetnber  of  the  Council  observed,  on  that  occaision:  ^  I  am  not  of  opmion  that  liie 
business  of  the  Board  will  be  better  done  by  the  congregating  of  the  members,  or  so  well  as 
by  their  separate  employment  in  distinct  divisions  of  territory  f^  and  although  the  same 
opinion  Was  not  held  W  the  other  metobers,  yet  it  was  admitted  that  ''4f  Government  couM 
place  ftill  reliance  on  the  judgment,  knowledge,  2eal  and  conciliatoiy  disposition  of  each 
member  of  Boards  or  superior  eourts,  it  would  be  expedient  to  entrust  to  each  of  those 
members  undivided  authority  and  control  over  a  defined  tmct  of  eottntry,  in  preference 
to  the  system  then  in  fbrce.  The  subsequent  substitution  of  Commissioners  en  Revenue 
and  Circuit  for  the  Boards  ^f  Revenue  may,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  be  considered  n  practical 
admission  in  (kvour  of  individual  ugency ;  imd  we  are  quite  satisfied  i^i  if  the  Gbvemment 
<;aanol  find,  thro^hoat  its  extensive  fi^d  for  selection  an  adequate  number  of  conraetent 
and  upright  ftmctiwiaries,  fbr  the  purpose  of  eftcient  superimtendttice  and  contiw  over 
executive  officers  by  individual  agen<^,  the  attanpt  to  eiect  the  object  by  associating 
together  as  Boards  the  competent  and  incompetent,  must  be  still  more  liable  to  miseany. 
Entettaining  these  sentiments,  we  are  led  to  the  cotrvidion,  that  the  public  interests  vrould 
be  essentially  promoted  by  substituting  umversally  single  commissioners  for  collective 
*  Boards,  acting  tinder  the  immediate  control  of  Government  in  the  superintendeiice  of  tjie 
officers  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
apply  the  principle  to  each  of  tfie  Bonrds  contemplated  m  this  Report,  assuming  fbr  the 
Judicial  department  the  scheme  of  establishments  which  our  conmiittee  has  already  had 
the  honour  to  recommend. 

14.  The  SuMer,  or  head  Boai^oPRevenue  in  Bengal,  consists  of  tii^ 
we  Should  propose  to  substitute  two  Sudder  or  head  Commissioners  of  Rev^mue,  vit*  one  for 
the  Upper  teid  another  fbr  the  Lower  Provinces ;  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  coonm- 
nicating  x>n  the  sa^^ject  vrith  Mr.  W.  W.  Bird,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  experience  he  has 
had  in'  the  Sudder  Board  of  Revenue,  of  whidi  he  is  now  m  charge,  leads  lum  fuHy  to  concur 
inA  Us  m  opinion,  so  fer  as  concerns  the  provinces  subject  to  his  authority.  The  com- 
missioners "should  possess  all  the  powers  tmd  functions  of  the  present  Sudder  &>anl,  drawine 
the  same  allowance  as  is  assigned  to  members  of  that  Board,  and  to  each  of  tiien  wc  should 
proposife  to  attach  u  seci^etarv  or  assistant,  on  a  salary  of  Rs,  18,900  per  annum.  I^rould 
Ae  territories  suborduMite  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  be  eventually  placed  undea*  two 
distinct  Goviemmeiits,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  office  of  Sudder  Comanissioner  for  the  Lowct 
Provinces  ^?frould  not  be  necessary,  but  that  the  Government  at  Calcutta  ought  to  cor- 
respond through  its  secretaiy  with  the  several  local  commissioners  in  ftat  part  of  the 
country. 

1^.  *nie  Board  of  Cisterns,  Salt  and  Opium  consists  of  two  members,  and  was  instituted 
in  l»t^,  previously  to  which  period  the  control  of  the  Custom  department  was  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  tlmt  of  the  Salt  and  Opium  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  union  which 
Government  has  recently  directed  in  the  intwior  of  the  executive  duties  of  the  land  levcuue 
branch  vrith  those  of  the  customs,  seems  to  render  it  highly  desirable  that  the  Sudder  Com- 
misrsioners  of  Revenue,  proposed  to  be  appointed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shou}d,  with 
exception  of  the  Calcutta  Custom-house,  be  charged  vrith  tbesupenntettdenceoTthedepart- 
ment  of  customs  within  tftieir  respective  divisions.  TRwT  might  also,  we  conceive,  advantage- 
ously exercise  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  offences  against  the  revalue  winch  now 
belongfe  to  the  Boara ;  and,  with  this  exception,  the  management  of  the  Salt  and  Omnn 
departments,  vrith  the  control  of  the  Custom-house  of  Calcutta,  should,  we  ilkirtk,  be  pbuoed 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  commissioner,  on  a  saktty  ofSonat  rupees  62,M0  (vrith  an  asststant, 
on  a  saktry  of  Rs.  18,000),  to  whom  Government  mi^  also  coramk,  as  at  present,  the 
superintendence  of  the  stamps,  and  the  abkarry,  and  of  Isucho^rmtscetlaneous  sources  of 
revenue  as  appeared  desirable. 

*  W.  The  Marine  Board  is  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  Board  of  Customs,  Salt 
and  Opium,  vrith  a  separate  secretary,  who  is  ordinarily  a  professional  gentleman,  and  vrimse 
functions  we  formerly  proposed  to  assign  to  the  ordinary  secretary  to  the  latter  Beard,  an 
Resolution  of  arrangement  which  was  not  adopted,  "  ovring,"  as  it  vras  stated,  ^  t»  the  members  of  the 

Government;  Marine   Board  having  to  perform  various  duties  altogether  fbreign  to  tJieir  habfts  ted 

dated  24  Augutt.  education  as  ciril  servants,'*  and  therefore  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  scientific  oflBcer. 
Ike  Honourable  Court,  in  their  dispatch  of  the  leth  of  February  m9,  vvrherein  the  origin 
and  nrogress  of  the  seveml  Boaids  arefully  described,  suggests  (para.  «4),  **  if  tJiree  memhers 
he  allotted  to'  the  nresid^icy  Revenue  Board,  that  it  t^hould  be  vested  vrith  Ae  superin- 
tendence of  the  salt,  opium  and  customs,  and  that  the  Marine  Board  might  be  dispensed 
with  attoge^r  by  transfeiYing  part  of  their  duties  to  the  master  attendant,  and  contriving 
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'9l  new  afraiig<aiieiit<>f  (he  Pilot estaUiehiiienty  ofi  tbepnnciple^  tliat  instead  of  bniigy  mitia  ^ 

iK)w,  a  lieavy  expense  to  Oovemmenty  it  ought  tor  be  diargeabte  to  tlie  ^eosoA  couaerae  ^f  1"* 

the  country.      In  -our  report  of  the  l«th  of  Amgnfit  1620  we  sugeested  die  MsigtimMC  4f  ' 

«n  «!aiwi  authority  to  the  Master  atteedant,  by  which  the  Marine  Boaid  would  be  x^^"*^  *^ 
i>^e¥ed  from  variotts  detf»led  duties,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  Miika^  Boeid  is  ^  Most  V^™^»®^"~*" 
coaveaient  authority  in  w)»ch  the  control  of  the  Marine  department  can  be  Tested,  espseiiAly  cSlecUv  *B^rd« 
-«ince  stipendiary  members  have  been  attached  to  that  ^oard.  The  necessity  of  Leepiag  j«  December i8w' 
'dietiiict  the  controlling  and  executrre  branches  is  obvious^  and  <eonfiiidering  the  frei^wttt  * 

ooeasions  on  which  the  Military  and  Marine  departments  commimtcaite  with  each  other,  we 
think  that  ranch  convenience  and  more  efficiency  will  result  from  adop<m^  fthisthaa  Iran 
contrauing  Ihe  present  arrangement 

IT.  Tlie  marme  affiars  at  Madras  cumot,  we  tinsk,  be  of  s«cli  «a  ^BCteot  Brnto-ncftOMtbe 
Bupemtendence  of  a  separete  Board,  c<»ffl0tnig  cf  a  menaber  of  ^ovaei^  the  ooubmkmI 
supermtendant,  and  the  master  attendant;  and  alAongh  no  salary  is  aasigiied  €o  any  of  Ae 
members,  or  to  tfie  secretary,  under  the  head  <if  M«^ine  Bocufdncifficei  yet  in  other  depait- 
ments  a  larger  salary  is  probably  attached  to  some  of  them  in  oonsideraCion  of  this  duty. 
The  master  attendant,  for  instance,  (who  being  a  member  of  ihe  Boaid,  is  both  a  coBtroflmg 
and  ezecuftive  officer,)  has  a  salary  in  that  caj^unty  of  Rs.  tf2n  per  mensem ;  and  the  secre- 
tary ha^^a  salary  of  Ks.  1,429  per  maEusem,  eiftslasive  of  comfmission,  ^a^emging  Ri.  ^118  per 
^mensem),  in  the  Commercial  departmart,  of  which  one-haif .  was  fonnerty  chaioed  to  the 
MaiiAe  Apartment.  The  controtlii^  authority  in  the  Manne  depaitniettt  at  Mamas  ca^  be 
exercised,  we  should  think,  by  the  GoremmeHt  itself,  aided  by  one  of  its  secielaries,  and  vne 
ftoooidin^  recommend  tl^  abolition  of  the  Marine  Board  and  its  -estaUirioMnity  at  that 
presidency. 

18.  The  Kerenue  Board  sft  Madras  is  <be  oidv  femaining  establishmest  of  <he  4etfytiptimi 
^ander  teview,  which  reqinres  to  be  noticed,  4tnd  ^a  Minute  of  our  «eni<^  member^  now  beCwe 
.  Government,  you  will  have  observed,  honourable  Sir,  that  he  is  ^Kvowable  to  its  oantian- 
anoe,  and  hts  assigned  the  following  grounds  for  his  opinion^-*-  > 

'^  A  Board  of  tiSee  or  four  inemters  is  not  merely  three  or  four  individuals  doing  Ae  same         App.  (la.) 

.  thing,  instead  of  its  being  done  by  one.    They  not  cmly  correct  each  other's  ovemghti  and 

temper  each  other's  feeliogs,  but  ihej  often  supply  eadb  other's  defi^^,  by  bm^ng  retried' 

tjuanficalions  and  resources  to  their  task.    Accordragly  I  have  -aeldom,  if  ever,  known  any 

intricttte  subject  under  the  consideration  of  a  well^composed  collective  body,  upon  whidb,  in 

'the  eourcie  of  their  ddiberations,  each  member  did  not  materiaHy  and  sinceray  modify  iuB 

original  views.    Indeed  all  human  e^merience  confirms  the  maxim  that  in  eouncil  these  is 

wisdom.     In  executive  measures  activity  and  pronrptitude  are  of  vital  iaip<»taBoe ;  but  in 

^  superintendm^  and  controlling  authority  they  may  he  too  closely  allied  to  an  <MMb6ariiig 

and  mtermeddlm^  disposition,  and  valuable  as  they  are  whaiever  «U  dcj>ends  anpon  the 

«SBeBgy  and  exertion  or  the  moment,  it  is  true,  also,  that  undcir  an  orgaoioed  and  settled 

^system  the  vis  inertuB  is  not  without  virtue.     Moreover,  the  views  and  proceedings  of  a 

collective  bo^  aie  not  perceptibly  or  speedily  affected  by  cfaaoges  amcv^  its  individnal 

members.     There  is  no  demise  of  a  Boards  and  its  measures  aomme  a  steadiness  mad 

^  stability  which  caimot  bdone  to  those  of  successive  oommissionevs.  Tim  steadiness  beeomes 

of  infinitely  more  value  when  a  Board  is  viewed  not  merdy  ses  superinACTidai^  tiie  offiooRi  4f 

Government,  but  as  advising,  and  sometimes  restrnnin^,  the  Government  itself.    An  indi- 

rvidual  commissioner  acting  in  the  same  capacity  would  be  liable  to  be  at  total  variance 

with  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  (what  would  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  such  a  system  as 

ours)  might,  by  deterence  to  views  entertained  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  by  means  of 

personal  intercourse,  be  brought  to  support,  or  even  io  suggest  measures,  against  which,  as 

a  member  of  a  Board,  influenced  only  by  such  considerations  as  would  appear  upon  record, 

and  fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  he  would  not  have  fidted  to  remonstrate. 

One  of  the  few  securities  we  have  for  permanence  in  any  of  our  arrangements  would  be 

takffli  away,  if  Boards  and  Courts  were  universally  supplanted  by  individual  conmiis- 

suners. 

f*  Applying  the  general  question  to  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  I  conceive  that  the 
benefit  of  a  greater  degree  of  individual  agency  and  responsibility  might  be  obtained  by 
a  division  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Board  aihong  its  several  members,  and  by  frequent 
ctrcmtB  of  inspection.  But  that  benefit  would  be  purchased  at  rrmch  too  high  a  price  if  it 
cost  Hie  existence  of  an  institution,  which  has  never,  failed  to  comprise  some  of  the  best 
talents-  and  most  valuable  experience  of  the  public  service,  and  to  prove  itself  capable  of 
piesenting  to  its  superiors  the  soundest  and  most  enlightened  views  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  people,  the  resources  of  every  part  of  the  country  and  the  science  of  good  govem- 
.  mart.  As  a  body,  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  has  by  ita^rvioes  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  dissolved :  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  if  the  inea^ a<  ity  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members  lay  like  an  incdbus  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  rest,  I  do  not  see  how  the  evil 
would  be  cured  by  dispersmg  them,  with  their  very  unequal  qualifications,  to  undertake 
^ual  duties,  and  to  osfercise  co-ordinate  aadiority  within  sepaiate  spheres  of  jurisdiction. 
The  incapable  members  could  not  be  expected  to  become  efficient  corrmussioners.  The 
only  evils  which  the  dispersion  of  the  memocrs  of  a  board  seems  calculated  to  remedy,  are 
those  of  its  business  fellm^  in  arrear  from  its  having  too  much  to  do,  or  of  its  failing  to  take 
.  a  proper  interest  in  its  duties  from  the  languid  fading:  of  divided  responsibility.  There  is 
no  pretence  for  imputii^  the  latter  evil  to  me  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  and  if  the  former 
exists  in  any  degree,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  remedied  by  some  less  violent  and  injurious 
measure  than  the  dis^ution  of  the  Board.  , 

'^  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  in  lieu  of  the  Board,  would  merely  be  principal  collectors,  ab- 
.  734.  h  h  3  solved 
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solved  from  executive  duties,  and  deprived  of  the  practical  experience  and  minute  and  in- 
timate knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  in  the  course  of  discharging  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  vested  with  superintendence  over  much  wider  extent,  and  therefore  with  weaker 
'p.^**^"?*'"*^^.J^  effect  than  at  present.  To  place  the  present  collectors  and  principal  collectors  under  the 
inaoce  ommittee^  immediate  eye  of  such  commissioners  without  responsible  duties,  but  with  absolute  dis- 
'  creticmary  authority  to  issue  orders  to  their  servants  and  to  interfere  with  their  arrange- 
ments, would  demr^de  the  most  valuable  local  officer  of  the  Madras  Government  mto 
another  person's  deputy,  and  bath  damp  his  zeal  and  diminish  his  sense  of  responsibility. 
Such  suDordinaticm  of  authority,  without  corresponding  superiority  of  talent,  experience  or 
duty,  would  produce  uniform  disgust  and  frequent  alteration.  Even  when  bad  feeling  did 
not  arise  towards  the  commissioner,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  towards  his  native  esta- 
blishment. Besides,  the  constant  changes  of  commissioners,  some  of  them  permanent  and  some 
temporary,  woul4  lesui  unavoidably  to  constant  changes  or  suspensions  in  the  system  of  revenue 
management,  so  that  the  same  system  would  seldom  be  actively  pursued  in  any  district  for 
a  few  years  to^ethe^  After  all,  too,  the  substantial  authority  in  a  district  must  necessarily 
.remain  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  charged  with  responsible  duties,  and  cannot  in  effect  be 
transferred  to  any  other  officer  merely  exercising  supervision  over  him.  The  local  officer 
.  may  be  aided  and  stimukted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  he  may  be  thwarted  and 
crippled;  but  it  is  upon  his  exertion  that  the  welfare  of  the  district  must  depend^  and  his 
superior  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  his  substitute.  It  would  therefore  be  a  radical  mis- 
take to  improve  the  controlling  part  of  our  svstem  at  the  expense  of  the  operative^  even  if 
there  w^re  full  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  alterations  were  improvements. 

'^  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  cases  of  malversation  which  elude  the  discovery  of  a  Board 
would  be  detected  by  a  commissioner,  I  beUeve  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  previous 
'general  information  in  any  case  of  the  kind  which  has  occurred  under  the  Maduras  pre- 
sidency;  but  that  tenderness  for  the  individual,  or  false  delicacy,  or  aversion  to  stand  for- 
ward as  accuser,  motives  which  are  as  likely  to  influence  commissioners  or  other  public 
officers,  and  the  influence  of  which  may  be,  and  I  expect  will  be,  overcome  by  the  Board 
(  of  Revenue  as  effectually  as  by  a  commissioner,  have  prevented  the  suspicions  which  it 

excited  from  being  acted  upon. 

**  I  am  quite  sure  that  without  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  Madras  Grovemmeiit 
would  be  incapable  of  superintending  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  and  collector 
imder  them  with  due  effect,  unless  it  took  upon  itself  a  great  portion  of  the  duty  now  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  for  tnat  purpose  greatly  increased  its  establishment, 
both  European  and  native.  It  certainly  is  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  fimc- 
itions  of  Government  not  to  add  to  the  details  with  which  the  Governor  in  Council  is  already 
incumbered,  and  any  reform  calculated  to  be  attended  with  that  inconvenience  must  neces- 
sarily prove  fallacious." 

19.  Mr.  Hill  has  further  remarked  as  follows :  '^  I  am  confirmed  in  the  desire  to  follow 
this  cautious  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  innovation,  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  system  of  civil  administration  actually  in  force  at  Madras.  It  has 
been  successiul  according  to  all  the  tests  by  which  it  can  l>e  fairly  tried.  The  statement 
below  *,  for  20   years,  during  which  there   has  been  no  accession  of  territory  to  that 

1>residency,  shows  that  the  revenue  has  been  collected  with  surprising  regularity.     In  that 
ong  period  there  is  only  one  year  in  which  the  collections  exceed  the  average  by  8  per  cent. 

They 


•  Actual  Collectioos  of  Revenue  in  tbe  Districts  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Su  George, 
for  ao  Years,  averaging  Rupees  4,33,11,100. 


YEARS 

REVENUES. 

Per 

Centage, 
ibove 

or  below  Average. 

1808-9 

4»09»30,000 

3 

4      3 

1809-10 

4»04,33,ooo 

4 

7     " 

1810-11 

4,20,21,000 

— 

10   11 

1811-12 

3»98»38,ooo 

5 

13     6 

1812-13 

4,01,98,000 

4 

15  11 

1813-14 
1814-15 

4,23,51,000 
4,26,83,000 

~ 

1     6 
14    - 

1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
i8i9-«o 
1820-31 

4,24>49,ooo 
4,18,06,000 
4,26,02,000 

4,30»63,000 

4i«6,79»ooo 
4,28,71,000 

1 

1 

5     « 

3     I 

11     - 

9    5 

13  11 

5    « 

1821-22 

4,32,92.000 

3 

5     1 

1822-23 

4,47*25,000 

5 

11     3 

18^3-24 

4,2042,000 

- 

10     2 

1 824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 

4»57.i  2,000 
4.38,93,000 
4,34.63,000 

8 

3 
3 

-    7 
11  10 
11     6 

1827-28 

4,01,72,000 

5 

-  10 
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They  never  have  fallen  so  much  as  6  per  cent,  below  it.  The  average  of  the  first  10  years 
fidls  short  of  the  general  average  by  1  ^  per  cent.,  that  of  the  last  10  years,  exceeds  it  in  the 
same  small  proportion.  In  England  a  bad  harvest  has  been  stated  to  make  a  difference  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  revenues^  but  the  period  here  taken  includes  two  bad  harvests,  which 
did  not  make  much  more  tlmn  half  that  difference.  The  evidence  of  successful  administra- 
tion, which  this  statement  affords,  must  be  deemed  conclusive  when  it  is.  borne  in  mind  that 
the  revenues  of  Madras  are  very  high,  and  depend  mainly  upon  annual  settlement." 

20.  The  second  and  third  members  of  our  Committee,  without  questioniiig  the  ability 
with  wbich  the  business  of  the  Revenue  Bo^  at  Madras  may  have  been  conducted,  do 
iM>t  concur  in  the  ai^uments  or  reasoning  advanced  by  the  senior  member  for  retaining  that 
Board  at  Madras,  llie  reasons  assigned  in  the  former  part  of  this  report  appear  to  them 
to  apply  as  much  to  one  Board  as  to  another.  They  can  scarcely  recognise  any  clear  proof 
of  superior  management  in  the  circumstance  that  there  has  been  no  great  variation  in  the. 
amount  of  revenue  when  they  advert  to  the  san^ine  and  apparently  well-founded  expect- 
ations of  increased  resources  which  are  expressed  in  the  records  of  the  Madras  Government, 
and  reflect  upon  the  natural  course  of  things  in  countries  that  had  long  suffered  from  the 
misrule  of  native  governments.  They  perceive,  in  the  selection  of  papers  which  have  been 
printed  bv  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  abuses 
that  would,  they  hope,  be  very  unlikely  to  occur  under  a  plan  of  individual  responsibility 
and  personsd  supervision,  such  as  they  advocate. .  The  ssme  papers  appear  to  show  that  the 
employment  of  collective  Boards  affords  no  assurance  of  consistency  of  principle  or  pro- 
cedure ;  nay,  if  the  internal  administration  of  Madras  has  in  later  years  been,  as  tney  believe 
it  has  been,  distinguished  by  vigour,  energv  and  success,  the  result  must,  they  think,  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  working  of  the  system  was  thoroughly  conr 
trolled  and  directed  by  one  man,  certainly  no  ordinary  man.  Sir  Thomas  Munro ;  nor  do 
they  suppose,  as  c(Hitemplated  by  Mr.  Hill,  that  inemcient  men  will  be  appointed  single 
commissicmers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  positive  necessity  of  rejecting  an  inefficient  functionary, 
where  only  one  is  employed,  will  insure,  in  their  opinion,  the  appointment  of  the  most  able 
officers  to  be  found  on  tne  list  of  the  service.  Tne  majority  of  the  Committee  therefore 
recommend  the  substitution  of  two  revenue  commissioners,  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  48,000,  (with 
an  assistant  to  each  on  a  salary  of  Rs,  18,000,)  for  the  present  Revenue  Board  at  Madras, 
who  in  their  respective  divisions  may  separately  exercise  all  the  functions  now  vested  in  the 
Board. 

21.  In  the  observations  which  we  have  introduced  on  the  present  subject  we  have  not 
laid  any  particular  stress  on  the  economy  of  substituting  the  system  of  individual  agency 
for  that  of  Boards ;  this,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  measure.  Tlie  reduction  of  expense,  as  regards  European  covenanted 
officers,  may  be  estimated,  according  to  the  comparative  statement  below  *,  at  Rs.  2,76,380 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  some  saving  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  native  establish- 
ments, and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  alteration  will  promote  efficiency  and  improvement 
as  well  as  economy. 

22.  Although  our  senior  member  does  not  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  Committee,  either  on  the  general  question  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  collective 
and  individual  agency,  or  on  the  application  of  that  question  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  at 
Madras,  yet  as  his  colleagues  have  so  fully  cited  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  opinion, 
he  does  not  feel  himself  entitled  to  occupy  further  time  in  discussing  the  subject.  He 
thinks  it  incumbent  on  him,  however,  with  respect  to  the  Madras  Boani,  expressly  to  dis- 
claim the  admission  that  experience  establishes,  as  the  majority  of  the  Committee  thinks  it 

does, 
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(29.)  Letter  from 
Committee,on  lodiii 
vidu&l  Aflrency  for 
Collective  Boards; 
13  December  1830. 


•  PRESENT. 

Bingal: 

Board  of  Revenue: 

3  Members         -        -        -  1,56,600 

4  Secretaries  and  Assistants     91,300 


fl,47,8oo 


Board  of  Customs : 

2  Members       ...     1,04^4.00 

3  Secretaries  and  Assistants       54,000 


1,58,400 


Ma»ras  : 

Board  of  Revenue : 

4  Members       ...     1,60,100 
4  Secretaries  and  Assistants       53,680 


3,13,780 


Grand  Total 


6,18,980 


734. 


PROPOSED. 


3  Sudder  Commissioners      -  1,04,400 
3  Secretaries  or  Assistants   '     36,000 


1  Commissioner,  and  Salt  and 
Opium  Departments  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  -     53,300 

1  Secretary  or  Assistant      -      1 8,000 


1,40,400 


70,800 


3  Commissioners  of  Revenue     96,000 
3  Secretaries  or  Assistants  -     36,000 


i,3«»ooo 


Grand  Total    -    •    •  3^3,600 


Difference  or  Saving 


kh4 


3,76,380 
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4d^.€hher  that  the  defects  which  they  impute^  to  collectiva  agency  are  inherent  in  the 
iVBtem  and  unsusceptible  of  practical  remedy,  or  that  its  views  and  proceeduigs  hare 
fuietuated  according  to  changes  among  its  indiyidual  membens  as  would  have  happened 
tHth  respect  to  the  views  and  proceedings  of  successive  commissioners.  In  his  view  of  the 
matter  also,  the  main  duty  of  the  Boourd  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  to  which  detailed  settlements^ 
embracing  the  whole  statistics  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  involving  the 
exercise  of  most  extensive  discretionary  authority,  are  annually  submitted,  is  virtually  such 
as  the  majority  of  the  Committee  acknowledge  to  constitute  an  expected  case ;  and  altnoi^ 
the  proposition  is  self-evident,  that  ^'  more  Dusiness  can  be  done  by  the  same  number  of 
persons  acting  separately  than  in  conjunction,"  yet  it  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  question 
to  be  decided :  for  the  paramount  object  of  such  an  institution  as  the  board  of  Revenue  is^ 
Ihat  the  Government  and  collectors  may  be  able  to  confide  in  its  knowledge,  experiooce, 
means  of  informaticm  and  weight  of  character,  not  that  it  nuiy  dispatch  business  in  the  mosl 
expeditious  manner.  Finally,- in  as  far  as  the  proposed  change  would  throw  immediately 
upon  the  Gk>vemment  any  part  of  the  present  functions  of  tlie  Board  of  Revenue,  and  abo 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Manne  Board  at  Madras,  and  the  transfer  of  its  dutiea  to 
the  Government,  which  the  majority  of  the  Committee  recommend,  the  senior  membor  is 
desisous  of  expressing  in  the  strongest  manner  his  deliberate  conviction,  that  of  all  changes 
that  which  is  most  required  for  the  efficiencj  and  success  of  our  system  of  administration  is, 
that  the  Council  Board  should  be  relieved  nrom  a  large  portion  of  the  details  by  which  its 
time  and  attention  are  at  present  overlaid ;  and  that  of  all  schemes  of  collective  itceacy  and 
divided  responsibility  the  most  open  to  objection  is  what  must  ensue  if  those  detain  are 
added  to ;  viz.,  that  of  allowing  the  name  and  authority  of  Govemm^it  to  be  imjAicitly 
delegated  to  the  organs  through  whom  its  resolutions  ought  m««ly  to  be  communics^ed. 

2S.  Our  senior  member  does  not  feel  himself  qualified  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
application  which  the  majority  of  tiie  Committee  have  made  of  the  general  question  <^coUec- 
ttve  or  individual  agency  to  the  Boards  at  this  presidency,  further  than  by  observing,  that  if 
the  duties  of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Revenue  correspond  with  those  at  Madras,  the  proposed 
change  seems  to  him  ml)le  to  the  same  objectiooB  at  the  one  presidency  as  at  the  other. 

Wehave,8Lc 

(signed)        Damd  Hill. 

Holt  MachoLzU. 
John  Box. 


(30.)  Minate  of 
WilliamBloDt.Esq., 
on  Individual 
Agency  for  Collec- 
tive Boards; 
6  January  1B31. 


(30.)— MINUTE  of  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  at  Bengal ; 
dated  6th  January  1831. 

Ik  forwarding  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Grovemor-general,  for  his  Lordship's  ocxh 
sideration,  the  iS^port  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee  on  the  questicm  as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  individual  ag^icy,  or  that  of  collective  Boards,  and  in  expressmg  our 
concurrence  generally  in  the  opimon  entertained  by  the  majority  of  that  Committee,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  un  unqualified  assent  to  the  expediency 
of  extending  at  present  that  principle  of  revenue  management  and  control  throughout  iM 
provinces  immediately  dependent  on  this  jpresidency. 

Whatever  inefficiencv  may  have  been  round  to  exist  in  collective  Boards,  that  evil  is  not^ 
I  think,  necessarily  inherent  in  the  system.  Tliere  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  individual 
responsibility  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  call  forth  exertion,  and  that  a  divided  or  ill- 
denned  responsibility  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  relaxation  in  that  reopect.  It  is  also, 
I  think,  unquestionable  that  more  work  can  be  performed  by  means  of  mdividual  agency 
than  by  that  of  a  collective  body ;  but  an  incapable  or  inefficient  member  of  a  Board  wul  not 
piake  a  more  able  or  better  commissioner,  ana  the  same  caution  with  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  persons  to  be  entrusted  singly  with  the  powers  of  control  vested  in  commis- 
sioners would  nave  insured  an  efficient  Board.  There  seems  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  too 
great  a  facility  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  constitute  the  Boards,  arising  probably  from 
a  difficulty  of  passing  over  claims  of  seniority  even  in  cases  of  doubtful  qualification,  has 
been  a  pnncipal  cause  of  that  inefficiency  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  present  question. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  collective  Board,  as  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  administration  of  the  country,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  means 
it  affords  of  aiding  Government  by  its  deliberations  ana  matured  opinions  in  questions  of 
difficulty  and  importance,  especially  such  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment of  our  extensive  and  valuable  Western  Provinces,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  (Jovam- 
ment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  may  be  materially  involved.  Whatever  information  might 
be  necessary  to  guard  againt  error  would  be  concentrated  in  a  Board  placed  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  local  authorities,  and  composed  of  the  most  able  and  experienced 
of  the  Revenue  officers  of  Government.  A  greater  degree  of  consistency  of  procedure  and  of 
principle  must  thereby  be  insured  than  could  be  expected  if  the  local  commissioners  were 
placed  in  direct  communication  with  Government,  and  whose  conflicting  views  and  opinions 
would  frequently  tend  to  embarrass  rather  than  to  aid  its  decisions. 

The  establishment  of  a  controlling  Revenue  Board  in  the  Western  Provinces  likewise  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  means  by  whicn  Government  can  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  collectors,  in  expediting  the  revision  of  the  settlements,  to  which  the  judicial  and 
pther  duties  of  the  commissioners,  it  appears  to  me,  must  preclude  thek  giving  much  of  their 
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attrition;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  means  only  of  a  controlling  Board  that  fall        "'  — 

and  satisfactory  reports  can  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  and  of  the  ^^^- 

results  of  the  labour  and  money  expended  in  fartherance  of  this  important  woiic.  — 7-"— 

It  seems  likewise  desirable  and  necessary  in  those  remote  and  unsettled  provinces  that  ^^^'\  ^^^^^  ®^ 
more  ready  means  of  redress  be  afforded  against  any  erroneous  or  unjust  proceedings  or  ^^*i^?j""J>Esq/, 
orders  of  the  local  commissioners  than  womd  exist  if  an  appeal  could  only  be  preferred  at'  ^  Individual 
the  presidency,  or  direct  to  Govenmient.    And  it  is  also  desirable  to  reliere  the  Government  Uve"BLrd8« 
frcwn  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  deciding  on  such  appeals,  for  vrhich  occasion  is  more  6  January  1831. 
likely  to  arise  in  provinces  under  fluctuatmg  assessments,  and  on  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  various  classes  of  the  agricultural  community  are  as  yet  imperfectly  imaerstood, 
than  in  our  permanently  settled  provinces. 

I  should  not,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  advocate  the  plan  of  substituting  individual  agency 
in  those  provinces  for  that  of  a  collective  bodjr,  until  a  settlement  for  an  extended  term  of 
years  shall  have  been  completed  in  every  district;  and  till  such  ^period  I  conceive  that  the 
presence  of  a  Board,  composed  of  the  most  approved  and  efficient  of  the  revenue  officers  of 
Government,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  the  security  of 
the  pubhc  interest. 

But  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  where  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  any  question  of  importance, 
or  any  matter  of  difficulty  can  occur,  vrfiich  a  revenue  commissioner  is  not  fally  competent' 
to  decide,  or  to  dispose  of  vnthout  reference  to  Government  (except  in  cases  in  which 
a  reference  is  presented),  I  concur  entirely  in  opinion  vnth  the  Finance  Committee  that  a  Board^ 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  rev^me  administration  of  those  provinces  may  be  conducted- 
by  means  of  individual  agaicy,the  Commissioners  corresponding  directly  with  the  territorial 
secretary  to  Government,  though  under  that  arrangement  it  might  be  found  necessary  to 
give  adoitional  assistance  to  that  officer. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  against  the 
plan  of  substituting  individual  agency  for  that  of  a  Revenue  Board  at  Madras,  appear  to 
we  to  render  the  expediency  of  the  measures  at  that  presidency  very  questionable. 

(signed)  W.  Blmt. 


(31.)— MINUTE  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Member  of  Council  at  Bengal;  (31 0  Miuute  of 

dated  9  January  1831.  Sir.C.  T.  Metcalfe, 

on  Individual 

Having  before  repeatedly  expressed  sentiments  in  favour  of  superintendence  by  indi-  ^^"^Ljd^  Collec- 
viduals,  as  preferable  to  that  exercised  by  collective  Boards,  accordmg  with  tibose  recently  q  jtilr^^fg^ 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  tneir  Report  of  the  13th  December,  I  shall  confine  9   ^     j     ^  * 
iiqrself  aa  the  present  occasion  to  the  declaration  of  my  concurrence  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
iitajusrity  of  the  Conimittee  on  A^ 

With  respect  to  their  spedfic  propositions,  without  meaning  to  ui^e  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  any  of  them,  I  concur  in  them  generally,  as  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  promote  both 
efficiency  and  economy,  with  the  exception  of  that  regarding  the  Marine  department,  to 
which  department  the  system  of  individual  superintendence,  might,  T  conceive,  be  as  well 
appUed  as  to  any  other,  by  placing  it  at  a  suitable  period  under  a  superintendant  of  Marine, 
aubstituted  for  the  master  attendant,  instead  of  transferring  it  to  the  control  of  the  Military 
Board,  as  prc^iosed  by  the  Committee. 


(signed)  C.  T,  Metcalfe. 


(32.) — MINIJTE  of  the  Governor-general  o£ Bengal;  dated  24  January  1831.  (32.)  Minute  of 

_       -         , .  LordWm.Beniinck, 

Having  already,  in  my  Minute  on  the  re-modelling  of  the  Military  Board  at  this  pre-  on  Individual 
sidency,  given  my  opinion  on  the  relative  advantage  of  individual  and  collective  agency,  Agency  for  Collec- 
I  need  not  here  say  much  more  upon  the  subject.  tive  Boards  i 

.  Where  the  duties  are  principally  executive,  like  those  belonging  to  commissioners  of  24  January  1831. 
revenue  and  circuit,  much  benefit  is  obviously  to  be  derived  from  the  dispatch,  vigour  and 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  single  hand  can  best  achieve.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  ^hen 
council,  deliberation,  the  careful  revision  of  a  great  system,  vrith  its  details,  are  required ; , 
vihen,  moreover,  functions  are  to  be  delegated  partaking  partly  of  a  judicial  character,  ^hei^ 
investigating  charges  of  default  against  q..  large  body  of  revenue  servants,  and  partly  of 
a' legislative  character,  when  suggesting  the  Regulations  by  which  the  rights  in  the  soilar^^ 
tp  be  determined,  it  strikes  me  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  a  collective 
body.     In  all  my  experience  of  public  business,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  I  have  never 
seen  an  occasion  where  discussion  did  not  produce  great  improvement  in  the  original 
measure.     In  this  country,  where  the  revenue  system  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
community  at  large,  it  seems  to  me  that  Government  can  never  hope  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  management,  except  by  that  free  interchange  and  honest  collision  of  opinion 
that  can  only  grow  out  of  a  joint  superintendence.    The  Board  of  Revenue  is  to  the  Supreme 
Government  what  the  latter  is  to  the  Home  Authorities.     I  beg  to  ask,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
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able  and  honourable  individuals  who  sit  in  council  in  independence  of  the  Governors  of 

"*•  the  different  presidencies,  what  security  would  there  be,  even  for  a  true  and  fair  record  of  the 

•—""".  administration,  much  less  liiat  the  pubUc  affairs  were  conducted  veith  eflSciency  and  honour, 

Calcutta  Civil     ^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  gpjrit  of  the  orders  and  intentions  of  so  very  distant  an  authority. 

mao      ommi  ^^  Finance  Committee  have  recommended  that  there  shall  be  two  commissioners  of 

revenue   one  for  the  Upper,  and  one  for  the  Lower  Provmces.    It  is  not  stated  whether  tiiey 

are  to  act  separately  or  together,  but  as  the  principle  of  individual  agency  is  maintained  by 

the  majority,  I  conclude  that  tiiey  are  to  act  separately. 

My  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  very  much  in  conformity  to  that  of  Mr.  Blunt.  I  quite 
i^ree  wnti  him  that  a  .Board  of  Revenue  is  indispensable  for  the  regulation  of  the  settlements 
in  the  Upper  Provinces.  I  think  with  him  that  two  members  would  be  sufficient;  and  I  am 
further  ofopinion  that  this  Board  should  hereafter,  under  any  circumstances,  be  stationed 
at  AUahabaa. 

If  an  arrangement  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  dividing  the  administration  of  the  Uppa* 
and  Lower  Provinces,  then  I  agree  with  Mr.  Blunt  that  the  secretary  in  the  Revenue  depart- 
ment may  conduct  the  whole  correspondence  vnth  the  commissioners  in  the  Lower  Provinces ; 
but  if  no  such  separation  should  take  place,  the  details  would  too  much  overload  the  Govern- 
taenij  and  the  appointment  of  a  single  commissioner  would  become  necessary. 

To  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  substitution  of  a  single  com- 
missioner for  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  duties  now  exercised 
by  the  same  Board,  under  the  designation  of  Marine  Board,  to  the  Military  Board,  and  of  all 
the  executive  duties  of  the  Marine  department  to  the  master  attendant,  I  see  no  objection. 

I  agree  vnth  Mr.  Blunt  and  the  senior  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  expe- 
diency of  maintaining  the  Revenue  Board  at  Madras,  but  the  reducing  the  number  to  two 
members  would,  in  my  opinion,  promote  economy,  without  in  any  degree  impairing  its 
efficiency. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  any  of  these  measures  as  they  regard  esta- 
blishments which  have  long  had  the  sanction  of  the  Honourable  Court ;  and  as  the  whole  frame 
of  the  Indian  Government  is  about  to  be  brought  under  public  review,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  leave  the  decision  of  these  minor  details  to  follow  any  general  arrangement  which 
the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  may  think  proper  to  adopt. 

(signed)         W.  C.  Bentinck. 
Camp,  Oude,      1 
24th  January  1831.  J 


(33*)  Civil  Servants.    (33,) — LETTER  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 

(Judicial  Department) ;  dated  3  July  1823. 

Honourable  Sirs, 
We  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Honourable  Court,  as  separate  numbers  in  the 
packet,  tibe  accompanying  Minutes  by  the  Governor-general  and  Mr.  Harrington,  which  have 
oeen  recorded  on  our  proceedings  of  the  19th  ultimo. 

2.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  Governor-general  having  been  approved  by  the  Board, 
will'be  immediately  carried  into  effect 

3.  They  are  directed  to  the  object  of  separating  the  office  of  magistrate  from  that  of  the 
civil  judge  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  which  that  measure  appeared 
chiefly  desirable,  either  from  the  heavy  arrear  of  civil  business  or  from  other  conside- 
rations.   . 

4.  The  grounds  of  the  several  measures  adopted  for  that  purpose  are  so  fully  explained 
in  the  Governor-general's  Minute,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  m  this  place;  but  we  trust  that  the  motives  by  which  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced on  this  occasion  will  be  approved  by  your  Honourable  Court 

6.  We  think  it  necessary,  however,  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  Honourable 
Court  to  the  present  state  of  the  civil  service,  as  described  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Groveraor- 
general  and  Mr.  Harrington ;  and  to  request  that  your  Honourable  Court  will  take  into  your 
early  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  such  addition  to  the  number  of  your  civil  ser- 
vants on  the  Bengal  establishment  as  may  tend  to  remove  or  diminish  the  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  which  we  now  experience  in  providing  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
civil  afiairs  of  this  presidency. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Honourable  Sirs, 
Your  most  faithful  humble  Servants, 

(signed)        J.  Adam, 
Fort  William,  1  John  Fendall, 

3  July  1823.   J  J.  H,  HarrinfftOH. 
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(34.) — MINUTE  of  John  Adam,  Esq.,  Governor-general  of  India ;  dated  12  June  1823.      .     .  ^.         . 

In  the  consideration  of  the  measures  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  ^^^j  -^^»  ^' » 
tivil  and  criminal  justice  in  the  territories  subordinate  to  this  presidency,  the  importance  at  *  1023. 

augmentii^  the  number  of  European  functionaries  employed  in  the  Judicial  department 
has  been  alwajrs  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  necessity  or  a  rigid  adherence  to  economy, 
however,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  Government  from  having  recourse  to  that  most  obvious 
means  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  administration  to  the  extent  which  was 
desirable. 

2*  Since  the  year  1810  the  number  of  judges  in  the  holier  courts  has  been  increased ; 
four  zillah  courts  have  been  newly  formed  or  re-estabUshed,  a  superintendant  of  police  has  been 
appointed  in  the  Western  Provinces,  the  new  office  of  superintendant  and  remembrancer  of 
law  suits  has  been  established,  and  several  joint  magistrates  have  been  created. 

3.  Other  joint  magistrates  have  during  the  same  period  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
offices  of  assistant  judge  and  of  registrar  to  the  provincial  courts  have  been  abolished. 

4.  TTie  total  number  ofiudicial  situations  is  not  materially  greater  now  than  in  1810, 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  European  functionaries  actually  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  districts  under  this  presidency  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  period  adverted  to. 
The  annexed  Statement,  No.  1,  furnished  from  the  civil  auditor's  office,  shows  the  number  of 
European' officers  who  stood  appointed  to  situations  in  the  Judicial  department  iii  the  years 
1810,  1816,  1822  &  1823  respectively;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
0umber  of  officers  so  appomted  is  less  by  10  than  the  number  appointed  in  the  year 
1810. 

5.  In  the  orders  recently  passed  on  the  Report  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut;  relative 
to  the  state  of  civil  business  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  very  serious  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  impossibility  of  providing  re^strars  in 
many  districts  where  the  pressure  of  business  rendered  the  services  of^  officers  of  that  class 
highly  important. 

6.  Although  the  powers  of  the  moonsiffs  in  the  cc^izance  of  civil  suits  have  been  recently 
extended,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  exercise  of  more  responsible  functions  by  the 
Sudder  ameens,  still  there  are  numerous  duties  in  the  Judicial  department,  the  execution  of 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  transferred  to  the  native  officers,  and  which  therefore,  if  there 
is  no  r^strar  or  assistant,  must  devolve  exclusively  on  the  judge  and  magistrate. 

7.  The  details  with  which  the  latter  officer  is  in  such  cases  burthened  preclude  him  from 
performing  any  portion  of  his  business  with  due  care  and  deliberation.  He  cannot  attend 
properiy  to  one  department  without  ne^ecting  another ;  and  he  is  unable  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  with  that  vigilance  which  is  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  abuse. 

8.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  reference  to  the  present  flourishing  state  of  our 
finances,  I  should  be  disposed  to  augment  very  considerably  the  number  of  European  func- 
tionaries employed  in  the  Judicial  department,  if  the  state  of  the  service  and  the  urgent 
demands  of  other  branches  of  the  administration  would  admit  of  it 

9.  We  have  now  before  us  an  application  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, urging  that  11  additional  officers  be  supplied  for  the  service  of  the  Revenue  depart- 
ment in  fliose  provinces,  as  a  measure  essentially  necessary  for  the  due  formation  or  the 
Settlements  in  the  division  under  their  superintendence ;  and  though  we  are  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Board's  suggestion,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  complying  with  it  to  the  extent  desired,  except  by  withdrawing  some  of  the  officers 
now  employed  in  me  Judicial  department,  and  whose  services  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
duties  on  which  they  are  engaged. 

10.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  furnishing  to  Mr.  Molony,  the  agent  at 
Saugor  and  the  territories  on  the  Nerbudda,  the  aid  of  covenanted  civil  officers ;  and  we  have 
in  consequence  found  it  necessary  to  supply  the  recent  vacancies  which  have  occurred  by 
the  appointment  of  military  instead  of  civil  officers  to  be  assistants  to  the  commissioner. 

11.  It  appears  from  the  accompanying  Statement,  No.  2,  that  the  number  of  civil  ser- 
vants attached  to  this  presidency,  after  deducting  those  absent  at  sea  on  account  of  their 
health,  is  actually  less  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1811.  Our  territorial  acquisitions  and 
extended  poUtical  relations,  consequent  upon  the  war  with  the  Pindarries,  and  with  Nepaul, 
have,  in  the  interim,  involved  the  establishment  of  new  offices  and  have  proportionately  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  the  services  of  civil  functionaries. 

12.  The  arrangements  which  have  been  so  beneficially  carried  into  effect  during  the  same 
period  for  securing  a  more  efficient  control  over  every  department  of  the  Revenue  adminis- 
tration have  likewise  been  attended  with  a  similar  result,  and  the  serious  difficulties  to  which 
we  are  now  so  constantly  exposed  in  providing  officers  to  fill  important  situations,  both  in 
the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments,  seem  to  me  to  impose  upon  the  Government  the  duty 
of  earnestly  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  service,  and  of  pointing  out  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  civil  servants  on  this  establishment 

13.  The  more  immediate  object,  however,  of  the  present  communication  is  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  importance  of  adopting  such  partial  arrangements  as  our 
inadequate  establishment  will  admit  tor  facilitating  tne  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
j  ustice  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  which,  whether  from  the  heavy 
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arrear  of  civil  suits^  or  the  defective  state  of  the  police,  or  the  pressure  of  criminal  and  i 
cellaneous  business,  or  from  the  joint  operation  of  those  causes,  some  further  assistance  seems 
iiidispensably  necessary. 

14.  From  the  annexed  Statements,  and  fix>m  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  offered  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  civil  service  generally,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wants  of  the  Judicial 
department  cannot  be  supplied  by  withdrawing  from  the  other  departments  individuals  now 
employed  in  them.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  a  partial  relief  might  be  obtained  by 
transferring  the  duties  of  some  situations  hitherto  held  by  covenanted  civil  officers  to  indi- 
viduals not  in  the  service,  and  that  the  officers  above  alluded  to  might  be  employed  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  districts  where  such  aid  is  most  essentially  requisite. 

16.  The  offices  to  which  I  dlude,  are  the  following : — 

1st.  Deputy-reeistrar  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  trans- 
lator of  the  Regulations. 

2d.  Assistant  to  the  superintendant  of  police  Lower  Provinces. 

3d.  Ditto  to  the  secretary  in  the  Judicial  department. 

4th.  Ditto  to  the  secretary  in  the  Territorial  department. 

16.  The  duty  of  translatii^  the  Regulations  might  be  transferred  without  inconvenience 
to  the  professors  of  the  Persian  and  Bengalee  languages  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  or 
to  other  individuals  skilled  in  those  languages,  wim  a  suitable  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  a  plan  which  it  would  be  e^roedient  to  adopt  on  its  own 
merits,  independently  of  the  other  considerations  which  have  lea  me  to  propose  it.  It  may 
be  presumea  that  generally  the  professors  of  the  college  must  be  better  qualified  to  perfona 
the  work  with  accuracy,  and  without  reliance  on  native  assistance,  than  the  comparatively 
young  scholars  who  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  service,  fill  the  post  of  deputy* 
registrar.  The  former  are  less  liable  to  frequent  change  than  the  latter,  by  which  means 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  lan^age  and  style  of  the  translations  will  be  secured ;. 
an  object  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  want  of  which  has, 
I  beUeve,  been  regarded  as  a  defect  in  the  translatea  code. 

17.  In  lieu  of  the  civil  servants  now  attached  as  assistants  to  the  superintendant  of  police 
in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  to  the  secretaries  in  the  Territorial  and  Judicial  departments, 
I  would  propose  that  the  latter  officers  be  respectively  authorized  to  employ  as  their  private 
assistant  any  person  not  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Company,  whom,  from  his  talpptg^ 
education  and  character,  they  may  consider  properly  qualified  to  assist  them. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  secretaries'  offices,  the  duties  assigned  to  persons  holding  the 
appointment  of  assistant  are  not  such,  generally  speaking,  as  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the 
higher  or  more  active  functions  of  the  service ;  and  there  is  no  advantage  derived  to  Govem^ 
ment  from  the  labours  of  covenanted  servants  in  the  offices  in  question  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  their  services  in  the  Mofiissil.  This  is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent  with  regard  to 
the  office  of  assistant  to  the  superintendant  of  pohce ;  but  on  a  comparison  of  the  utiUty  of  bis 
services  in  that  situation  with  that  of  the  office  to  which  I  propose  that  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred, there  can  be  no  room  to  question  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 

19.  I  am  aware  that  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  are  opposed  to 
the  further  employment  of  uncovenanted  servants,  but  those  orders  were  issued  under  a  view 
of  circumstances  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  Statement  now  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case  must  justify  our  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the 
orders,  at  least  to  the  extent  proposed,  while  the  present  state  of  things  continues  to  exist. 

20.  The  situation  of  the  uncovenanted  assistants  will  be  a  confidential  one,  and  the  super- 
intendant and  secretaries  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  any  duties  which 
may  be  entrusted  by  them  to  such  assistants.  To  enable  them  to  engage  really  useful  and 
qualified  assistants,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  allowance  of  600  rupees  per  mensem  should  be 
granted  to  the  latter. 

21.  The  Board  are  aware  that  the  assistants  to  the  superintendant  of  police,  and  to  the 
secretaries  in  the  Judicial  and  Territorial  department,  are  also  ma^trates  of  the  town  dT 
Calcutta ;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  if  the  propc^^  arrangement  is  earned  into  effect,  to  supply 
their  places  at  the  police  office  by  the  appomtment  of  at  least  one  additional  magistrate,  not 
being  a  covenanted  servant 

22.  The  abolition  of  the  offices  above  specified,  would  place  at  our  disposal  the  following 
gentiemen:  Mr.  D.  C.  Smyth,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Macfieurlan,  Mr.  Shaw;  and  I  propose  that 
those  gentiemen  be  employed  as  magistrates  of  the  under-mentioned  districts : 

Hooghly,  Mr.  Smyth ;  Jessore,  Mr.  Morris ;  Nuddea,  Mr.  Macfailan ;  Pumea,  Mr.  Shaw* 

23.  The  very  heavy  arrears  of  civil  business  depending  before  thejudges  and  registrars  of 
those  districts,  according  to  the  latest  statements  received  by  Uovemment,  are  shown 
below  *.    In  all  of  them  the  criminal  duties  are  laborious,  and  the  management  of  the  pdice 

demands 


*  Depending  before  the  Judge  and  Regbtrar  on  the  ist  February  1823:— 


Hooghly    - 
Je88ore 
Nuddea 
Purnea 


Regular. 

1,140 

931 
1,120 


S  amm&rj 

2,895 

3,4t6 

547 


Total. 

8,198 
4»035 
4t347 
1,667 
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demands  vigilant  and  active  superintendence ;  by  relieving  the  judges  from  all  duties  con-  *«^ 

nected  with  the  office  of  ma^trate^  those  officers  will  give  their  undivided  attrition  to  the  ^ '^• 

•civil  coiurt,  and  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  depending  arrear  of  business,  and  to  superintend  ,       ._.  ^ 

with  efficiency  the  lower  courts.  it    aT^*E« 

24.  The  magistrate  will  in  like  manner  have  it  in  his  power  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the        ?       am,  Ksq. ; 
management  of  the  'police,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  Foujdarry  department.    He  will  not  be  *^  ^ 
preclwled  from  occasionaUy  proceeding  in  person  to  those  parts  of  the  district  which  may 

appear  to  require  his  particular  attention,  either  from  the  local  prevalence  of  heinous  crimes, 
the  misconduct  of  the  police  officers,  or  from  other  causes.  I  would  propose  that  the  monthly 
salary  of  the  separate  magistrates  be  fixed  at  1,600  rupees  per  mensem,  including  charges  for 
travelling,  or  for  other  extra  expenses  incurred  by  them  on  occasions  of  visiting  the  interior 
of  their  mstricts. 

25.  There  are  several  other  districts,  both  in  the  Lower  and  Western  Provinces,  into  which 
I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  same  system  introduced ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  service 
I  can  suggest  its  further  extension  to  one  district  only,  Tirhoot*.  The  circumstances  which 
liave  compelled  Mr.  Moore  to  relinquish  the  office  of  actinjg  judge  and  magistrate  of  Sylhet, 
and  to  apply  to  be  removed  to  some  district  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal,  are  stated  m  his 
letter  of  the  3d  April  last;  and  while  they  justly  entitle  him  to  the  indulgent  consideration 
of  Government,  they  placed  at  our  disposal  an  officer  peculiarly  ^uaUfied  by  his  experience 
and  abilities  for  the  office  of  magistrate  of  Tirhoot,  to  which  situation  I  propose  that  he 
should  be  appointed. 

26.  In  considering  the  means  of  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice,  I  havC/Uot 
fedled  to  advert  to  the  Question,  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  relieve  the  judges  of  any 
of  those  districts  in  wnich  the  judicial  busmess  is  particularly  heavy,  by  tiuns^rring  the 
functions'of  magistrate  to  the  coUectors. 

27.  Whether  the  general  introduction  of  that  system,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  would 
be  desirable,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  tried  in  any  particular  district  in  which 
the  collector  may  not  only  be  well  qualified  for  the  task,  but  may  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
execute  it,  without  interfering  with  his  duties  in  the  Revenue  aepartment,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  the  business  devolving  upon  the  judge  and  magistrate  is  particularly 
laborious. 

28.  The  duties  of  the  collectoil»  in  the  Western  Provinces,  in  Benares  and  in  Behar>  appear 
to  me  much  too  laborious  to  admit  of  those  officers  being  employed  as  magistrates  also. 
The  same  obstacle  occurs  in  many  of  the  Bengal  districts :  in  others  the  qualifications  or 
£tate  of  health  of  the  collectors  do  not  encourage  the  attempt.  After  a  careful  consideration, 
I  am  prepared  at  present  to  suggest  the  following  arrangements  only : 

1st.  Tnat  the  duties  of  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Kungpore  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
3Ir.  Nisbet,  the  collector. 

-  2d.  That  Mr.  N.  Smith,  the  collector  of  Ramghur,  be  vested  with  the  powers,  and  be 
directed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  magistrate  in  that  district 

3d.  That  the  functions  of  collector  and  magistrate  in  the  Jungle  Mehals  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  one  officer. 

29.  The  arrears  of  civil  business  depending  before  the  judge  and  registrar  of  Rimgpore 
are  noted  below  f.  The  state  of  the  police  has  for  some  time  past  been  far  from  efficient. 
Mr.  Nisbet  is  understood  to  be  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  functions  of  magistrate 
with  effect,  and  his  duties  as  collector  are  not  heavy. 

SO.  The  duties  of  judge,  magistrate  and  collector  of  Ramghur,  have  for  &  considerable 
period  devolved  almost  exclusively  upon  one  officer. 

31.  The  arrears  of  civil  business,  tnough  less  heavy  than  in  some  other  districts,  are  still 
very  considerable  {.  The  police  requires  vigilant  superintendence,  involving  frequent  per- 
sonal visits  and  local  inquuies  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate. 

32.  Mr.  N.  Smith,  the  collector  of  this  district,  is  dready  joint  magistrate  in  the  extensive 
tract  of  country  called  Chota  Nagpore,  and  I  am  of  opimon  that  essential  benefit  may  be 
expected  from  placing  in  his  hands  the  general  charge  of  the  police  and  the  execution  of 
the  functions  of^  magistrate. 

33.  The  r^strar  of  the  Jungle  Mehals  has  hitherto  conducted  the  revenue  business  of  the 
district  as  assistant  to  the  collector  of  Burdwan.    I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  the 

revenue 

*  Depending  before  the  Judge  and  Registrar  of  Tirhoot  on  the  ist  of  February  1823  :^> 
Regular  Suits.  Sumniary.  Total 

3,748      -      -       480    -     .     3,168 


f  Regular  suits 
Summary  ditto     - 

-      9ao 

Total 

-    2,645 

X  Regular  suits 
Sumroarj  ditto     - 

-  525 

-  878 

1,403 
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revenue  administration  of  the  Jungle  Mehals  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Ramghur,  and  to 
invest  the  collector  with  the  powers  of  ipagistrate. 

34.  The  arrears  of  civil  business  have  rapidly  accumulated  of  late  years*,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revenue  and  judicial  duties  having  frequently  and  for  considerable  periods 
devolved  upon  one  individual. 

d5.  The  reasons  which  render  it  desirable  that  the  magistrate  of  Ramghur  should 
freauently  visit  in  person  the  interior  of  his  district,  operate  with  equal  force  in  the  Jungle 
Mehals. 

36.  Many  of  the  estates  are  very  large,  and  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Sudder  station.  These  zemindars  are  generally  vested  with  police  powers  in  their  respecti?e 
estates.  The  feuds  between  neighbouring  proprietors,  ana  between  the  latter  and  thdr 
subordinate  jageerdars,  frequently  involve  desperate  affrays  and  inroads,  which  can  be  best 
prevented  and  settled  by  local  inauiries ;  and  the  vestmg  in  one  individual  the  united  powers 
of  collector  and  magistrate  would  ^atly  fSeurilitate  such  adjustments.  The  gentleman  at 
present  officiating  as  registrar  and  assistant  collector  at  Bancoora  is  too  young  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  proposed  powers  of  collector  and  magistrate,  and  the  arrangement,  if  approved  of 
by  the  Board,  may  tor  the  present  be  suspended. 

37.  The  expense  attendmg  the  several  arrangements  above  suggested,  would  be  confined 
to  the  salaries  of  the  European  officers,  as  it  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  necessary  to 
augment  (or  at  all  events  in  a  very  trifling  decree)  the  present  establishments  of  native 
officers.  The  following  rough  Statement  will  show  the  probable  additional  expense  to  be 
incurred: 


Separate  magistrates  at  Kishens^ur,  Jessie,  Hooghly,  Tirhoot,  Pumeah, 

at  R$.  1,600 

Extra  allowance  to  the  collector  of  Rungpore  ------ 

Salary  to  be  granted  to  the  collectors  and  magistrates  of  Ramghur  and  the 
Jungle  Mehals,  at  Rs.  1,600        --.-.-.. 


Deduct : 

Salary  of  deputy  registrar  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  and  translator  of  R^ulations         -----,, 

Salary  of  the  assistant  to  the  superintendant  of  police  and  the  secretaries 
in  the  Territorial  and  Judicial  departments,  including  their  extra  allow- 
ance as  magistrates  of  Calcutta,  at  Rs.  1,000         -        -        .        .        . 

Present  allowance  of  collector  and  joint  ma^trate  of  Ramghur 

Present  registrar  and  assistant  collector  of  Jungle  Mehals  ^        -        . 


Deduct  from 
The  sum  of    -    - 

Net  Expense 
To  this  must  be  added : 
Salary  of  three  uncovenanted  assistants  to  the  secretaries  in  the  Judicial  and 

Territorial  departments  and  the  superintendant  of  police,  at  Rs.  500 
Allowance  to  tne  Persian  and   Bengalee  translators,  for  translating  the 
Regulations,  say  -------... 

Salary  of  an  additional  magistrate  in  Calcutta  ..... 


Rs. 

8,000 
600 

3,200 


11,700 


1,800 


3,000 

1,600 

900 


6,700 


11,700 
6,700 


Total  additional  Expense 


Rs. 


5,000 


1,500 

800 
900 


8,200 


38.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  salary  of  one  of  the  registrars  at  Tirhoot, 
whose  services  may  now  be  conveniently  employed  in  another  district. 

39.  If  the  present  measures  should  operate  so  as  to  reduce  very  materially  the  arrears 
depending  before  the  judges  of  the  several  districts  above  specified,  and  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  polioe,  the  functions  of  judge  and  magistrate  may  again  be  united  in  the 
same  hands,  and  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  now  proposed,  be  introduced  into  other 
districts  which  may  chiefly  require  such  relief. 

40.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  legislative  enactments  will  be  necessary  on  this  occasion. 


Judicial  Department,  3  July  1823. 


(signed) 


J.Adam* 


*  Regular  suits 
Summary  ditto 


-  1,203 

-  1,065 

2,268 
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(No.  1.)  

STATEMENT  showiDg  the  Number  of  European  covenanted  Servants  in  the  Judidal  Department  ,     v  j^j^^g  ^^ 

employed  in  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  Provincial  Courts,  and  in  each  District  of  the  Lower  Vr^  aa^j^    -d^ 

and  Western  Provinces,  on  the  ist  of  May  of  the  years  1810,  1816,  1822,  1823.  ^    j       1330      * 


1810. 

1816. 

1822. 

1823. 

Remarks  on  the  Column  for  1823. 

"  Sudder     Dewanny 

9 

9 

11 

12 

-  -  Twojudges,partlyemployedonthespecial 

Adawlut. 

commission ;  two  assistants  on  deputation. 

Provincial  Court   - 

5 

5 

2 

4 

-  -  One  judge,  absent  at  the  CapHS  of  Good 

• 

Burdwan 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Hope,  for  his  be<ilth. 

c 
0 

Jungle  Mehals 
Midnapore   - 
Cuttack 

a 

2 

2 

2 

-  •  Registrar,  employed  also  in  the  Revenue 

-1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

department 

Ss 

2 

3 

3 

3 

-  -  Two  registrars,  employed   also   in  the 

03 

Revenue  department 

Jessore 

4 

3 

2 

2 

-  -  The  registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

Nuddea 

4 

3 

3 

3 

-  -  Assistant  absent  on  deputation. 

Hooghly       - 

3 

3 

2 

2 

24  Pergunnahs 

3 

3 

3 

-  -  Judge  absent  on  deputation. 

^  Suburbsof  Calcutta 

4 

2 

3 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

Provincial  Court  - 

4 

5 

4 

4 

g 

Mymensing  -        - 

2 

2 

3 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

.a 

Sylhet  - 

2 

2 

2 

1 

-  -  No  registrar  or  assistant. 

► 

Tipperah      - 

3 

2 

1 

3 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation.   The  as- 

'^<^ 

sistant  to  the  salt  agent  employed  as  joint 
magistrate  at  Noocofly. 

1 
5 

Chittagong  * 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Backergunge 
Dacca  Jellalpore  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-  -  Judge  absent  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

fi 

2 

2 

2 

1 

-  -  Judge  absent  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dacca  City 

3 

2 

2 

2 

.  .  Judge  absent  on  leave. 

i 

Provincial  Court  - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

«-  -  One  of  the  judges  absent  at  the  Cape  of 

0 

Bhangulpore      .   - 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Good  Hope. 

"S 

Pumeah 

3 

2 

1 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

•a< 

Dinagepore  - 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Rungpore     - 
Rajeshahye  - 

2 
2 

3 
3 

3 
2 

2 
s 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

Beertiioom  • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

-  -  Jud^e  absent  on  deputation. 

^ 

.  Moorshedabad 

4 

3 

2 

1 

-  -  Registership  vacant 

j 

'  Provincial  Court   - 

4 

5 

4 

4 

.§ 

Shahabad 

3 

3 

2 

3 

-  -  The  assistant  employed  both  in  the  Judi- 

Sarun -        -        • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

cial  and  Revenue  departments. 

p< 

Tirhoot 

3 

3 

2 

2 

•  -  The  assistant  absent  on  deputation. 
-  -  Judge  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 

Debar 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Ramghur     - 

3 

2 

2 

a 

-  -  Registrar  employedalsoon  revenue  duties. 

PatnaCity    - 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Provincial  Court  - 

4 

5 

4 

4 

. 

Mirzapore    - 

3 

s 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  at  the  Mauritius. 

^ 

AUahabad    -        - 

2 

3 

3 

3 

"5? 

Bundlecund,  S.D. 

a 

3 

2 

2^ 

ft  J 

Bundlecund,  N.  D. 

-    . 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

-  -  Judge  absent  on  deputation. 

«K  ^  Juanpore 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Ghazeepore  - 

• 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  recently  employed  in  the  Reve- 
nue department,  andi  has  not  yet  rejoined  his 

c 

n 

Goruckpore 

2 

2 

3 

2 

station. 

Benares  City 

3 

3 

3 

3 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

■  Provincial  Court   - 

4 

5 

4 

4 

-  -  One  judge  officiating  as  agent  to  the 
Governor-general    and    senior  member  of 
the  Revenue  Board  at  Delhi. 

a 

Cawnpore     - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

s 

Funuckabad 

2 

3 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  employed  in  the  revenue  de- 

partment 

S 

Etawah 

3 

3 

2 

2 

-  -  Judge  absent  on  deputation. 

i*^ 

Asrah 
AUyghur 

2 

2 

2 

2 

-  -  Registrar  employed  also  on  revenue  duties. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Senarunpore 

1 

1 

1 

2 

-  -  Re^traremployedalsoon  revenue  duties 

Ai 

Meerut 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Moradabad  - 

1 

2 

4 

4 

-  -  The  magistrate  and  assistant  employed 
temporarily  on  revenue  duties  also. 

.Barcflly 

3 

3 

4 

3 

•  -  Registrar  absent  on  deputation. 

Total    -    - 

147 

146 

139 

137 

Deduct,  absent  at  sea  on 

account  of  their  health 

4 

8 

7 

6 

143 

h38 

133 

131 

114 


Judicial  Department,  3  July  1823. 
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IV. 


Civil  Servants. 


(No.   2.) 

STATEMENT  showing  the  total  Number  of  Civil  Servants  on  the  Bengal  Establishment, 
in  each  year,  from  ist  Afaj  idii  to  the  ist  May  182^;  the  Number  of  Servants  absent  at  Sea  for 
their  Health;  the  Number  of  Writers  who  arrived  in  each  year;  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  and 
Resignations  in  the  Civil  Service  in  each  year. 


Number  of 

Deduct  tbe  Namber 

Number  of  Writera 

NuoberofDMths 

YEARS. 

Civil  Serrants  on  the 
Bengal  EsUbUsliment. 

of  Civil  Servants  absent 
at  Sea  for  Health. 

wbownved  iii  Beng.! 

daring  the 

last  13  Months. 

Mid  Retigoations  daring 
the  preceding  la  Months. 

374 

Absent. 

Present. 

3» 

Death*. 

Resignations. 

1st  May  1811 

9 

365 

9 

n 

1812 

368 

6 

369 

20 

8 

18 

181s 

382 

8 

374 

33 

8 

10 

i8m 

381 

10 

37» 

a; 

8 

»5 

i8j5 

890 

9 

381 

»9 

6 

«3 

1816 

387 

13 

374 

>7 

1 

13 

1817 

395 

»5 

380 

25 

4 

19 

1818 

400 

10 

390 

«4 

■ 

>4 

6 

1819 

394 

9 

385 

15 

8  . 

13 

1820 

387 

»7 

370 

»7 

H 

H 

1831 

384 

2« 

36a 

J9 

la 

»7 

1822 

375 

21 

354 

18 

»3 

>5 

1823 

370 

>5 

dCi 

»7 

« 

10 

18 

Total  -    - 

4,987 

164. 

4,823 

282 

116 

180 

Yearly  Average 

383 

l^ 

371    ' 

21 

9                13 

Judicial  Department, 
3d  July  1823. 

(35.)  Minute  of 
J.  H.  Harrington, 


(36.)— MINUTE  of  j;  H.  Harrington,  Esq.,  4ated  18th  June  1823. 


Esq.'  i8JuDei83q.  ^^^  defective  state  of  our  civil  service  with  resjpect  to  the  inadequate  number  of  cove- 
nanted  servants  of  the  Company,  for  the  execution  01  the  public  duties  appertaining  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments, 
is  indeed  a  most  serious  evil ;  and  I  filly  concur  in  the  Govemor-generars  suggestion,  that 
we  should  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  service  in  this  respect,  as  urgently  requiring  a  very  considerable  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  civil  servants  on  this  establishment,  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  admit 
of  it. 

In  a  memorandum  from  the  chief  Secretary,  dated  the  1st  January  1821,  and  recorded  in 
the  Judicial  department  (with  drafts  of  llegulations  2,  3  a|id  4,  1821)  on  the  19th  of  that 
iponth,  it  was  stated  that  ^^  the  adnunistation  of  civil  and  <^riminal  justice,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  police  within  the  provinces  into  which  our  code  of  Regulations  has  been  actually 
introduced,  would  require,  under  the  full  operation  of  the  system  now  in  force,  the  employ- 
ment of  191  covenanted  civil  servants,  according  to  the  following  statement : 

*'  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut  judges         -        -        ^        -        -        4 
^  registrar,  deputy  registrar  and  translator  of  the  Regulations,  a  reporter 
pf  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  three  other  assistants       -        -*       -        -        6 


Total 


10 


bii; 
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IV. 


*<  ^  OoortB  ^  Appeal  and  Ginniil^  «adi  eoftMting  of  four  judgra  tnd 

^i  ZiUfth  afid  €it^  Couitti  ittdMBog  eadi  one  y^dgt  asd  magislrat^  .  ^^j^ — " 

a  registrar,  and  an  assistant 19i  (aj.y  Mtontc  of 

TW  iiytikluSiaiita  of  pottce  aad  two  ateiatorta       .....        4  £»!•;  iSJuneiSsd- 

SapemtcBidaiAandremeiiibiaatetof  kgaloffi^       ^       .       .        ^        ^        1 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  stateiaent  a  fifth  jud^e  has  been  added  to  the  courts  of  Sud- 
der  Dewannj  and  Ifizamat  Adawluf,  and  the  number  of  joint  magistrates  is  increased  to 
12*;  buLon  the  other  hand,  the  r.^gistrars  to  the  six  provincial  courts  have  been  discon. 
tinned.  The  total  number  therefore  may  still  be  assumed,  as  before,  at  about  191 ;  and, 
including  some  additional  magistrates  whom.it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint,  if  we  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  as  well  to  relieve  the  zillah  civil  courts  as  for  the  miprpvement  of  the 
jidkc  and  mora  ready  administratioft  of  enminal  justiee,  the  ct^oiplemettt  of  European 
judicial  oflwpgtti  raquff^  for  dM  presideiiey  my  be  fairly  computed^  on  the  result  of  actual 
experience,  to  be  not  less  than  200. 

Rit  of  Uh8  Monbef  it  ctpputfB,  from  the  Stateineiit  No.  1,  aceompaayii^  the  Gbvemor- 
geaeral^s  Minule,  tfaaA  137  otily  are  si  preaeirt  enmloyed  in  the  Judicial  departamit^  and  of 
&ed^  six  are  abstat  at  s^i  for  the  reooverf  oi  heatth. 

The  Governor-general  has  further  noticed  tho  want  of  civil  servants  to  supply  an  aug-» 
mentation  to  the  establishment  of  revenue  officei*^,  which  is  urgently  called  for  in  the 
Western  Provinces ;  as  well  as  the  necessity  which  now  exists  for  our  employing  military 
instead  of  civil  servants  in  the  Political  department. 

It  therefore  appears  advisable  that  a  separate  letter  should  be  immediately  addressed  to 
the  Honourable  Court  on  this  subject ;  ana  that,  with  reference  to  the  facts  adverted  to,  as 
well  as  to  the  average  number  of  anniml  deaths  and  resignations  in  the  civil  service,  as  spe- 
eified  in  the  Statement  No.  2  +,  accompanying  the  Governor-eeneral's  Minute,  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  be  requested  to  adopt,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  necessary  measures  for 
supplying  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  civil  service  of  this  establishment,  which  should  con. 
Bist  of  at  least  450  civil  servants,  as  well  as  for  keeping  up  a  full  complement  to  that  extent 
in  future. 

In  computing  the  aggre^te  number  of  eivil  servants  required  for  the  various  duties  of 
the  public  service  under  this  presidency  at  450,  I  have  referred  to  the  actual  number,  as 
stated  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  Governor-general's  Minute,  No.  2,  viz.  370,  and  to  the 
deficiency  above  mentioned,  in  the  Judicial  department  alcme,  viz.  63  :|:,  making  together 
433,  which  leaves  17  only  to  supply  deficiency  in  the  Revenue  and  Political  departments. 

The  several  arrangements  jproposed  by  the  Governor-general  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
some  of  the  civil  coiirts,  and  for  facilitating  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  im. 
proving  the  police  in  particular  districts,  appear  to  me  judicious  and  expedient  under  actual 
circumstances,  and  have  therefore  my  entire  concurrence. 

The  most  important  of  those  arrangements,  viz.  that  of  appointing  distinct  magistrates  in  . 
five  zillahs  where  the  combined  duties  of  judge  and  magistrate  have  been  found  more  than 
eould  be  performed  by  the  same  officer,  and  where  consequently  the  business  of  the  civil 
Mtirt  has  fallen  much  in  arreai*,  correqpondi  wiA  the  sentiments  1  have  already  expressed 
tfl  applicable  to  such  cases  of  emergency,  im  paragraphs  188  and  169  of  the  Report  of  the 
tFudder  Dewannv  and  Nizamut  Adawluty  dated  9th  Afarch  1318,  on  the  amendments  of  our 
^existing  judicial  system  and  police,  discussed  in  a  general  letter  from  the  Hoiiomrablo' 
CJourt  of  Directors-,  under  date  the  9th  November  1814. 

Paragraphs  164  to  167  of  the  same  Report  contain  also  my  declared  sentiments,  with 
those  01  the  other  judges  of  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamui  Adawlut,  on  the 
general  question  of  transferring  the  charge  of  the  police,  and  execution  of  the  duties  of 
magistrate,  to  the  collectors  under  this  presidency. 

But  whilst  the  Govemop-general's  remarks  on  the  present  impracticability  of  uniting  the 
offices  of  collector  and  magistrate  in  the  Western  Provinces,  in  JBenares  and  Behar,  and  in^ 
■Mfliy  of  the  Bengal  districts>  confirm  the  opinion  given  by  the  courts  above  mentioned,  on 
the  expediaM^y  of  any  general  arrangement  of  this  nature,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
I  fully  a^ree  with  him,  that  there  is  ''  no  reason  why  the  expenment  should  not  be  tried  m 
may  particular  distnot  in  which  the  collector  may  not  only  be  well  qualified  for  the  task, 
tei  may  have  sufficieut  leisum  to  execute  it,  without  interfering  with  his  duties  in  the 

Revenue 

^  Azeerngbur,  Balasore,  fittgundee^  Bbggdorafa,  Boelundehehury  Deyrado<m,  Futtebpoore,  Khoordhah, 
KMdafa,  Mbngfaeer,  Nuggeenah,  Shabjehonpore. 

f  Deaths  niDe,  resignations  13 ;  or,  if  the  woraga  be  tahm  frota'the  Itsl  six  years,  the  number  of 
4mMb  aNHt be  sMb*  at  ifl^  maiiiag^  with  13  rengnations^  ^S  vaoancies'  to  be  supplied  aonaally. 

X  Complement,  to  stated        -        *       -        ^    200 
Now  employed  in  Judicial  department  *        '    137 

734.  k  k 
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jy  Revenue  department,  and  wheie,  at  the  same  time,  the  business  deyolying  upon  the  judge 

*  and  magistrate  4S  particularly  laborious."  -    I  therefore  entirely-  concur  in  the  proposed 

Civil  Servants,      ^^^^ption  of  this  experimental  measure  in  the  districts  of  Rungpore,  Ramghur  and  tiie 
Jungle  Mehals. 

I  will  only  add  thai  the  proposed  appointment  of  an  additional  magistrate  for  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  instead  of  the  three  assistants  in  the  civil  seryice,  who  are  to  be  employed  else- 
where, appears  to  be  indispensably  necessary ;  and  that  I  doubt  not  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors  will  admit  the  sufficiency^  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  a  temporary  unavoidable 
deviation  fix>m  their  general  instructions  relative  to  the  employment  of  uncovenanted  ser- 
vants in  the  three  subordinate  offices  which  are  specified  in  the  Governor-general's 
Ifinute, 

June  18, 1823.  (signed)        J.  H.  HarringUm. 

(3^0  Memorandum         (36.)— MEMORANDUM  by  Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  dated  1  January  1821. 

Sayley ;  i  January       I^  submitting  the  accompanying  drafts  of  R^ulations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
iSsi.  the  Chief  Secretary  has  the  honour  to  offer  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  object  and  ten- 

dency of  the  more  important  provisions  contained  in  them. 

The  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  the  mani^ment  of  the  police,  within 
the  provinces  into  which  our  code  of  Regulations  has  been  actually  introduced,  would  require, 
under  the  full  operation  of  the  sjrstem  now  in  force,  the  employment  of  191  covenanted  civil 
servants,  according  to  the  following  statement: 

Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamut  Adawlut  judges    -        •        •        -        4 
A  registrar,  deputy  registrar  and  translator  of  the  Regulations,  a  reporter  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  three  other  assistants  «        .        .        -        6 

Total  -  -  10 
Six  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit,  each  consisting  of  four   judges  and 

a  registrar    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        --        --        -SO 

46  Zillah  and  City  Courts,  including  each  one  judge  and  magistrate,  a 

registrar  and  assistant  -•-•.----     138 

Eight  joint  ma^strates    ----------8 

Two  superintendants  of  police  and  two  assistants        -----        4 

Superintendant  and  remembrancer  of  legal  affairs       -        -        -        -        -        1 

191 

But  the  actual  number  of  covenanted  civil  servants  attached  to  the  Judicial 
department  at  the  present  date,  amounts  only  to  166 ;  and  of  those  156, 
14,  chiefly  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  absent  on  sea,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
leaving  applicable  to  the  public  service  ------     142 

49 

Which  is  49  less  than  the  number  the  system  supposes  to  be  employed. 

In  fact,  however,  a  still  further  deduction  must  oe  allowed :  ei^ht  gentlemra  are  abseoi 
from  their  stations  for  short  periods^  on  account  of  their  health  or  their  private  affairs; 
14  are  employed  on  commissions  or  other  special  duties,  either  partially  or  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  ordinary  judicial  administration.  The  number  actually  employed  mdeed  at 
one  time  in  the  Judicial  department  will  be  found  seldom  to  exceed  130  inoividuals ;  on  the 
present  date  it  amounts  only  to  126,  being  one-third  less  than  the  number  which  the  system 
supposes  to  be  employed. 

Tne  Government  then,  may  be  stated  to  have  about  130  European  functionaries  ordinarily 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  in  the  management  <rf  the 
police,  in  a  tract  of  country  which  can  scarcely  be  computed  to  contain  less  than  46  or 
50  millions  of  inhabitants. 

On  the  present  date,  not  one  of  the  provincial  courts  have  the  services  of  a  regiBirar; 
18  zillahs  or  city  courts  have  no  registrars ;  and  41  have  no  assistants. 

This  want  of  junior  officers  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  judicial  administimtioa 
necessarily  imposes  on  the  higher  officers  the  discharge  of  much  business  of  a  petty  nature, 
which  prevents  the  application  of  their^  time  to  duties  of  great  importance ;  arrears  accumur 
late,  and  the  operation  of  tiie  system  is  impeded.  The  reports  of  the  last  year  show  an 
increase  in  the  arrears  of  depending  suits  in  the  files  both  of  the  judge  and  registrar^  and 
^  a  diminution  in  the  number  decided  when  compared  with  the  two  or  three  preceding 
years.  . 

Th^  deficiency  is  however  still  more  deeply  felt  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
and  in  the  police.  Under  the  existing  rules,  neither  the  most  trifling  breach  of  the  peaee, 
nor  the  most  petty  thefl  or  fraud,  can  be  inquired  into  by  any  other  functionaries  than  tke 
covenanted  civil  servants  in  the  Judicial  department. 

It  is  become  necessary,  therefore,  either  to  allow  a  very  considerable  increase  of  cav«UBited 
civil  servants  in  the  administraticm  of  police  and  civil  and  criminal  justice,  or  thai  thttr 
place  be  supplied  by  native  agency. 

To  the  first  of  these  alterations  the  objections  appear  at  present  insuperable ;  and  Ae  dtf- 
ficulty  of  regularly  supplying  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service  with  such  a  number  of  civa 

servants 
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flervuitd  as  would  be  required  for  Ae  effectual  discharge  of  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  ' 

existing  laws  on  the  European  judicial  functionaries^  is  generally  acknowledged.  IV. 

Opinicm  seems  to  be  equally  general  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  native  agency.    Even  

with  the  contracted  powers  at  present  vested  in  the  native  judicial  officers,  most  essentud  (3^0  Memorandum 

assistance  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  derived  from  theto,  and  abuses  have  been  seldom  ^  ^^^^^  Secretary 

experienced  where  the  zillah  and  city  judges  have  been  enabled  to  exercise  over  them  a  vigi-  ^*y^®y  5  i  January 

lant  and  unremitting  superintendence.    Sy  extending  their  powers^  and  thereby  relieving  ^ 

the  European  functionanes  to  whom  they  are  immediately  subordinate  from  much  of  the 

details  with  which  they  are  now  burthened,  the  latter  will  have  more  leisure  to  exert  such 

a  supedntoidencey  and  thus  will  the  native  officers  be  placed  iil  die  state  best  adapted  to 

then*  diaracter  and  circumstances;  namely,  in  the  discharge  of  important  and  laborious 

duties,  subject  to  vigilant  examination  and  control.     The  propriety  of  augmenting  the 

efficiency  of  the  native  judicial  officers  is  suroKMrted  by  numerous  authorities  both  here  and 

at  hatoB.     The  measure  has  bem  tried  at  Madras  with  acknowledged  benefit,  and  the 

Governor-general^  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  several  Minutes,  dated  the 

2d  October  iai5,  the  22d  September  1819,  and  the  21st  August  1820,  have  recorded  senti- 

Buents  fitvourable  to  its  extension  in  the  provinces  under  this  presidency ;  it  has  been  attempted 

with  success  in  the  Delhi  territories,  as  both  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Fortescue  have  mlly 

attested  in  their  respective  reports ;  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  Court  of  Sudder 

Dewanny  Adawiut,  in  their  detailed  report  on  the  points  stated  in  the  letter  from  the 

Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  9th  November  1814,  and  the  views  and  reasoning 

contained  in  that  letter  itself  are  entirely  consistent  with  such  a  measure. 

Of  the  chief  defects  at  present  inciaent  to  tiie  judicial  administration  of  the  country,  the 
great  part  may  be  remedied  by  the  employment  of  the  natives  to  a  sufficient  degree  m  the 
management  of  the  details,  and  the  conduct  of  the  less  important  civil  and  crimintd  business. 
Considering  the  extent  and  immense  population  of  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  191  Euro- 
pean frmctionaries,  even  were  it  jpossible,  which  it  is  not,  that  such  a  number  should  be 
constantly  on  duty  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  can  do  little  more  with  effect  than 
exercise  a  general  superintendence ;  yet  minute  details  and  the  most  laborious  and  even  infe- 
rior duties  are  imposed  upon  them :  hence  that  want  of  active  control  over  the  conduct  of 
the  native  officers,  without  which  the  latter  cannot  safely  be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance, 
and  hence  that  accumulation  of  arrears,  and  those  embarrassments  of  otibier  descriptions^ 
which  have  counteracted  the  unceasing  endeavours  of  the  most  able  men  to  inftise  into  the 
executive  branch  of  the  judicial  administration  an  adequate  d^ree  of  general  and  permanent 
efficiency^ 

It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  employ  the  agency  of  respectable  and  well-qualified  natives 
to  a  greater  extent,  both  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  existing  Regulations  as  are  conformable  to  that  measure. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  number  both  of  the 
sudder  ameens  and  moonsifis ;  to  authorize  the  moonsiffs  to  decide  the  civil  suits  for  money 
or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  150  rupees;  to  empower  specially  such  of  the  law 
officers  wad  sudder  ameens  as  may  be  duly  quaUfied,  to  try  suits  to  the  amount  of 
600  rupees,  also  to  authorize  the  registrars  and  sudder  ameens  to  execute  their  own  decrees ; 
to  empower  the  judge  to  refer  to  either  of  those  officers  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
moonsiffs ;  and  to  authorize  the  law  officers  of  the  zillah  and  city  courts,  and  the  sudder 
ttneens  vested  with  the  special  powers  above  mentioned,  to  try  and  determine  criminal  cases 
of  a  petty  nature. 

This  arrangement  may  enable  judges  and  magistrates,  in  some  of  the  courts  where  business 
18  not  heavy,  to  do  without  an  European  assistant  altogether ;  in  others,  where  the  business 
is  heavy,  the  registrars  and  assistants  will  have  leisure  to  afford  more  extensive  aid  than  can 
be  at  present  derived  fit>m  them ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  proposed  specially  to  empower  them 
to  hear  summary  civil  suits  to  any  amount,  and  to  exercise  in  Foujdarry  cases  referred  to 
them,  the  same  powers  in  reg^ard  to  punishment  as  were  exercised  by  the  magistrates  previously 
to  the  enactment  of  Regulation  XIII.  1818 ;  it  is  moreover  proposed,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  suffer  in  their  emoluments  by  being  employed  in  such  duties,  to  allow  them  fixed  salaries 
instead  of  the  fees  which  they  now  derive  from  the  decision  of  regular  suits. 

Connected  with  this  new  distribution  of  labour,  are  several  other  modifications  of  the  exist- 
ing rules  for  the  transaction  of  judicial  business,  which  will  be  found  in  the  drafts  of  the 
Regulations  herewith  submitted :  of  these  it  is  only  necessary  particularly  to  advert,  1st,  to 
the  rules  proposed  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  courts  in  certain  original 
suits;  2d,  to  the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  relinquishment  of  summary  process  before 
die  judge,  m  cases  of  cotnplaints  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  of  excessive  demand ; 
ftd,  the  provisions  for  uniting  occasionally  either  in  the  collector  or  the  magistrate  the  powers 
of  both  officers;  and  4th,  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  appeal  in  Foujdarry  cases. 

When  the  provincial  courts  were  not  vested  with  origins  jurisdiction,  their  decrees,  being  *** 
in  all  cases  c<Hmected  with  suits  that  had  originated  in  the  zillah  or  city  courts,  were  properly 
refcrred  to  the  judges  of  those  courts  for  execution,  and  may  be  so  sull ;  but  of  the  original 
cases  decided  by  the  provincial  courts,  the  zillah  and  city  judges  can  know  nothing,  and  to 
have  imposed  upon  them  the  perfecting  of  such  decisions  seems  to  be  a  very  unnecessary 
addition  to  their  labours :  in  the  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  Sudder  stations  of  the  pro- 
Tincial  courts,  it  is  of  course  unavoidable ;  but  within  the  limits  of  the  district  in  which  the 
cutcherry  of  the  provincial  is  held,  the  judges  of  those  courts  may  easily  execute  their  own 
decrees  by  means  of  their  own  native  officers,  and  decide  upon  all  matters  arising  out  of  such 
process.  The  zillah  and  city  judges  at  the  Sudder  stations  of  the  provincial  courts,  who 
jmore  than  any  others  are  burthened  with  miscellaneous  business,  will  thus  be  relieved  from 
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%  great  portkw  of  iutricate  aad  labonons  duty»  wkidi  m  fiiei  does  mot  pisopcriy 
to  them. 

The  riuas  for  sommary  piooefla  in  queatiooi  of  teak  have  not  beea  found  to  wmwerr  tiie 
pmallne^s  of  the  amount  in  lAo&t  eafles  at  ksii^  tile  fii^^at  diBtanoe  ai  whidi  thepaitiea  fra- 
ouently  residjC  from  the  Sudder  station,  tha  ia^j  which  unairoidably  takes  place  m  tfe 
aetermination  of  the  question  before  the  judge^  especially  since  the  casee  ]».¥«  l>sen  rsqMmd 
to  be  referred  fi>r  report  to  the  collector,  seem  ,to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  diffismnt  pn»> 
cedure.  If  the  procedure  mnst  be  sununary,  it  would  be  mora  advisablie  pediapa  to  lei  it 
begin  and  end  with  the  collector,  making  his  deeiaioft  subsidiary  to  regwr  ante  in  tha 
Anawluts ;  but  there  can  be  no  cdbjectiott  to  the  parties  hnoging  tkeir  suit  in  the  fitst  inatinin 

Spilarlv,  should  they  think  proper;  in  &ct,  it  has  been  found  in  soma  districts  tha  vast 
ectual  and  satis&ctory  way  oif  adjusting  tbem»  espedailv  in  suits  of  smaH  amount,  aogn^ 
faUe  by  the  mooosUb.  The  existing  Regulationa  inoeed  already  admit  of  tUscourae  of  p0o»> 
peeing;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  require  the  zillah  sad  city  judges  to  vecommand  that 
course  of  procedure  in  aU  practicahle  cases^ 

The  Regulation  empowering  a  coUedxNr  or  other  officer  employed  in  the  managemant  and 
fcdlection  of  any  branch  of  t^  territorial  revenue  to  exercise  tbe  authority  of  a  nmgiitm4s» 
and  authorizing  a  maeistrate,  joint  magistrate,  or  the  assistant  to  a  magist^te,  to  diadiaiet 
^  functions  of  a  col^ctor,  will,  it  is  presumed,  greatly  &cilitate  the  public  serrice  when  tSa 
judicial  or  revenue  state  of  a  district  should  require  inthn  intecior  for  waj-  eonaidecabla 
period  of  time  the  presence  of  either  of  those  officers. 

A  limitation  to  the  period  of  appeal  in  Foi]y  darry  cases  will  prevent  complaints  of  a  trifling 
nature  from  being  intentionally  protracted  to  the  great  injury  of  individuals,  and  will  save  the 
time  of  the  courts,  without  opposing  any  obstacle  whatever  to  the  due  ccmsidacatioa  of  all 
matters  feirly  and  properly  brought  forward. 

The  <Hily  fiirtber  pomt  which  appears  to  reciuire  notice  in  diis  idace,  is  tha  soggeaiad  alK^ 
Mtion  of  the  office  of  rc^strar  of  tne  provincial  courts  of  appeaT  and  circuit. 

Those  officers  are  so  frequently  called  from  their  regular  autias  to  act  as  zillah  and  oitf 
r^strars,  that  the  provincial  coiurts  seldom  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  their  regialian-t 
and,  as  already  noticed,  there  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  single  individual  doing  duty  aa 
i:egistrar  of  a  provincial  court 

Their  functions  are  ministerial  and  formal,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  duties  might  be  wiB 
performed  by  an  intelligent  clerk  or  head  writer*. 

Supposing  the  salary  of  such  clerk  to  be  200  rupees  pec;  month,  the  abolition  of  tbe  offioa 
of  registrar  of  the  provincial  courts  would  make  a  saving  of  1,800  rupees  per  mensem,  and 
would  prevent  any  mateiial  addition  of  the  (barges  of  the  Judicud  department  fi«m  tibe  fiand 
salaries  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  zillah  registrars  in  lieu  of  their  fees« 

The  amount  of  those  salaries  might  be  regulated  as  follows  :-^ 

Joint  magistrates  and  registrars  residing  at  places  not  being  the  fixed 

station  of  the  zillah  or  city  courts,  per  mensem           -        .        -        -  Us.  1,000 

Zillah  and  city  registrars  who  have  quitted  college  three  years  or  upwards  -  700 

Registrars  wno  have  quitted  less  than  three  years  ^        -        -        -        -  600 

The  present  allowance  of  the  first  class  are  860  rupees  per  mensem,  exdusivelv  of  foesL 
Those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  600  rupees  per  mensem,  exclusively  of  fees. 
.  The  amount  pf  those  fees  varies  ip  difierent  distncts :  in  some  few  it  may  amount  on  aa 
average  to  300  rupees  per  mensem ;  in  others  to  200 ;  in  others  to  100 ;  and  in  some  to  about 
M  rupees  per  mensem  only. 

(signed)        W.  B.  Baylw, 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government 


(37.)  Letter  to  the 
Bengal  Govern- 
ment; 23  July 
1824. 


App.No6.34>35- 


(87.) — DESPATCH  in  the  Judicial  Department  to  tiie  Bengal  Government, 

dated  23d  July  1824. 

l.  Our  last  despatch  from  this  department  was  dated  the  28th  April  last 
3.  We  now  reply  to  that. part  of  your  letter  of  the  dd  July  1823  which  relates  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Bengal  civil  establishipent. 

3.  You  inform  us  that  you  experience  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  providing  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  civil  afiairs  of  your  presidency,  and  you  request  us  to  taki> 
into  our  early  consideration  the  expediency  of  adding  to  the  number  of  civil  servants  ca  the 
establishment 

4.  From  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Harrington,  to  which  you  have  particularly^ 
drawn  our  attention,  we  learn  that  ipilitary  officers,  instead  of.  covenanted  ciiol  servants, 
have  been  appointed  assistants  to  the  commission  inSau^ur;  that  you.  have  resolved  te 
nominate  uncovenaated  Europeans  to  several  offices  held  hitherto  by  civil  servants  of  the 
Company;  and  that  you  require  of  us,  to  meet  the  actual  demands  of  the  service,  no  fi^wcr 
than  80  writers. 

5.  Nearly  12 .  years  have  now  elapsed  since  an  application  was  mad^  to  us  by  thft 
Governor-general  in  Council  for. an  additional  supply  of  60  writers*;  and  the  applicati<Ht 
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waa  acoQiiipaiiied  witharemark,  ^'ihi^  tf  the  soticiled  rdirfwas  pfc^posed  to  be la^  bj tbe         ' 

usual  course  adopted  in  the  wipply  firooa  Hertford  Ck>Uege,  i)t  eould  not  answer  the  exkeney/'    ^        IV. 

In  refiy  to  that  applieatioo^  we  acquainted  the  GoverBintfii'*,  thai  though  more  than  the  ■ 

Uflual  uunber  of  students  had  hoea  ta&«n  fixim  the  College  in  the  seasona  1813-ld  and  (dT-)!'^'^^  to  the 

18ia-14^  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  aa  writers  to  Beu^,  we  had  neverthelesa  been  ^^fS^^  Govern. 

Ww?^  to  send  out  five  geuHeaden  who  had  not  passed  throu^  Ae  College^  but  who,  after  an  °|^°^>  ^3  Jaly 

tmniaatioa  by  the  podncipaly  had  been  certified  hj  Um  to  be  yery  satis£Eu^torily  qualified  for  ^  ^ 

the  appointment^  besides  transferring  two  others,  from  the  military  to  the  exvii  establishment. 

We  at  the  sasae  time  expressed  a  hope  thai  those  appointments,  althouj^  in  the  whole 

ruling  ahari  of  what  had  oeen  required^  would  obmte  the  apprehended  meon¥enience  of 

not  appointing  the  full  additimMil  number  which  had  been  applied  for ;  addmg  the  foUowing 

jnqM^taot  intjniation: — ^'  Bythe  40th  dauseof  theAet  6dGeo.  3y  cap.  I66y  you  will  obsore, 

wut  no  writers  can  be  appomted  for  India,  from  and  after  the  10th  April  1814,  who  ham 

|lot  been  four  tenns  in  the  East  India  CoUese;  conaequoitly  no  app<»ntniait  can  take  place 

in  future  but  in  strict  conformitY  with  the  diiectiaBS  contamed  in  the  said  Act."    The  only 

msa^ce  taken  of  these  paragraphs  by  the  €kwermnra(tir  was»  that  they  required  no  reply,. 

laaving  us  to  infer  that  no  inc<»iv)»Bience  was  appceh^ided  from  only  a  limited  comfdiance. 

Widi  its  requisilJQP. 

6.  The  piovisAouB  of  the  Act  of  1813  on^  to  have  in^nressed  our  GoTemment  with  tha^ 
Qi^KMrtanee  of  giidng  the  earliest  possttde  intimation  of  the  ezis<ang  or  apprehended  deficiency 
m,  the  number  of  our  eivfl  servants;  and  had  we  receiyed  timely  notice,  that  unless  a  greater 
H^iaa  the  ordinary  suj^ly  were  furnished,  theie  would  be  a  necesnty  for  calling  in  the  aid  o6 
vulitary  officers  and  uneovenanted  Europeans,  we  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining whether  these  expedieoita  w^re  aUowable^  or.  whether  some  other  arrangement  might 
iMt  be  devised  to  meet  the  exigency. 

7.  It  cannot  fiwly  be  alleged,  that  an  additional  demand  for  writers  to  any  oonsidierable; 
extenty  and  much  kss  to  the  eadtent  specified,  has  ariscai  out  of  the  events  of  the  late  wars ; 
%Qcause  the  accession  of  territosry  to  your  presidency,  conseeuei^  on  those  v^ars,  has  not  been, 
lery  conaideroble,  and  at  any  rate  the  increased  demand,  if  any,  likely  to  be,  occasioned  by 
QiKh  accesffi<m  might  have  ben  foreseen  ^  years  a^o. 

9.  In  reauirii^  now  an  immediate  supply  of  88  vnriters,  you  have  required 
under  the  Act  of  fi^  Geo.  3^  cap.  1M»  it  is  impossible  for  us  taperfMrm.    StiU  we  shall  use 
Qvery  endeavour  to  ccnnply  vdth  your  appUcaticm  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  means  we  possess 
under  the  Ayja^jng  law,  and  lie  hope  to  be  di>le  to  add  considerably  to  your  usual  annual 
9ip^y. 

8l  But  whateveir  may  be  the  ucgency  for  mcreamng  your  European  civil  establisknen^ 
und  to  whatever  exteuit  it  may  be  fimad  necessary  to  ciurry  that  increase,  we  cannot  let  the. 
|»eeent  c^portunity  pass  virithoui  again  inculcating  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to- 
impreas  upon  you  (m  various  occaeicMis  in  the  course  of  the  last  10  years,  vis.  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  a  more  extensive  emjdoymi^t  of  native  agency  in  the  Judicial  department 
qi  the  service.    The  Regulations  passed  by  you  vrith  this  object  in  the  beginning  of  1821 
hove  our  cordial  approbation,  ami  we  were  fflreatly  pleased  vrith  the  veluabfe  memcMrandHnt  ' 
wUch  wm  then  sucmiitted  to  you  by  ^our  chief  secretary,  Mr.  Bayley,  explanatory  of  the:  App.  No,  36. 
policy  which  had  influenced  the  finuning  of  those  Regulatimis*    But  though  under  the 
pcovisionB  then  made  the  powers  of  moonsi£b  and  sudder  ameens  were  increased,  and  tiieir 
immber  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  we  ap{urdb»id,  fijom  the  large  arrear  of  undecided 
causes  stated  in  Mr.  Adam's  Minute  to  be  depending  in  some  of  the  allah  courts^  that  both^ 
'tike  number  and  powers  of  those  fonctionaries  aoe  still  inadequate. 

10.  We  are  satis^d,  that  to  secure  a  prompt  adnunktration  of  justice  to  the  natives  of 
India  in  oivil  cases^  native  fiinetionaries.  must  be  multiplied  so  as.  to  enable  them  to  dispose 
in  the  first  instance  of  all  suits  of  that  deaeription,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  without  regard  to 
'Qm  amount  at  stake ;  their  decisions  being  of  course  liable  to  revision  under  appeal,  where 
thk  check  may  be  deemed  indispensable,  and  what  perhaps  is  of  no  less  importance  tiieir 
general  conduct  being  subject  to  a  constant  and  vigilant  supervision  on  tne  part  of  the 
European  fonctionaries  in  the  districts  where  they  are  stationed.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  latter  not  only  to  hear  appeals,  but  to  inauire  mto  and  to  report  to  Government  period!*^ 
cally  on  the  efficiency  of  the  native  agents  employed  more  immediately  under  their  eye,  and  iba 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  \>y  the  community;  whilst  it  should  eaually  be 
the  care  of  Government  to  reward  the  deserving,  and  to  testify  in  the  most  markea  mftFiner 
its  displeasure  against  persons  of  an  opposite  character. 

11.  The  policy  of  restricting,  as  is  done  by  the  existing  Regulations,  the  powers  of  the 
native  judicial  fimctionaries  to  hear  and  decide  on  causes  where  the  interest  at  stake  is  of  a 
limited  value,  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable,  for  this  reason,  that  a  suit  of  500  rupees 
may  be  more  difficult  to  decide,  and  vrith  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  litigant 
parties,  of  more  importance,  than  a  suit  involving  ten  times  the  amount.  We  are  doubtful 
too  whether  corruption  is  not  more  likely  to  occur  in  small  causes  than  in  those  which  from 
ibeir  magnitude  attract  more  general  attention,  and  the  progress  and  issue  of  which  are 
more  narrowly  vratched. 

12.  The  adjudication  of  appealed  civil  suits,  the  general  supervision  of  the  native  judicial 
agents,  the  superintendence  of  tiie  police,  and  the  ^ministration  of  the  higher  departments 

6f 
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of  criimnal  justice^  with  the  settlement  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  will  afibrd  an^Ie 
occupation  to  those  of  our  covenanted  European  servants  who  devote  themsdves  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  B^  aiming  at  more  than  we  can  accomplish,  we 
endanger  the  attainment  of  that  whicn  is  within  our  reach;  and  it  is  justly  observed  in  the 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Bayley  already  alluded  to,  that,  in  conseauence  of  **  minute  details, 

'  and  the  most  laborious  and  even  inferior  duties  being  imposed  on  our  European  judicial 
«9ervants,  there  is  a  want  df  active  control  over  the  conduet  of  the  native  officers,  without 
which  the  latter  cannot  safely  be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance :  hence  also  that  accu- 
mulation of  arrears,  and  those  embarrassments  of  other  descriptions,  which  have  counter- 

'  acted  the  increasing  endeavours  of  the  most  able  men  to  infuse  mto  the  executive  branch  of 
tiie  judicial  administration  an  adequate  de^ee  of  general  and  permanent  efficiency.'' 

13.  It  has  frequently  been  objected  to  the  empk)yment  of  tne  natives  of  India  injudicial 
offices,  that  they  cannot  be  safely  trusted  witn  the  administration  of  justice.  To  this 
dbjection  it  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  they  are  already  so  trusted* 
But  our  princi]^  reason  for  noticing  the  objection  is,  that  we  may  unpai^t  to  you  our  decided 
conviction,  that,  when  we  place  the  natives  of  India  in  situations  of  trust  and  confidence  we 
are  bound  under  every  consideration  of  justice  and  policy  to  ^rant  them  adequate  allow- 
ances :  we  have  no  right  to  calculate  on  their  resisting  temptations  to  which  the  generaUty 
of  mankind,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  yiald.  Buf  if  we  show  a  disposition  to 
confide  in  them,  and  liberally  to  reward  meritorious  services,  and  to  hold  out  promotion  to 
such  as  may  distinguish  themselves  by  integrity  and  ability,  we  do  not  despair  of  improving 
their  .characters,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  of  rendering  them  tne  instruments  of 
much  good.  It  will  be  gaining  a  most  important  point  if  we  can  substitute  a  well-regulated 
and  responsible  agency,  for  that  unauthorized  and  pernicious  influence  which  there  is  reascm 
to  fear  that  the  native  officers  of  the  Adawluts  are  in  the  habit  now  of  too  frequently  exer- 
cising over  the  proceedings  of  those  courts. 

14.  The  sentunents  above  expressed  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  views  which  were 
communicated  to  you  in  our  despatch  from  this  department  of  the  9th  November  1B14,  and 
which  had  been  in  like  manner  imparted  to  the  Madras  Government,  in  a  despatch  dated  the 
29th  April  preceding.  On  some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  those  desj^atches  there 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  differences  of  opinion  amon^  our  servants  m  India ;  the 
experiment,  however,  of  employing  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  justice  has  beoi 
tried  with  success  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Madras  provinces,  where  it  has  greatly  relieved 
the  zillah  courts  from  a  pressure  of  busineiss,  to  the  expeditious  despatch  of  which  they  had 
been  found  unequal,  besides  having,  as  we  believe,  been  attended  with  other  important 
benefits ;  and  we  have  derived  much  satisfaction  firom  observing  a  spreading  conviction  of 
its  utility.  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley,  in  thie  memorandum  already  quoted,  describes  this  em* 
ployment  of  natives,  subject  to  vigilant  examination  and  control,  as  one  of  the  ^  best 
adapted  to  their  character  and  circumstances.  The  propriety,"  he  adds,  **  of  augment!]^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  native  judicial  officers  is  supported  by  numerous  authorities,  both  here 
and  at  home.  The  measure  has  been  tried  at  Madras  with  acknowledged  benefit,  and  the 
Governor-general,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  several  Minutes,  dated  the 
8d  October  1815>  the  22d  September  1819,  and  the  21st  Ai^ust  1820,  have  recorded  senti- 
maits  favourable  to  its  extension  in  the  provinces  under  this  presidency.  It  has  been 
attempted  with  success  in  the  Delhi  territories,  as  both  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Fortescui^^ 
have  rally  attested  in  their  respective  reports ;  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  CoiHt  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  in  their  detailed  reports  on  the  points  stated  in  the  letter  from 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  9th  November  1814,  and  the  views  and 
reasonings  contained  in  that  letter'  itself  are  entirely  consistent  with  such  a  measure.'* 
You  have  not,  however,  made  any  distinct  reply  to  our  letter  of  9th  November  1814 ;  an' 
omission  on  your  part  which  we  now  desire  may  be  suppUed.  We  required  you  to  recur  to 
the  practices  of  native  Gbvemments,  and  to  make  use  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  in  the  manner  we  pointed  out.  It  was  to  the  extensive  employment  of  pimchayets, 
heads  of  villages,  and*  heads  of  caste,  and  to  the  transfer  to  the  collectors  of  an  important' 
portion  of  the  functions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  hitherto  exercised  by  the  iudg^es  and  ma- 
^strates,  that  we  chiefly  looked  for  'a  substantial  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
justice  under  your  presidency. 

16.  You  have,  indeed,  transferred  to  the  collectors  of  certain  districts  the  functions  of 
magistrates.  In  this  respect  you  have  acted  in  conformity  with  our  declared  wishes ;  but 
in  constituting  in  other  districts  a  separate  office  of  magistrate,  you  have  pursued  a  course 
unsanctioned  Dy  us,  and  have  thereby  multiplied  your  demand  for  European  agency,  at  a 
time  when  you  found  your  establishment  unequal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  service. 

16.  You  will  conclude,  from  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  that  in  notifying  to 
you  our  intention  to  increase  the  number  of  our  European  civil  servants  as  circumstances 
may  permit,  we  are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  add  to  your  means  of  active  and  vigilant 
supermtendence  and  control,  and  not  by  the  vain  expectation  or  hope  of  enabling  them  to 
transact  the  details  of  administration,  a  duty  for  which  their  superiority  of  qualification  may 
be  doubted,  and  which  would  occupy  much  of  that  time  which  may  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed :  still  less  have  we  been  influ^iced  by  the  ''  present  flourishing  state  of  our  finanoeS|'' 
which  has  been  adduced  as  a  consideration  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

When  the  revenues  of  a  State  are  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  its  government  and  defence,  the  people  are  entitled  to  look  for  relief 
firom  part  of  their  burthens  ;  and  you  will  besides  have  seen,  from  our  recent  despatches  ia 
the  Military  and  Financial  departments,  that  according  to  the  best  view  which  we  can  take 
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of  the  actual  state  of  our  affidrs,  it  k  not  such  as  to  etempt  you  from  the  stric^test  att^iticm  ~. 

to  economy  in  every  department  of  your  administraticm.  -'-  ^* 

17.  In  regard  to  the  expedients  to  which  you  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying        . 
the  present  allied  deficiency  in  our  civil  service,  we  do  not  object  to  your  employmg  the  §I2Jr*'^  *^ 
professors  of  the  College  in  the  business  of  translation.    The  placing  of  uncovenanted  Euro-  ment- a^^lv*' 
peans  in  the  most  important  departments  of  Government,  immediately  under  the  secretaries,  ,33^*    o   ^y 
was  a  measure  which  the  most  urgent  necessity  alone  could  justii^,  and  we  desire  that  they 
may  not  be  continued  in  those  situations  beyond  the  duration  of  the  exigency  which  occa- 
sioned their  appointment.    This  class  have  not  the  same  claims  on  us  as  natives,  and  we 
have  not  the  same  hold  on  them  as  on  covenanted  servants. 

IB.  We  desire  that  you  will,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  transmit  to  us  a  list  of  all  the 
imcovenanted  Europeans  now  in  your  service,  specifying  their  names,  occupations^  and 
salaries,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  services  which  tli^  may  have  rendered.  We  are 
anxioiis  to  preserve  a  control  over  every  class  of  perscms  in  our  employment,  and  above  all 
to  possess  the  means  of  determining  on  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  increasing  or  dimi* 
lushing  the  number  of  any  particular  class  so  employed. 

We  are,  &c. 

(signed)        W.  AsteU. 

C.  Marjoribanks. 
&c.      &c. 


V. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA. 

(88.)— LETTER  from  John  Jebb  and  James  Pattism,  Esqrs.,  to  the  Right  Hon..  ^* 

George  Canning,  dated  27  February  1818;  with  an  Enclosure.  .  Tetter  fro 

^.  Company  respect- 

IN  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  which  have  been  received  from  individuals  Ucenset  to  proceed 
for  leave  to  proceed  to,  and  remain  in  India,  under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  to  India; 
the  63d  of  the  King,  c.  155,  s.  83,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  been  induced,  by  a  strong  97  February  i8i8. 
sense  of  duty  to  the  East  India  (jompany,  to  the  natives  of  India  residing  in  the  territories 
iinder  ito  authority,  and  to  their  own  country,  to  take  the  subject  generally  into  their  most 
serious  cq;usideration.    In  the  Court's  name,  and  by  their  direction,  we  now  submit  to  yon 
the  result  of  their  deliberate  reflections  upon  this  unportant  subject,  in  the  anxious  hope 
that  the  communication  which  we  are  about  to  make  may  lead  to  a  concurrence  of  senti* 
iD/ent  between  the  Board  and  the  Court  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed,  with 
the  view,  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  the  enactment  above 
referred  to. 

By  sect.  33.  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Charter  Act,  provision  has  been  made  for 
grantiog  permission  to  persons  desirous  of  soing  to  and  remaining  in  India,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  among  the  natives  usefm  knowledge,  and  relig^ious  and  moral  improve* 
ment,  and  also  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  India  and  remaining  there  for  other  lawful 
purposes. 

It  may  be  proper  that  we  should  enumerate  the  different  descriptions  of  applications 
which  have  been  made  by  persons  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India  under  the  acKOve^nen- 
tioned  provisions,  and  shortly  explain  what  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  Court  in 
disposing  of  those  applications. 

The  applications  which  have  been  preferred  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  foUowing^ 
dasses  : — Persons  desirous  of  going  out  to  India, 

1st.  As  missionaries  or  schoolmasters. 

2d.  As  barristers,  attorneys,  or  clerks  to  attorneys. 

3d.  As  partners  or  assistants  in  mercantile  houses  already  established. 
.  4th.  As  shipwrights,  coachmakers  or  other  mechanics. 

5th.  As  agents  on  board  of  licensed  ships  to  sell  the  export  cargoes,  and  to  procure 
investments  in  return. 

6th.  As  temporarjr  residents  to  settle  private  affairs. 

7th.  As  commercial  speculators,  whether  in  the  character  of  principals  or  factors,  or 
agents  for  persons  in  Europe ;  and  candidates  for  employment  in  any  line  in  which  it  may 
be  found. 

8th.  Applications  of  ladies. 

9th.  Applications  of  menial  servants. 

In  respect  of  applicaticms  coming  from  each  of  those  classes,  the  following  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Court : 

Mieeicnaries  or  Schoohuutere. 

The  Court  have  invariably,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  permitted  applicants  of  this 
description  to  proceed  to  India,  after  bemg  satisfied  of  the  respectability  of  their  character 
by  the  production  of  pibper  testimonials  from  persons  of  repute,  or  from  the  societies  with 
'  Wrdch  they  were  more  immediately  connected. 
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Y  Barristertf  Attarmeyg^  or  CUrkf  io  AtUnu^ 

r  The  Coart  have  been  influenced  in  granting  or  refusing  api^cations  from  persons  in  the 

Settlemeot  of  profession  of  the  law^  by  the  representations  of  His  Majesty  s  courts  of  justice  in  Inc^ 
Europeans  in  India,  through  the  channel  of  the  local  governments,  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  prao- 
iitioners  in  point,  of  number,  about  the  time  when  such  applications  were  received.  With 
respect  to  attorneys'  clerks,  we  have  no  such  guide;  but  it  is  well  known  to  persons 
acQuainted  with  India,  that  few  Europeans  of  this  description  are  requisite,  as  native  copying 
ana  engrossing  clerks  are  to  be  procured  on  moderate  terms. 

Partners  or  Assistants  In  Mercantile  Houses  already  established. 

Th«  Oourt  have  always  been  desirous  of  fsiahling  every  establislied  liouse  of  bosiBeis  in 
Indk  to  provide  for  casualties,  and  to  obtain  such  additional  aasistaiice  as  they  mi^t  reqiiii 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  tnde.  Accordingly,  when  a{>plicauts  of  this  class  mt 
been  found  on  inquiry  to  be  mdividually  respectable,  md  when  it  has  appeared  that  they 
were  invited  to  jom  persons  of  good  character  in  India  as  partners,  or  with  a  reasoDfJrii 
expectation  of  becoming  partners,  the  Court  have  acceded  to  their  applications.  Clerks 
perfectly  competent  to  the  subordinate  details  of  a  counting-house  are  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance  among  the  half-caste  and  the  native  Portuguese,  as  well  as  among  the  Hindoos ;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  European  clerks  would  clash  with  the  employ^ 
ment  of  people  of  this  description,  particularly  of  the  half-caste,  whom  it  is  good  policy  to 
engage  in  peaceable  occupations. 

Shipwrights f  Coachmakers  and  other  Mechanics. 

Licenses  have  been  granted  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  persons  of  this  class;  but  the 
Court  are  desirous  of  limiting  the  number  to  what  may  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  and 
improvement  of  the  natives  in  the  useful  arts.  The  latter  are  known  to  be  great  adepts  in 
inutation,  and  their  fru^  habits  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  rival  tmm  in  pursuits 
where  success  depends  chiefly  on  die  cheapness  of  manual  labour. 

Agents  to  manage  the  Sale  of  the  Cargoes  of  Licensed  Ships,  and  to  procure  InvestmesUs  ta 

return. 
When  applications  have  been  made  by  parties  actually  concerned  in  any  ship  or  shmt 
licensed  under  the  Act  of  the  53d  of  the  Kins,  for  permission  for  some  person  named  by 
them  to  proceed  to  India,  and  there  to  remain  during  such  limited  periods  as  dieir  intererts 
mi^ht  require,  it  has  b^  the  general  practice  of  the  Court  to  comply  with  those  appb* 
cations.  « 

Temporary  Residents  to  settle  Private  Affairs. 

'  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  Court  have  reouired  the  applicants  to  e^lain  the  afifoirs  upoQ 
which  they  desired  to  proceed,  and,  when  the  Court  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were  of  a 
nature  to  require  the  presence  of  the  applicants  in  India,  leave  has  been  given  to  them  to 
proceed  thither,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

Commercial  SbeculatorSy  whether  in  the  character  of  Principals  or  FactorSf  or  Agents  fo^ 
Persons  in  Europe^  and  Candidates  for  employment  in  any  Line  in  which  it  may  befmmd. 

The  Court  have  always  looked  with  considerable  jealousy  to  applications  firom  this 
description  of  persons,  because  a  general  compliance  with  them  would  afford  a  wide  opening 
for  the  indiscnminate  resort  of  Europeans  to  India,  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  administration  of  that  countiy  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  to  which  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  particularly  solicitmg  your  attention  in  the  sequel  of  this  letter.  To  show, 
however,  the  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  actuated  on  these  occasions,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  Court  by  the  Act  of  33  Geo.  3,  to  license  the 
residence  of  persons  at  the  several  settlements  in  Inoia  under  free  merchants'  indentures, 
has,  since  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  been  limited  in  its  ^ercise  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  eight  free  merchants  annually.  This  arrangement  was  made,  in  concurrence  with 
the  late  President  of  the  Board,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  opening  for  com- 

Sliance  with  applications  which  might  be  preferred  upon  reasonable  grounds  by  perKNH^ 
esirous  of  proceeding  to  India  under  the  Act  of  the  53d  of  the  Kin^  c  155,  s.  33,  Pud 
will,  we  douDt  not,  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  Court's  disposition  (at  the  exper  c»e  of 
all  minor  considerations)  to  carry  into  ftill  efiect  the  provisions  contained  in  that  section  of 
the  Act. 

Applications  of  Ladies. 

It  has  be^n  the  practice  of  the  Court,  before  complying  with  applications  fron  ladies,  in 
the  first  place,  to  ascertain  that  the  applicants  are  persons  of  fair  reputation,  9^  next,  thai 
they  have  received  invitations  to  proceed  to  India  from  friends  or  relations  i^iding  in  that 
country. 

AppUcatums  of  Menial  Servants. 
The  Court  have  alwa3rs  had  strong  objections  to  European  menial  servants  of  eitbtf  M3C 
going  to  India.    They  are  generally  found  themselves  to  require  the  service  of  naiives,  ofver 
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ihey  fi»  prone  to  tyrttmiBe,  whilat^  in  point  of  companttiye  wefvineMf  tliey  rank  fiir  .. 

Uow  the  native  Mrvnnis.  ^* 

The  faregotng  dsteil  will,  it  is  koped,  oon^sjr  a  tolembly  distiQct  notion  of  the  mode  ioi  .  ^  v  ^^ 

which  the  Court  lia;ve  exercised  the  diaeretkHiaiy  power  iraich  baa  beoi  ooofided  to  thcM,  ^^  LeUer  Mm 
of  hceanup  pecaona  ap|dying  to  proceed  to  India  punraant  to  Parliamentary  eoactmod;.  ^^^^^'^^^f^* 
Their  lun&cm  with  Imis  «e^  on  the  one  hand,  fiurly  and  honeatl^r  to  promote  all  the  jy^nses  to^ro^eed 
ol^iecta  which  appeamd  to  thcanio  ha^re  been  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  in  preeccibing  ^  India* 
an  eatoiHinn  of  moral,  intdlectunl,  and  eammercaal  mtercoune  between  the  two  eonntriea ;  qj  Febroaiy  1818. 
ausd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  any  fiirtber  dcpartaie  from  the  prindples  of  the  ion^  eeta- 
lihahed  syi^em  of  ImUan  administmtton  timn  was  essentially  neoMsary  for  the  attanunent 
of  those  obgeots.    In  the  Fesponsibley  delieate,  and  somewhat  invidious  situation  in  whioh 
they  are  placed,  they  have  thought  it  equally  inconsistent  wifch  their  obligatiotts  to  gramt 
nnlimiteri  fccihtiea,  nnd  to  start  captious  objections ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  proportion 
nnnns  to  liytinfcate  ends,  to  distinguish  between  reasonable  and  soundless  applicaticms, 
mmL  to  consult  the  wishes  of  individuals,  as  fiir  as  was  compaiiUe  with  tiie  paramount 
sntenats  of  the  pnUic 

In  the  discfaaige  of  this  neuewiaiy  tkou^  sometimas  unpleasant  duty,  it  was  not  to  be 
«Xfieoted  that  the  Court's  deeistons  sboukl  always,  prove  sattsfactory  to  disappointed  appb- 
cants;  but  the  Oonrt  woukl  have  submitted  patiently  to  any  unpopularity  which  they  might 
ianve  incorred  in  sncb  quarters,  bad  their  proceedings  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
4he  more  fi«quent  concurrence  and  sanction  of  your  Board. 

The  Board  have  unouestionably  the  power  of  acceding  to  applications  which  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Court,  out  we  are  confident  that  we  do  not  misteke  3rour  disposition  in  jn^ 
•nming  thiat  it  is  a  power  whick  you  would  at  all  times  wish  to  exercise  with  considerate 


Amon^  the  many  u{dicationi  vdnoh  the  Comxi  have  received,  some  have  appeared  to 
them  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  whilst  others  have  been  preferred  in  a  spirit  of  adventure  by 
persons  of  nnned  fortune  and  questionable  character.  With  such  appliccdions  the  Court 
of  oonrse  considered  Ikemselves  bonnd  to  reAise  comfdiance,  yet  we  are  sorry  to  say  that, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  they  have  subsequenjdy  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  BoMrd.  The 
fiQi{aent  reversals  of  the  Court's  decisions,  which  kave  recently  occurred,  are  the  mof^ 
ffemorkaUe,  became  the  usual  practice  at  the  late  Board  was  to  decline  pluming  any  orders 
upon  such  applications  as  the  Court  had  reported  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  inadnussible. 

The  general  profession  of  ^'  kwful  purposes  "  is  easily  made:  it  requires  but  little  inge- 
amity  to  find  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  its  reality;  and  attestations  to  character,  even 
mhvk  undeserved,  are  too  often  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  A  corroboration  of  this 
jmnaik  wiU  be  foond  in  one  of  the  reported  cases  firom  the  Court,  on  which  the  Board  have 
not  yet  been  pleased  to  signify  their  pleasure.  It  is  that  of  a  person  who  solicited  leave  to 
proved  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  arrannnff  with  his  brother  some  &mily  concerns  on 
oefaalf  g{  his  mother.  The  request  appeared  plausible,  but  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Court  that  tke  applicant  meant  to  go  out  as  an  '^  adventurer,"  and  he  afterwards  confessed 
that  his  real  intention  viras  to  seek  service  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam. 

We  trust  that  we  do  not  assumei  too  much  on  behalf  of  the  Court  in  respectftdly  subnui- 
tmg  to  you  that  the  number,  the  wide  association  and  various  connections  of  its  members, 
give  them  means  whidi  the  Board  may  not  possess  in  the  same  degree,  of  ascertaining  the 
real  grounds  of  applications,  and  of  making  themselves  acquaiirted  vnth  the  characters  and 
-views  of  those  by  whom  they  are  preferred.  It  may  not,  however,  be  always  expedient  for 
the  Court  explicitly  to  assign  in  writing  their  precise  reasons  for  rejecting  applications, 
althouffh  fully  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of  granting  them*  Upon  this  grcrand,  therefore, 
farticiuarly  when  supported  by  an  assurance  that  it  is  the  cordial  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
stedfiist  ^^termination  of  the  Court  to  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  Le^la^ 
ture,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  comprehend  those  views,  we  venture  to  claim  a  liberal 
flhare  of  confidence  from  the  Board  in  tneir  revision  of  the  Court's  proceedings. 

We  would,  likewise,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you.  Sir,  not  only  that  in  proportion  to  the 
lacility  of  obtaining  licenses  will  the  demand  for  them  increase,  but  that  tne  evils  likely  to 
result  firom  a  lai^  influx  of  Europeans  into  British  India  will,  in  the  apprehension  of 
notne,  be  considerably  aggravated  by  the  circtunstance  of  their  composing  two  separate 
classes,  holding  their  respective  licenses  from  two  distinct  authorities.  This  consideration 
may  probably  have  suggested  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Courtena^,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Uobb  of  the  21st  ultimo,  of  devising  a  common  form,  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  for 
licenses  granted  by  the  Court  in  the  fi^e  exercise  of  their  discretion,  and  for  certificates 
issued  by  the  Court,  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Board* 
Hie  jproposal  has  been  attentively  considered,  but,  fit>m  the  tenor  of  this  address,  you  will 
zeadiJy  perceive  the  grounds  on  which  the  Court  hesitate  in  adopting  it.  An  agreement  in 
principle  would  greatly  fiu^ilitate  any  proposed  arrangement  upon  matters  of  detail. 

Tlie  Court  understand  and  believe,  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  by 
the  38d  section  of  the  Charter  Act,  to  prescribe  a  total  change  in  the  principles  of  Indian 
govenunent,  which  had  been  acted  upon  down  to  the  21st  July  1813,  and  which  have  heeai 
re^rded  by  all  the  first  authorities,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  indispensable  to  the  tran* 
^mllity  of  our  possessions,  and  the  stability  of  our  power.  It  is  true  that  the  Uade  with 
uidia  was  then  laid  open  to  the  merchants  of  this  country,  and  that  special  and  express 
provision  was  made  for  permission  being  granted  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  India,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  introducing  among  the  natives  useful  knowledge;  and  relisious  and  moral 
improvement,  and  for  other  lawful  purposes,  (such  as  may  be  considered  feirly  to  come 
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--  witHin  the  scope  of  those  applications  to  which  the  Court  have  been  in  the  habit  of  aeoed* 

'^*  in^.)     But  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  correspondence  betweai  the  two  successive 

Y"'"       ^       ministers  fior  India  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  before  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Qtarter 

^Settlwieiit  of       y^^  brought  into  Parliament,  or  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  Parliament  pending 

£aropeaiii  in  India,  ^j^^  progress  of  the  bill,  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  defimtively  passed,  to  warrant  aa 

t  opimoQ  that  any  greater  innova^on  upon  the  Indian  system  was  contemplated  than  wa^ 

necessarily  involved  in  the  specific  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  on  the  contrary,  it 

was  admitted  by  the  proposers  of  those  measures  that  they  might  be  attended  with  dangers^ 

against  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  guard ;  and  precautions  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each 

case  were  accordingly  taken  to  avert  the  ill  consequences  which  might  .result  from  th^  pro* 

secution  of  interests  speculations,  injudicious  though  benevolent  designsi  and  lawfiil 

purposes,  whether  real  or  pretended. 

The  trade,  instead  of  being  made  completely  firee,  was  subjected  to  certain  re^^ulations  and 
restrictions,  which  were  promulgated  for  the  information  of  all  whom  they  might  concern* 
.The  conditions  imposed  upon  commercial  adventurers  were  precisely.defined,  fmd  rendeied 
easy  of  jperformance,  so  that  no  person  should  have  reason  to  complsun  that  his  speculatioitt 
were  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  a  will  over  which  he  had  no  control*  Neither  were  unUmited 
fiicilities  held  forth  to  such  as  might  be  desirous  of  resorting  to  India  for  purposed  pro* 
fessedly  consonant  to  law,  and  prompted  by  benevolence ;  but  a  different  sort  of  secoaty 
was  devised  in  regard  to  persons  of  this  description,  from  those  which  were  required  from 
houses  of  trade.  It  being  a  task  of  much  more  difficulty  to  discover  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  individuals  than  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  a  ship^  or  to  examine  a  maxnfesty  a 
discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  comply  with  or  to  reject 
applications,  of  which  the  ostensible  objects  might  be  found,  upon  investigation,  not  to 
correspond  with  the  real  ones,  or  to  be  otherwise  unworthy  of  continuance ;  the  negative 
pronounced  by  the  Court  being  in.  all  cases  subject  to  reversal  by  the  Board  of  Commift^ 
sioners. 

Another  reason  occurs  for  the  obvious  distinction  which  exists  between  such  regulatioB^ 
as  affect  the  conduct  of  the  trade,  and  those  which  have  been  framed  with  reference  to  inili* 
viduals  soliciting  permission  to  proceed  to  India  for  benevolent  or  other  lawful  purpoBei^ 
Although  a  minimum  for  the  tonnage  of  each  ship  respectively  sailing  to  India  has  been 
fixed  by  law,  yet  no  restriction  has  oeen  imposed  upon  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
employed  in  the  trade,  because  every  branch  of  commerce  will  learn  by  experience  to  respect 
the  natural  limits  of  supply  and  demand ;  or  if  it  does  not,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  the 
ruin  of  thoughtless  or  obstinate  speculators.  The  same  considerations  do  not  apply  to  the 
emigration  of  individuals  (whether  in  smaller  or  larger  bodies)  who  go  in  quest  of  a  settle** 
ment  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  objects,  legitimate  perha{»  in  themsdves, 
but  which  they  may  &il  in  attaining*  Here  the  consequences  of  £Eulure  are  not  confined  to 
the  persons  immediately  involved  in  it ;  they  extend  to  all  around  them.  The  disappointed 
adventurers,  bein^  unable  either  to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  to  gain  an  honest  livdn 
hood  in  that  which  they  have  adopted,  have  recourse  to  fraud  and  violence;  and  the  nalivefl^ 
who  were  no  parties  to  the  mistEike,  become  the  greatest  sufferers  firom  it.  Hence  it  hat 
•  been  deemed  expedient  by  the  Legislature,  that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  lodged  in  tiie 
^authorities  directing  the  affiurs  of  India,  to  negative  the  applications  of  persons  desiroivi  of 
proceeding  thither,  where  such  applications  may  appear  to  come  from  improper  quarters,  to 
oe  founded  upon  unreascmable  expectations,  or  to  be  excessive  in  point  of  numb^. 
.  'To  constitute  ^  ^  lawful  purpose,"  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  motive  in  which  it 
«<Mriginates  should  be  sincere  and  blameless,  but  that  the  object  contemplated  should  be 
attainable  through  legitimate  means,  and  that  the  field  of  enterprize  should,  in  point  of 
extmit,  correspond  wim  the  number  of  competitors.  An  hundred  persons  may  be  usefully 
employed  where  double  the  number  mi^ht  barely  contrive  to  exist,  and  where  1,000  would 
be  driven  to  absolute  want  and  desperation* 

The  very  terms  employed  in  the  dSd  section  of  the  Act  clearly  show,  in  the  judgment  of 
Court,  that  the  expression  "  or  for  other  lawful  purposes,"  vras  never  meant  to  have  a  largely 
extended  application.  That  part  of  the  clause  whiclt  provides  for  the  introducticm  of  u^fol 
knoidedge  and  moral  improvement,  and  for  sufficient  facilities  being  afforded  by  l«w  to 
persons  desirous  of  ^oing  to  and  remaining  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accompUshmg  these 
benevolent  designs,  is  prefaced  by  a  solemn  declaration,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country 
to  promote  the  mterest  and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India ;  and  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  it  is  provided,  that  the  prosecution  of  such 
benevolent  designs  shall  not,  either  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  local  governments 
respecting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  in  the  sUgbtert 
degree  infringe  the  principles  of  the  British  Government,  on  which  the  natives  of  India  have 
hitherto  relied  for  tne  free  exercise  of  their  religioiu  But  to  the  second  part  of  the  clause^ 
which  makes  provision  for  granting  permission  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  India,  and 
remaining  there  '*  for  other  lawful  purposes,"  there  is  .neither  preamble  nor  annexed  coiv- 
dition.  It  is  highly  improbable,  we  had  almost  said  it  is  impossible,  that  in  a  provision  sa 
wcnxled,  the  Legislature  intended  any  serious  innovation  upon  the  system  of  Indian  govern* 
flient,  as  established  and  acted  upon  for  half  a  century* 

Having  thus  submitted  to  you  the  interpretation  which  the  Court  put  upon  the  statute, 
and  haying  endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  its  enactments,  a  discretionary  power  has  been 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  ta 
negative,  on  any  reasonable  grounds,  whether  of  character,  object  oi^  number,  applicatioiis 
wmch  they  may  receive  from  persons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remainiog  in  India,  we 
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proceed  to  ex^ain  the  general  consideratioiis  by  whieh  the  Court  have  been  influefified  in 

llie  exereise  or  thdr  legcu  and  official  discretion.  ^* 

From  Ae  year  1764  down  to  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company^s  Charter  in  1818,  there  V"        fentu 

bus  been  but  one  opinion  among  the  many  eminently  distinguished  persons  who,  in  the  ^  ^^  Letter  from 
oo«irae  of  that  period,  have  acted  a  prominent  part,  either  in  conductii^  the  local  adminis-  ^^^^7^^?^^' 
tration  in  India,  or  in  superintendnig  and  directing  the  Comjpany's  afiairs  at  home,  concern*  Li^enws  to^roceed 
ing  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  allowing  Europeans  (not  in  the  King's  or  Company's  service)  ^  jnaia  • 
m  any  considerable  number,  to  resort  to  and  settle  in  India.     Not  only  has  India  never  been  s^^  February  iSi  8. 
ooDsidared  and  administered  as  a  British  colony,  but  the  system  applicable  to  this  species 
of  dependency  has  always,  and  justly,  been  regarded  as  sii^ularly  ill  adapted  to  a  country 
rich,  populous  and  powerAil  in  itself,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  so  dissimilar  from 
Europeans  in  their  customs  and  manners,  in  their  social  institutions  and  reli^ous  belief,  that 
any  general  and  strict  amalgamation  of  their  respective  opinions  and  habits  can  never  be 
expected.     But  in  proportion  as  facilities  are  needlessly  multiplied  to  Europeans  to  proceed 
to  and  remain  in  India,  we  depart  from  those  principles  of  policy  which  are  consecrated  by 
«11  airthority,  and  we  incur  botn  the  immediate  inconvenience  and  eventual  risk  incident  to 
a  new  system,  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  present  and  the  past  age  have 
combmed  to  deprecate. 

-  Were  we  to  bring  before  you  all  the  facts,  opinions  and  admonitions  which  might  be  col^ 
lected  from  the  Company's  records  connected  with  the  subject  in  question,  they  would  form 
a  very  voluminous  document ;  but  we  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  your  attention  to  a  small 
selection  of  papers  which  we  transmit  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Letter,  and  which  will  at  once^ 
illustrate  and  corroborate  the  views  which  the  Court  entertain.  We  would  also  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  valuable  mass  of  authentic  testimcmy  to  the  same  effect  wnich  will 
be  found  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  ParUament,  preparatory  to  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter.  Consi- 
dering the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  measures  which  were  m  contemplation  at  that 
time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  evidence  then  given  may  be  received  unreservedly  as 
a  vehicle  of  accurate  information  and  useful  instruction ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
it  dearly  establishes  the  following  propositions : — 

Hiat  the  natives  of  India,  though,  generally  speaking,  weak  in  body  and  timid  in  spirit, 
are  very  susceptible  of  resentment,  and  of  peculiarly  quick  sensibility  in  all  that  regards 
their  religion  and  women. 

That  Europeans,  paiticularly  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  are  occasionally  liable,  from 
^noranc^,  to  give  involuntary  offence  to  the  natives. 

That  Englishmen,  especially  those  of  the  lower  order,  are  addicted  to  excesses  dismisting> 
to  tte  natives,  and  which  frequently  lead  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage ;  and  mat,  in 
general,  they  are  prone  to  domineer  over  and  oppress  the  natives  from  a  sense  of  their  own 
personal  and  national  superiority. 

'  That  the  natives,  if  they  have  not  the  ready  means  to  obtaining  legal  redress  for  the  injiH 
fies  which  they  sustain,  will  be  disposed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

That  the  natives,  when  aggrieved,  will  oflen  be  deterred  from  seeking  legal  redress  by  the 
^stance  of  the  Courts,  the  expenses  attendant  upon  prosecutions,  the  difficulty  of  procurii^ 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  delays  of  judgment. 

That  when  legal  redress  is  sought  foir  injuries  inflicted,  the  affinity  of  the  country,  lan- 
guage, manners  and  dress  of  the  Judge  with  those  of  the  person  i^inst  whom  the  complaint 
IS  wged,  and  possibly  the  social  intercourse  subsisting  between  them,  will  somewhat  shake 
•flie  confidence  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  when  it  does  not  exactly 
aeeord  with  his  wishes  and  expectations. 

That  the  frequent  punishment  of  Europeans,  although  it  may  give  to  the  administration 
of  justice  an  air  of  impartiality,  will  tend  to  degrade  their  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
liatives,  and  greatly  diminish  tne  respect  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  held. 
^  That  among  the  British  residents  in  India  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  assert  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  constitutional  and  indefeasible  rights,  a  general  leaning  towards  eacn 
other,  and  a  common  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  Government. 

That  an  unrestrained  ingress  of  Englishmen  into  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  baneful  effects  upon  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peace  of 
society,  and  would  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  British  name  and  interests. 

Hiat  the  number  of  Europeans  who  gain  admission  into  the  interior,  whether  clandestinely 
4Mr  fipom  misplaced  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  local  governments,  will  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  who  are  permitted  to  proceed  from  England  or  elsewhere  to  India. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  which  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  treatie» 
■subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the  principal  native  powers  in  India,  by  which  the 
latter  have  agreed  not  to  engage  Europeans  in  their  service  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
pany's Government,  it  is  very  probable  that  inferior  chieftains  and  ja^hiredars,  and  even 
princes  of  more  note,  may  employ  such  persons  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Company's  residents,  ana  very  possible  that  Europeans  may  make  their  way  into  the  native 
Btates,  in  spite  of  all  the  restraints  which  can  be  devised.     And  lastly. 

That  colonization,  and  even  a  large  indiscriminate  resort  of  British  settlers  to  India,  would, 
l)y  gradually  lessening  the  deference  and  respect  in  which  Europeans  are  held,  tend  to  shake 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  natives  of  the  superiority  of  our, character,  and  might  excite 
them  to  an  effort  for  the  subversion  and  utter  extinction  of  our  power. 
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^  Such,  were  the  o6nimiTiag<)pimoiiB  dielwered  not  £▼»  years  ago  bj  a  oonaidenible  modbor 

^  *  of  experienced,  intelligent  and  able  men,  of  whom  scHne  had  acted  a  ohi^kuous  part  in  thia 

^^  .       Goyemm^it  of  India,  and  others  had  filled  high  situations  under  it«    Hie  Legisl^ure  was  so 

EiuoM^^^^dia.  ^^  influenced  by  them  as  to  restrict  ships  engaging  in  prirate  trade  from  sailing  without 

HittropcaoB  ia  uuiia»  g^^Qg^  j^^  f^^jj^  frequenting  any  other  than  the  priiKipai  ports  in  India.    Masters  of  dbips 

ware  required,  before  the  ships  should  be  cleared,  to  prepare  and  dehTer  attested  lists  of  all 

pecBOEM  whom  they  might  carry  out  with  them^  which  lists  were  to  be  traiwmitted  to  the 

tSourt  of  Directors  and  to  the  Government  of  the  place  for  which  the  diipt  were  respectirdy 

boimd.    And  the  local  goyemments  were  empowered,  either  to  prosecute  to  couTietiaii,  or 

to  send  home  in  a  summary  way,  all  British  siibjects  randing  in  India,  widaout  becaise^  or 

eoKeeding  the  terms  of  th^r  lic^ses* 

These  were  no  doubt  usefttl  and  necessary  regulations,  but  they  all,  with  the  enigle  exeep- 
tion  of  that  which  relates  to  the  tenns  of  the  ficense,  hare  reference  to  the  circumstance  of 
persons  getting  out  clandestinely  to  India,  not  to  their  behaviour  while  there.  We  concerve 
that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  expect  that  Europeans  may  be  permitted  to  throng  to  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  that  they  may  also  be  prevented  from  procuring,  by  some  means 
or  other,  access  to  the  interior ;  and  the  consequences  of  such  an  admixture  to  the  native' 
population  are  easier  to  be  foreseen  than  averted.  It  may,  at  least,  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  the  result  will  not  be  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement  among  the  natives. 

There  is  one  more  consideration  to  which  we  must  advert  before  concluding  this  letter. 

A  despatch  ha»  lately  been  received  from  Bengal  communicating  a  memorial,  signed 
fay  a  great  number  of  parsons  bekmging  to  the  class  usually  deaomiimted  in  India  ^md£^ 
caste,  daiming  redress  for  eertain  grievances  under  whicn  they  conceive  themsebrea  to- 
laboiff.  The  memorial  was  addressed  to  Lord  Hastings,  and  was,, in  ccmsaqQeoce  of  thtt 
importance  of  the  subject,  rabmitted  by  his  Lordship  to  the  Governor-General  in  G)iuieil^ 
who  have  taken  it  into  their  serious  consideration,  and'  given  to  it  a  vecy  judieiooft  reply. 

The  Court  cannot  but  perceive  among  these  memorialists  indications  of  a  spirit  which, 
were  it  supported  by  numbers  of  their  own  description  sufficient  to  form  a  strcmg  pbysieal 
force  of  tnemselves,  or  by  power  and  influence  to  command  an  adeqtiate  physical  force  of 
ai)original  natives^  might  soon  give  birth  to  events  which  caiuu»t.  be  contemplated  without* 
alarm. 

'  The  half-caste  will  increase  in  numbers  more  rajndly  in  proportion  as  facilitiee  are  extended 
to  Europeans  to  settle  in  India,  and  it  is  &r  from  improbwle  that  they  may  be  sujqported  ia 
any  pretensions  they  may  set  up  by  the  bulk  of  those  Europeans  who  are  not  in  the  civil 
or  military  service  of  the  Kio^  or  Company,  whether  they  be  pembns  originally  bora  in. 
Europe,  or  the  descendants  of  !&uropeaa  fiithers  and  mothers. 

Of  the  Europeans  who  proceed  to  India,  few  in  proportion  to  their  nnmbeB  can  wer 
rotum  to  Europe  as  th^  ultimate  residence.  They  will,  therefore^  be  more .  likely  to  con- 
gre^te  in  India,  to  fonn  populous  assemblies^  and  to  &11  in  with  any  sentiments  or  proje^ 
which  may  waken  ideas  of  consequence,  ambition,  and  kidependent  government^  tn  this 
view,  every  proceeding  which  would  tend  further  to  perplex  and  embairass  the  Indian  admi* 
nistration  (already  sufficiently  complicated),  and  to  accelerate  a  crisis  which  may  ha^>en 
notwithstanding  the  most  prudent  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power,  should, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  have  thus,  by  de«ire  of  the  Court,  brought  fully  before  you  the  view  which  the  Court 
entertain  of  the  meaning  and  int^at  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  33d  clause  of  the  Act 
of  the  53d  of  the  King,  cap.  155,  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  have  acted  in 
d^>osing  of  the  various  applications  which  have  been  nmde  to  them  under  tnose  provisions, 
from  persons  desirous  to  proceed  po  India.  The  certificates  which  have  been  granted  by  the 
special  directions  of  the  Board,  in  some  recent  instances  of  applications  with  which  the 
Court  had  not  felt  themselves  justified  in  coibplying,  appear  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Right  honourable  tne  Commissioners  fov  Affairs  of  India  to  give  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction to  the  Act,  which,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  it  does  not  fkirly  Bear,  and  to  (fispense 
facilities  from  which,  if  multiplied,  dangerous  consequences  may  result. 

We  doubt  not  the  subject  will  receive  from  you.  Sir,  all  the  consideration  to  which  it  is 
entitled  from  its  importance;  and  it  is  t^e  anxious  wish  of  the  Court,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  interests,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Right  honourable  Board  over  which  you 
preside,  iil  the  formation  of  regulations  which  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  define  the 
grounds  on  which  applications  shall  in  friture  be  either  acceded  to  or  rejected. 

'    We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

East  India  House,1  Join^BM, 

37  Felmary  1618./  Ju*  Pattimm. 
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(Eoclosure  ia  Letter  to  the  Right  Hem.  G.*  Canning.)  y^ 

EXTRACTS  rektive  to  a  mote  extended  Rssidsncs  of  Eoropeak^  in  It^dia.  /^g  v  LetteHrom 

.  _.    _...  Gbtttpany  respect- 
ing the  &rant  of 

Extract  Bei^  Revenue  ConsultatioiML  dated  12th  May  1776*  Licenses  to  proceed 

®  ^  to  India; 

IN  cooaequence  of  the  request  made  by  the  C(»aaiuttee  to  deUver  an  opimon  on  the  ^^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^  ' 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directorg,  and  on  a  dauee  in  Uia  late  Act  of  Parliameat,  Mr«  Franew  13  Geo.  3,  c.  63, 
bega  leave  to  give  in  hia  opinion^  s.  27, 

Extract  Mr.  Fmnd/s  Blinute. 

The  general  principles  which  establish  the  necessity  of  such  restrictions  (of  Europeana 
ttom  hoMing  lands)  have  not,  in  mjr  opinion^  lost  any  part  of  their  force  by  the  increase  or 
confirmation  of  the  British  influence  in  Bengal, 

I.  If  notlnng  but  grants  of  waste  lands  were  in  question,  it  would  still  be  an  object  of 
serious  consideration^  firstf  to  tie  British  Government,  whether  or  no  it  would  he  ciAnsable 
to  enccuroQe  colonization  here. 

4.  The  soil  of  right  belongs  to  the  natives.  Former  conquerors  contented  themselves  with 
^acting  a  tribute  n-om  the  lands,  and  left  the  natives  in  quiet  possession  of  them. 

To  ahenate  them  in  favour  of  strangers  may  be  found  a  dangerous  as  well  as  an  unjust 
measure.  We  cannot  understand  the  arts-  of  cultivatioa  in  this  aoil  and  climate  so  well  as 
the  natives.  The  landholder  will  consider  us  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  as  the  invaders  of 
his  rights  and  prop^rt^.  Th^  ryots,  attached  by  custom,  religion  and  prejudice,  to  the 
authority  of  their  ancient  masters^  will  not  readily  submit  to  labour  for  new  ones,,  to  whom 
they  are  not  bound  by  any  natural  relation  of  manners  or  religion,  or  by  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  protection  and  dependence.  A  few  Europeans  wiU  b&  thinly  scattered  over  tnei 
ihce  of  the  country ;  the  native  inhabitants  will  desert  it. 

to.  A  measure  which  tends  to  throw  the  fiauming  of  Tands  into  the  hands  d*  Europeans 
must,  independei^tiy  of  every  other  consideration,  be  attended  with  di£Biculties  prejudicial  to 
Ae  Company^s  revenues.  The  mode  of  collection  in  this  country  must  at  on(?e  be  rigid^ 
r^^lar  and  summary.  The  natives  have  at  all  times  been  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Dewan,  or  of  the  Courts  instituted  by  his  authority.  If  British  subjects,  or  their  servants^ 
are  permitted  to  rent  forms,  there  will  be  no  way  of  recoverii^  any  arrears  or  balances  due 
firom  them  to  the  Company,  but  by  institutiuj^  suits  against  the  parties  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature ;  the  delays  and  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  are  obvious.  It 
appears  to  me.  that^  under  such  a  system,  the  revenues  coula  not  be  realized,  the  col- 
lections would  universally  fkil,  and  m  the  end  oar  possession  of  the  country  wotdd  be  very 
precarious. 

Mr.  Monson. 

fv  the  paragraphs  in  the  general  letter  of  the  17th  March  had  been  attended  to,  and  the 

n'tive  orders  then  giyen  by  the  Court  of  Directors  had  been  observed  as  invarii6d[)le  laws, 
ould  not  have  foimd  myself  naw  in  tiie  unpleasant  situation,  eitiier  to  censure  the  acts 
of  the  late  admiaistration^  or  to  give  a  saaotion  to  their  conduct  in  opposition  to  the  malV> 
dates  of  my  honourable  employers* 

The  question  now  before  the  Board,  on  which  I  am  required  to  give  an  opinion,  may  be 
MDsidered  in  a  ^litical  view : 

Ifit.  Whether  it  is  far  the  interest  of  Oreat  Britain^  to  colonize  in  East  India* 

2d.  Whether  such  a  colony  would  be  ofadvsmtage  to  the  India  Company. 

The  migrations  to  countries  believed  to  be  the  regions  of  wealth  would  be  so  considerable, 
that  the  mother  country  would  soon  feel  the  dire  consequences  of  them. 

Every  perB<»  who  comes  into  this  country  is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  makings  ia 
a  short  time,  a  very  considerable  independent  fortune. 

The  m^ans  to  be  pursued  for  this  end  operate  to  the  impoverishment  and  destruction  of 
the  country.  If  Europeans  were  allowed  to  hold  fejrms,  as  their  influence  is  great,  they 
would  in  some  degree  oppresa  the  natives^  as  in  the  instance  now  before  us ;  such  checks 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  will  occasion  them  to  fall  considerably  under  their  value: 
besides,  they  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  culture  m  this  country;  the 
language,  the  custon^s  and  manners  of  the  people  are  so  dissimilar  to  theirs^  that  it  is  impos*^ 
able  for  foreigners  to  cultivate  on  equal  terms  with  the  natives. 

Heir  manner  of  life  will  not  pennit  them  to  give  equal  profits  to  the  Government  with 
Ibe  natives,  as  the^*  expense  on  every  article  of  subsistence  is  more  considerable;  conscH 
quently,  the  Europeans  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  natives,  or  Government  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  less  revenue  from  the  lands^  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live. 

The  few  wants  of  the  natives>  who  are  satisfied  with  the  m^re  necessaries  of  life,  will 
allow  them  to  pay  larger  taxes  to  Gbvemment  from  the  saine  quantity  of  land,  in  the  same 
fltate  of  culture,^  than  an  European  can  afford  to  do;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
ho  for  the  interests  of  the  Company  to  allow  Europeana  to  become  landholders* 

The  uncultivated  lands,  und«r  a  mi)d  and  fixed  government,  might  soon  be  brought  into 
caitune  by  giving  premiums  and  mating  advances  of  mowty  to  the  natives. 
.  Providence  has  ordained,  by  her  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  that  they 
should  not  become  the  cultivators  of  this  country;  they  can  only  be  taskmasters,  and  will 
enrich  themselves,  having  no  permanent  interest  here,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives,  and 
to  the  loss  of  Goiwnunent. 
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VI  Extract  Bengal  Revenue  Consultaidons,  18  May  1785, 

Settlement  of  Extract  Mr.  Share's  Remarks^  accompanying  Governor-general's  Minute. 

Europeans  in  India.       j^  jg  ^eTy  obvious,  that  within  the  last  10  or  12  years,* coBsideiable alteraticm  has  i 

place  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  This  alteration  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  greater 
^  degree  of  intimacy  with  Europeans  than  they  formerly  were  admitted  to.  Those  parts  of  our 
.  .  ,  character  which  first  drew  their  attention  were  bravery,  clemency  and  good  faith ;  they  have 
since  found  that  we  are  not  whoUjr  destitute  of  weaknesses  and  vices,  and  that  Europeans, 
like  all  others,  are  open  to  temptation.  The  respect  they  entertained  for  us  as  individuals,  or 
as  a  nation,  is  diminished,  and  they  now  consider  themselves  upon  a  more  equal  footing. 

The  introduction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  has  lai^ely  contributed  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  natives,  and  to  the  depression  of  Europeans.  This  system,  which  was  meant 
for  the  relief  of  the  natives,  has  in  very  few  respects  answered  that  object  la  many 
instances  it  has  been  a  heavy  grievance  to  them,  and  the  natives  themselves  have  found  o\h 
the  art  of  making  the  powers  of  the  couct  the  means  and  instrument  of  forwarding  their  own 
views  of  interest  and  oppression,  of  eluding  the  power  of  the  Grovemment,  and  of  weak^ung 
its  authority,  by  engagmg  the  two  tribunals  in  contests  with  each  other. 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  over  whom  the  European  jurisdiction  is  established. 
Prudence  may,  no  doubt,  render  it  permanent,  but  prudence  and  policy  alone  can  effect  this j, 
pn  a  comparison  of  their  numbers  with  ourselves. 


Extract  Commercial  Iictter  from  Bengal,  dated  1st  November  1788* 

*  Free  Trade.  Para.  29.  If  the  proposed  *  scheme  were  adopted,  multitudes  of  Europeans  would  flock 

into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country;  they  would  naturally  possess  themselves  of  the  seats 
of  t}ie  manufactures  abandoned  by  the  Company;  eager  competition  must  immediately 
arise;  enhanced  prices  and  debased  fabrics  follow.  The  weavers  would  receive  advances 
from  all,  each  would  be  ready  to  take  redress  into  his  own  hands ;  disputes  between  mei^ 
chants,  as  well  as  between  them,  and  the  manufacturers,  would  be  inevitable ;  and  the  country 
thus,  in  all  probability,  become  a  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which  the  distant  situatiom 
and  other  avocations  of  the  collectors  would  little  permit  them  to  rectify.  How  &r  a  salutsry 
freedom  and  extension  of  commerce  would  be  promoted  by  such  means,  it  cannot  be  hard  to 
determine. 


Extract  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Bengal,  the  28th  April  1789. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Dacca. 

To  the  Honourable  Charles  Stuart,  President,  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Gentlemen, 

In  my  reply  of  the  2l8t  February  last  to  the  address  of  the  8th  December  1788  of 
Mr.  Barnard  M'Cullum  and  other  Europeans  of  Dacca,  I  took  occasion  to  question  on 
general  grounds,  in  opposition  to  the  spint  of  their  address^  the  service  which  pnvate  Euro- 
p^m  traders  rendered  to  the  country,  or  to  its  commerce,  meaning  its  internal  commerce. 

The  question  I  believe  to  be  new  upon  the  Company's  records  in  India,  but  arguments 
partly  applicable  thereto  are,  in  a  wide  field  of  policy,  discussed  in  the  0th  Report  of  a 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  my  letter  refers. 

My  particular  opinions  were  formed  from  my  observation  and  experience.  I  stated  tlmt  the^ 
were  not  singular :  when  I  asserted  this,  I  alluded  merely  to  conversations  I  had  held  with  diP> 
ferent  intelUgent  men  conversant  with  the  country,  and  without  knowing  that  any  corroborative 
opinions  had  been  published  other  than  those  wmch  I  have  referred  to  in  the  9th  Report. 

Since  I  transmitted  my  letter,  I  find  that  two  men  who  filled  high  stations  in  this  country^ 
who  were  versed  in  its  history,  and  conversant  with  its  general  state,  who  had  deeply  refiectol 
on  its '  revenues,  commerce,  resources  and  connections, '  have  given  to  the  public  their 
opinions  on  the  same  question.  These  men  are  the  late  Colonel  Dow,  an  officer  bred  up  in 
the  Bengal  army,  and  Mr.  Francis,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  now 
a  Member  of  Parliament. 

That  their  opinions  may  officially  come  before  you  and  the  Gfovemor-general  in  Counc^ 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  beg  leave  to  insert,  as  a  part  of  this  address,  extracts  firom 
their  publications,  and  to  beg  that  the  same  may  be  considered  as  though  I  had  introduced 
them  mto  my  reply  of  the  2l8t  February. 

Colonel  Dow,  m  an  essay,  intituled,  *'  A  Plan  for  restoring  Bengal  to  its  former  prosperity,*^ 
after  saying  that  every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  export  trade^ 
proceeds  t: 

^  Free  merchants  ought  to  be  encouraged,  neither  must  they  be  excluded  from  inland 
**  trade,  as  that  circumstance  would  place  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  on  a  worse  footii^ 
^'  than  foreigners,  whom  we  cannot,  without  violence,  prevent  from  trading  wherever  they 
^  please.    Let,  however,  the  residence  of  firee  merchants  be  confined  to  Calcutta,  as  the 

«  influence 

t  Seepage  127, 3d  vol.  History  of  Hindostanee,  by  Col.  Dow,  publiriiedin  1772. 
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^  b^uence  wUeA  aU  the  natioei  of  Briiain  have  acquired  ov  Y 

^  great,  thai  the  selfish  can  convert  it  into  the  means  of  oppression^*  ^* 

Mr.  Francis,  in  an  introduction  to  a  publication,  intituled  '*  Original  Minuted  of  ibe  .  g    ,         ^ 
**  Governor-general  and  Council  of  Fort  William,  on  tiie  settlement  and  collection  of  the  ^  ^mjf  ^I^^ 
^  Reyoiues  of  Bengal,  with  a  Plan  recommend^  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  January  jne'^^i^nuitrf 
•  1776,"  says,  Licenses  to  proceed 

^  Asa  question  at  least  it  deserves  to  he  considered  whether  it  may  not  he  essential,  not  onfy  to  India ; 
^  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  to  its  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  that  tne^^  Febroaiy  t8i8. 
^  Ewropeans  in  Benaal  should  be  Umiteato  as  smaU  a  nund>er  as  the  seriAces  of  the  Oovem^ 
^  ment  will  admit  of. 

'  **  The  acquisition  was  made,  and  has  hitherto  been  preserved  by  a  British  force  which 
**  has  borne  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  natives.  Under  a  mild  and  equitable 
^  government,  under  such  a  one  as  it  is  our  own  greatest  interest  no  less  than  our  duty 
^  to  give  them,  they  are  incapable  of  rebellion  or  defection.  Their  patience  and  submis^ 
**  sion  to  their  rulers  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  they  can 
^  endure.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  those  who  can  only  exist  at  the 
^  expense  of  the  country,  toe  -load  our  Government  with  useless  weights,  and  add  to  its  embar* 
^  rassments  without  adding  to  its  strength. 

**  Whether  these  Europeans  are  du-ectly  employed  or  not  in  the  service  of  Govern-^ 
f^  ment,  there  is  no  fund  but  the  public  revenue  out  of  which  they  can  derive  a  subsistence* 
f*  One  way  or  other  it  is  paid  for  by  the  country,  and  one  way  or  other  must  become 
^  chargeable  to  Government. 

"  Exclusive  of  public  employments  or  contracts  with  the  India  Company,  there  is  na 
•*  fitir  occupation  for  the  industry  of  Europeans  in  Bengal.  Every  enterprize  they  engage 
**  in,  whether  of  forei^  commerce  or  internal  improvement,  leads  them  into  distress  if  it 
**'doed  not  end  in  their  ruin.  Even  of  adventurers  pursuing  every  mode  of  acquisition  that 
^  offers,  very  few,  if  any,  have  succeeded.  Bnt  these  are  people  to  whom  no  encourage- 
^  ment  should  be  given.  Their  residence  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  remoter  parts,  . 
*^  harasses  thepeojp^  and  alienates  them  from  their  natural  habits  of  submisnon  to  any  power 
^  that  protects  tnem.'* 

Tliese  gentlemen,  it  is  probable,  spoke  from  their  own  observation  of  the  acts  of  violence 
which  Europeans  not  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Government,  perhaps  unknown  to  it,  are 
proi^  to  commit  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  actions  of  Mr.  Bernard  M'Cullum, 
and  his  confederates,  sanction  their  opinions  on  this  head.  Mr.  Francis  takes  a  further 
broader  ground,  and  states  that  Europeans  in  Bengal,  beyond  the  number  the  services  of 
Government  required,  are  an  useless  weight  and  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and 
injury  to  the  country,  and  that  they  are  people  to  whom  no  encouragement  should  be  given* 

I  am,  8cc. 
14  April  1789.  (signed)        John  Bebb,  Res^  Dacca« 


.Extract  Observations  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  a  Letter  from  the  Right  honourable 
Henry  Dvndas,  dated  16th  February  1793. 

It  is  moreover  extremely  desirable,  and  even  §[  the  last  importance,  to  prevent  individud^ 
from  interfering  with  the  interior  of  India  as  much  as  possible. 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Right  honourable  Senry  Dundas,  to  the  Chairman, 

dated  the  15th  April  1798. 

The  objection  to  it  is,  that  inconveniences  and  perhaps  dangers  might  arise  to  our  Indiao 
en^Hre  if  such  unrestrained  intercourse  was  to  be  admitted,  as  might  take  place,  if  ships  of 
that  description  were  to  be  allowed  to  sail  to  India;  and  I  feel  tr^  weiaht  of  this  olgectum 
very  forcibly,  from  the  opinion  entertained  by  every  body  possessed  of  local  knowledge  with 
WMm  I  have  conversed,  and  who  have  all  stated  that  the  utmost  delicacy  is  requisite  in  guarding 
against  an  unrestrainei{  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India. 

After  what  I  have  now  and  throughout  explicitly  stated  as  my  opinion  as  to  the  consequence 
of  preserving  the  European  character  in  India,  and  the  propriety  of  preventing  a  free  and 
mnrestrained  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India,  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  into 
mny  examination  of  the  authorites  referred  to  by  the  Court  of  JJirectors.  I  do  not  differ  in 
those  principles,  and  my  proposing  that  both  the  Government  and  trade  of  India  should 
tontittue  to  be  conducted  tnrouah  the  medium  of  the  East  India  Company,  entirely  rests  on 
the  basis  of  those  principles  which  have  not  escaped  my  most  attentive  consideration. 


Exti^t  Letter  from  Marquis  ComwaUis  to  Mr.  Dundas,  dated  London,  7th  Nov.  1794. 

34.  And  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  of  essential  importanoa 
to  the  interests  of  Britain,  that  Europeans  should  be  discouraged  and  prevented  as  much  as 
possible  from  cotonizina  and  settling  in  our  possessions  of  India.  I  look  upon  it  to  be  highly 
expedient  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  new  system,  not  only  to  relieve 
the  corps  of  European  troops  frequently,  out  also  to  secure  the  return  of  all  military  men 
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-yj  who  inty  be  entitled  to  .any  proTkion  from  tlie  publie  to  Ibeir  mother  country^  by  rendering 

*  all  pensions  and  allowancee  to  them  after  they  are  worn  ont  or  may  hare  been  permitted  to 

SttttltaiMit  of       ^^^  ff^^^  the  senice^  payable  to  those  only  who  Adll  actually  clami  them  in  Borc^. 


EvrepeaBs  in  India* 


Extract  Public  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwall^,  Govemor-Greneral  in  Council,  to  the  Coiii^ 

dated  3d  September  17OT. 

Letttf  to  Bth  February  17M. 

($8.)  One  hundred  and  four  persons  37.  This  aubjecti  which  we  deem  of  more  than 
permitted  to  proceed  to  India  tnis  sea-  ordinary  consequence,  having  been  brought  befpra 
son  as  free  mariners.  Desire  our  senti-  us^  we  should  ill  discharge  the  duty  you  have  aa-r 
men^  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  signed  to  us  if  we  did  not  deliver  our  opinion  upon 
persons  of  this  description  to  go  out  it  without  the  least  reserve.  We  shall  not  thergor^ 
amiually,  and  whether  the  commerce  of  hesitate  in  assuring  youy  that  we  think  it  extremelf 
the  country  or  the  Company's  interests  advisable  under  thepresent  circumstances  of  the  Cn^ 
are  pronioted  thereby.  pant/'s  trade  and  situation  in  India,  that  you  shouii 

not  only  confine  to  very  few  instances  every  year  (we 
could  unsh  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  five  or  six,  or  at  tke  utmost  ten)  your  Ucense  t% 
individuals  to  proceed  to  this  country  as  free  merchants  or  free  mariners,  but  that  particular 
care  should  be  taken,  when  you  grant  it,  that  the  persons  on  whom  you  bestow  this  mark  of 
favour  are  from  their  characters  entirely  deserving  of  it. 

38.  We  beg  leave  to  take  this  occfision  to  observe,  that  although  many  years  a^  a  dia« 
tinction  may  have  been  and  we  believe  was  maintained  between  tnose  who  visited  India  aa 
free  merchants,  and  those  who  came  to  it  as  free  mariners,  a  distinction  revived  in  lat^ 
despatches  from  yDur  Honourable  Court,  who  have  not  often  given  licenses  to  free  mariners; 
the  habits  obtained  in  a  lon^  period  of  time,  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  policy 
upon  which  men  vary  in  their  judgments,  of  bounding  the  mercantile  speculations  of  in£ 
viduals  or  allowing  them  full  scope,  while  the  latter,  which  is  certainly  the  most  libera^ 
has  seemed  also  to  prevail  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  wish  well  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
have  gradually  brought  upon  a  level  the  persons  who  came  out  with  your  leave  as  free  mer- 
chants to  exercise  their  discretion  in  tradmg  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  or  residing 
at  any  fixed  place  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  the  free  mariners,  whose  license,  accordii^ 
to  the  old  and  original  intention,  was  limited  to  the  maritime  trade,  in  the  pursuits  of  whicS 

•  they  were  themselves  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  without  being  entitled  by  their  covenants 
(as  they  were  intended  to  be  understood)  to  take  up  their  abode  and  settle  for  commercial 
purposes  in  one  part  of  India  in  preference  to  another. 

39.  It  seems  impossible  to  renew  this  distinction  in  practice,  without  exercising  a  very 
great  degree  of  severity,  which  we  believe  not  to  be  in  contemplation ;  and  we  think,  that 
althou^  it  were  renewed,  you  could  never  be  quite  certain  of  its  being  rigidly  adhered  to. 

40.  The  situations  of  free  merchants  and  free  mariners  being  thus  supposed  to  be  not 
dissimilar,  it  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the  licenses  be  granted  under  one 
denomination  or  the  other,  but  a  restraint  upon  the  number  is  extremely  necessary,  fiir 
there  is  not  a  part  of  India,  that  is  not  prindpally  inhabited  among  the  Europeans  by 
persons  who  are  not  upon  the  civil  or  milUary  establishment  of  your  service ;  many  have 
not  the  means,  and  some  not  the  inclination  to  carry  on  trade,  and  they  become  a  burthea 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

41.  It  may  certainly  be  said,  that  it  were  better  to  give  an  express  authority  to  persons  to 
trade  in  India,  than  that  a  mreat  variety  of  people  from  England  should  be  here  without  any 
hcense  whatever;  and  we  should  admit  the  position  if  it  stood  by  itself;  but  as  it  is  very 
easily  practicable  to  remove  from  the  country  all  those  who  are  m  it  without  your  permis- 
sion, and  those  who  have  that  permission  sometimes  assume  rights  and  pretensions  that  are 
not  perfectly  justifiable,  and  cannot  under  their  covenants  be  sent  away  but  upon  a  notice 
of  not  less  than  12  months,  we  hold  a  more  direct  control  over  the  umicensed  European 
who  may  be  forced  to  quit  the  country  on  a  day's  notice,  than  we  are  thought  to  possess 
over  the  man  who  produces  his  indenture  to  show  that  he  trades  on  an  authonty  supenor  to 
our  own. 

42.  There  are  many  instances  to  prove  the  importance  of  your  being  perfectly  satisfied  tqnm 
iufficient  evidence  in  England,  as  to  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  alone  your  licenses 
should  be  granted.  A  very  recent  case  was  lately  before  us,  of  a  Mr.  Michael  M^Namarm^ 
who  went  to  England  in  the  year  1789,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  Gk»vemment,  udoa 
a  full  assurance  of  his  very  improper  conduct  in  different  parts  of  Bengal.  He  probaolji^ 
stated  his  situation  a«  deserving  of  compassion,  and  himself  as  much  oppressed,  and  th!e 
humanity  of  the  Court  perhaps  was  interested  to  allow  oC  his  return.  He  came  to  Bengal 
with  the  indenture  of  a  nree  mariner,  and  he  had  not  been  many  weeks  here  when  he  brought 
forward  the  very  same  complaint  of  ill  usage  that  had  been  rejected  in  1789,  after  an 
inquiry,  the  result  of  which  induced  us  to  order  him  out  of  the  country. 

43.  We  have  given  Mr.  Michael  M'Namara  notice  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  leave 
Bengal  at  this  time  twelve  months ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  it. 

Coosaltations,  44.  The  papers  that  have  a  reference  to  his  eomplainta  and  conduct  are  reocHdad  on  owt 

1  &  «4  April  1789,  proceedings  of  the  annexed  dates.. 
20  August  1792. 
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Extract  of  Mr.  Dundas's  Letter  to  the  ChairnMta,  dated  2d  April  1800,  ^* 

respecting  the  Trade  between  India  and  Europe.  fo^^  Jj^ttmr  frn 

It  is  immediately  connected  with  the  observations  last  offered,  to  consider  by  what  agency  Coaipany  rt^pwt- 
is  the  trade  of  individuals  in  India  to  be  carried  on.     If  the  question  was  to  be  decided  on  ^^%  ^®  Grant  of 
"die  principles  of  an  open  and  free  trade,  the  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  that  every  Licenaes  to  proceed 
individual  should  send  out  or  employ  any  agent  he  thought  best  to  manage  his  own  busi-  ^  -S  |** 
ness.    But  from  wliat  I  have  already  stated,  on  a  former  point,  you  will  anticipate  my  opinion  ^'    wniaiy  loio. 
on  this ;   namely ^  that  no  agent  should  be  employed  in  India,  or  permitted  to  reside  there,  except 
wki  tJU  Ueenseoftie  JEastlndia  Company,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  such  regulatianseis  me 
habits,  pryudices  and  trade  of  the  country  may  render  expedient.     In  addition  to  every  other 
consideration*  arising  out  of  the  pecuUar  nature  of  the  trade  and  manners  of  the  country, 
*tbere  is  one  decisive  circumstance  against  the  tolerance  of  every  unhcensed  adventurer  m 
India;  it  would  rapidly,  though  insensibly,  lead  to  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the 
"worst  kind  of  adventurers  taking  root  in  that  country,  than  which  there  could  not  be  a  more 
fetal  blow  to  the  permanence  ofthe  British  power  and  pre-eminence  in  India.     Noprmcipk 
<mght  ever  to  be  tolerated,  or  acted  upon,  that  does  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  India  being  con^ 
eidered  as  the  temporary  residence  of  a  great  British  establishment,  for  the  good  government  of 
the  ecuntry  mpon  steady  and  tadform  priMc^les,  and  of  a  large  British  Factory,  for  the  bene- 
Jidal  management  of  its  trade  i^mk  riles  appUcahle  to  the  state  and  manners  of  the  country. 


Extract  First  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Direetprs, 
dated  27th  January  1801. 

A  CONTINUAL  course  of  detached  commercial  adventurers  would  entail  the  residence  of 
'preat  numbers  of  Europeans  abroad ;  many  others  would  be  tempted  to  resort  thither  in  the 
Eope  of  establishing  themselves  gradually ;  in  consequencis  of  these  changes  they  would  be 
enabled  to  strike  out  new  modes  of  employment,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  country, 
'Ewen  now  the  Society  of  Merchants  in  India  discover  a  vrish  to  be  emancipated  from  every 
^material  restraint ;  that  spirit  would  live,  and  be  more  powerful  in  a  larger  society.  Govern^ 
ment  then  would  find  it  a  new  and  arduous  task  to  maintain  order  and  suoordination. 
TSvery  port  in  India  would  be  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  adventuring  Europeans ;  connec- 
tions between  them  and  the  country  powers  could  hardly  be  prevented ;  part  might  go  into 
the  service  of  those  powers;  all  could  not  expect  fortunes  to  return ;  and  those  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  this  kind  would  naturally  c<Hnmence  colonization.  That  the  rights  and  usages  of 
our  native  subjects  might  not  be  encroached  upon  in  its  progress ;  that  these  people,  though 
passive,  might  not  be  at  length  exasperated;  and  that  mey  might  not,  from  example, 
gradually  lose  their  habits  of  submission  to  Government,  no  man  can  be  warranted  to  deny; 
nor  is  it  less  probable  that  a  vast  mass  of  native  subjects,  thus  ^ut  into  a  new  state  of  agita- 
tion, a  numerous  European  coipmunity,  progressively  enlarging  its  views  with  its  importtmce, 
4Bid  the  combinations  of  Indian  politics  influenced  by  and  influencing  these  ciicumbtanoes, 
^si^it  raider  it  extremely  difficult  for  this  country  to  maintain,  in  that  remote  quarter, 
#  goiqemmait  sufficiently  strong  and  energetic  to  contain  all  these  interests  within  their  due 
bounds. 


At  a  Court  of  Directors  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  February  1801. 

The  fi^wing  Resolutions  were  then  read ;  and  the  Court  approved  th^'eof. 

Resolution  Sfecond. — ^That  it  is  equally  Ae  interest  of  the  nation,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Company,  to  guard  against  all  principjles  and  measures  which,  by  an  indefinite  enlargement 
of  the  present  channel  of  communication,  in  their  nature  tend  to  the  introduction,  immediate 
or  gradual,  of  such  an  open  intercourse,  and  its  probable  consequent  colonization. 
. «  Eleventh. —That  if  to  this  aggregate  capital,  which  may  be  tenned  the  pr^ent  maximum 
of  the  native  stock  of  British  India  for  a  trade  to  Europe,  it  became  a  practice  to  add  capital 
belonging  to  private  residents  in  Great  Britain,  and  transplanted  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  productions  of  that  country  beyond  the  ability  of  its  own  means,  this  would  be 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Colonial  or  West  Indian  system ;  and 
if  it  were  sanctioned,  directly  or  impliedly,  by  any  public  regulation,  it  would  tend  greatly 
to  extend  the  relations  and  intercourses  between  those  countries,  and  this,  as  well  as  U> 
su^rsede  covertly,  if  not  oj)enly,  the  prohibition  to  Europeans  to  occupy  lands  there, 
which  prohibition  is  already,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  dispensed  with ;  and  thus,  without 
any  certainty  of  ultimate  commercial  benefit  to  the  British  empire  at  large,  a  change  would 
be  commenced  in  the  present  system  of  Indian  policy,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  distant  possessions. 


Extract  Letter  firom  the  Right  H(MH>urable  Henry  Dundas,  to  the  Chairman, 

dated  21st  March  1801. 
-    Upon  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Ekventk  and  Twelfth  Resolutions, 
I  have   only  to   observe,  that  my  opinions  entirely  accord  with  the   general  principles 
detailed  tiierem. 
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Extract  Report  from  a  Special  Committee  to  the  CJourt  of  Directors, 

SetU^of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^• 

Europeans  in  India.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  CJorawallis,  dated  the  7th  November  1794,  his  Lordship  says, 
'*  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that  it  will  be  of  essential  importance  to  the 
'^  interests  of  Britain,  that  Europeans  should  be  discouraged  and  prevented  as  much  as 
'*  possible  from  colonizing  and  settling  in  our  possessions  in  India." 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Dundas^  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
C&irman,  dated  28th  December  1808. 

Renewal  of  the  In  the  detail  of  any  legislative  proceedings  which  might  be  expedient  on  this  subject  it 

Charter.  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  against  the  abuses  which  would  arise  from  facilities 

thus  afforded  to  persons  attempting  to  settle  and  .reside  in  the  British  territories,  without  a 
license  from  the  Company,  or  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  local  governments. 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Dtmdas,  dated  Idth  January  1809. 

But  a  more  serious  consequence  than  all  these  would  still  remain :  a  free  trade  to  India 
would  unavoidably  draw  after  it  the  residence  of  numerous  and  continually  increasing  Euro- 
peans there,  whatever  prohibitions  might  at  first  be  opposed  to  their  settlmg  in  the  country, 
when  all  restraint  to  the  importation  of  ships  and  goods  is  taken  off,  men  must  be  allowed  to 
fdllow  their  property,  and  to  remain  at  the  place  where  they  land  it,  till  they  have  disposed 
of  it ;  they  must  be  allowed  to  navigate  the  Indian  seas,  and  to  return  to  the  same  place 
when  their  business  calls  them;  tney  will  thus  insensibly,  and  with  hardly  reasonable 

Sounds  for  opposition,  domiciliate  themselves,  nor  would  an  unsuccessfril  trade  prevent 
em,  but  many  would  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  on  shore  for  their  losses  by  the  voyage. 
The  instances  of  such  settlements  will  be  numerous,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  police 
to  follow  up  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  continually  to  exercise  a  ngorous  system  of  ex- 
clusion. This  has  not  hitherto  been  done,  though  attended  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  and  the  attempt  would  soon,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  be  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  Colonization  must  in  such  case  follow.  Large  communities  of  Europeans  will 
struggle  for  popular  rights.  New  feelings  with  respect  to  the  mother  cotmtry,  new  interests 
and  attachments,  will  then  spring  up ;  and  in  a  region  so  remote,  so  rich  and  populous,  and 
so  accustomed  to  yield  to  tne  ascendency  of  the  European  character,  the  tendency  and 
process  of  these  thmgs  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive. 


IBxtract  Hints  approved  by  the  Committee  Extract  Observations,  by  the  Right  Hon. 

of  Correspondence,  and  submitted  to  the  Lord  Melville,  on  Hints  suggested  by  the 

consideration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Deputation  of  the  Court  of  Dire^ora^ 

Loid  Melville.  3d  March  1812. 

18.  An  unrestrained  intercourse  with  18.  It  will  be  indispensably  necessary,  for 
India  to  be  prevented,  and  the  existing  the  purpose  of  guardxng  against  the  vncoit^ 
restrictions  witn  respect  to  residence  in  India  venience  herein  alluded  to,  that  the  existing 
to  be  confirmed.  ^  restrictions  shall  be  continued^  vnth  such  al- 

terations as  may   be  requisite  in  the  new. 
system  of  trade. 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Deputation  to  the  Right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Buchinghamshire^ 

dated  15th  April  1812. 

Hints,  18. — Observations,  18. 

The  existing  reflations,  as  to  ing^ss  and  settlement  of  unlicensed  Europeans  into  the 
Company's  establi^iment  and  territories,  to  be  continued.  No  British  subject  to  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  any  country  within  the  Company's  limits,  and  not  under  the  government  of  the 
Ccnnpany. 

Hints,  25. — Observations,  25. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  which  produce  no  valuable  commodity  but 
spices,  occasions  to  the  Company  a  heavy  expense,  and  can  only  be  compensated  by  a 
monopoly  of  their  trade ;  and  if  private  merchants  are  to  participate  in  that  trade,  tney 
ought  also  to  bear  a  preportionable  share  of  the  charge  of  establishment  in  those  islands. 
But  the  spice  trade  is  not  the  most  interesting  consideration  belonging  to  this  question.  If 
in  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas  not  belonging  to  the  Company,  British  subjects  were 
to  settle,  (a  thing  which  the  Company,  even  if  armed  with  legal  powers.  Would  find  it  difficult 
to  prevent,  after  those  seas  should  be  open  to  all  the  ships  of  this  country,)  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  by  one  means  or  other  a  supply  of  the  teas  of  China 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into  Europe.    That  object  alone  might  .be  tempting  ^ 

enough  to  induce  a  stttlement,  where  no  other  circumstance  was  sufficiently  inyiting.    And 
if  from  this  motive,  or  a  concurrence  of  others  which  might  be  supposed,  a  number  of  ^  g .  j.         - 
Englishmen  were  once  to  unite  themselves  in  that  quarter,  whither  new  individuals  might  YVmnil^  re^ 
continually  resort,  and  whence  again  they  might  repair  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Indian  con-  j^-  the  GwSof  * 
tineqt,  it  would  seem  scarcely  practicable  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  regulations  formed^  Licenses  to  proceed 
either  here  or  by  the  Indian  governments,  for  the  exclusion  of  unlicensed  persons  from  their  to  India ; 
territories.     Such  would  be  the  danger  especially  of  any  British  settlement  in  the  Eastern  27  February  1818. 
Archipelago,  not  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Company,  a  danger  very  seriously  to 
be  deprecated ;  and  even  in  those  held  by  them,  as  the  Moluccas,  if  they  were  open  to  all 
Britisn  ships,  it  may  well  deserve  consideration,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  liability 
to  dan^r  of  the  same  kind.    On  all  these  grounds  it  really  seems  advisable  that  British 
ships  m>m  Europe  should  not  have  access  to  the  spice  islands. 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  to  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  dated  24th  December  1812. 

The  justice  of  the  observations  respecting  the  additional  number  of  Europeans  that 
would  find  their  way  to  India  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  trade,  must  be  admitted 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  danger  would  arise  from  the  extension  of  the 
export  trade  to  India,  and  would  scarcely  be  lessened  by  confining  the  import  trade  to  the 
port  of  London.  Every  individual  during  his  residence  m  India  would  of  course  be  subject 
to  the  existing  regulations  of  the  local  governments. 


Extract  Letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  o(  Buckinghamshire,  dated  30th  December  1812. 

With  respect  to  the  resort  pf  Europeans  to  India,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  scope 
of  your  Loroship's  observations,  it  seems  to  imply  that  their  numbers  might  be  in  proportion 
to  the  export  trade  from  this  country.  If,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  regulated  by  this  scale, 
our  apprehensions  would  be  the  less ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledgmg  that,  in 
addition  to  all  our  other  arguments  against  admitting  importations  to  the  outports,  we  think 
that  the  granting  of  this  privilege  would  increase  the  spirit  of  rash  speculation  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  thereby  the  number  of  adventurers  in  search  of  fortune  in  India; 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  adventurers  would  naturally  seek  for  new  establish- 
ments,  even  out  of  the  Company's  territories,  and  there  endeavour  to  acquire  real  property. 


At  a  General  Court  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the 
.East  Indies ;  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  January  1813. 

That  any  unrestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  our  Indian  empire  is  highly  to  be 
Jeprecated :  that  the  unlimited  competition  of  commercial  agents  would,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  produce  ''  a  boundless  scevie  of  confusion  and  fraud,  and  viti- 
*'  mately  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturers  themselves;"  and  that  tempting  opportunities  would 
be  held  out  to  the  agents  to  maintain  illicit  intercourse  with  the  native  powers,  and  to 
conduct  a  dangerous  system  of  communication  with  China  from  the  eastern  islands. 


Extract  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  dated  9th  July  1813. 

.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  Indian  people  are  concerned  in  this  question* 
The  Court  have  already,  in  their  letters  to  Lord  Melville  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  stated 
their  apprehensions  that  the  opening  of  the  outports  to  imports  from  India  might  increase 
the  resort  of  European  adventurers  to  India.     It  has  been  advanced  in  return,  firom  some 

Quarters,  that  the  police  of  India  is  so  excellent  as  to  obviate  every  danger  of  this  kind, 
our  Committee  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  they  find  in  the  records  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment informations  concerning  the  police,  which  do  not  warrant  them  to  conclude  quite  so  ■ 
favourably  of  it ;  for  in  fact,  with  all  the  progressive  improvements  in  the  system  of  the 
government  there,  they  have  not  vet  been  able  to  bring  the  police  into  a  state  of  perfect 
efficiency.  The  Fiifth  Report  01  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  entered 
much  into  this  subject,  and  one  quotation  from  the  conclusion  of  it  may  suffice  to  justify 
this  observation :  •*  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  from  any  want  of  informa- 
'*  tion  in  regard  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  police,  that  the  Government  was  unable  to 
"  prevent  its  becoming  worse;  but  rather,  as  your  Committee  should  suppose,  from  the 
*f  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  the  application  of  an  efficacious  remedy.'* 


Extract  Letter  firom  the  Chuirraan  and  Deputy.  Chairman  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  o(  Liverpool,  dated  27th  May  1813. 

We  have  stated,  in  our  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 

for  the  Affairs  of  India,  the  .rumous  consequences  that  would  be  produced  by  this  great 
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ianoration.    The  course  of  evidence  since  adduced  beftnne  the  House  of  Commons^  and 

^  *  througk  the  protracted  inquiries  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company,  cmly  just  closed,  ha« 

^^"        '  abuncutntly  coi^rmed  our  statements,  by  snowing 

Trif^f"^  fV^.         Tliat  a  large  mflux  of  Europeans  into  our  Indian  territories  (an  influx  which  will  muiTovd* 

l«<iiropeaB8  m  iwrn*  ^^j  follow  tne  permission  of  an  opai  and  general  trade)  must  prove  dangerous  to  the  peace 

and  secunty  of  those  invaluable  possessions,  now  so  highly  improved  under  the  Compuiy's 

administ^ratKm. 


At  a  Court  of  Directors,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  May  1816. 

On  a  Moti(m,  Resolved^  That  from  and  after  the  1st  July  next,  the  number  of  Free 
Merchants  to  be  nominated  by  the  Court  in  one  year  be  limited  to  eight,  and  that  tihe 
nomination  thereof  commence  with  the  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman,  and  the  six  senior 
members  of  the  Court. 

(39.)  Letter  from        (39.) — LETTER  from  the  Right  Hon.  Geoi^e  Canning  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
the  Right  Hon*  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  respecting  Permissions  to  proceed  to  Iikdui. 

23  Aagi^TiliS.  Gentlemen,  India  Board  Office,  22d  August  ISIS. 

The  Letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  ftaax  Mr.  Bebb  and  Mr.  Pattbon,  in  th^ 

N.B.  It  was  dated  month  of  March,  on  the  subject  of  licenses  to  reside  in  India,  has  remained  so  kmg  una&i^ 

S7  Feb.,  but  not  re-  swered,  and  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities  in  the  interval  of  communicating  inth  j<m 

ceived  till  the  3d      personally  on  the  subject,  that  f  might  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  abstain  from  any  writtep 

March.  answer,  were  not  the  letter  itself  necessardy  matter  of  record,  and  as  such  liable  to  reference 

hereafter. 

I  acknowledge  the  importance  as  much  as  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject;  but 
that  part  of  it  which  alone  can  be  usefully  discussed  between  you  and  me,  is  of  much  less 
^  mamitude  than  the  writers  of  the  letter  appear  to  have  imaghied. 

The  object  of  that  letter  was  to  remonstrate  against  tiie  reversal  by  this  Board  of  several 
refusals  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  applications  for  permission  to  resort  to  India. 

By  an  account  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  Inoia  House,  it  appears  that  there  have 
been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  whole,  318  applications  for  leave  to  go  and 
reside  in  India,  since  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  the  53d.  Of  these  318^ 
281,  or  something  less  than  three-fourths,  have  been  granted  by  the  Court;  and  upon  them» 
as  there  has  been  no  exercise  of  the  authority  of  this  Board,  there  has  of  course  been  no 
opportunity  for  a  diflTerence  of  opinion. 

There  remain  87  cases,  in  the  course  of  near  five  years,  upon  which  the  Court  have  exer- 
cised their  right  of  refusal,  and  upon  which  the  Board  have  had  imposed  upon  them  the 
duty  of  reconsidering,  and  of  either  affirming  or  reversing,  the  Court's  decisions.  Of  these 
87  decisions,  68,  or  rather  more  than  three-fourths,  have  been  affirmed  by  the  Board; 
19  only  have  been  either  reversed  or  modified. 

So  Jar  firom  thinking  this  an  extraordinary  proportion,  I  should  rather  acknowledge  my 
surprise  that  any  two  authorities,  or  almost  any  two  minds,  applying  themselves  to  the  coo-^ 
sideration  of  cases  so  various,  and  so  little  susceptible  of  bemg  measured  by  any  precise 
general  standard,  should  in  so  few  instances  have  come  to  different  conclusions. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  more  complete  concurrence  could  have  been  produced,  would 
have  been  by  the  Board's  treating  the  references  to  them  as  mere  matter  of  form ;  as  if  tiie' 
Legislature  had  intended  these  references  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  reconcile  the  disap- 
pointed applicant  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Some  phrases  in  the  letter  to 
me  mi^ht  pertiaps  be  construed  as  implying  a  wish  that  they  should  be  so  treated  }  but  on 
this  point  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  cannot  be  mistaken. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Parliament  was  led  to  apprehend  the  existence,  in  the  Court 
of  Directors,  of  a  disposition,  in  respect  to  the  granting  these  permissions,  the  very  reverse 
of  facility  and  profusion.  If  the  number  of  permissions  granted  by  the  Court  of  DirectOTS^ 
compared  with  the  number  of  their  refusals,  mvalidates  (as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  a  great 
degree)  those  suspicions  on  which  the,  apprehension  of  Parliament  was  founded,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  proportion  of  the  affirmations  to  the  reversals  of  the 
^  Court's  decisions  by  the  Board,  affords  proof  of  the  extreme*  caution  and  reserve  vnth  which 
the  Board  has  discnai^ed  its  superintenoing  and  corrective  duty. 

The  mrievance  specifically  complainedof  by  the  Court  being  thus  reduced  to  its  real  dimen- 
sions, the  portion  of  evil  of  which  that  grievance  is  alleged  to  have  been  productive  must  be 
diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Two  hundred  and  tnirty-one  persons  appear  to  have  gone  out  to  India  in  five  years,  by 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  19  within  the  same  period  upon  the  authority  of  the 
JBoard  of  Control.  Were  there  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Board,  the  permitting 
19  persons  to  go  to  India  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Directors  would  be  as  objec- 
tionable as  the  permitting  1,900.  But  it  cannot  be  intended  seriously  to  argue,  that  the 
apprehended  dangers  to  India  would  arise,  not  from  the  231  strangers  whom  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  sent  into  that  country,  but  from  the  comparatively  trifling  addition  to  that 
number  which  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

As  to  the  general  reasoning  of  the  letter,  therefore,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found,  on  careful 
examination,  to  be  directed,  not  against  the  conduct  of  the  Board  under  the  Act  of  the  53(^ 
but  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself. 

The 
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The  letter  recapitulates  the  recorded  maxims  of  old  and  able  governors  and  magistrates 
of  India,  and  refers  to  the  opinions  of  those  eminent  servants  of  the  Company  who  were 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 


V. 

in  1«13.  -  But-  it  mnst  not  be  for^tten,  ikmi  all  these  arguments  and  authorities  against  (390  Le^^'** 
laying  open  India  to  the  influx  of  imcovenanted  Europeans,  were  manifestly  and  notonously  ^  *"l>*^  Hon* 
bro«^  fiMTwanl  to  prevent  the  opuittg  of  the  trade.    Padiament,  not  m  oonsooance  tn  ^a^ Awist^sTI.' 
these  arguments  and  authoiitiesy  but  in  spite  of  them^  decided  to  adopt  the  measure.    The  ^ 

resort  to  India  allowed  by  the  Act,  either  in  furtherance  of  that  measure  or  concomitantly 
with  it,  if  it  be  an  evil,  is  one  vrhidi  tiie  Legidature  ^nth  its  eyes  op^i  detenmaed  to 
tticoonter,  rather  than  leave  the  new  experiment  imperfect.  Upon  this  point,  therefore, 
neither  the  Court  of  Directors  nor  the  Board  of  Control,  whatever  their  own  opinions  of 
the  expediency  of  the  system  may  be,  have  any  option  but  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions 
cf  the  Legislatttre* 

In  every  permission  wMch  the  Board  has  ^en  since  I  have  hdd  my  jOTesent  situation' 
I  have  beheved  myself  to  be  acting  iii  conformity  to  those  intentions.  The  few  instances 
(and  I  have  shown  them  to  be  very  few)  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Board  has  differed 
fiom  that  of  the  Court,  h^ve  bee^,  however,  enough  to  show  that  cases  will  inevitably  arise 
en  which  no  previous  agreement  upon  geners^  principles  could  by  possibihty  ensure  an 
imdeviatin^  concurrence.  I  must  also  confess,  tnat  after  maturely  reflecting  upon  what  is 
suggested  m  the  letter  of  the  3d  March,  as  to  the  advantages  to  be.  derived  firom  such  pre-  37  Febniaiy. 
vious  agreement,  it  appears  to  me  liable  to  an  objection  which  would  more  than  counter- 
Wance  those  advantages,  inasmuch  as  by  substituting  a  compromise  in  lieu  of  a  revision, 
it  would  render  tbe  app^  from  the  Court  to  the;Boapd  altogether  unsatisfactory  for  the 
purposes  which  the  Legislature  had  in  view. 


The  Chauman  and  Deputy  Chairman. 


I  hav6,  &c. 
(signed)         Omrge  Ckmning. 


(40..)— LETTER  from  P.  Auber,  Esq:  to  T.  Hyde  VilRers,  Esq.,  transmitting  Statement 
of  Number  of  Licenses  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  India,  granted  since  1814. 

Sir,     '  "  East  India  House,  4tii  February  1BS2. 

IN  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  SOth  December,  I  am.  commanded  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  te  transmit  to  you4;he  accompanying  statement  of  the 
number  of  licenses  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  India^  granted  by  the  Court  in  each  year  fit)m 
1814,  tile  number ^of  applications  reftwed  by  the  Court,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  granted 
by  the  Board ;  with  a  general  classification  bb  to  trades,  Sec.  of  the  whole. 

In  reply  to  the  Board's  request  for  a^  statement  of  the  general  princ^Jies  mi  which  snch 
licenses  have  been  granted  by  the  Court,  I  am  directed  to  refer  you  to  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  to  the  President  -of  the  Board,  dated  the  27th  February 
1819>  as  containing  the  views  of  the  Court  upc^i  this  subject  at  that  time. 

In  his  r^ply  to  that  letter,  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Canning,  that  out  of  87  apphcatipns 
up  to  that  time  refused  by  the  Court,  the  Board  had  in  68  cases  confirmed  the  Court's 
refusal,  leaving  19  cases  only  in  which- the  Court's  <leci8ion  had  been  modified  or  reversed. 
^  S6  fer  "  (Mr^  Canning  observed)  "  firam  thinking  this  an  extraordinary  proportion,  I  should 
*'  rather  acknowledge  my  surprise  that  any  two  authorities,  or  almost  any  two  minds,  api)ly- 
**  ing  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  cases  so  various;  and  so  little  susceptible  of  being 
<<  measured  by  any  precise  general  stanclard,  should  in  so  few  instances  have  come  to  different 
^  conclusions.'^     .  .  .  ]  ,         .        . 

Since  the  correspondefice  above  alhided  to,  the  number  of  applications  reftised  by  the 
Court  has  decreased  by  more  thian  one-lialf  in  "proportion  to  the  number  complied  with,  whilst 
the  proportion  of  decisions  reversed  by  the  Board  has  scarcely  exceeded  that  which 
Mr.  Canning  coni^dered  as  less  than  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case.* 

I  haveihe  honour  to  hei,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedi^t  humble  servant, 

P>Auber,Set^ 


(40.)  Letter  from 

Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

toT.HydeVilliers, 

Esq.; 

4  rebruary  1832. 
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Settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India. 


(EncIoBure.) 


STATEMENT  of  the  Number  of  Licbksbs  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  India,  granted  I7  the 
refused  by  th^  Court;  and  of  the  Number  ot  the  latter  granted  by  the  Commissioaels 


Advocates  and  Attorneys  at  Law,  &c 

Agents          -        -        .  -  - 

Apothecaries          •        •  .  • 

Auctioneers           •        -  .  - 

Baker 

Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta  - 

Broker           -        •        -  -  - 

Cabinet  Maker       -        -  -  . 

Carver  and  Gilder           .  -  - 

Chemist  and  Druggist    •  -  • 

Clerks,  &c.  Mercantile   •  -  • 

Coach  makers         «        •  •  * 

Confectioner          -        .  -  . 

Cooper          -        -        -  .  - 

Dentist          -        •        .  -  . 

Distiller 

European  Servants         ... 
Gardener 

Grooms         -        -        -  -  - 

Gunmaker    -        -        -  -  - 

Horticulturist         -        -  -  . 

Hotel  Keeper         -        •  -  - 

Indigo  Planters      -        -  -  . 

Jewellers       -        -        .  -  - 

Leather  Manufacturer     -  -  » 

Linguist  and  Schoolmaster  -  • 
Lithographic  Printer 
Midwife         •        -        - 

Milliner        .        .        -  .  • 

Miniature  Painter           -  *  . 

Miscellaneous         •        -  - 

Mission  Collegie  at  Calcutta  • 

Missionaries  -        •        •  •  • 

Music  Master        -        -  .  . 

Musical  Instrument  Maker  • 

Organist       -        -        •  -  - 

Orphan  Institution  in  Bengal  •  * 
Partners  and    Aasistants    in  Mercantilel 

Esublishments  -        -  •  .        -j 

Persons  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  Friendsl 

and  Relatives     -        •  .  •        •j 
Persons  permitted  to  reside 
Pianoforte  Maker  - 
Portrait  Painter     - 
Private  Affairs 
Reman  Catholic  Bishop 
Rope  Manufacturer 
Saddler          ... 
Sailmaker     •        .        • 
Schoolmasters 
Shipbuilder 


Shopkeepers  - 
Silversmith   -        • 
Stablekeeper    . 
Supracargoes 
Tailor  -        -        - 
Tanner 
Tobacconist  ^ 
Veterinary  Surgeon 
Watchmakers 
Wine  Merchants     - 
Wine  Cooper 


1814. 


1815. 


10 


9 
2 


3 
7 


5 

4 


10 

1 
1 


38 


1816. 


1817. 


6 
6 


1 

10 


7 

9 


14 

8 

3 


1 

4 


1818. 


1 
3 


1 
10 


12 

1 


7 
I 


38 


67 


85 


1819.  I  i8so. 


4 


1 


18 


3 


1 
3 

I 


10 

3 


It 

1 
2 


59 


1 


59 


Mfmoramfttm— This  Stateinent  does  not  include  Females. 
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^  ^  Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

CoDit  of  Directors  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1831,  iaclusive;  of  the  Number  of  Applications     ^MfX.* 
for  the  A£Burs  of  India ;  with  a  General  Classification  as  to  Trades,  &c.  of  the  whole.  4Febniary  i833» 


i8aK 

i8sa. 

1893. 

1824. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

TOTAL. 

4 

17 

3 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

78 

2 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

4 

1 

1 

59 

, . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

• 

1 

• 

. 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

• 

• 

I 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

* 

• 

• 

- 

• 

1 

- 

• 

Q 

* 

- 

• 

3 

J 

3 

It 

5 

2 

3 

^l 

s 

1 

- 

2 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■  - 

1 

• 

- 

- 

- 
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The  preceding  Account— ccm/fitveJ. 


Settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India. 


Advocates  and  Attorneys 

Agents 

Auctioneers  .  -  -  - 
Carpenter  *  .  -  - 
Chemist  _  -  •  . 
Civil  Engineer 

Clerks  in  Mercantile  Houses    • 
Coachmaker  -        -        -        . 
Cultivator  of  Sugar  and  Co£fee 
European  Servaftts 
Indigo  Planters 
Ladies  -        -        - 


Land  Surveyor       ...        * 
Miscellaneous  •        .        .        « 

Missionaries  -        -        -        -         * 
Musician        -        -        -        -        ^     • 
Natives  -        -        -        -         • 

Partners    and    Assistants    in    Meroantilel 

Houses      -        .        -        -        ^        -J 
Persons  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  Friends^ 

and  Relatives  -  -  -  -  -j 
Persons  permitted  to  reside 
Private  Affairs  -  -  -  * 
Sailmaker  ----•. 
Shipwright  -  -  -  -  • 
Soda-water  Maker^  Ac.  -  -  ♦ 
Supracargoes  ...        * 

Surgeon  --.-*. 

Surveyor  and  Architect   -        -        • 
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^1      4—1 
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4«— 8  126—6 
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I — 1 


1 

2-^1 


2 

3--3 


^5— 4 


East  India  House,! 
31  Jan.  1832.    j 


(41.)  Letter  to  Ben- 
gal Government  on 
Permission  to  hold 
Lands  in  India ; 
8  July  1829. 


(41.) — Extract  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Gtovemor-genepal  in  Council 
at  Bengal  (Jlevenue  Department),  dated  8th  July  1829. 

2«  We  now  fiddress  you  on  a  subject  which,  although  it  has  not  been  broucht  regularly 
before  us  by  any  direct  communication  from  you,  is  of  so  much  importance,  mat  we  deem 
it  imperative  upon  us  to  make  you  acquainted  with  our  sentiments  upon  it  without  delay. 
We  allude  to  tne  application  which  appears  to  have  been  made  to  you,  on  the  part  of  eertaia 
merchants  and  indigo  planters,  to  extend  the  power  of  holding  land  on  lease  for  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo ;  and  the  measures  upon  which  you  have  resolved  in  {consequence  of  that 
application. 

3.  You  well  know  that  the  authorities  in  England,  as  well  as  your  predecessors  in  the 
Government  of  India,  have  always  regarded  the  question  whether  Europeans  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  any  permanent  interest  in  land  as  one  of  the  most  serious  in  Indian 
policy ;  nor  has  there  been  any  measure,  in  their  opinion,  which  required  more  mature  ddi- 
Deration  and  cautious  proceeding  than  one  by  which  Europeans  would  be  permitted  and 
entitled  to  mix  themselves  with  the  natives,  to  acquire  a  power  among  them  liable  to  abuse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  an  interest  which  did  not  immediately  depend  up«i  the 
connection  between  Ihdia  and  England* 

4,  You  have'  decided  this  impprtalit  question  for  yourselves,  and  have  carried  your  con- 
cessions upon  it  to  an  extent  which,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  informed,  is  almost  unli- 
mited ;  you  seem  to  have  done  so  without  previous  deliberation,  and  you  have  certainly 
done  so  without  waiting  the  result  of  that  reference  to  us,  which  upon  a  matter  of  this 
paramount  importance  it  was  your  duty  to  make.  There  are  undoubtedly  questions  of  im- 
portance whicn  must  occasionally  arise  which  will  not  admit  of  the  delay  of  a  previous 
reference  to  us,  and  when  great  advantages  may  be  gained  by  a  speedy  dacasioii ;  but  tbip 
case  was  one  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  precipitation,  sna  which  every  consi- 
deration should  have  dissuaded  you  from. 

©  5.  The 
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294—71 


<40.)  Letter  from 

Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

to  T.  Hyde  Villiera, 

Esq.; 

4  February  1832. 


6.  The  permission  granted  by  you  in  1824  to  certain  Europeans  to  hold  portions  of  land 
on  lease^  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment  whether  coffee  could  be  advantageously 
cultivated  in  Beneal^  cannot^  and  must  not^  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The  duration  of 
the  leases  granted  even  for  that  purpose,  we  deemed  unnecessarily  long ;  but  as  the  quantity 
of  land  applied  for  was  limited,  and  a  doubtful  experiment  stood  in  need  of  peculiar 
encouragement,  we  by  our  letter  of  the  10th  September  1828,  sanctioned  the  indulgence 
which  you  had  thought  expedient  to  grant.  We  also  considered  that  the  case  of  coffee  was 
peculiar ;  a  considerable  outlay  being  necessary  to  f  on^  the  plantation,  and  a  number  of 
years  elapsing  before  it  yields  any  return.  A  certain  length  ot  tenure  is  required  by  these 
eircumstances  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  coffee ;  but  these  circumstances  do  not  exist 
with  regard  to  indigo.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  annual,  and  a  single  year,  or  at  most 
a  few  years,  will  indemnify  the  cultivator  for  the  expense  he  has  incurred.  We  observed, 
that  at  the  time  of  granting  the  leases  for  the  experimental  cultivation  of  coffee,  a  strong 
line  of  distinction  was  drawn,  and  very  properly,  by  the  officers  of  your  Government, 
between  the  case  of  indigo  and  that  of  coftee.  By  the  Minute  of  Mr.  Trower,  under  date 
the  26th  of  March  1823,  we  see  that  the  utility  of'^any  lease  to  the  cultivator  of  indigo  was 
altogether  denied. 

6.  But  it  is  not  merely  because  you  have  permitted  the  granting  of  leases  to  Europeans 
of  too  extensive  a  duration,  that  we  disapprove  the  measure  which  you  seem  to  have 
recently  adopted.  The  Resolution  of  Government,  under  date  7th  May  1824,  passed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  leases  granted  for  the  experiment  of  the  coffee  planters,  laid  down 
a  system  of  rules  which  were  very  well  adapted  to  obviate  the  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  Europeans  as  landholders  among  the  native 
population  of  India.  Among  the  securities  thus  provided,  that  contained  in  sec.  19  of  the 
above-mentioned  Resolution  appeared  to  us  of  pecuUar  importance,  as  it  enabled  you  at 
once  to  relieve  the  Government  and  the  people  from  the  presence  of  any  person  who  mi^ht 
make  a  mischievous  use  of  the  privileges  granted  to  him.  This  section,  with  the  two  which 
follow  and  are  connected  with  it,  you  have  most  unadvisedly  omitted  in  the  Resolution  to 
which  we  are  now  adverting. 

7.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  misconduct  of  a  planter  which  the  ordinary  operation  of 
734.  n  n  the 
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the  law  may  not  reach  (and  you  know  to  what  an  extent  of  annoyance  and  oppression  such 
misconduct  may  proceed),  you  have  left  to  yourselves,  under  the  system  which  you  have  now 
adopted,  no  remedy  but  that  of  sending  the  individual  out  of  the  country ;  a  remedy  which 
ougnt  not  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  application  of  which  to  the  case 
of  an  European  leaseholder  you  nave  rendered  peculiarly  delicate,  by  not  reserving  to  your- 
selves the  power  of  canceUing,  in  the  event  of  his  misconduct,  the  lease  you  have  given  him 
the  power  of  possessing. 

8.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  at  any  greater  length  our  opinion  of  the  errors 
involved  in  the  proceeding  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  It  remains,  however,  that  we 
communicate  to  you  distinctly  the  course  which  yve  desire  you  hereafter  to  pursue. 

9.  We  direct  that  all  the  rules  laid  down  and  all  the  securities  provided  by  the  Resoliit- 
tion  of  Government,  dated  7th  May  1824,  shall  be  strictly  observed  in  the  case  of  every 
permission  granted  to  an  European  to  hold  land  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

lO:  Under  these  securities  we  do  not  object  to  your  granting  permission  to  Europeans  to 
hold  lands  on  lease  in  their  own  names,  lor  {he  cultivation  of  indigo  and  other  agricultural 
products. 

11.  The  length  of  the  leases  must  in  all  cases  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  cultivation,  ^nd  must  not  be  greater  than  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the  undertaker  the 
prospect  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital  he  may  expend.  The  leases  must  not  in  any 
case  exceed  the  duration  of  21  years  without  a  previous  reference  to  us,  and  our  express 
approbation. 

12.  It  is  not  less  important,  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  leases  than  in  that  of  the  original 
grant,  that  Government  should  be  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  respectability  and  good  character 
of  the  individuals  who  are  to  hold  them ;  and  tnerefore  the  permission  of  Government  must 
be  rendered  necessary  to  every  transfer  of  a  lease  held  by  an  Eliropean. 

13.  We  trust  that  the  extent  to  which  Government  may  be  committed  by  any  actual 
engagements  imder  the  proceeding  which  we  have  thus  been  compelled  to  disapprove,  will 
not  be  extensive  at  the  time  when  this  letter  shall  reach  you.  We  doubt  not  that  you  will 
be  anxious  to  retrace  your  steps  as  far  as  it  is  practicable ;  and  we  are  sure  it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  to  direct  that  your  future  proceedings  relative  to  this  important  affair  shall  be 
regulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  instructions  you  have  now  received. 

14.  The  opinion  we  have  intimated  to  you  upon  this  important  question  has  "been  formed 
by  us  deliberately,  and  is  in  entire  unison  with  that  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 


(42.)  Letter  from 
Bengal  Government 
to  the  Court  of 
Directors ; 
1  September  1829. 


(42.)— LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
East  India  House,  .dated  1st  September  ljB29. 

Sir,  ...  * 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  before  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  copies  of  die  under-mentioned 
papers,  viz. : 

1st.  Memorial  from  the  principal  mercantile  firms  in  Calcutta,  praying  an  extension  and 
modification  of  the  rules  under  which  Europeans  were  permitted  to  hold  lands  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  for  commercial  purposes. 

2d.  Resolution  of  Government  on  the  above  memorial. 

3d.  Minute  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

4th.  Minute  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  general  question  of  giving  increased  fieiciUty 
to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  intenor. 

2.  The  Governor-general  in  Council  proposes  at  an  early  period  to  bring  the  subject  of 
those  papers  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  Court,  in  a  separate  dispatch ;  and  he  hopes  at 
the  same  time  to  be  able  to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  the  deUberations  relative  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  in  which  the  Government  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
communication  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  his  Lordship  in  Council 
considers  it  proper  that  the  Honourable  Court  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Mmutes  without  further  delay. 


I  have,  &c. 

(signed)  R.  M.  Tilffhman, 

Officiating  Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Government* 


(43.)  Memorial 
from  Calcutta  Mer- 
chants to  Bengal 
Government ; 
38  January  1829. 


(43.) — MEMORIAL  from  the  principal  Merchants  at  Calcutta  to  the  Grovemor-general 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  28th  January  1829. 

My  Lord, 
The  various  inconveniences  experienced  by  indigo  planters,  from  their  inability  to  hold 
lands  in  their  own  names,  have  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
their  industry  as  could  never  have  been  compensated  but  by  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil 
and  cheapness  of  labour.  The  losses  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of  lands  held  in  the 
names  of  natives,  from  the  failure  of  ryots  who  have  received  advances,  to  perform  their 
contracts,  and  from  the  litigation  and  affirays  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  by  the  rela- 
tions in  which  existing  Regulations  compel  them  to  stand  to  such  persons,  are  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  26  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  and 
a  serious  bar  to  all  experimental  improvements  in  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantageous 
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advantageous  nature  of  the  tenure,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  quantity  of  indigo  plant  • — 

is  grown  by  the  planters  themselves,  and  two-thirds  purchased  on  contract  from  ryots.  ^' 

The  number  of  begahs  appropriated  to  this  crop  is  between  36  and  40  lacks.  *  "-— 

The  value  of  the  indigo  annually  produced  is  frcnn  'two-and-a-half  to  three  crore  of  ^2!?  J?*f^^^* 
rupees,  whereof  perhaps  two  crore  are  expended  in  this  country  for  rent,  stock,  waees    *^ /^**^^  Mer- 
interest  on  capital,  &c. ;  and  a  large  portion,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  balance,  i7re^  Go^emme  t 
nutted  to  England.     CJompetition  among  planters  has  increased  the  cost  of  production  from  28  Jjmuar^ Vsart. 
8Q  to  100  per  cent.,  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  superiority  which  this  country  has  long  ^ 

Kissessed  over  the  other  countnes  from  which  Europe  is  supplied  with  indigo,  namely, 
anilla,  Java,  Caraccas,  Guatimala,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  necessity  of  removing  arti- 
ficial obstructions,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  this  most  important  branch  of  trade 
and  to  promote  the  manifest  interests  of  this  country  and  of  England,  is  thus  continually 
rendered  more  urgent. 

Until  Parliament  shall  be  pleased  to  apply  a  more  adequate  remedy  to  the  disadvantages 
of  our  position,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  measure  which  would  tend  so  immediately 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade,  and  to  augment  confidence  in  its  stability,  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Bight  honourable  the  Governor-general 
in  Council,  on  the  7th  May  1824,  for  the  encoura^^nent  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  We 
do  therefore  resnectftdly  solicit  that  your  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  pass  a 
Beffulation,  rendering  the  same  provisions,  with  the  exception  of  those  contained  in  the 
19th  and  20th  paragraphs,  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  mdigo  and  all  other  agricultuial 
produce. 

We  have,  &c. 

(signed)         Palmer  ^  Co.  Bruce,  Allan  ^  Co. 

Alexander  ^  Co.  J.  Scott  ^  Co. 

Mackintoeh  ^  Co.  Shedden  ^  Co. 

Cohin  #•  Co.  Bush  ^  Co. 
Cruttenden,  Maekxlhp  ^  Co.       Stewart,  Robertson  ^  Co. 

Fergusson  ^  Co.  Bashaw  ^  Co. 

Trotter,  Gordon  ^  Co.  Altpart,  Ashbumer  ^  Co. 


(44.)— RESOLUTION  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  (Revenue  Department),  (4^.)  Resolution  of 

dated  17th  February  1829.  Bengal  Govera- 

•    The  Grovemor-general  in  Council  remarks,  that  the  present  restricftions  on  the  occupancy  ^'^^Februarv  iSao, 
of  land  by  Europeans  have  notoriously  failed  of  their  purpose ;  and  their  effect  in  inducing 
a  recourse  to  fiction  and  concealment  has  been  manifestly  mjurious. 

2.  When  the  tenures  are  avowed,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  defining  their 
extent  and  nature;  and  an  essential  security  may  be  obtained  against  the  fi*aud,  inconve- 
nience and  litigation  which  the  present  system  is  calculated  to  occasion,  and  which  must 
be  alike  injurious  to  the  success  of  trade,  to  the  peace  of  the  conmiunity,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  our  countrymen. 

3.  Every  day  the  great  importance  of  facilitating  the  production  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
articles  of  export  fi-om  India  becomes  more  apparent :  out  with  the  above  opinion  of  the 
practical  effect  of  the  prohibitory  system,  it  appears  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  length  on  such  considerations. 

4.  They  would  indeed  evince  that  the  matter  is  one  of  great  national  interest ;  but  apart 
from  any  such  argument,  the  practical  results  of  the  prohibition  seem  to  afibrd  ample 
grounds  for  its  discontinuance. 

5*  Although  the  provisions  contained  in  s.  107,  c.  155,  of  the  53d  of  his  late  lyiajesty, 
in  regard  to  the  admmistration  of  civil  justice,  seem  to  require  explanation  and  amendtaaent; 
and  though  the  state  of  the  law  relative  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminal  offences 
committea  by  British  subjects  in  the  more  distant  provinces  is  still  more  seriously  defective; 
these  circumstances  do  not  appear  to  constitute  any  sufficient  ground  for  postponing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  above  recorded,  since,  as  already  observed,  the 
measure  appears  likely  in  its  consequences  to  diminish  litigation,  and  to  obviate  the  causes 
of  violence  and  crime. 

6.  Actuated  by  the  above  sentiments,  his  Lordship  in  Council  resolves  that  the  Resolu- 
tion of  tl^  7th  May  1824  shall  no  longer  be  confined  to  lands  required  for  coffee  planta- 
tions, but  that  the  same  principle  sh^l  be  applied  to  all  cases  in  which  Europeans  may 
desire  to  occupy  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  or  other  agricultural  purposes. 

7.  His  Lordship  in  Council  further  resolves  that  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  sections  of  the 
above-mentioned  Resolution  shall  be  rescinded. 

8.  The  rules  contained  in  Regulation  38,  1793,  and  other  corresponding  Regulations, 
requiring  only  that  before  Europeans  occupy  land  they  shall  obtain  the  permission  of  Go- 
vernment, no  new  enactment  appears  to  be  necessary ;  and  his  Lordship  in  Council  considers 
it  to  be  advisable  to  postpone  any  measure  of  that  nature  until  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
shall  be  practically  developed,  in  the  mean  time  the  above  Resolution  will  sufficiently 
define  the  conditions  on  which  the  required  permission  is  to  be  granted. 

9.  On  the  application  of  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.,  relative  to  the  Nujifgurh  estate, 
his  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  unnecessary  to  pass  any  special  order,  it  being  undesirable 
that  Government  should  interfere  with  individual  claims. 
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V.  .      (45.)— MINUTE  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  dated  19th  February  1829. 


^ttlement  01^  CoNCUREiNG  cordially  in  the  proposition  for  extending  to  Europeans,  engaged  in  the  cul- 
uropeans  m  tivation  of  indigo,  and  in  other  speculations,  the  privileges  already  granted  to  coffee  plant»^, 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  reasons  for  advocating  that  proceeding,  as  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  those  stated  in  the  Resolution  of  Government. 

I  have  long  lamented  that  our  countrymen  in  India  are  excluded  from  the  possession  of 
land,  and  other  ordinary  rights  of  peaceable  subjects. 

I  believe  that  the  existence  of  these  restrictions  impedes  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  of  course  that  their  removal  would  tend  to  promote  it 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  their  abolition  is  necessary  for  that  progressive  increase  of 
revenue,  without  which  our  income  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  continually  increasing 
expense  of  our  estabUshments. 

1  am  further  convinced  that  our  possession  of  India  must  always  be  precarious,  unless 
we  take  root  by  having  an  influential  portion  of  the  population  attached  to  our  Gbvemment 
by  common  interests  and  sympathies. 

Every  measure,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  our  country- 
men in  India,  and  to  remove  the  obstructions  by  which  it  is  impeded,  must,  I  conceive, 
conduce  to  the  stability  of  our  rule,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  subject  to  our 
dominion. 

The  proceeding  now  adopted  being  a  step  forward  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right 
course,  has  my  hearty  concurrence. 

The  only  objection  that  strikes  me  to  the  spread  of  a  British  Christian  population  in  India, 
is  the  existing  discordance  of  the  laws  by  which  our  English  and  our  native  subjects  are 
respectively  governed.  This  objection  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  removed,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  by  framing  laws  equally  binding  on  both  parties,  in  all  concerns  common  to 
both,  and  leaving  to  all  their  own  suitable  laws,  in  whatever  peculiarly  concerns  themselves 
alone.  .The  present  system  of  judicature  in  India,  by  which  the  King's  Cour^  is  rendered 
entirely  separate  from  the  local  administration  and  institutions,  and  often  practically  subver- 
sive of  their  power  and  influence,  is  fraught  with  mischief ;  and  that  part  of  the  system 
which  makes  our  native  subjects  under  some  circumstances  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Court,  under  some  to  that  of  the  Company's  Court,  under  some  to  that  of  both, 
without  regard  to  residence,  or  any  clearly  defined  limitations  by  which  our  native  subjects 
can  know  to  what  laws  or  courts  they  are  or  are  not  amenable, is  replete  with  gross  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  is  an  evil  loudly  demanding  a  remedy,  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  strict 
local  limitation  of  the  powers  of  His  Majesty's  Court  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  native  subjects,  or  in  an  amalgamation  of  the  King's  Courts  with  the  local  judicial 
institutions,  under  a  code  of  laws  fitted  for  local  purposes,;and  calculated  to  bestow  real  and 
equal  justice  on  all  classes  of  subjects  under  Bntish  dominion  in  India. 

(signed)         C.  T.  Metcalfe. 

(46.)— MINUTE  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  30th  May  1829. 

(46.)  Minute  of  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  have  my  entire  concurrence;  and  when 

Governor-general ;    we  adopted  the  recent  Resolution  to  permit  the  occupancy  of  land  by  Europeans,  it  was  by 
30  May  1829.  no  means  my  intention  to  rest  upon  that  measure  as  a  final  one,  still  less  that  the  ground 

assigned  for  its  adoption  should  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  general  question  of  the  policy 
to  TO  observed  in  respect  to  British  settlers.  Beheving  the  diffusion  of  European  knowledge 
"  and  morals  among  the  people  of  India  to  be  essential  to  their  well  being,  and  convinced  that 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  depends  mainly  on  the  introduction 
of  European  capital  and  skill,  it  has  always  been  my  wisn  and  intention  that  the  above 
question  should  be  fully  considered  and  discussed,  and  that  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and 
deliberations  should  be  submitted  at  an  early  period  to  the  au^thorities  at  home.  But  the 
resolution  referred  to  did  not  seem  to  require  mat  we  should  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field : 
our  immediate  purpose  was  merely  to  enlarge  the  operation  of  certain  rules  already  partially 
in  force,  and  the  effect  of  our  determination  will  omv  be  to  permit  that  which  is  now  done 
covertly,  to  be  done  openly.  I  feel  however  mucli  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for 
having  thus  brought  the  general  subject  before  the  Board,  and  I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  recording  the  views  and  sentiments  with  which  I  regard  it. 

We  need  not,  I  imagine,  use  any  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
advantageous  for  India  to  borrow  largely  in  arts  and  knowledge  from  England.  The  Legis- 
lature has  expressly  declared  the  truth :  its  acknowledgment  is  implied  in  the  daily  acts 
and  professions  of  Government,  and  in  all  the  efforts  of  humane  individuals  and  societies  for 
"^  the  education  of  the  people.  Nor  will  it,  I  conceive,  be  doubted  that  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  its  apphcatipn  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  must  be  comparatively  tardy, 
unless  we  add  to  precept  the  example  of  Europeans,  mingUng  familiarly  with  the  natives  in 
the  course  of  their  profession,  and  practically  demonstrating  by  daily  recurring  evidence  the 
nature  and  the  value  of  the  principles  we  desire  to  inculcate,  and  of  the  plans  we  seek  to 
have  adopted.  It  seems  to  be  almost  equally  plain,  that  independently  of  their  influencii^ 
the  native  community  in  this  way,  various  and  important  national  advantages  will  result  from 
there  being  a  considerable  body  of  our  countrymen,  and  their  descendants,  settled  in  the 
country.    To  question  it  is  to  deny  the  superiority  which  has  gained  us  the  dominion  of  India : 
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it  is  to  doubt  whether  national  character  has  any  effect  on  national  wealth,  strength  and 

good  govenunent :  it  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  perils  and  difficulties  ot  our  situation  t-  it  ^* 

IS  to  hold  as  nothing  conununity  of  language,  sentiment  and  interest,  between  the  Govern-  — ; 

ment  and  the  governed  :  it  is  to  aisregurd  the  evidence  afforded  by  every  comer  of  the  globe  ^"'^  Minute  of 
in  which  the  [British  flag  is  hoisted :  it  is  to  tell  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers  that  ^vemor-general  ; 
the  habits  of  a  people  go  for  nothing  in  creating  a  market,  and  that  enterprise,  skill  and  ^^     ^^  *  ^^* 
capital,  and  the  credit  wmch  creates  capital,  are  ol*  no  avail  in  the  production  of  commo- 
.dities. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  actual  condition  of  things  may  be  regarded  by  many  as 
sufficiently  satisfkcto/y  to  render  questionable  the  wisdom  of  any  great  chaise,  of  which  the 
effects  are  not  precisely  anticipated ;  and  probably  the  effects  of  the  measure  of  riving  in- 
creased £icility  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  interior,  with  permission  to  hold  land,  may  be 
more  generally  considered  to  involve  so  much  hazard  of  evil  as  to  counterbalance  its  ad- 
mitted advantages.  Now  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant  ?  Do  we  not  every  day  perceive  how 
little  our  officers  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  good  government,  and  how  mu<^ 
there  is  wanting  between  them  that  community  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  good  government  ?  Are  not  the  files  of  our  civil  courts  loaded  with  arrears 
of  business  ?  Does  there  not  prevail  so  much  lying  and  litigation  as  to  prove  either  great 
defects  in  our  tribunals,  or  a  lamaitable  demoralization  in  the  people,  or  more  truly  both  ? 
Is  it  not  generally  considered  to  be  impossible,  without  a  burthensome  stipendiary  police 
(almost  as  strange  to  the  people  as  ourselves),  to  contrive,  the  means  of  preventing  the  orga- 
nization of  gangs  of  plunderers,  such  as  once  spread  terror  through  many  of  our  districts  ? 
Do  not  the  police  establishments,  which,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  courage  and  concord  in 
our  native  subjects,  are  thus  thought  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  lord  it  oppres- 
sively over  the  Communities  of  whom  they  ought  to  be  the  aids  and  instruments  ?  Are  not 
the  native  officers  in  all  departments  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  much  extortion  and  corruption  ? 
Do  not  the  zemindars  and  revenue  farmers  often  cruelly  grind  the  cultivators  ?  Do  not 
several  revolting  and  brutahziii^practices  still  prevail  among  the  people  ?  Is  there  anywhere 
the  prospect  of  our  obtainii^,  in  a  season  of  exigency,  that  co-operation  which  a  community, 
not  avowedly  hostile,  ought  to  afford  to  its  rulers  ?  Is  it  not  rather  tme  that  we  are  the 
objects  of  dislike  to  the  bulk  of  those  classes  who  possess  the  influence,  coiLirt^e,  and  vigour 
of  character  which  would  enable  them  to  aid  us  ?  Do  our  institutions  coatain  the  seeds  of 
self-improvement?  Has  it  not  rather  been  found  that  our  difficulties  increase  with  lei^th  of 
possession  ?  In  the  midst  of  financial  embarrassment,  are  we  not  constantly  called  upon  for 
new  establishments  involving  fresh  burthens  ?     Is  not  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  in  mort 

J>laces,  conducted  with  a  beggarly  stock  and  without  skill  or  enterprise  ?  Are  not  its  manu- 
actures  generally  in  a  degraded  condition  ?  Is  not  commercial  intercourse  spiritless  and  ill- 
informed  ?  Is  there  a  single  article  of  produce,  excepting  those  which  Europeans  have  im- 
5 roved,  that  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  similar  productions  of  other  countries,  and  can  the 
ifference  be  traced  to  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  ?  One  great  staple  manufacture 
being  supplanted,  is  there  not  reasonable  ground  to  anprehend  a  failure  in  the  means  of 
effecting  the  returns,  without  which  no  profitable  traae  can  exist,  especially  in  a  country 
tributary  to  another,  as  India  is  to  England  ?  Do  not  the  cultivators  and  manufacturers  and 
merchants  alike  labour  under  an  oppressive  rate  of  interest,  which,  with  a  languid  condition 
of  trade,  unequivocally  evinces  poverty  and  want  of  credit  ?  Is  there  not,  as  indicated  in 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Minute,  imminent  danger  of  our  failing  to  realize  the  income  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  estabUshments  required  for  the  protection  and  good  government  of 
the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  roads,  canals,  seminaries,  and  public  improvements  of  every 
kind? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must,  I  apprehend,  be  such  as  to  imply  that  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  far  irom  being  that  with  which  we  could  justifiably  sit  down  contented. 
They  must  equally,  I  am  satisfied,  if  rendered  in  full  sincerity  and  truth,  evince  that  the 
re{|uired  improvement  can  only  be  sought  through  the  more  extensive  settlement  of  European 
Bntish  subjects,  and  their  free  admission  to  the  possession  of  landed  property. 

No  stronger  ailment  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  present  proposition  than  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  effects  which  European  skill  and  machinery  have  produced  against  the  prosperity 
•of  India.  In  the  last  despatch  in  the  Commercial  department  from  the  India  House,  dated 
3d  September  1828^  the  Court  declare  that  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  because  - 
through  the  intervention  of  power-looms  the  British  goods  have  a  decided  advant^e  in 
quality  and  in  price.  Cotton  piece-goods,  for  so  many  ages  the  staple  manufacture  of  India, 
seem  thus  for  ever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  celebrated  over  the  whole  world  for  their 
beauty  and  fineness,  are  also  annihilated  from  the  same  cause  ;  nor  is  the  silk  trade  likely 
long  to  escape  equal  ruin.  In  the  same  despatch  the  Court  describe  the  great  depression  of 
price  which  this  article  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  cost  of  the  raw  material 
m  England,  and  of  the  rivdry  of  British  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  sympathy  of  the  Court  is 
deeply  excited  by  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  exhibiting  the  gloomy  picture  of  the 
effects  of  a  commercial  revolution,  productive  of  so  much  present  suffering  to  numerous 
-classes  in  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  commerce. 

If  all  the  ancient  articles  of  the  manufacturing  produce  of  India  are  swept  away,  and  no 
new  ones  created  to  supply  this  vacuum  on  the  exports,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  com- 
merce to  be  carried  on,  and  how  can  any  remittances  on  private  or  public  account  be  made 
to  Europe  ?  If  bullion  alone  is  to  supply  the  balance,  soon  will  the  time  arrive,  when, 
^under  the  increased  value  that  scarcity  must  give  to  money,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
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realise  the  revenue  at  its  present  nominal  amount.     It  is  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of" 
V .  Government  to  neglect  no  means  which  may  call  forth  the  vast  productive  powers  of  the 

"    ■  "  country,  now  lying  inert  from  the  want  of  adequate  encouragement.     It  may  be  confidently 

Settlement  of  asked,  whether  to  the  natives  singly  we  may  look  for  success,  and  whether  any  great  im- 
Europeans  m  India,  pjpo^ement  has  been  ever  introduced  not  exclusively  due  to  European  skill.  To  those  who 
so  feelingly  deplore  the  misery  of  the  Indian  manu&cturer,  it  will  be  consolatory  to  know 
that  a  prospect  exists  of  better  days,  with  a  hope  'also  that  her  staple  commodity,  the 
cotton  manufacture,  may  still  be  rescued  from  annihilation.  Mr.  Patrick,  an  "  English- 
man," is  at  this  moment  erecting  a  very  large  manufactory  for  the  spinning  of  cotton-twist 
by  machinery,  to  be  moved  by  steam ;  and  it  is  not  irrelevant  from  the  object  of  the  present 
{Miper  to  observe,  that  these  great  works  are  erecting  upon  his  own  estate,  hdd  m  fee- 
simple,  under  a  ^rant  from  Warren  Hastily.  Hitherto  the  Bengal  cotton  has  been  held 
unfit  for  converaion  into  twist,  but  an  improved  kind  has  been  lately  cultivated,  which  it  ie 
supposed  will  be  quite  fit  for  the  purpose*  An  improved  species  of  tobacco  has  also  been 
grown,  bearing  double  the  value  oi  the  native  tobacco,  and  likely  to  vie  with  that  of 
America.  To  whom  again  is  the  commerce  of  India  indebted  for  these  new  resources  in 
her  commercial  distress  ?  To  Englishnien  only,  is  the  triumphant  answer.  Spedm^iB  of 
both  these  ailicles  have  been  sent  to  the  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  giving  more  facility  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the 
interior,  with  the  power  of  acquiring  landed  property,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  any,  and 
what,  hazard  of  evil.  On  this  point  I  confess  my  present  sentiments  differ  considerably 
fix>m  those  I  once  held,  and  the  circumstance  makes  me  with  the  more  confidence  oppose 
myself  to  opinions  held  by  persons  for  whom  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  sincere  respect. 

The  apprehension  of  evil  from  the  extensive  settlement  of  British  subjects  m  the  interior 
of  the  country  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  supposed  character  of  the  natives,  and  on  the 
assumed  disposition  and  conduct  of  our  countrymen.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  former 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  interference  by  strangers,  and  singularly  averse  to  change; 
and  it  has  thence  been  ai^ed  that  the  frequent  resort  of  our  countrymen,  while  it  wooM 
fail  to  produce  any  useml  alteration  in  the  habits  and  sentimmts  of  the  pec^le,  wooid 
almost  certainly  occasion  alarm  and  discontent,  if  not  disturbance. 

The  views  of  the  native  character  in  which  such  references  have  been  founded  must,  I 
think,  be  now  admitted  to  require  c<msiderable  modification.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  facts 
drawn  from  their  history  under  the  dominion  of  our  predecessOTS,  nor  on  the  TarkME» 
changes  which  Hindoo  communities  appear  to  have  undergone,  independently  of  any 
impetus  from  without.  Yet  the  facility  with  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  sucoeame 
conquerors  of  the  country ;  the  relation  in  which  many  of  the  most  influential  perscHis  and 
classes  among  them  have  stood  to  foreign  rulers ;  the  habits  which  many  of  them  have 
borrowed  from  the  Moslems ;  the  divisions  existing  among  them ;  the  rise  of  new  sects  in 
comparatively  modem  times ;  the  frequent  instances  that  are  met  with  by  our  revenue 
officers  of  numerous  village  zemindars  profi^ssing  the  Moslem  faith,  though  they  distinctly 
trace  their  origin  to  a  Hindoo  ancestor,  and  still  retain  the  name  and  pride  of  high  caste  ;-^ 
all  these  circumstances  powerfully  contradict  the  notion  that  there  is  something  immutable 
in  their  sentiments  and  condition.  Recent  events,  and  the  occurrences  now  passing  under 
our  eyes,  still  more  clearly  justify  the  persuasion,  that  whatever  change  would  be  bacieficial 
for  our  native  subjects  we  may  hope  to  see  adopted,  in  part  at  least,  at  no  distant  period, 
if  adequate  meens  and  motives  be  presented.  I  need  scarcely  mention  the  increasing 
demand  which  almost  all  who  possess  the  means  evince,  for  various  articles  of  ccmvenience 
and  luxury  purely  European ;  it  is  in  many  cases  very  remarkable.  Even  in  the  celebration 
of  their  most  saci'ed  festivals,  a  great  change  is  said  to  be  perceptible  in  Calcutta.  Much 
of  what  used,  in- old  times,  to  be  distributed  among  beggars  and  brahmins  is  now  in  many 
instances  devoted  to  the  ostentatious  entertainment  of  Europeans,  and  generally  the  amount 
expended  in  useless  a'ms  is  stated  to  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  complete  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  native  gentry  in  promoting  education,  and  in  furthering  other  objects  of 
public  utility ;  the  astonishing  progress  which  a  large  body  of  Hindoo  youth  has  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  literature  and  science ;  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  conquered  prejudices  that  might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  the  most  inveterate ; 
(the  students  in  the  medical  class  of  the  Hindoo  college  under  Dr.  Tytler,  as  well  as  in 
the  medical  native  school  under  Dr.  Breton,  in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  highest 
castes,  are  said  to  dissect  animals,  and  freely  to  handle  the  bones  of  a  numan  skeleton) ;  the 
freedom  and  the  talent  with  which  in  many  of  the  essays  we  lately  had  exhibited  to  us,  old 
customs  are  di^^cussed ;  the  anxiety  evinced  at  Dehh  and  at  Agra,  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
means  of  instruction  in  the  English  language ;  the  readiness  everywhere  shown  to  profit  by 
such  means  of  instruction  as  we  have  afforded ;  the  facility  with  which  the  natives  have 
adapted  themselves  to  new  rules  and  institutions ;  the  extent  to  which  they  have  entered 
into  new  speculations  after  the  example  of  our  countrymen ; — ^the  spirit  with  which  many  aie 
said  to  be  now  prosecuting  that  branch  of  manufacture  (indigo)  which  has  alone  as  yet  been 
fully  opened  to  British  enterprise;  the  mutual  confidence  which  Europeans  and  natives 
evince  in  their  tiansactions  as  merchants  and  bankers ; — these  and  other  circumstances  leave 
in  my  miad  no  doubt  that  our  native  subjects  would  profit  largely  by  a  more  general  inter- 
course with  intelligent  and  respectable  Europeans,  and  would  promptly  recognise  me  advantage 
of  it.  ^ 

As  to  the  pmctical  effect,  much  must  of  course  depend  on  the  circumstances,  character 
and  conduct  of  the  persons  who  might  settle  in  the  country.  Let  us  then  consider  how  fer, 
on  this  head,  there  is  any  just  ground  of  apprehension.  It  has  been  supposed  that  many  of 
the  indigo  planters  resictent  in  the  interior  have  misccmducted  themselves,  actii^  oppres- 
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•aively  towards  the  natives,  and  with  violence  and  outrage  towards  each  other.     Had  the  case 
been  so,  I  must  still  have  thought  it  just  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  peculiar  position  ^* 

in  which  they  stand.    They  have  been  denied  permission  to  hold  lands  in  their  own  names.  , 

They  have  been  driven  to  evasion,  which  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  establish  their  j:f  "•)  M"*"to  of 
just  claims  by  legal  means,  or  they  have  had  to  procure  the  plant  required  by  them  through  ^®^''°^»"-|^er*l  1 
a  system  of  advances,  which  in  all  branches  of  trade  is  known  to  occasion  much  embarrass-  ^^  *^  ^  ^^' 
ment,  and  to  lead  to  much  fraud.  They  have  possessed  no  sufficient  means  of  preventing 
the  encroachment  of  rival  establishments,  still  less  of  recovering  their  dues  from  needy  and 
improvident  ryots.  Further,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upop  the  resort 
of  Europeans  to  this  country  have  operated  to  compel  the  houses  of  business  often  to 
employ  persons  in  the  management  of  their  concerns  m  the  interior  whom  they  would  not 
have  employed  if  they  had  had  a  wider  scope  of  choice.  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if 
abuses  should  be  found  to  have  prevailed  under  such  circumstances,  or  if  the  weakness  of 
the  law  should  have  sometimes  led  to  violence  in  the  asserticm  of  real  or  supposed  rights. 
But  under  all  the  above  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  the  I'esult  of  my  inquines  is,  a  firm 
persuasion  (contrary  to  the  conclusions  I  had  previously  been  disposed  to  draw)  that  the 
occasional  misccmduct  of  the  planters  is  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  the  sum  of  good 
they  have  diffused  around  them.  In  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  exceptions  have  so  attracted 
attenticxi,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  fair  index  of  the  general  course  of  things.  Breaches  of 
the  peace  being  necessarily  brought  to  public  notice,  the  individual  instances  of  misconduct 
appear  under  the  most  a^ravat^  colours ;  but  the  numerous  namelesis  acts,  by  which  the 
prudent  and  orderly,  wbSe  quietly  piursuing  their  own  interests,  have  contributed  to  the 
national  wealth,  and  to  the  comfort  of  those  around  them,  are  unnoticed  or  unknown. 
I  am  assured  that  much  of  the  agricultural  improvement  which  many  of  our  districts 
exhibit  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  indigo  planters  therein  settled ;  and  that  as  a  general 
truth  it  may  be  stated  (with  the  exceptions  which,  in  morals,  all  general  truths  require  to  be 
made),  that  ev^  factory  is  in  its  d^ree  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  improvement,  raising  the 
persons  employed  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  above  the  general 
leveL  The  benefit  in  the  individual  cases  may  not  be  considerable,  but  it  seems  to  be  suffi-* 
cient  to  show  what  might  be  hoped  fix>m  a  more  hberal  and  enlightened  system. 

It  is  imagined,  however,  that  British  subjects,  if  admitted  freely  to  resort  to  India,  and  to 
4x;cupy  land,  would  colonise  in  great  numbers ;  that,  becoming  too  strong  for  the  Oovem^^ 
juent,  they  would  violently  invade  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  at  no  distant  period  throw 
o£r  their  allegiance.  It  is  supposed,  in  short,  that  we  should  have  exhibited  here  results 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  m  the  Americas ;  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
would  be  subjected  to  violence  and  oppression ;  and  that  the  colonists,  if  not  swept  away  by 
insurrections  of  their  own  creating,  would  soon  claim  independence,  and  assume  an  attitude  of 
hostiUty  to  England. 

Now,  without  presumingto  pronounce  what  the  course'of  centuries  may  produce,  under 
the  great  changes  which  British  India  is,  I  trust,  destined  to  imdergo,  we  may,  I  think, 
confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  analogy  to  support  the  above  anticipation  of  the  effects 
which  will  flow  from  an  increased  fisuuhty  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  this 
country. 

In  respect  to  climate,  India  may  be  described  as  a  tropical  country,  in  which  the  Euro* 
pean  cannot  safely  labour  in  the  field,  excepting  at  particular  times,  and  in  which  tha 
Northern  races  appear,  aflter  a  few  generations,  to  lose  much  of  their  physical  hardihood. 
The  mountainous  tracts,  in  which  a  more  congenial  climate  is  to  be  found,  present  no  sur&ce 
to  support  any  large  population.  It  is  already,  in  all  the  districts  that  would  invite  the 
adventurer,  a  densely-peopled  country.  The  land  is  in  most  places  distinctly  appropriated 
by  individuals.  The  rights  of  private  property  are  recogmsed  not  less  clearly  than  in 
£urope,  and  the  modes  of  transfer  not  less  fully  defined.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  severe  toil,  readily  turning  their  hands  to  new  arts,  frugal  in 
ihdt  habits,  patient  of  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Living  and  rearing  families  uponlittle, 
in  a  climate  suitable  to  their  constitutions,  they  present  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  agri- 
culturist a  singularly  cheap  supply  of  labour.  They  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  in 
aeccHnmodating  themselves  to  the  various  tempers  of  their  masters,  and  fideUty  to  tneir  trust  - 
is  generally  held  to  distinguish  them,  even  when  otherwise  ranking  low  in  the  scale  of 
monds.  In  the  more  warlike  -classes,  there  is  presented  to  the  Government  the  means  of 
mainlining  a  large  force  of  excellent  soldiers.  In  almost  all  classes,  excepting  the  lowest, 
it  may  find  able  instruments  of  civil  government.  With  strong  local  attachments,  there  is 
^lo  feeUng  of  patriotism  to  excite  their  enmity  to  strangers,  or  to  bind  them  together  in  one 
ccmunon  enterprise.  Their  paternal  village  is  dear  to  them.  The  name  of  country,  in  a  large 
sense,  is  unknown.  Their  reUgion  (I  speak  of  the  Hindoos)  is  even  more  a  cause  of  division 
among  themselves  than  of  separation  from  others.  Rival  sects  may  contend,  but,  undis- 
turbed, they  will  never  apparently  find  cause  of  hostility  in  the  religious  practices  of  those 
who  profess  a  different  creed.  The  spirit  of  Hindooism  is  exclusive,  not  offensive.  These 
last-mentioned  circumstances,  which  have  in  all  ages  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to 
subjugate  India,  seem  calculated  to  &cilitate  the  setUemait  of  our  countrymen  among  them ; 
but  they  must  at  the  same  time  operate  to  prevent  such  settlement  from  assuming  the  shape 
ordinarily  exhibited  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  race  into  a  country.  While  the  Hindoo 
religion  is  maintained  there  can  be  no  mingling  of  races,  such  as  nas  occurred  in  other 
countries  ;  and  the  line  of  separation  would  probably  long  survive  after  the  original  cause 
had  ceased.  The  Christian  rajpoot  is  not  more  likely  to  forget  his  or%in  than  those  who 
are  now  found  professing  the  religion  of  Mahom^;  and  all  the  circumstances  above 
-enumerated  appear  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Europeans  would  fill 
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India  in  such  numbers  as  to  colonise,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or  as  to  acouiie  tte 
V.  power  of  setting  Government  at  defiance;  nor  is  it  more  probable  that  the  habits  and 

pursuits  of  the  settlers  would  incline  them  to  violence. 


Settlement  of  Without  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  any  large  number  of  labourers  to  so 

Europeans  in  India,  djgtant  a  country,  India,  I  may  remark,  offers  no  advantage  to  the  European  who  has  only 
his  labour  to  bring  to  market.  In  providing  himself  wim  the  comforts  necessary  to  his 
existence,  he  must  here  expend  a  sum  that  would  much  more  than  purchase  an  equivalent  of 
native  labour;  and  the  compamtive  value  of  the  latter  must  increase  with  improved  skill  and 
knowledge.  In  agriculture,  the  chief  branch  of  national  industry,  and  that  on  which  the 
population  mainly  depends,  it  is  impossible  to  economise  labour  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
manufactures ;  especially  where  a  tropic  sun  and  periodical  rains  exert  so  powerful  an  effect 
on  the  vegetable  world.  And  the  climate  must,  in  almost  all  our  districts,  confine  the 
European  husbandman  to  the  work  of  general  superintendence.  In  all  branches  of  industiy, 
indeed,  it  is  European  capital,  skill  and  example  which  India  requires,  and  for  whidi  she 
•  offers  a  market.  European  labour  is  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  maintained.  The  settlers 
therefore  must  be  men  of  capital  and  skill.  They  must  consequently  be  few  in  number^ 
contrasted  with  the  population  of  the  country,  A  labouring  class  who  should  attempt  to 
settle  would  perish.  There  is  no  scope  for  wild  adventure.  The  acquisitions  of  the  settlers 
must  be  made  in  the  face  of  an  established  Government,  and  under  fixed  laws.  Wealth  can 
be  found  only  by  industry  working  with  superior  skill  or  superior  credit. 

So  far  indeed  from  fearing  too  great  an  influx  of  Europeans,  I  confess  my  apprehension  is 
that  no  encoun^ement  we  can  hold  out  will  induce  them  to  resort  to  India  m  the  number 
that  seems  to  be  desirable.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  assume  that 
.  even  if  much  more  numerous  than  I  conceive  possible,  they  would  be  disposed,  or  if  disposed^ 
able,  to  resist  the  Government  and  oppress  the  people.  He  who  looks  to  derive  an  income 
from  such  speculations  as  would  occupy  them,  is  not  likely  to  find  his  advantage  in  scenes 
of  violence  and  civil  commotion.  Excepting  to  the  wild  tribes,  who  can  bear  tte  climate  of 
unhealthy  fastnesses,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  perhaps  that  presents  fewer  facilities 
to  those  who  would  enter  upon  a  contest  with  the  establisned  Government,  even  thon^ 
commanding  the  active  coK)peration  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people ;  and  such 
co-operation  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  by  those  who  nad  raised  themselves  by  oppressive 
means.  Ages  indeed  must  elapse  before  the  descendants  of  Europeans  can  be  so  numerous 
as  to  be  formidable  to  a  Grovemment  that  consults  the  interests  and  possesses  the  attachment 
of  its  subjects,  even  supposing  them  to  retain  the  vigour  and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors.  While  they  are  few  in  number,  no  one  seems  to  deny  that  they  must  ^ide 
with  the  Government :  and  the  argument  I  am  contesting  seems  to  admit  that  the  nativeg 
will  suffer  from  injustice  only  when  the  new  settlers  and  their  children  are  strong  enough  to 
set  them  and  the  Government  at  defiance. 

But  is  there,  in  trutli,  any  reason  for  considering  the  interests  of  the  two  parties  distinct? 
have  we  not  hitherto  found,  that  "where  the  field  has  been  equally  open,  the  accumulation  ci 
wealth  by  the  natives  has  fiilly  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  countrymen ;  nay,  that  the 
former,  as  being  the  most  necessary  to  their  joint  concerns,  and  the  most  keenly  alive  to  the 
means  of  forwarding  his  private  interests,  has  generally  had  the  advanta^  ?  Is  it  not  extra* 
vagant  to  suppose,  that  within  aily  period  of  time  on  which  it  woula  be  reasonable  to 
speculate  in  prospective  legislation,  the  natives  can  be  superseded  by  Europeans,  or  their 
co-operation  slighted  ? 

The  whole  indeed  of  the  objections  to  the  settlement  of  our  countrymen  which  I  have 
been  now  considering  rest  on  a  train  of  argument,  in  meeting  which  the  chief  difficulty  is 
tiiat  of  so  stating  it  as  to  bear  the  semblance  of  sound  reason.  If  an  enemy  to  our  &ith  and 
nation  were  to  urge  it,  starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  Government  would  league  with 
the  seftlers  in  a  scheme  of  injustice  and  spoliation,  one  could  easily  imagine  that  he  might 
find  materials  of  plausible  and  insidious  declamation ;  but  it  does  seem  to  be  strangely 
paradoxical  when  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn  by  an  Englishman  lovii^  his  country,  and 
justly  proud  of  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  union  of  the  British  settlers  with  the 
natives  of  the  country ;  and  this  is  a  more  intelligible  ground  of  argument.  It  assumes, 
however,  a  vast  change  to  have  occurred  in  the  frame  of  society,  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  in  centunes  to  come ;  I  might  almost  say  a  vast  improvement,  which  would 
itoply  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  would  be  wise  in  England  to  leave  India  to  govern 
itself.  For  assuredly,  if  we  suppose  the  distinctions  of  tribe  and  caste  to  have  ceased,  and 
conceive  these  rich  and  extensive  regions  to  be  filled  with  an  united  people,  capable  of  appreci- 
ating and  asserting  political  freedom,  we  must  complete  the  picture  by  imagimng  that  Englaiul 
has  (voluntarily  or  involuntarily)  ceased  to  withhold  privileges  she  has  taught  them  to  exercise^ 
So  long,  however,  as  our  countrymen  and  their  Christian  descendants  are  few  in  number, 
and  that  must  be  for  centuries,  they  must  cling  to  the  Government,  even  supposing,  what 
is  not  likely,  that  they  have  no  closer  connexions  with  England.  Nay,  even  community  of  fSutfa 
and  language,  or  of  language  alone,  will,  I  conceive,  tend  to  bind  the  possessors  of  it  to 
our  interests  (if  we  do  not  utterly  neglect  theirs)  by  a  tie  stronger  than  that  which  connects 
the  Hindoos  of  different  castes  and  sects,  and  will,  if  they  be  numerous,  greatly  strengthen 
our  hold  of  the  country.  The  British  settlers  and  their  descendants,  at  least  the  more 
wealthy  of  them,  will  probably  maintain  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  mother  country. 
Some  will  reside  in  it ;  many  will  visit  it ;  many  vrill  send  thither  their  children  to  be 
educated ;  many  will  look  to  it  as  the  place  of  retirement  from  active  life ;  all  will  depend 
upon  it  for  much  of  their  comfort  and  wealth.  Their  relation  to  the  Government  veUl  be 
proportionably  close.  And  that  the  residence  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  of  any  consi- 
derable 
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derabie  number  of  such  persons  in  the  capacity  of  landholders  and  merchants  would  add  to  ^ 

the  efficiency  and  strengtn  of  our  Government  seems  to  me  to  be  certain.    They  would  open*  ^* 

to  us  much  useful  informaticm  now  difficult  of  attainment.    The  complaints  of  mismanage-  -  ^^ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  would  be  made  with  comparative  freedom.    The  x^  Minute  of  ^ 
growth  of  discontent  might  thus  be  nipped  in  the  bud;  projects  of  disturbance  would  be  oq  Ma^^'^o^ 
more  readily  discovered ;  the  local  influence  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  *^       ^' 

who  had  acquired  from  them  our  habits,  our  language,  our  knowledge  or  our  creed,  would 
operate  to  break  the  current  of  any  general  feeling  adverse  to  our  rule.  In  each  individual 
we  should,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  emergency,  nave  an  active  and  well-informed  agent  for 
local  purposes.  Their  number,  though  aUogether  feeble  when  opposed  to  the  arms  and 
unaided  by  the  resources  of  the  stat^  might  powerfully  reinforce  our  means  of  putting  down 
internal  or  resisting  external  hostiUty.  In  the  civil  branch  of  Government,  they  would 
present  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  much  of  the  existing  expensive  and  inefficient 
estabhdmients.  Our  poUce  might  then  really  be  founded  on  the  only  good  foundation,  the 
influence  smd  authority  of  local  residents.  In  our  courts  of  judicature  we  might  then  hope 
to  introduce,  with  comparative  fiujiUty,  the  best  institutions  of  our  country.  Can  we  doubt 
that  thev  would  add  largely  to  the  w^th  of  the  country,  and  greatly  faciUtate  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  revenue  necessary  to  its  security  and  good  government  ?  or  can  we  imagine  that 
they  would  not  powerAilly  contribute  to  the  diflusion  of  knowledge,  which  would  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  native  subjects,  and  to  the  introduction  of  arts, 
machinery  and  works  of  skill,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  productive  powers  and  correct  the 
jAysical  disadvantages  of  the  country  ? 

t  have  not  particmarly  adverted  to  the  Mussulman  portion  of  our  subjects,  because  I  do 
not  ima^ne  that  any  stress  has  ever  been  laid  upon  the  class  in  the  present  argument, 
because  it  app^u*s  to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  British  or 
Christian  inhabitants  must  diminish  the  risk  of  danger  and  trouble  from  them,  and  because 
I  b^eve  that,  so  long  as  they  profess  the  intolerant  doctrines  of  their  prophet  and  remember 
the  station  they  once  held,  tneir  hostilitity  can  only  be  neutralized  by  their  interests  and 
th^  fears  and  by  their  knowledge  of  our  power.   - 

'  I  do  not  of  course  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  in  proportion  as  Europeans  resort  to 
the  coimtry  in  greater  numbers,  the  increase  of  the  mixed  race  must  be  accelerated.  But 
this  I  by  no  means  r^ard  as  a  source  of  danger.  Quite  the  contrary,  llie  race  in  question 
must  necessarily  be  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  nation  of  their  fathers,  by  com- 
munity of  language,  habits  and  religion,  than  with  the  people  to  whom  their  mothers  may 
have  belonged,  among  whom,  if  Hindoos,  they  must  hold  the  lowest  rank,  and  by  whom,  if 
Moselmens,  they  are  little  likely  to  be  respected.  It  is,  indeed,  from  association  with  the 
governing  class  that  they  must  chiefly  look  for  station,  wealth  and  influence,  within  any 
period  to  which  we  can  reasonably  extend  our  speculations. 

I  am  aware  that  there  exists  in  many  quarters  an  uneasy  feeling  in  respect  to  the  East 
Indians.  .  It  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  misplaced.  Their  number  is  inconsiderable.  The 
evident  disposition  of  all  who  raise  themselves  to  opulence  and  consideraticm  is  to  take  their 
place  with  Englishmen  according  to  their  radL  The  lower  classes  are  not  politically  to  be 
distinguished  from  natives,  excepting  that,  as  Christians,  they  are  of  course  nearly  allied  to  us^. 
That  many  individuals  of  the  class  are  discontented  and  unhappy  is,  I  fear,  true.  Their  con- 
dition is  m  several  respects  an  unhappy  one.  Their  education  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
hitherto,  eeneraliy  speaking,  judicious.  There  has  been  little  opening  for  their  enterprise, 
and  they  mive  not  shown  much  enterprise  in  using  the  opportunities  sSforded  them.  There 
are  some  striking  exceptions,  but  these  are  themselves  tne  first  to  admit  the  general  truth. 
I  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  a  wider  field  opened  for  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  class  in 
question ;  and  such  will,  I  think,  be  one  of  the  happy  efiects  of  affording  a  greater  facility  to 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  interior  and  to  occupy  lands.  Fathers  will  uius  have  the  means 
of  giving  useful  and  profitable  employment  to  their  children  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
they  now  haye ;  and  the  wants  of  £urc^)ean  settlers  and  their  families  will  soon  create  various 
demands  now  unknown  to  the  country,  in  supplying  which  the  industry  of  all  classes  will  find 
a  ready  maiket. 

On  whatever  side  therefore  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  does  it  present  the  pros^ 
pect  of  advantage  from  the  free  resort  of  Englishmen  to  India.     On  one  supposition  onlv 
can  I  entertain  tne  apprehensicxi  of  danger.    TJndoubtedly,  the  presence  of  our  coimtrymen,  _ 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  are  hkely  to  diffuse,  will  render  tne  people  more  conscious  of  " 
their  rights  and  letter  able  to  understand  the  duties  of  their  governors.     Were  it  our  pur- 
pose to  pursue  a  course  of  injustice,  to  withhold  from  the  people  the  privileges  they  may 
fiuriy  claim  and  could  advantageously  exercise,  to  sport  with  their  lives,  their  properties  or 
iheiT  feelings,  by  arbitrary  acts,  by  grinding  extortion,  or  by  capricious  innovation,  we  should 
act  most  unwisely  in  permitting  one  British  subject  to  enter  the  country,  excepting  as  an 
,  accompUce  in  the  scneme ;  we  should  be  acting  madly  in  spreading  abroad  the  lights  of 
knowledge.     But  our  designs  being  benevolent  towards  India,  let  us  not  withhold  what  best  j 
Would  serve  her.     Our  duty  being  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  England,  let  us  not  reject  the  [ 
best  means  of  confirming  it.     Our  care  being  equally  the  interests  of  both  countries,  let  usj 
not  exclude  those  who  would  best  promote  and  comoine  them. 

With  the  above  sentiments,  I  must  of  course  feel  most  anxious  that  the  state  of  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  the 
interior.  It  is  clear  that  if  any  large  number  of  that  class  become  proprietors  of  land,  or 
reside  for  other  purposes  at  a  distance  from  the  Presidency,  many  serious  mconveniences  may 
be  experienced,  unless  they  be  subject,  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  authority  of 
the  local  courts.  The  defects  in  the  legislative  provisions  relative  to  civil  suits  must  there- 
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tbre  be  am^tded.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  tribunals  now  ecmfined  to  trespass  and 
assault  must  be  extended.  The  doubts  that  attach  to  both  branches  must  be  remored.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  atgn^i  from  the  ineffici^ic^  of  our  ezkting'  institutions^ 
against  the  admission  of  Europeans.  Ine  remedy,  it  is  clear,  is  not  the  exclusion  of  thase^ 
but  the  reform  of  our  system. 

Further,  it  appears  to  be  no  less  eyident  that  the  authority  to  be  ex^cised  by  the  Snprems 
Court  should  be  better  defined,  and  its  process  regulated.  How  this  can  best  be  done  I  do 
not  now  propose  to  discuss.  Before  leaving  B«igal,  I  desired  the  secretary  to  praiare 
materials  for  our  debberation ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  learn  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  My  present  impression  is  that  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  standing 
isolated  from  the  Ooyemment  and  from  the  local  tribunals,  should  be  rendered  a  eooH 
p<Hient  part  of  our  judicial  estabtishments,  the  whole  being  remodelled,  with  many  ritera- 
tions,  into  one  harmonious  system ;  and  that  the  Qovemment  (in  conjunction  possibly  with 
one  or  more  of  the  King's  judges)  should  be  vested  with  power  to  l^slate  equally  for  aH 
classes,  Europeans  and  native.  By  such  a  plan  all  difficulties  might  easily  be  conquered^ 
and  all  the  doubts  and  embarrassments  now  incident  to  the  acts  of  a  legislative  body, 
separated  by  half  the  globe,  would  be  obviated.  But  even  should  Parliament  in  its  wisdinn, 
reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  legislating  for  India  (the  local  legislature  would  in  any  event 
remain  subject  to  the  control  or  the  home  authoritu^s),  there  may  not,  I  trust,  be  any  serious 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  afford  to  all  classes  equal  protee* 
tion,  and  as  may  secure  for  all  the  cheap  and  prompt  administrati^m  of  justice  by  able  and 
independent  judges  adequately  controlled. 


(signed) 


W.aBentiacJL 


(47.)  Letter  from 
B^g^  Govern- 
ment; 
1  January  1830. 


(47.) — Extract  LETTER  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  (Revenue  Department) ;  dated  1  January  1830. 

2.  We  propose  to  confine  the  pres^it  communication  to  the  subject  of  your  Honourable 
Court's  despatch  of  the  8th  July  last  relative  to  the  permissioQ  granted  to  Europeans  lo 
hold  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

3.  The  papers  transmitted  to  you  on  the  1st  September  last  will  have  sufficiently  appriied 
you  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Govemor-^;eneral  and  by  Sir  Charles  M^callb 
respectively,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  the  freer  resort  of  Europeans 
to  this  country,  with  increased  facilities  of  acquiring  the  possession  of  lands.  We  have  the 
honour  of  forwarding  (numbers  in  the  packet)  copies  of  Minutes  recorded  by  the  Governor* 
general  and  by  Mr.  Bayley  and  Sir  Cnarles  Metcalfis,  on  a  consideration  of  the  despatch 
now  acknowledged. 

4.  The^  Governor-general's  Minute  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  scope  and  purport 
of  the  Resolution  passed  by  us  on  the  17th  February  1829,  it  appears  to  be  unnecessary  to 
trouble  your  Honourable  Court  with  any  detailed  explanation  on  that  point;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  b^iefits  which  England  and  India  would,  in 
our  judgment,  alike  derive  from  the  more  extensive  appUcation  of  the  skill,  enterprise  and 
capital  of  British  subjects,*  to  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  resources 
of  the  latter  country.  On  that  head  there  is,  we  ima^ne,  but  little  differ^ice  of  opinion; 
and  the  sentiments  entertained  by  us  are  fully  stated  m  the  papers,  of  which  copies  will 
iaccompany  this  despatch. 

5.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  that  part  of  your 
despatch  wherein  you  intimate  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  long  leases  on  an  assured  tenure 
for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  Afler  stating  the  circumstances  which  render  a  certain  length 
of  tenure  requisite  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  coffee,  you  observe  that  ^^  these  circum- 
stances do  not  exist  with  regard  to  indigo.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  (you  add)  is  annual, 
and  a  single  year,  or  at  most  a  few  years,  will  indemnify  the  cultivator  for  the  expense  ha 
has  incurred."  This  subject  you  will  find  particularly  noticed  in  the  13th  and  14th. 
paragraphs  of  the  Governor-general's  Minute,  to  which  we  bee  to  refer  you.  The  opini<m 
entertained  upon  it  by  those  connected  with  the  trade  is  strouj^Ty  expressed  in  the  Memorial 
which  led  to  our  Resolution  of  the  17th  February,  and  every  miormation  we  possess  induces 
the  belief  that  they  have  not  exaggerated  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  prohibitory  law.  The  notorious  fact  that  almost  all  the  European  planters  found  it 
necessary  to  rent  lands  in  the  name  of  their  servants,  subject  to  all  the  risks  and  embarraoa- 
ment  of  such  a  proceeding,  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  benefit  of  a  l^alized  oceu- 

Ccy.  The  imderstood  practice  of  establishments,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  persons 
a  in  the  country,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  trade  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  with  the  detailed  explanations  which 
your  Honourable  Court  can  readily  obtain  from  gentlemen  practically  conversant  with  the 
subject,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  oenefits  contemplated.  'Evecf 
magistrate  in  Bengal  can  attest  the  litigation  and  other  demoralizinjg  effects  which  hara 
frequently  resulted  from  the  competition  of  rival  factories ;  a  competition  which,  instead  of 
proving  mischievous  to  the  community,  and  often  ruinous  to  the  parties,  would  be  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  country  if  the  indigo  planters  were  generally  permitted  to  stipulate  tor  tM 
possession  and  usufruct  of  defined  fields ;  and  so  could  give  precision  to  their  contracts  witJx 
the  cultivators,  and  provide  the  means  of  promptly  enforcmg  their  fulfilment.  The  expe- 
rience of  your  Honourable  Court  in  regard  to  that  part  of  your  investment  which  is  proviaed 
by  advances,  will  afford  you  the  means  of  estimating  the  losses  and  difficulti^  to  which  an. 
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indigQ  planter  is  expoMd,  wiio  hts  to  trust  to  enga^anents  with  needy  and  improvident  ^. 

lyots  tor  the  produce  of  fiekb  mi  which  he  is  not  aUowed  to  have  any  legal  lien,  and  the  ^* 

rent  of  which  is  pajraUe  to  another,  under  the  ill-defined  relations  of  the  zemindarry  system*  ^^ 

And  where  the  native  zemincUus  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  speculation,  as  they  UTO  Lyer  mmi 

have  of  late  years  done  to  «ome  extent,  it  is  plain  that  the  European  is  placed  on  a  fiKidng  ^^^•^  Oov^ra- 

of  ffreat  disadvantage,  if  denied  the  best,  indeed  the  only  means  oy  which  he  can  effectually  ^Jj^qL^^  i^^q 

and  honestly  counteract  the  intrigue,  dnoanery  and  frawul  by  which,  in  the  present  state  of  ^^ 

inorals  in  the  bulk  of  the  native  community,  ie  must  expect  to  be  assailed.    Even  wkhout 

any  such  influence  or  temptaticHi  it  fipeauently  happens,  we  are  told,  that  the  ry<^  take 

Advances  firou  two  parties,  and  cultivate  for  neither :  and  the  outstanding  balances  bdongmg 

to  almost  every  fiebctory  that  b  exposed  to  sale  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  poof  that  large 

losses  are  cmstained  by  their  undertaking  what  they  can  not,  or  will  not,  liilfiL    It  is  not 

Mwely  necessary  to  suppose  the  exercise  of  any  improper  influoice,  in  oiti^  to  show  that 

the  planter  would  be  able  to  make  advances  with  much  increased  security,  if  standing 

towards^  the  cultivator  in  the  character  of  landlord,  possessing  a  well-defined  lien  on  tM 

articles  produced  with  his  capttaL    The  same  cause  would,  we  doubt  not,  greatly  amelioiBte 

the  condition  of  .the  ryots;  mr  if  the  planters  did  not  grossly  misiq)prehend  their  own  into* 

rests^  they  would  certaiidy,  we  conceive,  pursue  them  throu^  a  course  of  fair  dealing  and 

liberality,  since  no  one  can  l^tate  in  preferring  the  advantage  of  having  to  deal  on  terms 

of  mutuid  benefit,  with  comfortable  and  cheerful  people,  wsll  supjdied  with  agricultural 

stock,  and  joying  a  just  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  any  speculation  of  forcing,' 

through  the  employment  of  a  host  pf  native  savants,  a  dissatisfied  and  oe^arly  tenantry  to 

iulfil  the  stipulations  of  a  hard-driven  or  unequal  bargain ;  and  in  proportion  as  Europeans 

are  allowed  to  hold  lands  on  an  assured  tenure,  we  should  confidently  anticipate  a  gnuiual 

fise  in  the  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  the  more  adequate  miiq>ly  of 

Xultural  stock,  now  ^neraliy  obtained  by  the  ryots  at  a  ruinous  diar^  of  inteiest,  and 
but  scantily  supplied.  Further,  it  appears  to  us  that  nothing  could  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  gradual  relmquishment  of  the  system  of  advances,  under  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
paid  that  uie  cultivators  are  the  owners  of  any  of  the  produce  raised  by  them ;  a  system 
which  cannot  but  lead  te  improvidence,  carelessness  and  expense.  Now  this  end  will,  we 
think,  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  more  extensive  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  and 
their  desc^dants;  and  no  class  is  likely  to  benefit  more  than  the  ryots  by  the  increased 
vahie  and  certainty  which  will,  we  trust,  be  given  to  their  rights  and  interests  as  the  oocu- 
patimi  of  our  countrymen  is  extended. 

6.  Your  Honourable  Ckwrt  appear  to  doubt  whether,  in  so  far  as  conoems  indigo,  an  mt- 
proved  tillage  can  be  contemplated  from  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  to  the  occupancy  of 
bnd  by  Europeans.  We  understand,  however,  that  even  in  Bengal  many  intelligent  indivi'* 
duals  alieady  speculate  on  such  improvement.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  skill 
and  science  can  in  this  case  be  appHed  to  an  improvement  ot  the  process  of  culture  and 
dressing  land ;  but  there  a»e,  we  bdieve,  extensive  tracts,  now  of  little  value,  whidi  might 
probably  be  made  productive  by  irrigation,  or  by  the  admission  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
and  other  streams  when  loaded  with  alluvial  deposit ;  iand  in  Behar  and  the  Western  Pro^ 
vinces  it  is,  we  coiK^eive,  certain  that  planters  would  be  disposed  to  ensure  and  •extend  irri- 
by  a  coi»iderabIe  outlay  of  capitel,  if  vested  with  an  assured  tenure  under  a  kw^ 


7.  Your  HonouraMe  Court  will  best  be  able  to  judge  how  fiur  the  indigo  trade  of  Bei^l 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  other  oountnes.  To  whatever  extent,  and  in  wheit^ 
/ever  quarter  the  danger  may  exist,  it  is  plain  that  of  all  means  whidi  can  be  taken  for 
^erting  it,  the  best,  indeed  the  only  effectual  one,  must  be  sought  in  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  pro£iction.  The  high  prices  which  have  recently  prevailed,  however  advantageous  to 
fiodividuals,  have  been  consequently  regarded  by  us  with  some  anxiety :  the  evil  of  ov«r- 
production,  though  the  individual  loss  is  c«f  course  to  be  d^recated,  may  safely  be  left  to 
work  its  own  cure.  But  in  a  commercial  view  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  to 
lose  this  great  staple ;  and  if  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
competition,  which  some  intelligent  gentlemen  have  expressed,  we  can  oonceiye  nothing  more 
mortifying  and  discreditable  to  the  administration  of  this  country  than  to  discover,  possibly 
too  late  for  remedy,  that,  yielding  to  speculative  fears,  they  had  fostered  the  trade  of  our 
rivals  by  withholding  fi^m  our  countrymen  the  &cilities  which  they  required  in  order  to 
preserve  this  important  branch  of  national  commerce.  We  shall  most  deeply  therefore 
hment  if  it  shall  appear  to  your  Honourable  Court  (contmry  to  our  hope  and  trust)  that 
jNtramouiit  considerations  require  you  to  deny  to  the  Brit^  settlers  those  privileges  in 
regard  to  the  occupancy  of  land  by  which  they  expect  permanently  and  unobjectionably  to 
diminish  the  expaises  at  which  the  indigo  of  Bengal  and  its  dqpendait  provinces  is  now 

produced.  -,    .    .        i. 

e.  We  shall  not  further  dwell  on  the  advantages  likely  to  follow  the  freer  admission  of 
^Europeans  to  the  possession  of  landed  property ;  as  already  observed,  they  are,  we  im^ine, 
generally  admHted.  The  question  how  fer  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the 
fWTpose  of  securing  the  ccmtemplated  benefite  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  risk  of 
preponderating  evils  is  one  upon  which  a  greater  diversity  of  sentiment  may  be  expected  to 
exist.  On  that  question,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  submit  some  remarks, 
m  addition  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  Minutes  now  and  fonnerly  transmitted 
to  you. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  (at  least  of 
Jthose  districts  in  which  Europeans  are  at  all  likely  to  settle)  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
prohibitory  rules  were  first  adopted-    In  the  piovmces  o£  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  a  large 
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"""""""""       |>Qrtioa  of  the  zemindaries  formerly  held  or  managed  by  na^iyes,  has,  you  are  aware,  been. 
V«  transferred,  by  public  or  privfite  sale,  to  persons  having  no  hereditary  connexion  with  the 

tracts  of  which  they  have  so  acquired  the  property  or  management.    Of  the  purchasers 

SettleiDeBt  of  .  many  are  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  or  whose  &miUes  acquired  wealth,  either  by  com- 
Earopeans  in  India,  mercial  speculations,  conducted  in  close  communication  with  Europeans,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  under  European  superiors.  The  habits  and  notions  of  such  men  are  neces^ 
sarily  very  different  from  those  of  the  persons  whose  tenures  they  have  acquired.  Several 
of  them  are  well  acquainted  with  our  lan^c^e ;  all  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  our 
government;  and  the  progress  of  education  which,  you  are  aware,  has  been  singularly 
rapid  among  the  Hindoo  youth  of  Calcutta,  will  every  day  tend  to  create  a  community  cS 
sentiment  between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  to  remove  impediments  to  tbrir  free 
intercourse.  Already,  indeed,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are  instances  of  the  employmairt 
by  native  zemindars  of  European  gentiemen  in  the  superintendence  of  indiffo  fkctoriei 
established  on  their  estates.  Generally,  too,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  our  old  provinces 
the  people  have  now  long  been  accustomed  to  a  plan  of  government,  according  to  wliidi 
every  situation  of  importance  and  hieh  emolument  is  vested  in  European  officers,  while  the 
subordinate  offices  are  generally  held  by  men  of  their  selection,  guided  by  their  instraetioi^ 
and  example,  or  trained  in  the  execution  of  laws  wholly  of  our  enactment  The  inteirference 
of  the  European  functionaries  (direct  or  indirect)  pervades  every  comer  of  their  dis  tridB 
The  character  of  the  functions  which  they  are  r^uired  to  discharge,  whether  as  judges 
and  magistrates  in  crowded  cutcherries,  or  as  collectors  entering  into  detailed  inquiries  as  to 
the  minutest  particulars  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  is  equally  calculated  to  do 
away  that  strangeness  with  which  in  new  countries  the  Asiatic  must  necessarily  r^^ard  the 
European.  Our  native  officers  are  the  creatures  of  our  will.  In  many  districts,  too,  the 
British  settiers  are  already  numerous.  Howsoever  multipUed,  their  residence  could  no  kmger 
occasion  the  fears  and  jealousies  that  might  be  supposed  to  follow  tiie  introduction  of  &  race 
of  strangers,  even  if  the  system  of  our  Government,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  pre- 
scribed For  its  officers,  had  not  operated  to  accustom  the  community  to  the  European 
character.  In  so  far  as  these  observations  are  appUcable,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  there  is 
little  room  for  the  apprehensions  that  mi^ht  be  entertained  if  it  were  proposed  suddenly  to 
introduce  a  body  of  British  adventurers  mto  countries  recentiy  conquered  or  acquired,  and 
still  possessed  by  natives  of  influence  and  rank,  reared  under  the  despotic  government  of 
Indian  rulers. 

10.  Even  less  reasonable  do  we  consider  the  supposition  that  the  possession  of  lands 

would  be  acquired  by  Europeans  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  disturbances.     Of  all 

property  it  is  the  least  likely  to  be  wrongfully  taken  fix)m  its  owner,  excepting  through  the 

operation  of  bad  laws,  or  laws  badly  administered;  and  as  the  eyes  of  Government,  of  its 

magistrates,  and  of  the  community,  would  be  specially  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Euro* 

pean  settiers,  they  are  of  all  classes  the  least  likely  to  be  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  which 

must  cover  usurpations  resulting  from  such  a  cause.     Public  sales  in  liquidation  of  arrears 

of  revenue  are  in  the  Lower  Provinces  now  rare,  though  numerous  estates  are  advertised.    The 

rules  under  which  they  are  conducted  are  such  as  afford  every  reasonable  security  against 

abuse ;  and  any  abuse  practised  by  or  in  favour  of  an  European  would  be  much  more  easily 

detected  than  malpractices  to  which  natives  alone  were  parties ;  since  of  the  latter,  generally 

speaking,  our  European  functionaries  can  know  littie  but  the  name.     In  the  Western  Pro- 

vmces  sales  for  arrears  are  now  happily  almost  unknown.     None  are  made  without  the 

express  sanction  of  Government ;  ana  the  errors  and  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  rights 

and  interests  of  the  several  classes  connected  with  the  land,  to  which  mainly  are  to  be 

ascribed  the  extensive  aUenations  of  property  that  occurred  in  several  of  those  provinces,  iwe, 

we  trust,  in  a  great  measure  corrected.     It  does  not  consequently  appear  to  us  that  any 

argument  against  encouraging  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  interior,  by  granting  to  Ihem  the 

pnvilege  of  holding  landed  property,  can  be  drawn  from  the  unhappy  prevalence  of  sales  in 

former  periods ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  we  see  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  institutions 

have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  that  our  native  officers  have 

oppressed  or  defrauded  them,  the  stronger  is  our  persuasion  of  the  advants^es  of  granting 

the  privilege  in  question  to  our  countrymen,  because  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number 

of  tnem  in  the  interior  of  the  districts  must  tend  essentially  to  secure  for  our  judges  and 

collectors  (if  not  wilfully  blind)  that  information,  to  the  want  of  which  past  failures  must 

chiefly  be  ascribed. 

11.  We  freely  admit,  that  m  proportion  as  European  settlers  multiply,  the  necessity  of 
modifying  the  law  relative  to  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  will  be  more 
urgently  felt;  but  the  changes  which  the  utmost  conceivable  increase  in  their  numbers 
would  render  necessary  may,  we  conceive,  be  easily  made  without  any  essential  alteration 
in  the  general  system  established  for  the  administration  of  affairs.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
have  occasion  at  an  early  period  again  to  address  you.  In  the  mean  time  it  cannot,  we 
conceive,  be  necessary  to  use  any  laboured  argument  to  satisfy  your  Honourable  Court  that, 
with  suitable  laws,  the  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company  will,  under  your  directions  and 
control,  be  found  abundantly  competent  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  ease,  consistently  with 
the  best  interests  of  England  and  of  India.  To  imagme  that  the  European  settiers  will 
violently  invade  the  rights  and  disturb  the  possession  of  the  natives  in  the  toce  of  established 
law,  would  be  to  admit  a  supposition  equally  discreditable  to  your  Government  and  remote 
from  probability.  So  far  indeed  from  expecting  that  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  the  prir 
vilege  of  purchasing  and  holding  landed  property  will  prove  injurious  to  the  several  classes 
connected  with  the  hind,  we  should  confidently  antidpate  that  the  latter  will  gain  decidedly 
and  in  proportion  as  the  competition  extends^  since  every  thing  by  which  the  land  can  be 
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Kodered  more  productive,  or  by  which  the  demand  for  it  is  enlareed,  must  be  advantageous  ^ 

to  the  owners  of  it ;  and  of  land  already  ovened  and  occupied,  the  European  speculators  must 

seek  to  acquire  the  possession  by  offering  to  those  who  now  possess  it  advantages  beyond  what  .     .  Letter  from 

they  at  present  enjoy,  while  their  extensive  acquisition  of  it,  under  the  rules  that  have  been  ^^Lj  Govern- 

prescribed  (and  independently  of  those  rules),  will,  we  conceive,  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  ^^^ 

ascertainment,  and  consequeifit  security,  of  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  ryots,  and  of  all  ^  January  1830I 

classes  connected  with  the  land. 

12.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  power  and  influence  of  a  landlord  are  liable  to  be  abused,  we 
must  of  course  admit  the  truth ;  but  we  would  submit,  that  in  proportion  as  landlords  are 
enlightened  and  capable  of  fully  understanding  and  steadily  pursuing  their  true  interests,  in 
the' same  proportion  may  it  be  expected  that  their  conduct  will  be  distinguished  by  kindness 
and  moderation  towards  their  tenants.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  an  European 
possessing  lands  has  been  complained  against  by  those  holding  under  him  (the  affrays  and 
utigation  that  are  complained  of  have  arisen  chiefly  out  of  causes  which  a  legalized  occu- 
pancy of  land  would  obviate).  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  instances  are  not  unfrequent  in 
vi^ch  the  tenantry  of  a  village  have  in  a  body  requested  that  the  planter  with  whom  they 
had  dealing  would  take  the  fiaurm  of  it;  and  knowing,  as  your  Honourable  Court  well  does, 
the  cjf^resion  often  practised  by  the  native  zemindars  and  renters,  and  still  more  by  their 
omlah,  when  the  hereditary  manager  is,  as  they  too  often  are,  imbecile  or  profligate,  we  dp 
not  surely  ask  too  much  for  our  countrymen  wnen  we  would  have  it  believed  that,  by  their 
admistton  to  the  privilege  of  holding  land,  the  agricultural  classes  would  generally  be 
gainers. 

18.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  Western  Provinces,  a  careful 
advertence  must  be  had,  in  all  iprangements  relating  to  landed  property,  to  the  peculiar  local 
mhts  and  customs  connected  with  the  law  of  succession,  vicinage,  and  the  usages  of  the  several 
▼mage  communities.  All  such  laws  and  usages  it  is  one  main  object  of  the  settlement  now  in 
progress  to  ascertain  and  record,  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  census  and  a  field  measurement. 
The  result  will,  we  trust,  be  such  as  to  enable  our  officers  distinctly  to  comurehend  and 
maintain  all  the  rights  which  the  people  possess  or  justly  claim ;  and  possioly  in  some 
casei  they  may  prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  the  possession  of 
any  beneficial  mterest  in  the  soil :  in  such  cases  of  course  the  pnvileges  we  have  proposed 
to  grant  would  be  inoperative.  In  others,  again,  the  interest  which  a  stranger  can  acquire 
fixMoa  the  actual  occupant,  or  from  the  renter,  will  be  variously  modified  by  the  rights  belong- 
ii^  to  other  individuals  or  to  the  community.  But  all  such  considerations  equally  apply  to 
Christians  bom  in  the  country,  to  Moslems  in  their  relation  to  Hindoos,  and  to  the  different 
castes,  tribes  and  families  of  Hindoos  in  relation  to  each  other;  and  as  a  considerable  number 
of  vill^es  in  the  Western  Provinces  are  already  held  by  gentlemen  bom  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  will  be  found  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europeans,  though  few.  of  those  probably  will  desire  to  settle  in  the  remoter 
districts. 

14.  In  the  case  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  the  misuse  of  that  superior 
vigour  of  character  and  influence  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  British  character, 
unless  we  admit  the  supposition  of  a  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  laws,  inconsistent  with  all  security  for  the  persons  and  properties  of  the 
people.  In  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry,  not  affected  by  special  restrictive  laws,, 
we  find  the  natives  and  Europeans  pursuing  their  several  interests  without  anything  like 
hostile  collision;  and  if  in  such  pursuits  as  require  superior  science,  energy  or  credit,  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  it  is  an  adfvantage  feirly  won  by  the  superior  know- 
ledge and  the  higher  morals  that  distinguish  our  country.  This  CTOund  of  distinction  will, 
we  tmst,  gradually  be  narrowed,  and  at  length  disappear ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natives  of  India  have  many  peculiarities  which  Europeans  can  never  be  expected  to  acquire, 
and  which  in  several  lines  of  life  already  eive  them  the  advantage  in  a  competition  with  the 
latter.  Already,  too,  landed  property  bears  a  high  value  in  the  market;  instances,  we 
understand,  not  being  wanting  of^  sales  to  natives  at  20  years'  purchase  of  the  net  rent. 
Excepting,  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  an  European  may  see  clearly  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing some  essential  improvement,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  such  extensive  gains  as  will 
tempt  to  wild  speculation.  In  proportion  as  the  country  improves  and  wealth  accumulates, 
tiie  value  of  Janet  must  be  expected  to  rise,  especially  if,  by  an  improved  administration  of 
the  law,  all  classes  shall  be  better  maintained  in  the  possession  of  their  just  rights,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  the  natives  of  the  country  may  before 
long  be  expected  to  emulate  their  European  neighbours  in  all  improvements  introduced  by 
them,  especially  in  agriculture.  Supposing,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  large 
increase  of  European  settlers  would  be  disadvantageous,  there  is,  we  conceive,  no  reason- 
able ground  for  the  notion  that  if  the  land  be  freely  openeii  to  their  speculations,  a  crowd 
of  adventurers  of  that  class  will  resort  to  this  country.  And  satisfied  as  we  are  that  the 
best  interests  of  England  and  India  will  be  promoted  by  the  free  admission  to  the  latter 
of  European  industry  and  enterprise,  our  persuasion  is  scarcely  less  strong,  that  with  every 
possible  encouragement,  the  settlement  of  our  countrymen  will  fall  far  short  of  the  number 
which  is  to  be  desired,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
to  the  good  order  of  the  country,  to  the  prompt,  cheap  and  equal  administration  of  good 
law,  to  the  improvement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  morals,  or  to  the  strength  and 
security  of  our  power. 

15.  With  the  sentiments  above  stated,  and  those  more  fully  explained  in  our  several 

Minutes,  we  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  your  Honourable  Court  and  His  Majesty's 
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^_        '        Government  will  see  reason  to  relax  the  restrictions  you  have  judged  it  necessary  to  impose 
^*  on  the  admission  of  Europeans  to  the  privileges  of  nolding  laiided  property. 

16.  We  do  not  understand  the  orders  now  under  consideraticm  to  have  any  reference  to 
Setttemeam  ^^  unoccupied  forests  and  islands  of  the  Sunderbunds,  on  the  subject  of  which  we  shall  4a 
J!*iiropeaiiB  m  India,  ^m-g^jy^  ^^  honour  of  reporting  separately.  You  may  of  course  rely  upon  our  r^ulating 
our  future  conduct  in  regard  to  all  other  pe^  of  the  counlary  by  the  mstructions  you  have 
now  given  to  nis ;  and  much  as  we  must  lament  your  disapprobation  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  usy  we  have  satisfieustion  in  stating  that  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  is  ccmu- 
mitted  by  any  actual  engagements  umer  the  proceeding  disapproved  by  you,  is  altogette 
inconskierable. 


(48.)  Minate  of 
Governor-general ; 
8  December  1829. 


18  Feb.  1829. 
3  June  1829. 


(48.)— MINUTE  of  the  Govemor^eneral,  dated  8th  December  1829. 

I  AM  desirous  of  recording  some  observations  on  the  despatch  which  we  have  lately 
received  from  the  Honourable  Court,  regarding  the  Resolution  passed  on  the  17th  February 
lasty  by  which  certain  facilities  conceded  to  Europeans  in  regard  to  holdmg  leases  for  coflee 
plantations,  under  a  Resolution  passed  by  Government  in  May  1824,  were,  with  somewhat 
modified  conditions,  extended  to  lands  held  for  the  culture  of  ind^  and  other  products. 
But  first  it  may  be  right  briefly  to  notice  the  causes  which  prevented  an  earlier  communi- 
cation than  was  made  to  the  Honourable  Court. 

2.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Board,  that  when  on  the  17th  of  February  we 
unanimously^  agreed  to  comply  vnith  the  request  made  to  us  by  the  merchants^  it  was  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  the  measure  would  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  home  autkoiitieg. 
Their  a{H)roval  of  the  Resolution  of  May  1824»  and  of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to 
Saugor  island,  their  understood  sentiments  as  to  the  vast  importanoe  of  rendering  India  ai 
far  as  possible  the  source  of  supplying  the  articles  for  which  England  is  mainly  depeodeit 
on  foreign  countries,  which  have  since  been  so  fully  explained  in  their  commercial  despatobes 
to  this  presidency  and  to  Bombay,  left  oa  my  mind  no  doubt  as  to  die  point.  Prior  to  mj 
assuming  chaise  of  the  government,  the  above-mentioned  Rescdution  nad  been  in.  certaia 
cases  extended  to  lands  required  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  cottcm,  as  reported  to  tht 
Honourable  Court  in  a  despatch  dated  the  26th  Jime  1828 ;  cmd,  as  I  shall  heroafier  more  par-' 
ticularly  notice,  the  recession  of  the  19th  and  two  following  clauses  did  not  ajqtear  to  nie  to 
involve  any  important  consequences.  Although,  therefore,  I  must  now  r^ret  that  a  copy 
of  our  Resolution  of  the  17th  February  last  was  not  transmitted  home  immediately  on  its 
being  recorded,  and  I  propose  that  it  be  hereafter  a  standing  rule  separately  to  address  tha 
Honourable  Court  in  all  smiilar  cases  without  any  delay,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time 
to  issue  special  directions  on  the  subject.  And  oir  Charles  Metcalfe  having  in  his  Mkmto 
of  the  19th  February  entered  on  the  general  question  of  the  settlement  of  British  subjecCt 
in  the  interior,  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  placing  upon  record,  with  that  paper,  an  exposi* 
tion  of  my  own  views  upon  so  important  a  subject;  this  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  vrith  the^ 
care  and  deliberation  which  the  matter  called  for,  before  the  date  of  my  Minute  of  the  dOdi 
May,  having  intermediately  proceeded  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  I  was  of  course  anxious  that 
those  Minutes  should  reach  the  Honourable  Court  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  ksa 
my  wish  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Bayley ;  and 
as  I  understood  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  to  be  favourable  to  the  measure  advocated 
by  myself  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  although  he  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  law, 
and  the  strength  of  our  judicial  establishments,  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  would  arise  (Hit 
of  its  adoption,  I  further  wished  that  if  possible  we  should  at  the  same  time  lay  before  the 
Honourable  Court  the  result  of  the  deliberations  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged  in  communication  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

8.  Finding  that  indisposition  and  the  pressure  of  other  business  prevented  Mr.  Bayley 
from  fulfilling  his  intention  as  soon  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  the  discussion  with  tl^ 
Supreme  Court  was  also  likely  to  be  protracted  for  some  time,  I  directed  the  secretary  to  for- 
ward the  papers  already  on  record  to  the  secretary  to  the  India  House ;  this  I  find  was  done 
on  the  1st  September  last. 

4.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Honourable  Court  have  attached  greater  importance  than  a 
practical  consideration  of  them  requires,  to  the  modifications  made  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
7th  May  1824,  which  they  entirely  approve  in  its  application  to  coflFee  land,  and  the  exten*^ 
sion  of  which  they  have  now  authorized. 

5.  As  I  have  already  observed,  that  Resolution  had  been  extended  by  my  predecessors  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane ;  and  from  the  papers  forwarded  to  them  on  the 
1st  September  last,  the  Honourable  Court  will  perceive  that  all  tiie  most  important  rules  and 
conditions  laid  down  in  it  have  been  maintained.  The  licence  to  hold  land  is  still  confined  to 
persons  duly  licensed  as  to  residence.  In  each  case  a  special  application  is  to  be  made  to 
Government.  The  land  to  be  held  is  in  each  case  to  be  specifically  defined ;  all  rights  attach- 
ing to  it  are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded  ;  all  disputes  are  to  be  settled, 
and  the  European  planter  is  still,  as  before,  to  be  subject  to  the  award  of  the  revenue  autho- 
rities. The  tenure  is  still  one  of  leasehold  only :  as  to  the  period  of  the  leases  no  new 
Regulation  has  been  passed ;  and  the  Court  having  approved  of  the  Ucence  given  to  Messrs. 
Laruletta  and  Gordon,  whose  leases  were  stated  to  be  for  99  years,  no  objection  on  that 
score  was  anticipated. 

6.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  19th  clause  of  the  Resolution  appeared  to  Government  to  be 
needlessly  harsh,  and  indeed  altogether  unnecessary.     It  was  calculated  to  deter  persona  the 
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best  intenticHied  from  ayailing  themseheg  of  the  Resolntion^  and  therefore  practically  to  «> 

'  nullify  it.     It  was  fatal  to  the  expectation  of  any  improvement  requiring  a  ooiMiderable  ^* 

outlay;  and  the  Oovemment  haTin^  still  the  power  of  orderii^  the  planter  to  the  Presidency,  .  ^    %t\    1  ^f 
or,  if  necessary,  removing  him  from  the  country,  and  of  preventing  any  other  European  from  p  ?  pf      7^?^^^ 
undertaking  the  local  Bmnagement,.to  whom  there  might  be  valid  objections,  the  penalty  of  g  Decemb^MiSaQ* 
ft  forced  «ue>  excepting  in  liquidation  of  demands  against  the  planter,  seemed  to  be  quite  ^* 

uncalled  for. 

7.  The  80th  rule  appears  to  me  to  be  very  unimportant  when  considered  as  a  check  on 
the  Eur(^)ean  leaseholder ;  though  in  as  fer  as  it  gives  a  general  discretion  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  which  mi^ht  even  be  carried  the  length  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of  leases 
-applied  for,  its  provisions  were  such  as  woulfi  naturally  be  objected  to.  The  requisition  of 
security  beyona  that  which  the  tenure  itself  presented  was  not  intended  to  be  g^eral,  and 
cannot  indeed,  I  conceive,  be  necessary,  wha!i  the  power  of  sale  in  the  execution  of  any 
award  under  the  previous  rules,  and  of  cancellic^  the  licence  to  reside,  still  exists,  and  since 
no  transfer  of  the  lease  can  take  place  without  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  to  be  transferred 
first  obtaining  such  local  licences. 

8.  The  21st  rule  could  scarcely  be  applied  under  a  Resolution  of  the  character  of  that 
of  the  17th  February,  haviog  reterence  particularly  to  lands  leased  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  single  article. 

9.  But  though  the  19th,  20th  and  2l8t  rules  were  cancelled,  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see 
how  the  inference  which  the  Honourable  Court  have  drawn  therefrom,  can  be  supported. 
The  permission  which  the  Government  proposed  to  give  to  Europeans  to  hold  leases,  is  con- 
<liti(»ial  upon  the  fulfilment  by  the  applicant  of  all  the  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the 
Resolution,  by  the  13th  clause  of  which  all  proceedings  held  by  the  local  revenue  officers 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  who  are  omy  authorized  to  confirm  the  arrange- 
ment if  all  claims  have  been  duly  attended  to  and  properly  adjusted.  It  follows  of  course, 
that  where  the  requisite  stipulations  had  not  been  nilfilled,  the  Board  would  report  to 
<jovemmetit,  and  tne  permission  granted  to  an  individual  woiUd,  in  the  event  of  the  fiulure 
lying  with  him,  be  cancelled. 

10.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  stated  in  my  former  Minute,  the  immediate  purpose  of 
Government  was  merely  to  enlai^  the  operation  of  certain  rules  already  in  force,  and  the 
effect  of  its  determination  could  only  be  to  permit  that  which  is  now  done  covertly,  to  be 
done  openly. 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  forms  to  be  observed,  the  imderstood  sentiments  of  the  Euro- 
peans most  immediately  concerned,  and  the  known  aversion  of  natives  to  any  minute  scrutiny 
Dy  public  officers,  it  appeared  to  be  certain,  that  however  ultimately  benencial,  the  measure 
would  not  come  into  extensive  operation  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  an^  the  sanction  given  by 
the  Court  to  the  arrangements  aaopted  for  the  clearing  of  Sau^or  Island,  their  full  approval 
of  the  Resolution  of  May  1824,  smd  the  instructions  given  by  them  to  the  Bombay  Govem- 
m,eat,  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  meeting  with  their  concurrence^ 

12.  This  last  hope  has  indeed  been  disappointed,  but  the  anticipations  of  Government  in 
Tespect  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  Resolution  would  be  called  into  operation,  have 
been  more  than  realized.  Six  applications  only  have  been  received,  of  which  five  have  been 
complied  with,  and  one  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  applicant  bcwg  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  permanent  and  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  The  whole  extent  of  land  comprised  in 
three  of  the  five  applications  is  15,000  begahs. 

18.  The  remarks  of  the  Honourable  Court  relative  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
coffee  cultivation,  are  in  the  main  just ;  but  it  is  certain  that  several  other  articles  require 
at  least  in  an  equal  degree  the  security  of  an  assured  t«iure  and  long  leases.  For  the  pre^ 
paration  of  conee  no  expensive  buildmgs  or  apparatus  are  required ;  the  berry  may,  I  ima- 
gine, be  dried  on  mats,  and  a  moderate^sized  godown  would  hold  a  large  cargo.  Wh^i 
mthered,  it  may  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  without  being  injured ;  so  that  once 
fairly  introduced,  the  article  might  probably  be  produced  in  spots  of  land  scattered  through 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  factory,  and  left  to  the  care  and  ownership  of  the  native. 
With  indigo  and  sugar  the  case  is  different.  For  indigo  a  considerable  outlav  is  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  vats  and  requisite  buildings ;  stul  more  expensive  machinery  may  in 
all  likelihood  be  required  for  sugar.  The  indigo  weed  will  not  heeix  "carriage  of  many  hours 
without  injury,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  conveying  so  bulky  an  article;  the  same 
observation  is  in  its dcCTee applicable  to  sugar;  and  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  articles,  tobacco, 
silk  and  cotton,  and  oUiers  to  which  it  is  not  applicable,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  how  essen- 
tially economy  and  efficiency  of  superintendence  (always  a  heavy  item  here)  must  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  distance  of  the  places  of  growth  fi*om  each  other  or  fi-om  the  residence  of 
the  Buperintendant. 

14.  I  need  not  state  how  little,  in  estimating  the  advantage  of  long  leases,  we  can  refer 
solely  to  the  particular  crops  intended  to  be  raised,  nor  need  1  specify  the  various  improve- 
ments necessary  alike  to  every  branch  of  agriculture,  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  per- 
sons possessing  an  assured  tenure.  But  in  respect  to  indigo,  I  must  observe,  that  fi'om  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  that 
many  if  not  all  of  the  evils  complained  of,  as  incident  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  have 
their  origin  in  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  possessed  by  the  planters ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  founa  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  enabled  to  hold  lands  (though  under  the 
disadvantage  of  doing  so  in  fictitious  names),  the  disorders  to  which  the  Honourable  Court 
have  adverted  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  To  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  more  particularly  when  the  returns  that  have  been  called  for  firom  the  several  magis- 
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-y  .  irates  in  the  Judicial  department  are  complete^  and  I  shall  not  now  enter  farther  on  th^ 

^'  discussion. 

S  ttl  f  ^^'  ^^  ^®  general  question  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  European 

£unH>es^ln  Ind'a   ^^^  ^^^  capital  in  the  production  of  articles  calumniated  for  die  home  market,  I  have  already 

*^  .  '  '.  stated  my  opinion  in  my  former  Minute ;  I  need  not  therefore  repeat  the  arguments  there 

stated,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  discussion  to  which  I  am  desirous 

here  to  advert. 

16.  The  objections  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
orimnally  urged,  and  justly  urged,  under  circumstances  very  different  from  what  now  exist; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  intercourse  extensively  would  have  been  offensive  to 
most  of  the  natives  of  rank  and  influence  whom  we  found  in  the  country  on  first  acquirii^ 
it.  Even  the  natives  whom  we  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  country  required  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  our  habits  and  mode  of  acting. 

17.  A  great  change,  however,  has  now  taken  place,  at  least  in  this  part  of  India.  Here, 
excepting  in  rare  cases  and  in  tracts  Ukely  to  be  the  seat  of  European  speculatioii,  we  no 
longer  employ  in  the  public  service  natives  of  rank  and  influence  derived  from  precedii^ 
rulers ;  we  have  long  intermeddled  in  all  the  minutiae  of  judicial  and  revenue  manage* 
ment  affecting  the  persons  and  property  of  our  subjects ;  the  orient  generation  have  ^own 
up  under  and  are  accustomed  to  us ;  many  indeed  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  are 
of  our  own  creation,  and  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  general  habits  and  character 
of  Europeans  to  benefit  instead  of  suffering  by  the  intercourse. 

18.  It  would  surely  be  very  illogical  to  apply  to  such  a  state  of  thin^  arguments  derived 
.    fi-om  the  structure  of  society  and  of  government  that  existed  under  native  rulers,  and  which 

for  a  time  survived  their  fall. 

19.  Further,  I  would  observe,  that  of  all  places  in  India,  Bengal,  independently  of  its 
having  been  the  longest  subjected  to  a  regular  English  government,  presents  the  least  pos- 
sible ground  of  apprehension  from  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  whether  we  look  to  the 
character  of  the  inhaoitants  or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

20.  Lastly,  I  would  remark,  that  if  the  authorities  in  England  entertain  any  alarm  lest 
Europeans  should  be  induced  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  resort  to  India,  and  to  settle 
in  the  interior  on  the  mere  speculation  of  holding  land  with  a  view  to  the  profits  of  rent,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction  that  such  alarm  is  wholly  ^oundless.  llie 
European  capitalist  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  find  his  advantage  in  India  m  the  production 
of  articles  for  the  home  market,  or  in  affecting  some  great  improvement,  which  accomplished, 
he  will  rarely  find  any  advantage  in  retaimng  land  merely  for  its  rent.  Such  indeed  is  the 
value  which  I  am  given  to  understand  natives  set  upon  land,  that  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  buy  out  all  Europeans  holding  tenures  in  which  some  great  im- 
provement had  not  been  made,  or  which  were  not  held  in  connection  with  some  valuable 
mercantile  concern. 

(signed)        W.  C.  Bentimch. 


(49).— MINUTE  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe^  dated  13th  December  1829. 

(49.)  Minute  of  I  concur  generally  in  the  Governor-general's  remarks  on  the  recent  orders  from  the 

Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe;  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  r^arding  t^ie  encouragement  offered  to  Europeans  by 
13  DecemberiSag.  the  (Government  for  their  settlement  in  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  India ;  and  I  have  (mly  to  add  the  expression  of  my  deep  regret  at  the  resolution  of 
the  Honourable  Court  to  obstruct  the  establishment  of  Europeans  in  the  possession  of  lands 
lawfully  acquired,  as  I  thoroughly  believe  that  their  unrestricted  estabhshment  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  necessary  for  the  fiiture  security  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

(signed)        C.  T.  Metcalfe. 


(50.)— MINUTE  of  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  dated  31st  December  1829. 

tepO  Minute  of  I  beoret  that  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  should  have  seen  reason  to  disapprove 

Mr.  Bayley ;  31  the  measure  adopted  by  this  Government  in  February  las^  for  permitting  Europeans  to  hold 
£>ecember  1829.  Iwids  on  lease  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  other  articles.  The  rules  and  restrictions 
with  which  that  measure  was  accompamed,  did  not  indeed  correspond  in  all  respects  with 
those  prescribed  in  the  former  Resolution  of  May  1824 ;  but  I  concur  with  the  Governor- 
general  in  opinion,  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  modifications  than  they 
deserve,  ana  that  the  rules  which  were  retained,  provided  all  the  securities  which  were 
necessary. 

2.  In  truth  the  remaining  restrictions  were  abundantly  embarrassing,  and  involved  so 
much  previous  inquiry  and  me  adjustment  of  so  many  minute  interests,  that  the  intended 
indulgence  of  Government  would  nave  been  called  into  operation  very  gradually  and  less 
frequently  than  was  to  be  desired. 

3.  But  anxious  as  I  am  that  much  '^greater  facilities  should  be  granted  with  the  object  of 
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encouraging  European  British  gubjecta  to  invest  their  capital  and  employ  their  skill  in  im-  '  ^ 

proving  the  products  of  India^  I  still  feel  that  imder  the  present  state  of  our  laws  of  judicial  ^» 

institutions,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  extensive  landed  property  in  the  interior  . 
of  the  country,  except  upcm  conditions  correspondmg  with  those  which  were  retained  in  the  v5^)  Minute  of 
Eesohition  of  Government  of  February  last.  g^     CVsa^ 

Whenever  the  British  Legislature  shall  see  fit  to  declare  that  all  perspns,  Eur<^)ean  or  *^^®"*^'*  ^  9* 
native,  residing  in  the  interior  of  our  provinces  in  India,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations and  to  the  same  local  tribunals,  civil  and  criminal ;  and  shall,  by  the  delegation  of 
wiffieient  powers  for  that  purpose,  enable  the  British  Government  in  India  to  modify  and 
improve  our  judicial  institutions  to  the  extent  which  m^  from  time  to  time  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  from  that  moment  the  unrestricted  admission  of  European  British  subjects,  and  the 
free  permission  to  acquire  and  hold  landed  property  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  natives  of 
India,  may  be  conceded,  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  the  most  important  bene- 
fits to  India  as  well  as  to  Grreat  Britain. 

Even  with  the  limited  powers  now  possessed  by  our  local  tribunals  to  prevent  or  punish 
ofiences  on  the  jwirt  of  European  British  subjects,  and  with  the  obvious  disadvanlages  which 
result  from  a  divided  jurisdiction,  and  firom  restrictions  which  go  to  encourage  acts  of  fraud 
and  violence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  solid  benefits  nave  resulted  and  continue  to 
result  from  the  residence  and  employment  of  European  British  subjects  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  have  in  practice  been  of  much  les^ 
importance  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  The  measures  sanctioned  by  Government 
in  the  Resolution  of  February  last,  would  have  operated,  gradually  but  certainfyi  to  diminish 
those  inconveniences,  and  to  extend  and  augment  those  benefits. 

Concurring  generally  in  the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Right  honour- 
able the  Governor-general  and  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  regard  to  the  great  moral  and  poli- 
tical advanta^  to  be  anticipated  from  the  extensive  employment  of  British  skill  and 
capital  in  India;  I  will  only  say,  that  this  object  may,  in  my  jud^ent,  be  safely  accom- 
plished without  injustice  or  injury  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  without  exciting  dissatis- 
faction on  their  part,  provided  always  that  the  European  British  resident  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  amenaole  to  the  same  tribunals  as  the  native,  and  that  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment be  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to  modify  and  improve  our  laws  and  judicial  institu- 
tions to  the  full  extent  which  circumstances  may  render  desirable. 

(signed)        TT.  B.  Bayley^ 

<61.)— Extract  LETTER  firom  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council     (S^O  letter  to 
at  Bengal  (Revenue  Department),  dated  the  6th  April  1831.  Bengd  Govcrn- 

Occupation  of  Lands  by  Europeans.  Para.  1.  We  shall  now  reply  to  your  letter  1831. 

Government  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  dated  1st  January  1830. 
long  leases  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  2.  We  have  given  to  this  letter  and  its 
Europeans  renting  lands  in  the  names  of  tiieir  accompanying  documents  that  attention  which 
servants,  diminish  Utigation,  improve  the  con-  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  but, 
dition  of  the  ryot,  enhance  the  value  of  land,  on  consideration,  we  are  not  disposed  to  sug- 
8upeTsede  the  system  of  advances,  bringwastes  gest  any  other  course  than  that  which  we 
wider  culture,  keep  down  prices,  avert  the  communicated  to  you  in  our  despatch  dated 
evils  of  foreign  competition,  and  preserve  the  the  8th  July  1829 ;  you  will  therefore  con- 
indigo  trade  to  India.  Government  anticipate  tinue  to  act  impUciUy  on  the  instructions 
no  evils  from  the  free  resort  of  Europeans  to  therein  conveyed. 
India,  on  the  following  grounds :  that  their 

being  under  the  eye  of  Government  is  a  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct ;  that  education  i» 
prc^ressive ;  that  European  agency  already  exists  to  a  great  extent ;  that  no  complaints 
nave  reached  Government  of  the  conduct  of^European  holders ;  and  because  of  the  superior 
knowledge,  and  "  the  higher  morals  that  distinguish  our  countrymen."  If  a  free  resort  to 
India  were  allowed,  Government  think  there  would  rather  be  a  deficiency  than  a  redundancy 
of  European  settlers.  On  all  these  grounds,  Government  urge  the  Court  to  relax  theu; 
restrictive  orders. 

(52.) — Extract  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council     (5a.)  Latter  to 
at  Bengal  (Financial  Department),  dated  2d  April  1828.  Govemmeot  of 

We  feel  great  indignation  at  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  statement  recorded  by  your  acting  ^j^m^  ^^  Native 
secretary,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  failure  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Calcutta ;  inhabitants; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  "that  the  house  was  long  insolvent,  and  sold  by  a  judgment  ^  April  i8«8^ 
bond  to  another  firm,  which  supported  it  while  it  was  gathering  up,  mostiyupon  credit,  large 
quantities  of  produce  of  all  kinds  in  the  interior;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  all  had  been 
collected,  or  was  in  transit  to  the  Presidency,  judgment  was  entered  on  the  bond  in  thp 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  whole  community  of  the  interior  saw  the  goods  they^had  provided, 
and  looked  upon  as  their  security,  torn  from  under  their  eyes,  without  hope  of  a  fraction  of 
their  value  being  set  apart  to  satisfy  their  claims.     Unfortimately  the  failure  of  this  firm, 
though  the  largest,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  the  same  kind.'' 

We  are  not  surprised  that  such  transactions  had  the  eff*ect  of  irritating  "the  native  com- 
munity of  the  country  against  the  European  character  and  mode  of  transacting  business/' 
^d  we  think  that  the  law  ought  efiectuaily  to  provide  against  these  practices. 
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y  We  have  thought  it  right  to  place  the  papers  upon  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  our  bvir 

Settl     *  t  f       of^<^T^9  for  their  opinicNi  upon  the  present  state  of  the  partnership  and  bankrupt  laws, 

EuroD^nSfui  India*  ^  applicable  to  India;  it  bein^  our  intention  to  consider  the  nropriety  of  applying  for 

^^^  a  legislatiye  enactment,  to  remedy  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  all  existing  defects,  and  to 

guard  the  Indian  community  against  losses  in  their  transactions  with  Europeans,  whether 

arisii^  from  improper  collusion,  or  from  the  failure  of  firms  the  partners  in  which  may  have 

transferred  their  property  to  England. 


^3.)  Letter  to 
Government  of 
Bengal,  on  Inter- 
course with  Native 
Inhabitants ; 
6  August  1828. 


(68.>---EXTRACT  from  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal,  dated  6th  August  1828. 

Para.  10.  The  lawless  violence  of  Indigo  planters  in  the  interior  of  the  country  was 
strongly  animadverted  upon  in  the  circular  orders  issued  by  Government  on  13  and  20  July 
1810 ;  and  we  see  with  regret  that  it  has  not  yet  been  repressed. 

11.  In  some  places  these  persons  keep  large  armed  establishments  for  supporting  their 
claims  by  force>  and  they  or  their  servants  oecome  involved  in  violent  affrays  or  otner  breaches 
of  the  law, 

12.  The  officiating  judge  of  circuit,  Mr.  Steer,  in  his  report  after  the  first  session  for  1824^ 
speaking  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  says,  "  There  is  a  class  of  persons  very  common  in  this  distrid, 
and  who  are  emphatically  designated  latteals,  or  bludgeon-men.  They  have  of  late  years 
become  numerous,  their  conduct  extremely  violent,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  hire  themselves  out  on  occasions  of  affrays ;  sets  of  them  are  attached  to  almost 
every  indigo  fru^tory,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  property  and  cultivation,  but  more  espe* 
cially  to  enforce  payment  of  outstanding  balances  from  tne  ryots,  to  secure  and  hold  in  seisin 
their  crops,  and  not  unfrequently  to  lay  hold  of  and  carry  off  the  produce  of  neighbouring 
cultivators,"  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Mitford,  another  officiating  judge,  and  by 
Mr.  Ahmuty,  the  chief  jud^  of  the  Dacca  circuit.  In  Mr.  Ahmuty's  letter  to  the  registrar 
of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  dated  7th  August  1823,  we  find  the  following  j)assage :  "  Some  of 
the  indigo  planters  and  their  native  servants,  with  a  view  to  enforce  their  advances  to  the 
ryots  for  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant,  frequently  have  recourse  to  th^  most  violent  mea- 
sures, without  the  consent  of  the  landed  proprietors,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  their  lands» 
and  to  seize  and  confine  the  cultivators  according  to  their  option,  which  generally  produce 
affrays,  assaults  and  homicides  in  the  mofussil,  between  the  mdigo  planters  and  the  zemin* 
dars,  talookdars  and  ryots.  Such  cases  are  constantly  brought  for  investigation  before  the 
Foujdarry  court,  and  ultimately  appealed  to  this  court."  Their  misconduct  and  oppression 
in  other  districts  were  represented  to  you  from  Rajeshaye,  Nuddea  and  Jessore,  and  petitkx^ 
against  them  were  presented  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

13.  In  your  letter  of  the  6th  October  1826,  you  have  brought  to  our  notice  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  complaints  against  Mr.  Dunlop,  an  indigo  planter  in  Jessore,  the  result 
of  which  however  you  say  was  not  such  as  to  justify  your  depriving  Mr.  Dunlop  of  his  licence 
to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  those  proceedii^ 
It  is  clear  that  many  charges  of  gross  oppression  had  been  made  against  Mr.  Dunlop  and  his 
servants ;  some  preferred  to  the  magistrate,  and  others  to  the  acting  cultivator,  but  that  very 
few  of  them  had  been  fully  investigated.  In  one  case  five  servants  of  Mr.  Dunlop  were  con- 
victed of  attacking  a  man's  house,  wounding  him  with  a  bludgeon  and  spear,  and  plundering 
him  of  property  to  the  amount  of  26  rupees ;  and  they  were  sentenced  each  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  for  six  months.  There  were  several  other  cases,  but  they  were  dismissed, 
either  because  the  evidence  was  not  believed,  or  because  they  were  not  fully  prosecuted.  In 
regard  to  one  of  these,  in  which  the  servants  of  Mr.  Dunlop  were  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
setting  fire  to  a  man's  house,  forcibly  destroying  his  crop,  ana  sowing  the  ground  with  indigo, 
the,  acting  magistrate  says  he  \iras,  nevertheless,  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
outrages  had  actually  been  committed,  and  that  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
prosecutor's  crop  havmg  been  destroyed,  and  the  ground  forcibly  sowed  vdth  indi^.  In  one 
mstance  Mr.  Dunlop  or  his  servants  appear  to  have  been  convicted  of  an  act  01  illegal  vio* 
lence,  but  the  case  was  not  considered  of  so  aggravated  a  nature  as  to  render  the  accused 
parties  liable  to  punishment ;  Mr.  Dunlop  was  merely  warned  against  the  exercise  of  violence 
towards  the  ryots,  and  those  who  might  have  sustained  damage  from  his  acts  were  referred  to 
prosecute  for*the  same  in  the  civil  court.  In  transmitting  his  report,  the  mamstrate  adverted 
to  a  statement  by  the  acting  collector,  who  said  it  had  been  represented  to  nim,  in  a  place 
where  a  considerable  number  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  factories  Were  situated,  that  many  of  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  outrages  were  never  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  that  the  reason  assigned  was, 
that  attempts  to  seek  redress  had  been  met  by  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  and  ruin  and 
loss  of  character  to  the  families  of  many,  which  deterred  others  fix)m  exposing  themselves  and 
famiUes  to  similar  risks.  On  this  statement  the  acting  magistrate  remarks  as  follows :  **  That 
Mr.  Dunlop's  name  does  inspire  terror  into  the  breasts  not  only  of  the  poor  ryots  in  his 
vicinity,  but  even  in  those  of  the  opulent  zemindars,  is  a  fact  which  I  am  sufficiently  ready  to 
admit,  and  that  this  terror  must  have  its  foundation  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  violence  seems  a  legiti* 
mate  inference ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  might  be  the  consetjuence  of 
Mr.  Dunlop's  past  conduct  as  well  as  pf  his  present,  and  that  it  is  for  his  Lordship  in  Council 
to  determine  whether  a  circumstance  of  this  idnd,  or  even  the  character  for  violence  which  is 

fenerally  ascribed  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  is  sufficiently  definite  to  be  received  as  proof  against  him.'* 
t  was  oDviously  of  consequence  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  founciation  for  the  impu* 
tations  of  the  acting  collector,  and  whether  in  the  particular  cases  referred  to  in  the  correspond- 
ence, the  proceedings  of  the  magistrate  had  been  properly  conducted.   You  justly  remarked  in 
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%  letter  to  the  superinteDdant  of  police,  dated  10  July  IdM,  tittt  although  the  invtafices  iti  ^ 

which  the  magistrates  had  reported  to  Govanimeiit  tbieir  having  taken  cognizance  of  acts  of  ^* 

Tiolenoe  committed  by  British  subiects  against  natrres,  were  not  nmnerons,  it  conld  not  thence  .     .  . 
be  inferred  that  snch  acts  were  of  infreanent  occmr^ice.    Tlie  mere  fiu^t  Aerefore  of  nothing  q^^j^^J^^ 
hayififf  been  judicially  proved  against  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Jessore  court,  without  a  foil  asBUr**  ^^^  ^^  Inter- 
ance  Uiat  justice  was  effectually  and  equally  dispensed  in  cases  where  that  gentleman  was  come  with  Native 
concerned,  would  afford  no  presumption  that  he  was  not  an  unfit  person  to  be  allowed  to  inhabitants; 
reside  in  the  interior.     But  it  the  official  statements  to  which  we  have  referred  could  be  at  all  6  Apgust  i8a8« 
lelied  on,  it  was  to  be  femred  that  the  natives  w^e  not  properly  protected  against  him  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  district. 

•  14.  There  are  other  circumstances  however  respecting  the  same  individual,  which  in  our 
estimation  aire,  of  importance,  although  you  have  not  noticed  them  in  your  communication  to 
ms.  In  1820,  charges  against  Mr.  Dunlop  and  his  servants,  for  seizii^,  imprisoning,  forcibly 
canning  away,  beating,  wounding  and  plundering  the  natives,  were  submitted  to  you  by  the 
magistrates  of  Jessore  and  Dacca  Jelalpore,  and  those  outrages  had  been  complained  of  many 
years.  The  accused  were  in  some  instances  punished,  but  tli^  chief  offenders  escaped,  because 
the  chaises  were  not  prosecuted.  The  magistrate  of  Jessore  said  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  Such  is 
his  influence  that  a  plaintiff  is  frequently  intimidated  by  him  from  persevering  in  legal  pro- 
cess, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  causes  have  been  struck  off  the  file.  The  magis-* 
trate  of  Dacca:  Jelalpore  used  similar  language.  In  a  report,  transmitting  a  list  of  15  cases 
against  Mr.  Dimlop  and  his  assistants  or  servants,  he  saia,  ^  If  forther  evidence  is  necessary 
to  establish  their  continued  exercise  of  such  i^rbitrary  measures  and  unvaried  defiance  of  all 
legal  restraint,  I  could  transmit  a  list  of  perhaps  a  hundred  of  such  cases,  and  it  is  notorious 
tmt  the  neighbouring  district  of  Jessore  has  greater  cause  to  deprecate  the  residence  of  these 
persims  witmn  its  junsdiction.  Few  of  the  com])laints  preferred  against  these  British  subjects 
kave  been  brought  to  issue ;  a  circumstance  owing  to  the  little  respect  the  defendants  have 
evinced  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  the  easy  means  they  possess  of  evading  its  processes.'' 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  report  fomished  by  Mr.  Dawes,  the  acting  magis- 
trate of  Jessore,  in  March  1821,  was  sufficient  to  give  any  reasonable  datisfection  to  Govern^ 
ment  that  Mr.  Dunlop  was  not  implicated  in  any  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  We  have 
Bot  found  any  forther  report  firom  that  majgistrate  in  regard  to  a  case  of  great  outrage 
charged  against  one  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  principal  European  superintendants ;  nor  can  we 
account  for  the  Uttle  attention  bestowed  on  the  representation  of  the  acting  magistrate  of 
Dacca  Jelalpore,  who  applied  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dunlop  and  one  of  his  assistants  from 
the  district,  on  the  ground  of  their  misconduct.  You  directed  that  officer  to  make  a  foil 
inquiry  into  such  of  the  cases  as  were  still  under  investigation,  and  to  submit  afterwards  to 
Government  a  report  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  however  discover  that  any  such  report 
was  made ;  and  we  find  that,  on  the  S8th  December  IBUl,  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  it  is  to  be 
observed  had  not  our  permission  to  be  in  India,  applied  for  a  licence  to  reside  in  Dacca 
Jelalpore,  and  that  on  the  same  day  you  granted  it,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
charges  aeainst  him.  We  have  ooserved  with  much  regret  this  instance  of  remissness  on 
Ae  part  of  your  Government.  Adverting  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  and 
to  the  experienced  difficulty  of  controlling  Europeans  not  in  the  service,  when  at  a  distance 
from  the  Presidency,  you  snould  not  have  eiven  that  individual  permission  to  reside  in  the 
interior  ^thout  due  caution,  and  an  ample  assurance  that  by  granting  it  you  would  not 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  natives  whcmi  you  were  bound  to  protect.  We  think  the  Niza- 
mut  Adawlut  should  have  been  directed  to  send  for  the  official  proceedings  from  Jessore 
and  Dacca  Jelalpore,  and  to  issue  to  the  magistrate  or  court  of  circuit  such  orders  as  the 
several  cases  required.  But  when  it  was  made  known  to  you  by  the  statement  of  the  acting 
ma^strate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the  most  serious  charges 
agamst  Mr.  Dunlop  and  his  assistants  remained  uninvestigated  only  because  the  accused 
md  evaded  process,  it  was  incumbent  on  your  Government  to  take  notice  of  so  open  a  dis- 
regard of  the  obligations  of  public  duty.    This  was  a  complete  denial  of  justice  to  the 

^  natives,  under  a  shameless  pretence :  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  parties  in  question 
oonld  have  evaded  the  process  of  the  magistrate  unless  from  some  criminal  neglect  or  con- 
nivance of  the  public  officers. 

.  16.  We  desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Dunlop  has  the  permission  of  Government  to  hold 
lands  in  Jessore.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  acting  collector  that  he  has  not  such  per- 
mission ;  yet  that  he  holds  lands  to  a  ccmsiderable  extent.  We  conclude  that  when  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  is  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government,  it  is  your  practice  as  it  is 
your  duty  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  enforcement ;  but  we  are  unable  to  discover 
that  anything  was  done  in  regard  to  the  above  allegation  against  Mr.  Dunlop. 

16.  In  your  Resolutions  on  the  Dacca  circuit  report  for  the  flnit  sessions  of  1823,  you 
r^narked  that  Government  must  look  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  outrages  such  as  those 
vrhich  we  have  noticed,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  their  steady  resolution  to 
^rercise  with  firmness  and  vigour  the  powers  vested  in  them.  But  unless  these  officers 
happen  to  be  particularly  able  and  zealous,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  they  will  discharge 
their  duties  so  vigilantly  and  resolutely,  without  a  constant  superintendence :  of  the  deficiency 
o£the  siiperintendence  in  the  present  instance  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if,  as  you  believe  to 
be  the  case,  acts  of  violence  were  frequently  committed  by  the  indigo  planters,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magistrates  had,  under  the  law,  ample  means  of  protecting  the  natives  against  them ; 
i^  with  those  means  at  their  command,  any  of  your  public  fonctionaries  are  found  inadequate 
to  the  great  purposes  of  their  appointments,  they  snould  be  removed,  and  men  willing  and 
able  to^execute  the  laws  appointed  in  their  room.  We  must  here  refer  you  to  an  occasion 
OQ  which  the  acting  magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  was  manifestly  chargeable  with  a  negleiet 
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y.  of  dc^^  in  regard  to  complaints  made  to  him  against  an  indigo  planter  and  liis  dependents' 

V»  instead  of  instituting  an  immediate  inquiry  and  preventing  injustice^  lie  centented  hia^^ 

■        .    self  with  ordering  that  the  petitions  should  be  recorded.     For  this  neglect  he  was  yery 

Setdemept  of*      properly  censured  by  the  judge  of  circuit,  but  neither  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  nor  the  Goyenw 

Europeans  m  lodia.  ment  appear  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  his  proceedings.     As  the  degraded  state  of  the 

administration  of  justice  in  Dacca  Jelalpore  required  particular  attention,  we  think  yon 

should  have  enforced  the  censure  by  your  sanction,  and  pressed  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 

Nizamut  Adawlut;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  business  of  a  district  is  conducted  with  so 

little  regard  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate,  there  can  be  no 

general  protection  of  person  or  property. 

17.  An  application  having  been  made  by  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.  and  other  principal  mer- 
cantile houses  in  Calcutta,  in  behalf  of  the  indigo  planters  in  Dacca,  who  were  represented 
as  aggrieved  by  certain  orders  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  issued  through  the  magistrate,  the 
interference  of  Government  was  readily  obtained  with  no  longer  delay  than  three  days ;  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  directed  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  give  such  immediate  instruc- 
tions to  me  magistrate  as  should  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to  those  orders,  which 
appeared  to  Government  to  be  equally  unauthorized  and  injudicious.  The  planters  must  have 
known  that  they  might  have  had  an  explanation  or  revision  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Circuit,  merely  by  petitioning  that  court  at  Dacca;  and  when  they  sought  to  attain  thdr 
object  by  the  help  of  powerful  patrons  at  Calcutta,  who  could  procure  the  direct  interference 

,  of  Government  in  their  favour,  it  might  have  been  presumed  tW  they  had  some  particular 
reason  for  so  doing :  we  know  no  cause  why  the  applicants  in  this  case  should  not  have  been 
referred  to  the  r^ular  judicial  authorities :  the  truth  was  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Circuit 
were  perfectly  proper,  although  they  had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  ma^strate.  The  Niza- 
mut Adawlut,  with  their  reply  to  the  communication  from  Government,  forwarded  to  you  the 
explanations  famished  by  the  Court  of  Circuit,  and  copies  of  two  petitions  which  they  had 
recently  received  containing  many  serious  charges  against  the  ind^  planters.  It  certainly 
does  appear  to  us  that  the  wrongs  of  the  natives,  as  'set  forth  in  these  pcipers,  were  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  attention  no  less  prompt  than  that  which  had  been  given  to  the  interests  and 
allegations  of  those  whom  they  charged  to  be  their  oppressors ;  yet  the  subject  was  not 
noticed  for  six  months ;  it  was  then  intimated  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  that  the  Govemot^ 
general  in  Council  was  satisfied  that  the  representations  contained  in  one  of  the  petitions^ 
which  was  anonymous,  were  grossly  exago^erated  :  the  satisfaction  of  Government  on  the  ac^ 
quittal  of  an  indigo  planter,  in  case  of  an  affray  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ahmuty,  the  circuit  judge^ 
was  also  expressed,  but  no  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  remaining  all^ations  m  Mr, 
Ahmu^^'s  letter,  and  in  the  other  petition,  which  was  signed  by  63  persons. 

18.  On  your  consultations  of  12  April  1827,  we  find  recorded  an  engagement  which  the 
magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  had  taken  from  all  the  indigo  planters  in  ms  district,  begins 
nin^  as  follows :  "  Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowled^  of  this  court,  that  at  the  time  of 
cultivating,  sowing  and  cutting  the  indigo-plant,  the  proprietors  of  indigo  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict are  in  the  haoit  of  assemoling  and  temporarily  entertaining  in  their  service  a  number  of 
men,  inhabitants  of  this  and  other  districts,  armed  with  clubs,  spears  and  other  weapons,  by 
whose  aid  they  take  forcible  possession  of  disputed  crops  and  lands,  and  cause  serious  affrays 
in  which  people  are  frequently  killed  or  wounded,  and  by  which  the  peace  of  the  country  is 
seriously  disturbed  :  also,  that  these  armed  bands  frequently  watch  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit decoities  and  other  heinous  offences."  The  party  to  the  deed  then  engages,  under  a 
penalty  of  3,000  rupees,  that  he  will  abstain  from  vanous  acts  of  violence  and  oppression 
which  are  therein  enumerated,  and  that  he  will  submit  to  the  laws. 

19.  As  the  planters  were  faUy  aware  that  the  magistrate  had  no  power  to  exact  such  an 
en^igement  from  them,  and  as  they  might  eithei*  have  refased  to  execute  it,  or  protested 
against  it  to  the  Grovemment  or  to  the  Court  of  Circuit,  the  act  must  be  considered  as  volun- 
tary on  their  part ;  it  is  therefore  with  surprise  that  we  have  seen  such  an  admission  of  their 
notorious  criminality ;  but  we  cannot  sumciently  express  our  concern  on  observing  that  a 
magptrate  should  have  acknowledged,  with  seeming  indifference,  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  district  under  his  charge  was  in  so  feeble  a  state  as  is  implied  in  this  document ; 
that  instead  of  enforcing  the  laws,  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  device  of  penalty 
bonds  to  induce  men  to  obey  them;  and  that  all  this  should  be  passed  over  by  the  itizamut 
Adawlut  and  even  by  the  Government  without  comment,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

20.  You  have  very  properly  directed  that  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  residing  in 
the  interior  has  been  guilty  of  violence,  oppression  or  injustice  towards  the  natives,  in  prose- 
cution of  indigo  or  omer  commercial  transactions,  shall  be  brought  to  your  notice,  and  have 
declared  that  in  every  instance  of  a  serious  nature  you  will  recal  the  Ucence  under  which 
the  individual  may  be  residing  in  the  interior ;  we  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  every  case  of 
violent  afiray  attended  with  aggravating  circumstances,  in  which  the  servants  of  an  indigo 
factory  have  been  engaged,  whether  the  European  head  of  the  establishment  has  been 
included  in  the  charge  or  not,  should  be  examined  by  the  circuit  judge,  and  that  the  super- 
intendant  of  police  should  be  required  to  famish  with  his  annual  report  a  specific  statement 
of  those  cases. 

21.  We  desire  to  be  informed  whether  the  superintendant  has  ever  supplied  the  reports 
required  of  him  by  your  orders  of  the  9th  March  1821. 

22.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  having  for  its  object  the  more  prompt  adjustment  of  disputes 
and  enforcement  of  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  is  very  proper  as  far  as  it  goes;  and 
the  remarks  and  orders  contained  in  your  letter  to  the  superintendant  of  poUce,  dated  10th 
July  1823,  respecting  the  violence  of  the  European  planters,  appear  to  us  to  be  generally 
judicious ;  but  i(  as  vou  admit  to  have  been  the  case,  the  planters  were  frequently  in  the 
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liftlnt  of  obliging  die  ryots  to  receive  adranceSy  and  of  adopting  illicit  and  other  iim>r6per  ^ 

mrannr  to  compel  them  to  cultivate  indigo,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  most  enectual  ^* 

aneans  should  nave  been  used  to  put  a  stop  to  such  unwarrantable  proceedings.  We  are  of  .     .  _         j 
opmioD  that  the  discretionary  power  of  Government  in  granting  licences  to  Europeans  to  g^*'  *-^*®^  -^ 
jeside  in  the  interior,  and  also  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  provisions  of  section  8,  Bei^ar'on^Inter- 
.R^uktion  XXXVIII  of  1793,  have^iot  been  exercised  with  that  cauticm  which  the  general  couree  with  Nativ 


conduct  of  the  Europeans  demanded,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  have  not  inhabitanu ; 
been  superintended  with  the  necessary  vigilance  and  severity.  6  August  1828. 

23-  We  direct  that,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  prepare  for  our  in- 
formation a  special  report  of  the  tiiritish  subj^ts  and  other  Europeans  residing  or  holding 
lands  or  factories  for  the  cultivation  or  manufacture  of  indigo  in  the  several  districts  imder 
your  presidency ;  we  desire  to  know  the  names  and  descriptions  of  those  persons,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  establishment,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  ascertain  the 
same ;  you  will  state  whether  they  have  permission  to  hold  lands,  or  to  reside  in  the  interior ; 
and  you  will  furnish  us  with  a  list  and  summary  of  all  cases  recoided  in  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  since  1810,  in  which  they,  or  their  principal  or  armed  servants,  have  been  concerned 
as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  in  regard  to  disputes  connected  with  their  indigo  business. 
Pinally,  we  desire  to  be  distinctiy  told,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Government,  or  of 
the  judicial  authorities  generally,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  the  indigo 
planters  and  their  servants  to  the  control  of  law,  that  any  flurther  legislative  provisions 
should  be  made  in  addition  to  those  which  already  exist. 


(54.) — EXTRACT  Bengal  Judicial  Consultations,  24th  March  1829.  /--^v  Bengal  Judi- 

No.  1.  Reai>  a  Letter  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  in   the  Judicial  cial  Consultations, 
-rx.  i.i.i/>iLa.ao  on  Intercourse  with 

•Department,  dated  the  6th  August  1828.  Native  Inhabitantij 

24  March  1829. 


Hill 


w. 


8  B  ' 


i 


I 
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The  Vice  President  in  Council  desires  that  an 
extract  from  paragraph  23  of  the  Honourable 
Court's  letter  be  sent  to  the  magistrates  and 
joint  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces,  direct- 
mg  them  to  furnish  the  information  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  given  in  the  margin. 


(56.)— Extract  LETTER  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal  (Judicial         /^r  \  Letter  froin 
Department),  dated  8th  September  1829.  Government  of 

Bengal,  on  Inter* 
Letter  from  Court,  6  August  1828,  paras.        Para.  6.  We  are  concerned  to  observe  that  course  with  Native 
10  to  23.— Vidlent  affrays  originating  m  the    your  Honourable   Court  saw  reason  to  be  InhabitanU  ; 
misconduct  of  European  indigo  planters  or    dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  Govern-  ^  September  1829* 
their  servants.  ment  in  the  instances  noticed  in  these  para* 

graphs,  particularly  in  respect  to  certain 
complaints  preferred  against  Mr,  Dunlop  and  his  servants,  for  acts  of  violence  committed  in 
the  districts  of  Jessore  and  Dacca  Jdalpore,  during  the  year  1820. 

'^^^'  D  D  3  6.  Adverting 
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6.  Adverting  to  the  remaiicfl  of  joor  Honourable  Court  in  ))arag^raph  14^  cm  the  subjeet  of 
a  licence  having  been  granted  to  Mr.  Dunlop  to  reside  in  the  district  of  Dacca  Jeklpore,  notr 
withstanding  the  imjfayourable  reports  of  his  character  «nd  ccmducty-  it  is  proper  to  explain 
that  the  proceedings  noticed  in  the  general  letter  to  your  Honourable  Court,  dated  the  dth 
October  1826,  appear  to  have  borne  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mr«  Alan  Campbell  Dunkm^ 
trhereas  the  licence  granted  on  the  28th  of  Decenober  1821  was  granted  to  another  imB- 
vidual  nam6d  Alan  Colquhoun  Dunlop. 

7.  Mr.  Dunlop,  whose  removal  the  magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  recommended  in  his 
letter  of  18th  July  1820,  is  represented  ift  that  letter  as  residing  at  that  time  in  the  district, 
under  licence ;  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  annexed  date,  it  appears  that  he  (Mr.  Alan 
Campbell  Dunlop)  obtained  leave  to  reside  in  that  district  on  the  26th  March  1819i» 
Mr.  Dunlop  is  reported  to  have  returned  to  Europe  in  the  year  1826. 

8.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  report  called  for  from  the  acting  magistrate  of  Dacca 
Jelalpore  (Mr.  T.  D.  Gordon)  on  the  Ist  December  1820,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
furnished. 

9.  In  pursuance  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  your  Honourable  Court,  we  have  directed 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  instruct  the  several  ma^strates  and  joint  magistrates  to  submit  to 
the  commissioners  of  circuit,  for  their  examination,  every  case  of  violent  afiray,  attended 
with  aggravating  circumstances,  in  which  the  servants  of  an  indigo  &ctory  may  hereafter  be 
engaged,  whether  the  European  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  shall  have  been  included 
in  the  charge  or  not,  and  each  of  the  commissioners  has  been  desired  to  furnish  a  specific 
statement  of  such  cases. 

10.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  documents  noted  in  the  margin, 
forwarded  as  separate  numbers  in  the  packet,  for  the  information  required  in  this  paragraph. 

11.  The  provisions  of  Regulation  VI.  1823,  and  the  state  of  the  law  afiecting  engagements 
for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  have  been  lately  under  our  consideration ;  and  a  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  reported  hereafter  to  your  Honourable  Court. 

12.  In  the  mean  time  the  magistrates  and  joint  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces  have 
been  called  upon  to  furnish,  in  a  prescribed  form,  the  details  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
pare the  special  report  required  by  your  Honourable  Court  in  this  paragraph. 


(56.)  Letter  from 
Government  of 
Bengal,  on  Inter- 
course with  Native 
Inhabitants ; 
1  June  1830. 


W.P. 


(56.). 


Criminal  Consul- 
tations, 34th  March 
1839,  No.  48. 


Appx.  No.  6o. 


-LETTER  in  the  Judicial  Department,  from  the  Grovemor-general  in  Council 
o{  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Ist  of  June  1830. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  Affairs  of  the  Honourable  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

Para.  1.  Our  last  despatch  in  this  department  was  dated  the  18th  ultimo. 

2.  In  the  12th  paragraph  of  our  letter  of  the  8th  September  1829,  we  informed  your 
Honourable  Court  that  the  ma^strates  and  joint  magistrates  throughout  the  provinces 
had  been  called  upon  to  furnish,  m  a  prescribed  form,  the  details  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
prepare  the  special  report  of  British  subjects  and  other  Europeans  residing  in  the  interior, 
or  holding  lands  or  factories  for  the  cultivation  or  manufSsu^ture  of  indigo,  required  in  the 
23d  paragraph  of  your  Honourable  Court's  letter,  dated  the  6th  August  1828. 

8.  The  information  was  called  for  on  the  date  noted  in  the  margin;  but  up  to  the  month 
of  December  the  returns  had  been  only  partially  rendered ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Oovemor-generars  Minute,  recorded  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  further  information  was 
called  for  from  the  local  officers,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  commissioners  of  circuit  and 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  were  required  to  state  their  opinion,  whether  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
effectual  subjection  of  the  indigo  planters  and  their  servants  to  the  control  of  law,  that  any 
further  legislative  provisions  should  be  made  in  addition  to  those  which  already  exist. 

4.  The  returns  received  conformably  to  the  foregoing  orders  are  entered  separately:  the 
first  series,  fi*om  No.  1  to  No.  98,  in  reply  to  the  orders  of  the  24th  of  March ;  the  second, 
from  No.  108  to  No.  262,  in  reply  to  those  of  the  29th  December. 

5.  The  whole  are  recorded  on  our  proceedings  of  this  date,  and  are  herewith  submitted 
as  separate  numbers  in  the  packet,  together  with  an  Abstract  Register,  prepared  in  the 
secretary's  office,  with  reference  to  the  last  series  of  returns  received  from  the  magistrates 
and  commissioners  of  the  several  divisions. 

6.  It  will  afford  satisfaction  to  your  Honourable  Court  t^  learn  fronpi  those  documentsy 
Aat  the  local  officers  jtenerally  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
European  planters.  They  are  represented  as  kmd  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives  around 
them ;  ana,  with  few  exceptions,  the  local  officers  do  not  consider  any  new  eoActments 
necessary  for  their  subjection  to  the  control  of  law. 

7.  iThe 
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7.  The  C5ourt  of  Nizomut  Adawlut  observe,  that  "  the  only  measures  calculated,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court  to  secure  the  proposed  object,   would  be  either  to  enhance  the  ^• 

powers  conferred  on  the  justices  of  the  peace  by  section  105,  of  the  ddd  Geo.  3,  c.  166,  ■■■■ 

or  to  make  it  lawful  for  the  Government  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  British  (§"•)  ^'ter  froua 
subjects  charged  with  afirays,  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  may  arise  for  such  proceed-  ^^^rnmeat  of 
ings.    The  court  are,   however,  by  no  means  prepared  to  advocate  tiie  expediency  or  coiule  wiSi  N^"v« 
necessity  of  either  of  those  measures.    The  instances  which  have  heea  brought  to  the  inhabitants  • 
notice  of  this  court,  in  which  British  subjects  have  been  personally  impticated  m  cases  of  |  jmi^  ^3^^ 
affrajr  of  a  serious  nature,  have  been  rare.     For  the  suppi:ession  of  minor  ofiences  of  this 
description,  the  magistrate  in  his  capacity  of  justice  or  the  peace,  is  already  armed  with 
sufficient  powers,  while  the  establishment  of  any  anomalous  jurisdiction,   authorized   to 
inflict   heavy  penalties,   without  the  intervention  of  trial  by  jury,   would    obviously  be 
fegarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences.'^ 

.8.  Mr.  Ross  is  of  opinion,  that  British  subjects  residing  out  of  Calcutta^  should  be  rei»* 
dered  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  enacted  by  the  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  the  natives.  He  thinks,  that  in  the  very  few  instances  that  would  occur  of  v 
Europeans  being  brought  to  trial,  a  jury,  composed  half  of  natives  and  half  of  Europeans 
or  descendants  of  Europeans,  might  even  now  be  assembled  ,*  and  that,  were  Europeans 
freely  permitted  to  settle  in  Uie  country,  any  difficulty  in  assembling  a  jury  so  composed 
that  might  at  first  be  experienced,  would  sooa  cease  to  exist.  The  subject  has  engaged 
our  serious  attention,  and  we  h<^  to  be  able  to  submit,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  result  of 
^ttr  deliberations,  in  concurrence  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  this  very 
ttaportant  question. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  Sirs, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servants, 

(signed)  W.  BentvncK 

W.  B.  Bayley. 
Fort  William,  1st  June  1830.  C  T.  Metcalfe. 


(67.)^Extract  of  a  LETTER  in  Ae  Judicial  Department,  from  the  Governor-general  in      (57.)  Letter  from 

Council  at  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  9th  November  1830.  Government  of 

Bengal,  on  Inter- 
Para.  8.  A  MEMORIAL  from  the  Indigo  Planters  of  Jessore,  and  a  representation  from  the  S^^?'?^  ^*^  ^*^^* 
house  of  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.  of  Calcutta,  are  recorded  on  the  annexed  date*;  these  I"™»^^^; 
documents  have  reference  to  Ae  Regulations  in  force  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  ^  1^?^^^^*  ^^ 
^d  the  cbntracts  between  plantei*  and  ryot,  which  ai'e  represented  by  the  above-mentioned  *  Cnmmal  Consul- 
parties  as  not  affording  a  iust  or  8u£Scient  protection,  to  individuals  engaged  in  the  culture  of  !^^*ij^    ,  >^o 
mdigo,  and  praying  thereiore  for  some  legislative  interference  on  their  oehalf.  3  >    os*        3  • 

8.  R^ulation  VL  181B3,  was  enacted  with  a  view  to  support  the  indigo  planters  in 
their  just  interests  in  contracts  with  the  cultivators  who  had  received  advances :  adverting, 
however,  to  certain  j)oints*  noticed  in  the  above  documents,  it  appeared  to  us  that  some 
further  provisions  might  be  necessarv  to  accomplish  what  was  intended  by  the  enactment 
of  1823.  We  therefore  transmitted  tne  whole  of  the  papers  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and 
directed  the  court  to  take  the  existing  law  relative  to  the  transactions  between  indigo 
planters  and  ryots  cultivating  under  engagements,  into  their  consideration,  and  to  report 
their  sentiments  on  the  propositions  submitted  in  the  application,  and  generally,  on  the  oest 
means  of  affording  protection  and  security  to  the  parties  concerned. 

10.  Several  other  documents  recorded  on  the  same  date,  having  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion, were  likewise  forwarded  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

11.  On  the  proceedings  above  referred  to  are  likewise  recorded  several  reports  respecting 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  originating  in  inmgo  transactions 
between  rival  factories. 

1».  The  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  submitted  the  several  Minutes  of 
the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  with  the  draft  of  a  Regulation  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ross,  in  the  provisions  of  which  the  court  concurred  generally,  though  on  the  point 
of  Europeans  becoming  landed  proprietors  the  court  decUhed  giving  any  opinion.  To 
these  Minutes  we  beg  to  refer  your  Ilonnurable  Court,  as  well  as  to  the  several  documents 
connected,  with  our  proceedings  of  the  date  already  specified,  for  the  grounds  on  which  we 
considered  it  advisable^  after  mature  deliberation,  to  amend  the  provisions  of  Regula- 
tion VI.  1823,  and  provide  more  effectually  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts 
relating  to  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  in  pursuance  of  which  purpose  we 
passed  Regulation  V.  of  1830,  the  usual  numoer  of  copies  of  which  were  transmitted  to 
your  Honourable  Court. 
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(58.)  Letter  from 
Nizamut  Adawlut 
to  Government  of 
Bengal,  on  Inter- 
course with  Native 
Inhabitants ; 
3  April  1830. 


(68.)— LETTER  from  the  Registrar  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,   to  the  Secretary  to 

Govermuent,  dated  3d  April  1830. 
Sir, 
I   AM  desired  by  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your- 
letters,  dated  the  29th  of  December  and  23d  ultimo,  with  the  extract  enclosed  in  the  former 
from  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the  6th  of  August 
1828,  requesting  the  court's  opinion  as  to  whether  any  further  legislative  provisions  should 
be  made,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  indigo  planters  < 
and  their  servants  to  the  control  of  the  law. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  observe,  that  the  only  measures  calculated,  in  the  judgments 
of  the  court,  to  secure  the  proposed  object,  would  be,  either  to  enhance  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  justices  of  the  ^eace  by  section  105,  Act  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  or  to  make  it 
lawful  for  the  Government  to  appK)mt  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  British  subjects, 
charged  with  affrays,  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  may  arise  for  such  proceedings. 

3.  The  court  are,  however,  by  no  means  prepared  to  advocate  the  expediency  or  neces- 
sity of  either  of  these  measures.  The  instances  which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  court,  in  which  British  subjects  have  been  personally  implicated  m  cases  of  affiay  of 
a  serious  nature,  have  been  rare.  For  the  suppression  of  miuOT  offences  of  this  description 
the  magistrate,  in  his  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  is  already  armed  with  sufficient 
powers ;  while  the  estabhshment  of  any  anomalous  jurisdiction,  authorized  to  inflict  heavr 
penalties  vrithout  the  intervention  of  trial  by  jury,  would  obviously  be  regarded  with 
extreme  jealousy,  and  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences. 

4.  Mr.  Ross^  directs  me  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  the* 
accompanying  copy  of  a  Minute,  which  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  record  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

I  am,  8cc. 

Fort  William,  dd  April  1830.  (signed)         W.  H.  Macnaghten,  R^^trar. 


(59.)_MINUTE  by  Mr.  Ross. 

<.59.)  Mr.  Ross's  In  the  remark  contained  in  the  3d  paragraph  of  this  reply  to  the  Judicial  Secretary's 

Minute,  on  Inter-     letter,  viz.  "  that  British  subjects  are  rarely  cliarged  with  the  commission  of  serious  aflrays,** 

coarse  with  Native  I  entirely  concur ;  and  it  should  be  added,  that  they  are  even  more  rarely  charged  with  the 

Inhabitants ;  commission  of  offences  of  any  other  hind.     I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  British  subjects^ 

1  April  1830.  residing  out  of  Calcutta,  should  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country 

enacted  by  the  Government,  in  common  with  the  natives.    The  tribunals  appointed  to-- 

administer  those  laws,  if  competent  to   administer  them  justly  to   the  natives,   and  to 

Europeans  not  British  subjects,  must  surely  be  considered  competent  to  administer  them 

also  to  British  subjects. 

British  subjects,  choosmg  to  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  tribunals,^ 
could  not  object  to  being  rendered  amenable  to  them,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
their  defective  constitution  or  character;  but  that  is  an  objection  which  might  be  urged 
against  them  with  more  reason  by  the  natives,  who  cannot  withdraw  from  their  jurisdiction; 
and  it  is  one  which,  if  well  founded,  may  be  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

A  British  subject,  brought  to  trial  for  a  serious  offence  before  a  court  of  circuit,  mightr 
have  the  option  of  being  tned  by  a  jury ;  and  indeed  the  same  option  might  be  allowed  to 
natives,  in  cases  in  which  a  trial  by  jury  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  ensure  the  attJun- 
ment  of  justice. 

In  the  very  few  instances  that  would  occur  of  Europeans  being  brought  to  trial,  a  jraj^ 
composed  half  of  natives  and  half  of  Europeans  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  might  evetu 
now  be  assembled ;  and  were  Europeans  freely  permitted  to  settle  in  the  country,  any 
difficulty  in  assembling  a  jury  so  composed,  that  might  at  first  be  experienced,,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist. 


FortWiUiam,  1st  April  1830. 


(signed)        A.  Ross. 
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The  following  Statement  is  presented  by  the  Secretary : 

(6or)— STATEMENT  of  European  Indigo  Planters  in  the  several  Districts  of  the  Western 
and  Lower  Provinces ;  the  number  of  Factories,  and  the  extent  of  the  Cultivation ;  the  number 
of  Civil  and  Crimmal  Cases  decided  for  and  against  them  and  their  Servants,  during  the  last 
live  Years;  with  Abstracts  of  the  Opinions  recorded  by  the  Magistrates  and  Commissioners 
of  Circuit,  r^arding  the  necessity  of  further  Legislative  Provisions  for  the  effectual  subjection 
of  die  Indiigo  Planters  and  their  Servants  to  the  control  of  Law. 


V. 

(6o.>  Statement 
respecting  the 
Indigo  Planters. 
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Remarks  :— There  are  no  indigo  planters  in  Seharunpore  and  Mozuffemugger. 

The  magistrate  of  Meerut  is  not  01  opinion  that  any  new  provisions  are  necessary  for 
the  control  of  planters  and  their  servants.  Unrestricted  permission  to  Eiuropeans  to 
purchase  lands,  and  to  resort  to  the  Upper  Provinces^  desirable ;  the  advantages  are 
great  and  certain,  and  should  not  be  foregone  on  account  of  an  evil  comparatively 
small  and  remediable.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  civil  courts  from  trying  suits  in  which 
both  parties  are  Europeans  should  be  rescinded.  The  actinc  joint  magistrate  at 
Bolundshuhur  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  transactions  of  the  planters  are  conducted 
on  fair  and  liberal  principles.  No  new  rules  necessary ;  trespass  of  cattle  the  chief 
cause  of  dispute  between  planters  and  the  people. 

The  Commissioner,  when  superintendant  of  police,  never  had  occasion  to  bring  the 
conduct  of  th6  planters  to  the  notice  of  Government.  The  courts  have  sufficient  power 
to  control  them  and  their  servants.  The  rule  which  prohibits  the  cognizance  of  suits 
between  Europeans  should  be  amended. 


Allyghur 


507 


13 


19 


Remarks  : — ^The  Statement  for  Agra  is  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  planters.  The  acting  magistrate  does  not  consider  any  further  legislative  pro* 
visions  to  be  required ;  the  planters,  finding  or  fancying  summary  redress  hopeless  by 
complaints  to  the  courts,  often  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  the  character  of 
the  planters  very  good.  The  return  from  All^^hur  has  not  been  received ;  the  acting 
conunissioner  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 
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Remarks: — The  acting  magistrate  of  Furruckabad  during  the  short  time  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  district,  has  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  planters ;  further  provisions  unnecessary. 

Although  no  Europeanplanters  reside  in  the  Mynporee  district,  there  are  several 
factories  situated  in  it.  Tne  transactions  of  the  proprietors  with  the  natives  are  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  judge  and  magistrate,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
characters  so  obtained,  he  is  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  them. 

In  the  joint  magistrate's  division  of  Etawah  there  are  no  European  planters.  The 
Commissioner  is  of  opinion  <<  That  a  law  in  analogy  to  the  Hindoo  laws,  of  the  general 
responsibility  of  the  house  and  partnership,  should  render  the  indigo  factory  responsible 
for  acts  and  transactions  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it."  Indigo  iactories 
goin^  to  ruin  from  the  failure  of  firms.  Not  apprised  of  any  great  improvement  in  cul- 
tivation, in  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences  by  the  planters.  On  the  general  scale,  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  character  qf  indigo  planters  is  not  high. 
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Remarks  : — ^The  magistrate  of  Moradabad  does  not  conceive  any  further  provisiffis 
requisite  to  control  the  European  indigo  planters  and  their  servants.  The  number;  in 
the  district  is  small,  and  there  is  consequently  little  or  ho  competition ;  they  are  h^y 
respectable  and  well  conducted  in  their  transactions  with  the  natives. 

ta  the  northern  division  of  the  district  (Nugeena)  there  are  no  planters. 

The  Commissioner  formed  his  opinion  on  what  he  knew  of  the  planters  in  the  distdct 
of  AUyghur,  where  there  were  altogether  36  factories,  and  where  he  held  the  office^ 
judge  and  magistrate  for  six  years.  He  considers  the  laws,  as  they  at  present  staiidt 
sufficient  for  the  control  of  the  planters  and  their  servants ;  should  be  doing  injustloe 
to  a  h^hly  respectable  and  industrious  class  of  men  if  he  ^d  not  take  this  opportun)^ 
4^pubucly  recording  his  opinion  of  the  uni&rm  good  conduct^  of  the  honourable  m 
upright  dealings,  of  the  kind  and  conciliatory  treatment  of  the  natives,  on  the  port  of 
the  mdigo  planters  with  whom  he  has  hitherto  come  in  contact.  Instances  of  mnotn- 
duct  of  very  rare  bccuirence ;  that  the  country  at  lar^  derives  great  benefit  from  Hie 
residence  of  respectable  Europeans  in  the  interior  is  proved  beyond  doubt,  by  tbe 
eagerness  with  which  the  large  zemindars  apply  to  the  planters  to  build  hctodeiwk 
their  estates.  Has  found  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  better  clothed*  ridier  and 
more  industrious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories  than  those  at  a  distance  fibm 
them ;  cannot  bring  to  his  recollection  a  single  instance  of  a  native  having  sufiered 
cruelly  or  oppression  from  an  indigo  planter. 
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Remarks  : — ^The  acting  magistrate  of  Bareilly  considers  the  statute-Iaw  suffident. 
The  planters  are  very  well-behaved,  intelligent  men,  a|id  anxious  to  avoid  any  caoae  of 
complaint  or  dispute. 

There  are  no  European  planters  in  the  other  division.  The  Commissioner  has 
always  found  the  existing  powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  controlling 
European  indigo  planters  sufficient ;  but  if  the  power  of  removal  was  withdrawn,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  render  them  generally  amenable  to  our  courts.  The  r^fi^ft^t*^ 
of  the  planters  he  nas  met  with  of  late  years  has  generally  been  respectable. 
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Remarks  : — There  are  no  indigo  planters  in  North  Bundlecund,  nor  in  the  diviflfon 
of  Belah.  The  magistrate  of  Cawnpore  is  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  any  new  legt»- 
lativo  enactment  for  the  control  of  the  planters  and  their  servants,  and  his  opinion  of 
them  generally  is  decidedly  favourable. 

The  Commissioner  is  disposed  to  bear  favourable  testimony  to  the  eeneral  conduct 
of  the  planters.  They  probably  imagine,  he  observes,  **  that  in  taking  a  ftrm  of 
a  zemindar,  they  have  a  right  to  compel  the  cultivators  of  every  description  to  soir 
indigo  seed,  concluding  the  record  proprietor  of  the  estate  to  be  the  absolute  owner 
thereof,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  to  his  right.  Those  who  refuse  to  sow  indwo 
seed  are  deprived  of  their  fields  which  have  been  cultivated  by  their  families  ror 
generations.  Such  practices  however  are  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  local 
authorities ;  and  he  considers  the  laws  sufficient  to  restrain  them." 
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(60.)  Statement 
rp5pectiDg  the 
Indigo  Planters. 


Rbmarks. — ^There  sfe  no  Europeans  actually  residing  in  South  Bundlecund.  The 
acting  magistrate  of  Futtehpore  does  not  consider  any  further  legislative  provisions  to 
be  necessary;  has  an  excellent  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  indigo  factors  in  his 
district  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  kiatives  around  them ;  considers  the  pre- 
sencerof  indigo  factories  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  district. 

The  acting  magistrate  of  Allahabad  e3q>re8S^s  similar  sentiments. 

The  Commissioner  is  not  of  opmion  that  any  new  laws  are  required  for  the  control 
of  the  planters  and  their  servants. 


REMARK8.-*The  magistrate  of  Benaresdoes  not  think  any  additional  penal  enactments 
called  for,  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  cause  all  planters  or  individuals  in  charge 
of  Victories  to  roister  the  names  of  their  chief  native  agents,  jemadars  and  chuprassees 
in  their  employ,  in  order  that  the  magistrate  might  be  able,  when  necessaryi  to  call 
on  some  acknowledged  and  avowed  servants  belonging  to  the  factory,  in  case  of 
complaints.  Suggests  that  indigo  crops  should  be  liable  to  attachment  in  the  event  of 
the  malgoozar,  or  person  liable  to  government  or  to  a  civil  court  for  the  amount  of  the 
revenue,  instituting  a  suit  for  the  rent  or  balance  due  for  the  current  year.  Has 
no  reason  to  beheve  that  the  transactions  of  planters  are  not  fair  and  creditable 
towards  all  parties ;  does  not  believe  that  any  numerical  increase  of  European  resi- 
dents occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits  would  be  beneficial  to  the  natives  in  nis  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  price  of  labour  operates  against  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
European  capiudist  would  find  oiflBculty  in  procuring  a  remunerating  and  safe  return, 
should  he  be  disposed  to  embark  in  speculation. 

The  magistrate  of  Mirzapore  will  submit  the  return  hereafter. 

Reports  that  the  mdiffo  planters  in  his  district  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, 
there  are  but  few  compudnts  against  them  ;  has  not  heard  that  their  treatment  of  the 
natives  is  in  any  way  oppressive.  No  further  legislative  enactments  required  for  the 
control  of  the  planters  ;  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  their  being  allowed  to  hold 
lands  in  their  own  name ;  the  rules  lately  enacted  to  that  effect  are  of  no  avail,  they 
are  encumbered  with  such  restrictions  as  to  render  them  pu^tory. 

The  magbtrate  of  Juanpore  does  not  think  any  further  provisions  are  required ;  the 
planters  in  his  district  are  respected  and  trusted  b^  the  natives,  and  are  just  and 
equitable  towards  them ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  district, 
^vinff  emplojrment  to  thousands ;  if  the  capital  put  in  circulation  by  them  were 
with<&awn,  crimes  would  greatly  increase.  In  Uie  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
no  further  legislative  provisions  are  necessary ;  is  not  able  to  speak  to  the;  character 
of  the  planters. 
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Remarks — The  magistrate  of  (xoruckpore  observes,  that  the  character  of  the 
planters  is  shown  by  there  not  having  been  any  complaints  against  them* 

The  joint  magistrate  of  Azimghur  does  not  think  any  additional  legal  provisimis 
necessary ;  is  indined  to  view  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  planters  in  a  &voar- 
able  light. 

The  magistrate  of  Ghaze^ore  expresses  himself  to  the  same  e£Bect 

The  Commissioner  says,  **  in  fourteen  years*  experience  in  Ghazeepore  and  Gomdc- 
pore,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  consider  the  British  indigo  planters '  in  any  otlier 
light  than  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  people,  in  expending,  much  capital  among  them, 
raising  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  and  accommodating  them  in  their  necessitiet  on 
much  more  liberal  terms  than  they  could  obtain  from  any  other  quarter."  Advocates 
a  permission  to  Europeans  to  hold  lands  openly ;  does  not  consider  any  fiuther  legal 
provisions  to  be  requured  for  the  contvol  of  the  planters  and  their  servants. 
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Remarks. — The  magistrate  of  Saran  has  found  the  laws  in  force  fully  suffidait 
for  controlling  the  indigo  planters  and  their  servants,  in  the  very  few  cases  that  have 
come  before  him  in  the  last  four  years.  The  character  of  the  former  stands  very  h^ 
in  general  estimation  for  liberal  and  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  for  th^ 
peaceable  and  neighbourly  conduct  towards  one  ano^er.  They  [urefer  adjusdng 
their  disputes  privf^y  to  bringing  them  into  court. 

The  magistrate  of  Shahabad  also  thinks  any  further  Wal  provisions  unnecessary. 
The  planters  are  alwavs  ready  to  abide  by  the  awards  of  the  court,  and  most  obedient 
to  die  constituted  authorities. 

The  acting  magistrate  of  Tirhoot  states,  that  the  existing  provisions  Tor  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  European  indigo  planters  are  quite  sufficient,  and  their  native  servants  are 
under  the  same  control  as  any  other  natives.  The  character  of  the  planters  is  in 
^vourable  estimation  with  the  natives  in  general,  and  their  conduct  fair  and  consi- 
derate ;  attributes  the  origin  of  most  of  the  disputes  that  occur,  to  tbe  native  servants. 
The  acting  magistrate  explains  the  nature  of  the  transactioas  between  the  indigo 
planters  and  natives  in  this  district,  and  concludes  by  suggesting  some  provisions 
which  he  has  reason  to  know  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Regulation  YI.  of  1823  (extended  to  Tirhoot  by  Regulation  V.  1824)  is  insuf- 
ficient, and  never  acted  upon. 

Proposes  that  a  malik  or  ryot  wilfully  failing  in  his  contract  should  be  punished  fiir 
a  misdemeanor,  as  in  Regulation  VII.  1819,  and  the  planter  punishable  by  fine  for  mal- 
treatment or  non-payment  of  rent.  Eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  expended  annually  in  this 
district,  chiefly  in  the  rent  of  land  and  wages  of  labour ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  introduction  of  so  much  capital  by  Europeans  is  of  considerable  benefit  both 
to  the  people  and  the  Government.  Thinks  it  advisable  that  Europeans  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  lands. 
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(60.)  Slfttenitfilt 
resptcdng  the 
iDdigo  Planters. 


Remarks. — The  Commissioner  has  been  only  a  few  days  in  charge  of  the  office. 

The  district  of  Patna  is  stated  not  to  be  an  indigo  district,  and  na  information  is 
afforded. 

The  acting  magistrate  of  Behar  is  not  aware  that  smy  further  legislative  enactmehts 
are  nec€»B^  for  controlling  the  planters  and  their  servants ;  has  had  little  ei^rieiice 
in  the  district ;  complaints  against  them  very  rare.. 

The  native  gentlemen  whom  he  has  consulted  **  express  themselves  without  reserve, 
that  to  the  best  of  their  belief  they  know  nothing  to  the  prejudice  or  disparagement 
of  the  indigo  planters  establi^ed  in  this  district,  and  that  in  their  general  cuAlings 
with  and  treatment  of  the  natives  around  them,  no  part  of  their  conduct  has  b^n 
found  reprdiiensible ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  think  well  of  them  as  honourable  ftnA 
upright  men,  and  believe  them  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  the  majority  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  in  any  way  concerned." 

Is  favourable  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  interior,  and  to  their  bebg 
allowed  to  hold  lands. 

There  are  no  European  planters  in  Ramghur* 

The  Commissioner  observes  that  there  are  few  planters  in  the  division,  and  that  no 
new  laws  appear  to  be  required. 


734. 


Remarks. — ^The  acting  Magistrate  of  Bhaugulpore  was  prevented  from  filling  up 
the  form,  as  the  indigo  planters  were  absent  from  the  district.  No  fbrther  legislative 
enactments  are  necessary.  The  planters  bear  the  hisfaest  dwracter;  their  transac- 
tions with  the  natives  are  conducted  widi  frurness  and  justice,  and  Aey  treat  them 
with  due  consideration  and  kindness ;  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  ire 
very  much  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The, magistrate  has  subse- 
quently submitted  the  list  of  planters,  &c.  in  the  form  required.  In  Monghyr,  the 
planters  are  stated  to  be,  generally  speaking,  exceedingly  peaceable.  The  joint  ma^- 
trate  thinks  it  would  be  desirable  to  restrain  the  erection  of  other  factories  widun 
a  certain  distance  of  those  which  are  already  established,  and  to  enact  that  the  nearest 
factory  had  the  primary  right  of  taking  an  engagement  from  the  cultivator,  provided 
the  manager  agreed  to  the  same  terms  that  were  oflbred  by  the  neighbouring  planter. 
This  would  not  preclude  a  fair  competition,  as  regarded  die  ryot,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  define  the  right  as  regiuided  the  planter. 

The  joint  magistrate  at  Maldah  is  of  opinion  that  no  new  legal  provisions  are  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  the  planters  and  their  servants. 

Provisions  of  Regulation  VI.  1823,  insufficient.  The  most  fSrequent  cause  of  dispute 
is,  the  ryot  after  receiving  advances,  refusing  to  cultivate ;  a  clause  required  to  compel 
them,  under  a  h^vy  penalty  recoverable  by  a  summary  process ;  also,  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  factories  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other. 

The  planters  bear  a  good  character,  and  in  their  transactions  with  and  treatment  of 
the  natives,  generally. conduct  themselves  with  propriety  and  moderation ;  complaints 
against  them  very  rare. 

qq  3  Th« 
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The  returns  for  Pumeah  were  at  first  delayed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  some  of 
the  planters.  In  his  letter  of  the  5th  April  he  expresses  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
planters ;  the  statement  submitted  from  this  district  includes  the  names  of  sarants, 
foreigners  and  persons  bom  in  the  country,  which  are  omitted  in  this  register ;  but  it 
has  not  been  practicable  to  distinguish  the  number  of  civil  and  criminal  suits  in  which 
they  may  have  been  engaged. 

The  Commissioner  mentions  a  case  of  serious  affiray  in  the  Maldah  division,  between 
the  dependents  of  two  factories,  one  belonging  to  an  European  and  the  other  to  an 
Indo-Briton,  in  which  several  persons  were  lulled  and  wounded.  The  people  of  the 
latter  are  stated  to  have  been  the  aggressors.  Does  not  consider  any  new  laws  neces- 
sary ;  on  the  contrary,  in  so  very  extended  a  line  of  country,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
conduct  of  the  European  planters  has  been  quiet  and  peaceable;  and  in  many 
instances  the  magistrates  avail  themselves  of  the  local  information  which  they  are  able 
to  give,  and  on  which  dependence  may  be  placed,  respecting  the  perpetradon  of 
offences  not  made  known  by  the  zemindaprs  and  the  police  officers. 
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Remauks.—- The  magistrate  of  Dinagepore  states^  that  the  planters  in  hia  district 
bear  exemplary  characters,  and  he  has  therdbre  nothing  to  sugg^est  for  their  better 
government. 

The  magistrate  of  Rungpore  does  not  think  any  additional  penal  rules  necessary  for 
controlling  the  planters.  Ryots  wilfully  evading  their  engagements  should  be  punished 
for  a  misdemeanor ;  rules  to  compel  cultivation  not  desirable,  as  they  would  endanger 
the  rights  of  third  parties ;  bareams  between  planter  and  lyot  are  usurious,  and  the 
advantage  almost  all  on  the  side  of  the  planter* 

In  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  illesal  acts  are  committed,  but  these  are  not  confined 
to  £uroi>eans ;  notwithstanding  the  cuunour  raised  against  indigo  planters,  die  recoids 
of  the  criminal  courts  prove,  that  from  the  same  causes  the  same  effects  arise  amongst 
the  native  population;  the  native  merchant,  equally  with  the  indigo  pknter,  has 
recourse  to  the  ill^al  restramt  of  his  debtor. 

The  ma^strate  of  Rajshahye  has  called  on  the  plantiers  to  supply  the  details 
required,  and  wiU  report  hereafter. 

The  joint  magistrate  of  Pubnah  is  of  opmion  that  further  legislative  provisions  are 
necessary ;  that  the  judges  have  not  leisure  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  Regulation  VI.  1823 ;  that  the  planters  are  firequently  guilty  of  acte  of  vio- 
lence towards  the  ryots,  in  compeUing  them  to  receive  advances  and  cultivate  the^ 
lands  with  indigo ;  still  the  character  of  the  planters  is  much  improved  of  late  years, 
and  by  their  assistance  the  ryots  are  in  some  measure  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  oppression  of  the  zemindars  and  mahajurs.  Thinks  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  power  to  decide  on  disputes  regarding  the  possession  of  farms  and  lands 
held  by  planters  in  the  names  of  their  servants. 

The  acting  magistrate  of  Bhagoora,  owing  to  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  chaige 
of  the  office,  has  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  Eun^iean 
planters. 

.  The  Contimissioner  of  the  division  does  not  conceive  any  further  l^slative  provi- 
sions to  be  necessary ;  instances  are  very  rare  of  contumacy  or  &obedienoe  of 
orders ;  can  speak  most  favourably  of  the  planters  residing  in  Dinagepore  and  Rui^- 
pore ;  not  so  well  informed  of  those  in  RajsnahyCy  including  tlie  Pubnah  joint  magis- 
tracy with  its  Jessore  thannahs.    The  number  of  planters  m  the  latter  district  is  very 

great. 
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(60.)  Staiement 
respecting  the 
iQdigfb  Planten. 


great,  and  the  magistrates  have  occasion  sometimes  to  interpose  their  authority  be- 
tween them  and  the  natives*  Since  he  took  charge  of  the  division  10  months  ago/  only 
one  case  has  been  serious  enough  to  render  his  decision  necessary ;  thiit  the  natives 
were  jnost  unquestionably  to  blame. 

The  natives  with  whom  he  has  conversed  on  the  subject*  have  invariably  expressed 
a  strong  dislike  to  indigo  factories,  and  he  has  always  found  a  prejudice  to  be  enter- 
tained by  them  against  European  speculators  residing  in  the  interior* 


REMARK8.-^The  magistrate  of  Moorshedabad  is  impressed  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  character  and  comiuct  of  the  planters  of  his  district.  Some  of  the  planters  are 
stated  to  have  neglected  to  furnish  the  information  required  from  them*  '  Mr.  Magniac 
has  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  Trazenant,  the  person  mentioned  in  his  letter  as  an 
exception  to  the  favourable  opinion  given  of  the  planters,  is  an  American. 

The  magistrate  of  Beerbhoom  reports,  that  the  only  European  proprietor  of  indigo 
factories  quitted  that  district,  since  which  his  establisnments  have  been  managed  by 
his  son,  a  native  of  India ;  cannot  vpeak  from  actual  experience,  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  laws  to  control  European  planters.  A  law  embracing  both  European  and  native 
planters  might  be  of  use,  prohibiting  one  planter  from  wilfully  advancing  for  indigo 
cultivation  to  a  ryot  previously  enga^d  by  another,  and  making  the  same  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanor  both  in  the  aggressing  planter  and  ryot ;  limiting  the  distance 
between  foctories  would  be  still  more  effectual,  llie  magistrate  adds,  <<  As  to  Bri- 
tish subjects  (if  the  question  extends  to  them),  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  must 
always  be  weak,  and  I  presume  inefficient. 

'^  From  the  redress  obtainable  by  a  civil  action,  where  both  parties  are  British,  they 
are  virtually  precluded  by  the  distance,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  India,  of  the 
court  to  which  alone  they  can  resort ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  on  such 
occasions  self  interest  should  appeal  to  violence  for  satisfaction. 

'<  On  the  ground  of  criminal  law  they  stand  at  too  great  advantage,  as  regards  other 
Europeans  and  the  natives  of  the  country ;  with  every  facility  for  bringing  to  punish- 
ment those  who  may  have  fbrcibly  molested  them,  as  aggressors  in  aggravated  cases 
they  are  ametiable  only  to  a  tribunal,  the  general  distance  from,  and  consequent 
inconvenience  of  attendmg  which,  would  be  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  deter  the 
injured  from  prosecuting  them  to  effectual  conviction;  over  delinquents  of  this  nature 
the  local  authorities  can  exercise  only  diminished  control,  and  if  they  were  frequentl^y 
to  be  found,  the  evil  would  be  severely  felt ;  but  as  I  have  before  stated,  my  own 
experience  furnishes  me  with  no  instance  of  outrage  either  on  the  part  of  British  or 
European  manufacturers." 

The  raaffistrate  of  Nuddea  thinks  that  many  more  legislative  provisions  might  be 
made  in  addition  to  those  which  already  exist,  relative  to  the  more  effectual  subjection 
of  indigo  planters  and  their  servants  to  the  control  of  the  law. 

1.  The  planters  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  their  servants  wheo 
required,  m  failure  of  which  they  should  be  declared  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 

2*  That  they  should  furnish  the  magistrate  with  lists  of  their  servants* 

3.  That  they  should  be  made  answerable  for  the  misconduct  of  their  servants. 

4.  That  ma^strates  or  justices  of  tlie  peace  should  be  emoowered  to  pupish  planters 
for  non-eomphance  with  such  rules  as  might  be  enacted  for  the  above  purposes. 

Considers  the  general  character  of  the  European  planters,  in  regard  to  their  personal 
dealmgs  and  transactions  with  the  natives,  to  be  fair  and  upright,  and  their  treatment 
of  them  kind  and  conciliating ;  but  much  oppression  and  extortion  are  iNractised  by  their 
servants ;  mentions  four  cases  of  affmy  which  have  occurred  in  his  district  in  the  last 
five  years,  wherein  European  planters  have  been  implicated ;  thinks  that  Europeans 
ought  always  to  be  prosecuted  for  such  offences  in  the  supreme  court,  when  there  is 

q  q  4  a  probability 
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a  probability  of  their  being  convicted.  The  provisiont  of  Regulation  VL  1S23,  are 
taTdom  or  ever  resorted  to ;  suggests  that  planters  should  be  put  in  possession  c€  land 
engaged  to  be  cultivated,  when  die  ryot  refuses  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  cultivate. 

The  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  the  indigo  plan- 
ters to  the  control  of  the  law,  they  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  criminfu  courts 
in  the  mofussil,  for  all  offences  excepting  such  as  would  render  them  liable  on  con- 
viction to  suffer  death,  or  to  be  transport^ ;  if  this  were  done,  the  a£frap  which  now 
so  frequently  occur  in  some  districts  between  the  servants  and  dependents  of  nogh- 
bouring  indigo  planters  would  be  much  less  common,  if  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to. 

Is  disposed  to  judge  favourably  of  the  general  character  of  the  European  indigo 
planters  residing  witlun  the  division. 


Mymensing 
Sherepore  - 
Tipperah  - 
Dacca  Jelalpore 
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Rbmarks. — The  return  from  Mymensing  has  not  yet  been  received. 

The  magistrate  of  Tipperah  thinks  that  some  enactment  is  required  to  prevent 
one  factory  from  being  built  within  a  certain  distance  of  another;  as  too  close 
a  proximity,  instead  of  producing  usefhl  competition,  is  the  source  of  contention,  ill 
will,  and  bloodshed. 

The  joint  magistrate  at  Sherepore  (which  forms  part  of.  the  first-mentioned  (district) 
thinks  the  present  legislative  provisions  sufficiently  effective  for  the  subjection  of  the 
indigo  planters  and  their  assistants ;  has  the  highest  opinion  of  both  the  European 
planters  in  his  division ;  their  influence  often  successfully  exerted  in  settling  petty 
disputes  in  an  amicable  way — a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  ^i^ch  they  are  held. 

The  magbtrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  states  that  the  European  indigo  plantars  residing 
in  this  district  are  generally  a  very  respectable  body  of  men,  and  seem  inclined,  from 
motives  of  policy  as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  treat  the  natives  round  than  with 
kindness. 

The  price  of  indigo  induces  the  planters  to  make  advances  to  any  ryots  who  will 
take  them ;  great  temptation  to  men  of  little  or  no  principle  to  take  advances  for  tbe 
same  portion. of  ground  firom  as  many  planters  as  they  can.  Consequently,  at  tke 
cutting  and  sowing  seasons  complaints  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  serious  breaches 
of  the  peace  occur.  Advances  sometimes  forced  on  the  ryots,  and  similar  oppressions 
committed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  plant.  These,  however,  are  generally  to 
be  imputed  either  to  the  zeal  or  rascality  of  the  native  servants  of  the  &ctory.  No 
further  legislative  provisions  necessary  for  the  subjection  of  the  planters.  Submits  the 
foUowing  suggestions : 

1st.  That  ryots  taking  double  advances  for  the  same  piece  of  ground ;  2d.  That  per- 
sons knowingly  making  advances  for  ground  ahready  advanced  for ;  3d.  That  lyols 
refusing  or  ni^lecting  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  without  good  and  sudfficient  cause; — 
should  in  each  case  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  accordingly. 

Upon  the  whole,  is  of  opinion  that  the  residence  of  Einropeans  in  the  district  baa 
been  of  the  greacest  advantage  to  the  inhabitants.  The  coBoforts  of  idl  classes  have 
been  increased,  from  the  large  capital  circulated;  the  zemindars'  rents  have  been 
realised  with  greater  facility ;  and  ttie  immense  tracts  of  jungle  that  overspread  this 
district,  before  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  introduced,  have  totally  disappeared. 

The 
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The  magistnrte  of  Dacca  has  entered  yery  fully  mto  the  subject  of  bdigo  cultiva- 
tion.  He  has  been  led  to  form,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  faTourable  opimon  of  the 
general  character  ci  indigo  planters,  in  r^ard  to  their  transactions  and  treatment  of 
the  natives  round  them.  Among  so  numot>cis  a  class,  instances  of  oppression,  and 
a  resort  to  bnitie  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  views,  have  m  some  cases 
iiriginated  with  the  Europeans  themselves,  but  in  most  instances  tliey  are  the  tools  of 
interei^ed  landholders  or  their  own  servants*  *'  That  some  of  the  planters  are  held  in 
much  estimation  by  the  natives ;  that  they  are  constantly  applied  to,  to  arbitrate  dis« 
putes  between  relatives  or  neighbours;  that  they  are  the  frequent  dispensers  of  medi- 
cine to  the  sick,  of  advice  to  those  in  difficulty,  of  pecuniary  aid  to  those  in  need,  on 
die  occasion  of  fkmily  events  which  would  involve  them  for  life  with  native  money- 
lenders ;  and  that  their  never-failing  acquiescence  in  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  poor 
nei^^bours  has  thus  tended  in  some  measure  to  exalt  the  British  name  and  character — 
I  can  vouch  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  nor  need  1  remaric  how  very  much 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  native  subjects  would  be  increased  by  the  resi- 
dmce  of  European  gentlemen  among  them,  were  such  a  description  applicable  to 
a  large  proportion." 

After  explaining  the  system,  and  stating  the  difficulties  and  grievances  which  each 
party  complains  of,  whether  planter,  semmdar  or  ryot,  the  magistrate  concludes  his 
remarks  by  suggesting  various  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Walters  is  adverse  to  restrictions  on  the  erection  of  fiu^tories,  and  to  any  in* 
terference  with  op^ti  and  free  comnetition,  but  would  enforce  engagements  voluntarily 
entered  into  between  planters  for  fixing  a  boundary  line  between  dieir  respective  ftc- 
tones;  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  provisions  contained  in  Regidation  YI.  1833, 
although  seldom  resorted  to,  afford  the  planter  all  the  remedy  that  can  be  safely 
granted  for  compelling  the  ryots  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Amongst  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  zemindars,  the  most  important, 
Mr.  Walters  says,  is  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  not  being  allowed  quietly  to  erect 
factories  on  their  own  estates,  in  consequence  of  the  arts  used,  and  the  open  violence 
not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by  their  European  neighbours  to  suppress  all  competition 
of  the  kind. 

sd.  That  if  a  zemindar  refuses  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  planter,  he  firequently 
obtains  a  pottah  for  their  lands  for  some  other  claimant. 

3d.  That  the  pottahs  taken  do  not  specify  the  quantity  or  boundaries  of  the  lands ; 
and,  consequently,  jpossession  is  taken  of  any  lands  whidi  may  best  suit  the  planter  ; 
and  that  they  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  rents  from  the  planters. 

The  ffreatest  evil  of  which  the  ryots  complain,  is  the  almost  utter  impracticabilitT  of 
being  alble  to  firee  themselves,  should  they  once  have  the  misfortune  to  receive  indigo 
advances,  either  by  their  own  free  will  or  by  concision. 

3d.  That  their  cattle  is  constantly  pounded  by  the  planter,  on  the  plea  of  their  straying 
among  the  indigo,  and  the  cattle  not  being  released  except  on  pajrment  of  a  fine. 

3d.  That  they  are  compeUed  by  threats  and  ill  usage  to  enter  into  indigo  engajze- 
ments ;  that  more  land  is  taken  by  ^  fiictoir  servants  than  that  contracted  tor, 
being  obliged  to  execute  engagements  with  one  factory  after  having  engaged  to  give 
it  to  anower ;  and  although  having  no  concern  with  any  factory,  still  having  theur 
lands  forcibly  sown,  without  any  pretence  or  colour  of  right. 

Under  the  head  of  evils  of  a  general  nature,  Mr.  Walters  instimces  the  custom  of 
entertaining,  at  European  and  native  factories,  bands  of  armed  men,  often  of  bad 
character  ;  also  the  system  of  holding  lands  in  the  names  of  their  jiervants,  by  whidi 
the  European  planters  are  subject  to  no  tangible  responsibility. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Walters  suggests  for  the 
evils  set  forth  in  his  report : 

1.  That  Europeans  permitted  to  hold  lands  should  be  required  to  hold  them- 
in  their  own  names,  and  should  be  required  to  deppsit  a  list  of  them,  and  of  such  as 
are  now  held  in  the  names  of  their  servants,  in  the  zillah  court. 

a.  That  they  should  be  required  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  submit  to  all  awards  ot 
the  local  authorities  in  matters  touching  such  lands. 
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3.  Tbftt  tkey  be  tefoired  to  regsMtor  i«  «he  aillah  covrt  aU  engi^^ents  relative  to 
occtipation  or  ouhivatiMi  d£  land  exoeeding  50  b^aha,  and  in  tbe  dMonsifTa  codrts 
all  cBgageHieitts  te  a  less  qoaatity ;  that  ]previ«U8  td  the  regUtr^  Che  lands  should  be 
advertiaed  and  prockhned,  <aad  narked,  ia  order  that  jperseas  MMetted  may  have  an 
oppertuntty  of  objeotiag. 

4.  T^t  aR  leases  and  other  engi^etnents  riiocdd  speeMy  b»ania4wi  and  qoantttj 
^riand. 

5.  That  zemindars  should  have  a  lien  on  the  manofactared  prodcR^  in  satis&ction 
of  arrears  of  rent,  to  be  attached,  and  if  necessary  sold. 

6.  On  the  expiration  of  a  lease  the  aemindar  to  be  at  liberty  to  renew  it  or  not,  lut 
if  let,  the  old  tenant  to  have  Che  preference  on  e^pud  terass* 

7.  At  the  expiratioft  of  hfe  <»Btfaot  tlie  tyot  to  he  alowed  ae  <os<yd  the  adjnstmtnt 
>of  Ibs  accounts  hy  mimmary  proc^M. 

8.  In  the  event  of  disputes  between  factories,  the  local  aiilliorities  tb  appoint  aibi- 
traters  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  boundaries.  Private  bonndftry  agfeements  to  ^ 
enforced. 

^  Collectors  to  take  possession  ot'^ohoc  lands,  the  prcf»erty  ef  Government,  an^  to 
lease  thetn  to  planters  in  their  own  namea. 

10.  Lands  of  khoodkhast,  or  hereditary  ryots,  not  to  be  traxisfbnred  by  zemindars  to 
indigo  planters,  without  the  consent  of  such  parties. 

1 1 .  All  subordma«e  landholders  lo  be  ai  liberty  to  transfer  their  laAdt  to  indigo  pUinitert 
(if  warranted  by  ^ttt  natare  of  their  tenures)  wichevt  llie  eonsent  of  the  supedor 
Mnsndcr ;  and  idl  ryote  to  be^t  liberty  to  cttltivatetadigo  or  any  oiher  crop  they  like. 

13.  Europeans  to  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  guardians  to  minors,  and  managertof 
their  estates. 

13.  European  indigo  planters  to  be  held  personally  responsible  {or  breaches  of  the 
peatie  winng  oat  of,  or  connected  with  their  m»iafiMtiu^  or  tha  possession  of  land*. 

14.  AS  complaints  connected  with  indigo  cultivation  to  be  tnade  in  the  name  and 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  planter. 

15.  All  planters  to  furnish  the  magistrate  with  lists  of  dieir  simants,  and  to  be 
held  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  appearance;  and  not  to  retain  notorious 
offenders  in  their  employ. 

i6.  Not  to  engage  bands  of  armed  men. 

17.  Not  to  pound  cattle  and  levy  fines, 

i€.  Cattle  trespassing  to  be  sent,  with  evidence  of  the  Aiet,  l»  lh»  nearest  poEce 
thannah  moonsiff's  cutcherry,  who  would  levy  the  fine  on  the  part  of  GovemmcDt* 
Proprietors  of  crops  to  recover  damages  by  a  summary  process. 

19.  European  planters  to  render  assistance  to  officers  of  police. 

ao.  To  give  in&rmation  of  cruaaes  committed  within  their  estate^  and  not  to  harbour 
or  screen  offenders. 

ai.  False  and  vexations  complaints^  and  prevarication  of  wiiaesaes,  to  be  punished 
by  two  years  imprisoaaaent  and  200  rupees  fine,  commutable  lo  one  year  more. 

Mr.  Walters  adds,  "  Let  the  door  but  be  thrown  open  for  the  fttfe  expression  of 
British  feelings  and  principles,  as  well  as  of  British  capital,  and  I  wiH  venture  to  say, 
that  in  five  years  a  greater  improvement  will  take  place  in  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  ^ur  si^jects  thaa  has  accrued  from  thirty  yeavs  of  trial  under  the  old 
^slem." 

The  commissioner  of  the  division  is  of  opinion  that  the  esristhig  legislative  pro- 
visions are  fully  adequate  to  the  effectual  subjection  of  die  planters  and  their  ser- 
vants to  the  control  of  law.  Has  not  had  sufficient  expenenoe  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  the  Europeans  residing  in  this  division.  Gives  two  statements,  tak^i 
from  the  books  of  a  factory,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the  present  system  on  die 
condition  of  the  ryot;  one  in  which  the  ryot  refusing  to  cultivate,  the  cultivation 
was  carried  on  by  the  planter,  the  ryot  involved  in  ruin,  and  his  lands  alienated 
from  him ;  the  other,  in  which  the  ryot  was  enabled  to  pay  off  a  fiyrmo*  debt,  and 
to  obtain  a  profit  on  the  settlement  of  aoeo^nta. 
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'  (6o.)  Statement 
respecting  the 
Indigo  Planters* 


Remarks. — No  report  was  called  for  from  Arrecan. 

The  magistrate  of  Chittagong  and  joint  magistrate  of  ^oacoUy  report  that  no 
indigo  planters  reside  in  their  districts. 

TTbe  Commissioner  has  inadvertently  furnished  statements  of  civil  and  crimmal  cases, 
decided  in  Ike  Chiltagobg  diatpot,  in  wbick  Europeans  appear  to  have  been  parties, 
iHit  which  have  no  coBoectkm  with,  tianaactions  regarding  mdigo. 


im 


N.  £•  Rungpore 
Sjlhet       .        . 


REMARKS.— There  are  bp  European  indigo  planters  residing  in  these  districts. 
The  Commissioner  is  of  opinion,  that  further  legislative  provisions  are  requisite  for 
the  due  control  of  all  British  subjects  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  is  obviously,  expedient  that  thegr  should  be  subjeeted-,  like  other  European  aettlers 
similarly  situated,  to  the  local  tribunals  civil  and  criminal,  without  any  other  restriction 
or  ai^pcal  than  is  allowed  bj  the  Rc^ulationsipf  Govemment^to  other  individuals^ 
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RxMARKS. — No  European  planters  in  the  Suburbs. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  offers  no  ojnnion  on  the  general 
questie^ 

The  joint  magistrate  of  Burosut  considers  no  further  legislative  provisions  necessary* 

The  ma^strate  of  Backergunge  reports  favourably  of  the  European  planters  in  his 
district.  Is  not  prepared  to  ofier  an  opinioB  «a  ta  the  expediency  of  enacting  further 
laws  applicable  to  planters  and  their  servants. 

The  magistrate  of  Jessore  cannot  speak  to  the  character  of  the  planters,  having  been 
latelF  aMK)inted  to  the  district.    Return  imperfect. 

Was  formerly  magistrate  of  Nuddeah.  Europeans  less  violent  and  rapacious  than 
natives.  Introduction  of  improved  mode  of  culture.  Steady  supplies  of  capital.  New 
laws  less  required  than  the  sure  and  speedy  application  of  existing  laws.  Best  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of  is  to  facilitate  to  Europeans  the  holding  of  estates.  Magis- 
trates should  be  cautious  in  their  intercourse  with  planters,  so  as  to  ensure  the  appear* 
ance  of  perfect  impartiality.  The  Commissioner  has  had  little  experience  in  districts 
where  indigo  is  cultivated ;  recommends  either  that  the  number  of  magistrates  should 
be  increased,  or  the  number  of  Europeans  limited  ;  inclines  to  the  latter.  The  rights 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives  are  interfered  with  by  Europeans.  Speaks  favourably  of 
the  general  character  of  the  planters  in  Jessore,  but  their  servants  commit  oppression* 
The  natives  are  averse  to  the  extended  cultivation  of  indigo.  Submits  a  letter  from 
the  acting  magistrate  of  Jessore,  who  attributes  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  rules 
to  the  want  of  leisure  possessed  by  the  magistrate.  Increase  of  disputes  and  breaches 
of  the  peace. 

r  r  8  {continued) 
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Remarks. — ^The  magistrate  of  Midnapore  cannot  say  whether  additional  rules  are 
necessary.  They  sometimes  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  to  recover  debts ;  bat 
complaints  on  that  score  are  speedily  adjusted. 

Ine  joint  magistrate  of  Balasore  considers  no  further  provisions  required,  ^eakr 
well  of  the  planters  in  his  district. 

There  are  no  European  planters  in  Cuttack. 

The  Commissioner  has  heard  no  complaints  against  the  few  who  reside  in  the 
division. 
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Burdwan  - 
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Remarks. — The  magistrate  of  Burdwan  has  found  the  planters  peaceably  and  kindlj- 
inclined  towards  the  natives ;  and  he  does  not  think  any  additional  legislative  provi- 
sions necessary  for  their  effectual  subjection. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Jungle  Mehals  is  not  aware  that  any  furtho*  legislative  prori- 
visions  are  necessary  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  indigo  plailters,  in  additioirto  those 
which  already  exist.    Conduct  of  the  Europeans  kind  and  conciliatory. 

There  are  no  European  planters  in  the  district  of  Hooghly. 

The  Commissioner  expresses  the  same  sentiments  as  the  magistrate  of  the  Jungle 
Mehals,  and  from  his  experience,  has  always  found  them  forbearing  and  kind  in  their 
demeanour  to  the  natives,  as  well  as  fair  and  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  them,  notwith* 
standing  the  bad  faith  they  too  often  experience  in  return.  Instances  of  miscondua 
rare. 


Jjulicial  Department,! 
1  June  1830.      J 


(signed)  H.  Shakeipear^ 

Secretary  to  GovenunenC 


Remarks. 


The  Govemor-geueral  in  Council  remarks,  that  the  foregoing  Papers  will  be  transmitted  ta 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors. 
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(61.)— MINUTE,  by  Ux.  Leycester.  V. 

AS  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  order  of  the  magistrate  of  Furreedpore  in  its  English  dress,  ^  . .  ,.    p, 
it  appears  greatly  misconstrued,  and  that  it.  is  anything  but  an  "instruction  not  to  sow  vJ^^O^igo'^^p*^'^ 
their  stipulated  land  unless  agreeable  to  themselves.'*  Minute  ^^     * 

The  exact  purport  of  the  order  can  only  be  clearly  understood  in  its  original. 

I  much  suspect  that  the  provisions  of  Reflation  VI.  of  1823,  have  very  seldom  if  ever 
been  resorted  to  by  our  indigo  planters.  Under  this  Regulation  they  can  get  summary 
awards,  and  having  got  them,  they  are  entitled  to  place  a  watch  over  the  said  "definea 
spot  of  land,"  and  to  the  "  aid  of  the  police  in  their  lavour." 

I  know  of  no  possible  further  aid  that  it  could  be  desirable  to  grant ;  indeed  the  only  two 
which  occur  would  be  quite  inadmissible,,  violation  of  the  property  of  the  contractor,  or 
violation  of  his  person. 

The  above  process  too  is  equally  conclusive  against  interlopers  who  wish  to  tamper  with 
people  who  have  entered  into  contracts ;  the  summary  award  shuts  the  interloper  out. 

The  great  difficulty  is  assumed  from  the  excessive  poverty  of  the  tenant,  and  the  exces* 
fiive  wedth  calculated  to  be  made  out  of  the  produce  of  his  labour.  This  certainly  is  a  very 
unnatural  state  of  affairs,  and  not  parallelea  in  any  other  article  of  produce,  and  which 
must,  I  suppose,  remedy  itself  by  relieving  the  poverty  of  the  ryot,  through  a  reduction  in  the 
profit  of  the  indigo  planter ;  and  it  may  be  calculated  that  then  the  ryot  will  be  actuated  by 
the^  stimulus  of  interest  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  cultivation  of  the  country  is,  as 
specified  in  the  preamble  of  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  carried  on  with  borrowed  capital ;  and 
tnat  the  capitalists  who  so  lend  their  money  to  ensure  a  certain  produce,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  from  the  Legislature  as  the  speculator  in  indigo.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  fair  proportion  preserved  in  awarding  penalties,  when  the  failing  and  bankrupt 
contractor,  without  any  impeachment  of  dishonesty,  is  declared  liable  to  a  penalty  amount* 
ing  to  300  per  cent. 

In  legislating  to  secure  the  just  rights  of  indigo  planters,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fitct,  that  there  are  two  parties  concerned ;  and  if  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  ryot  are 
such  that  no  reasonable  person  purposing  to  act  an  honest  part  would  engage  under  them, 
^  think  we  may  be  certam  that  we  are  legislating  in  favour  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  that  from  natural  causes  such  a  system  of  legislation  must  prove  inoperative 
and  ineffectual :  and  such  seems  to  me  the  rule  of  imposing  on  a  failure,  mvolving  no  im- 
putation of  fraud,  a  penalty  d  300  per  cent 

(signed)         TT.  Leycester. 

(62.)— ADDITIONAL  MINUTE,  by  Mr.  Leycester.  (6aOIndigoPlanten: 

jCKir.  j^eycesicr  8 

I  DESIRE  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  forgoing  observations.     It  has  been  remarked  that  Additional  MiouU. 
the  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  authorizes  indigo  planters  holding  summary  decrees,  to  place 
a  watch  over  the  indigo  crop ;  that  it  does  not  do  so  if  no  such  crop  is  produced ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Regulation  affords  no  aid  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  contractor  omitting  to 
cultivate  altogether. 

Such  perhaps  is  the  letter ;  but  we  are  considering  a  remedial  law  and  not  a  criminal  one: 
that  such  law,  admitting  that  the  indigo  planter  has  a  lien  on  the  land,  should  exclusively 
allow  a  watchman  to  be  placed  over  that  land  for  the  protection  of  the  crop,  and  not  for  the 
production  of  the  same,  would,  I  think,  be  a  wrong  construction. 

That  a  man  holding  a  lien  on  any  land  for  its  cultivation  with  indigo,  should  sit  quietly 
by  and  see  it  cultivated  with  potatoes,  would  only  show  that  a  man  may  have  a  lien  with- 
out any  tie,  or  a  tie  without  any  lien. 

Section  6,  Regulation  VII.  of  1819,  declaring  contracting  workmen  guilty  of  any  wilful 
breach  of  contract  liable  to  punishment  by  a  magistrate,  is,  I  should  suppose,  as  appUcable 
to  an  indigo  contract  as  to  any  other.  But  a  great  trade  will  never  be  earned  on  or  oenefited 
by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  I  apprehend  the  section  quoted  has  never  been  acted 
on  since  it  was  promulgated;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  that  there  are  two 
parties  to  a  contract,  and  that  there  can  be  no  justice  in  declaring  one  party  liable  to 
punishment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  or  for  a  breach  of  contract,  and  not  the  otiier  party  also, 
as,  for  instance,  in  making  advances,  &c. 

I  should,  witii  Mr.  Ross,  very  much  like  to  see  British  subjects  allowed  to  acquire  landed  App«  No.  63. 
property  by  free  purchase  or  other  contract,  not  merely  for  indigo  or  coffee,  but  for  general 
purposes.  The  rules  however  which  he  would  establish  for  the  regulation  of  contracts 
between  the  indigo  planter  and  the  cultivator,  however  good  in  themselves,  are  I  fear  far  too 
intricate  and  too  complex  for  practical  use,  nor  do  I  see  whence  the  public  functionaries 
required  are  to  come  from ;  with  any  people  like  the  present  moonsiffs  I  apprehend  it  would 
be  fearful  odds  for  the  poor  ryots.  I  thmk  it  would  be  &r  more  desirable  if  the  indigo 
plants  were  produced  without  the  intervention  of  contracts  and  advances,  and  the  crop 
.brought  into  the  market,  and  the  price  regulated  by  the  demand,  as  other  crops  are.  There 
would  then  be  some  reciprocity  ot  interest  between  the  producer  of  the  plant  and  the  con- 
sumer of  it,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

But  whatever  is  resolved  on,  I  trust  it  will  be  made  of  a  general  nature,  including  cotton, 
,  sugar,  and  all  other  articles,  and  not  be  restricted  to  indigo  alone. 


(signed)        W.  Leyoester. 
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Mn  R^oi^SinS  (63.)-MINUTE  by  Mr.  Ross,  dated  2l8t  September  1829. 

%x  Se^i^mb^r  i8^       IT  is  uacfeniable  that  the  evijs  which  induced  the  enactment  of  Regulation  VI.  of  182» 
-    -  are  still  experienced,  and  it  must  also,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  provisions  of  th^ 

taiT  lo  GoFeram^^  Regulation  aie  not  calculated  to  obviate  those  evils. 

Judicial  Departmeiu,  AUhouffh,  however,  the  Regulation  referred  to  is  defective,  I  apprehend  that  the  conti- 
dated  5th  May  1829)  nuance  of  the  evils  complained  of  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  its  defects  as  to  the  ine£Sr 
relative  to  Regulation  ciency  of  the  tribunals  authorized  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution ;  and  that  were  it 
fordn«  the  e««:u^'     ^"^^'^^^^^  **  would  still  be  as  inoperative  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  left  to  be  enforced  by  the 

ofcontractTfo^the''    same  tribunals. ,    .„  , 

cultivation  and  deU         It  must  be  kept  m  mind  that  the  courts  at  the  sudder  stations  of  the  several  zillahs  are 

veiy  of  indiEo  plant,    the  only  tribunals  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  disputes  arising   between  European 

dated*^  ^^M^*      indigo  manufacturers  and  the  ryots  who  contract  to  supply  them  with  indigo  plant ;  and 

the  same  subject  ^"     *^**  those  courts  are  from  their  situations,  and  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  they 

Letter  from  Ditto,      have  jurisdiction,  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  ryots,  and  from  accumulation  of  buBiafis% 

dated  9th  June,  on      obstructing  and  retarding  their  proceedings,  of  little  avail  to  the  manufacturers. 

Ae  sanie  subject.  There  is  in  reality  no  provision  made  for  administering  any  law  to  these  two  classes,  and 

^t^2^hAu^si      ^^^^  ^^^^  alcme  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  disorder  that  prevails  in  the  indi?o  districts. 

00  the  same  su^ect.    '^^  ryots,  feeling  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  reap  the  produce  of  their  labour, 

are  easily  induced  to  engage  to  cultivate  their  lands  for  the  manufacturers  on  any  terms; 

but  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  contracts  entered  into  under  such  circumstances  a£ 

voluntary  on  their  part,  and  it  may  therefore  be  believed,  that  they  have  little  scruple  in 

employing  all  the  means  they  are  said  to  resort  to,  in  order  to  evade  performance  when  any 

advantage  can  be  gained  by  so  doing.    He  manufacturers  too  find  tnat  they  have  nothing 

to  depend  on  but  tneir  own  means  for  preventing  the  loss  of  the  capital  and  of  time  to 

which  they  would  be  subjected  by  the  non-execution  of  the  ryot's  contracts ;  and  they 

therefore  maintain  large  establishments  of  armed  men,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  those 

contracts.    Thus  the  two  classes  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  means  of  self-protection 

which  they  are  both  blamed  for  employing. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  owmg  to  this  non-existence  of  any  provision  for  administer* 
tng  j  ustice,  that  in  the  districts  possessing  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  adapted  for 
the  production  of  indigo,  the  establishment  of  rival  factories  has  not  been  always  followed* 
by  so  much  benefit  to  the  native  population  as  might  have  been  expected.  Competitioii 
has  doubtless  raised  the  cost  of  the  indigo  plant  to  the  rival  manufacturers ;  but  the  increase, 
instead  of  being  received  by  the  cultivators  of  the  plant,  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  of  its 
price,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  would  be  were  they  duly  protected,  is  consumed  by  the 
auned  establiahmonts,  which,  aa  I  have  above  mentioned,  the  want  of  other  protection 
obliges  the  manufacturer  to  maintain. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  firgt  thing  necessary  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of  is,  to  make  provision  for  ensuring  to  the  cultivators  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
ftu^turers  that  protection  which  the  law  ought  to  afford  to  them ;  and  that^  I  conceive,  can 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way  than  by  raising  the  qualifications  and  powers  of  the  courts 
of  the  moonsiffs.  Those  courts  are  the  only  tribunals  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to 
both  parties,  and  capable  of  administering  justice  equally  to  both,  hi  them  only  can  poor 
suitors,  as  well  as  rich,  personally  attend  to  the  investigation  of  their  suits ;  an  advantage 
essential  in  trials,  iii  the  first  instance,  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  which  the  due 
performance  of  the  fimctions  of  investigation  requires  that  all  courts  of  origincUjurisdictiQJi 
should  be  capable  of  affording.  They  alone,  in  fact,  possess  the  most  important  of  the 
requisites  to  tne  competency  of  courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  as  susceptible 
of  Deing  rendered  competent  in  other  respects  to  discharge  the  Amotions  of  such  courts  as 
any  of  the  other  established  tribunals. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  think  that  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  an  efficient  system  of  local  judicature  would  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  indigo 
manufacturers  from  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  against :  a  prompt  administration 
of  justice  would  doubtless  remove  those  difficulties  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  persons 
who  contract  to  supply  the  indigo  plant  are  men  of  substance ;  but  in  the  numerous  eases 
in  which  the  contractors  are  needy  ryots,  without  any  property  whatever,  the  existing  laws^ 
if  enforced,  would  increase,  and  not  remove,  the  difficulties  complained  of.  I  will,  therefore, 
beg  leave  to  suggest  the  measures,  which  with  reference  to  these  last-mentioned  cases, 
I  conceive  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  for  amending  the  laws  affecting  indigo  manvK 
facterers,  supposing  an  efficient  system  of  judicature  to  be  established. 

The  cases  referred  to  may  be  classed  imder  two  heads :  1st,  Those  in  which  ryots,  afUr 
receiving  advances  of  money  and  contracting  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  picaU^ 
do  not  sow  any  land  with  indigo  seed,  and  conseqitently  have  no  plant  to  deliver.  2d,  T%)se  in 
which  contracting  ryots,  after  having  sown  land  with  indigo  seed,  refuse  to  deliver  the  produce 
to  the  manufacturer  who  advanced  his  money  for  it.  In  the  cases  coming  under  the  first 
head  there  is  no  remedy  whatever  provided  in  any  Regulation  in  the  judicial  code.  In 
those  coming  under  the  second  head.  Regulation  VI.  of  1823  allows  a  process  intended 
to  secure  the  growing  plant  to  the  manufacturer  entitled  to  it ;  but  that  process,  although 
summary,  cknnot  be  issued  with  the  celerity  requisite,  and  consequently  is  unavailing.  In 
both  classes  of  cases,  therefore,  neither  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  nor  any  other  enactment, 
contains  any  provision  calculated  to  protect  the  manufacturers  against  possible  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  they  must  deal.  In  regard,  indeed,  to  the  European 
maiivAbetHcer,  liie  law»  as  it  now  stands,  is,  as  I  before  observed,  worse  than  defective.     It 
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«emp^  1dm  to  resort  to  die  system  of  making  advtncet  ibr  kis  indigo  pint,  and  at  the 
same  tiMe  debars  b&n  from  availu^  hfloisetf  c?  the  only  security  he  cMi  nTe  aninst  the  -^^ 

losses  to  which  that  system  exjwses  him.    It  places  him  in  the  predicament  ofhavii^  to       ^^  ^.    ^^_ 
ckoose  eifther  passively  to  submit  to  those  losses,  or  to  incur  the  consequaices  of  acting  (^3*)Wi§aPt^*ers: 
a»illy  in  ora^Tto  evert  them.  -^  Mr.R«»M™itt; 

In  ^udeavourmg  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  obvione  mjnstice,  there  are  two  consideta-  **  2>eptena    r  i  99* 
tions  to  be  attended  to,  aoeid  they  suggest  &e  measmres  by  which  the  remedy  sought  for  mm 
ht  afi>rded.    One  is,  ihcU  a  lyotwhoreauhref  an  advance  ofcofital  to  enable  Mm  to  cuttimde 
1d$  UmdyhoM  nothing  to  offer  a$8mirityfi)fiiBr^^  hndtoyiM 

prodme  ofv(»ku  equal  to  the  amotmt  of  the  advance :  the  other  is,  that  the  security  mill  ie 
mmtvmHng  if  any  delay  be  made  in  providing  either  for  j4oughing  or  eowiw  the  landwi  ehe 
projm'  oeasoUj  or  for  preventing  the  produce,  when  ripe,  being  carried  off.  The  meaafar«s 
4ra8:ses<)ed  by  those  considerations,  are,  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  Europeans 
hoSting  ietnds ;  and  the  empowering  indigo  manufacturers  to  attach  and  take  the  ustftuet  4f 
kmdto  the  produce  of  which  they  fuwe  acqi^Ared  a  right  by  contract  with  the  occupant,  umm- 
Mmtely  ^ipon  the  lattefr  refuAng  to  plough  or  reap,  or  to  do  any  act  necessary  to  endUe  Hm^ 
jfkAEZ  the  conditions  of  his  contreuit. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  measnres,  not  only  would  difficulties  which  the  existing  laws 
eppooe  to  the  mdigo  manuftu;tarers  in  Ae  conduct  of  their  business  be  removed,  but  odrar 
important  advantages  might  be  expected  to  result ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  th^ 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  Europeans  renting  lands  in  fictitious  names,  and  "ot 
the  evils  which  that  practice  gives  rise  to ;  the  introduction  of  a  respectable  and  intellig- 
ent cfaunft  o(  indigo-plant  farmers,  who,  being  able  to  maintain  their  rights,  would  not  b^ 
mdttced  to  enter  into  contracts  on  terms  lower  than  the  demand  for  dieir  produce  woutl 
entitle  them  to,  and  whose  self-interest  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  fulfil  their 
contracts ;  and,  lastly,  the  general  improvanent  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  asd  an 
mcrease  of  all  ihe  valuable  products  of  its  soil  and  climate. 

i  have  put  into  the  form  of  a  draft  of  a  Regulation  (and  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  App.  No.  67. 
Court),  tne  rules  which  I  conceive  it  would  be  proper  to  enact  to  give  effect  to  the  measnrss 
above  sugg^ted.  In  the  event  of  its  being  denned  advisable  to  adopt  them,  the  notes  . 
iq>pendea  to  the  draft  afford  all  the  explanations  in  regard  to  the  rules  proposed  that  sefem 
to  oe  required ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  request  in  this  place,  fhat  it  mey  be  kept  iA 
mind  that  they  have  been  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  local  courts  of  judicature^  by 
wkich  only  they  can  be  carried  into  execution,  will  be  raised  to  the  footing  on  which  thost 
<oo«iris  should  be  placed  to  qualify  them  to  perform  the  functions  assigned  to  them ;  and 
I  may  add,  that  until  the  local  courts  shall  be  rendered  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  dnchac^ 
of  those  fimctions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  amendment  of  the  existing  law  that  can 
he  prwosed  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  mider  consideration^  ^1  be  prodne*- 
tive  of^advantage. 

(signed)        A.  Hoss. 


(64.)— MINUTE  by  Mr.  Sealy,  dated  aeth  May  18».  (64.)IndigoPlanters: 

BY  clause  3,  section  5,  Regulation  VI.  1823,  the  indigo  planter  who  has  made  advances  Mr.Sealy'sMinute; 
to  a  ryot  who  has  disposed  of  the  weed  to  another,  is  at  liberty  in  a  regular  suit  to  prosecute  ^  '^^9* 

the  ryot,  and  the  individual  to  whom  such  produce  was  sold  or  delivered,  conjointly.     I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  in  a  summary  suit,  as  the  evil  com- 

Slained  of  appears  to  be  very  extensive ;  that  is,  the  lyots  who  have  received  advances 
eclining  to  sow  their  lands  with  indigo  seed.  I  would  extend  the  powers  contained  in 
section  6,  Regulation  VII.  1819,  to  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  This  will  go 
a  great  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  now  practised  by  ryots  and  their  evil  advisers,  and 
BMty  in  the  end  diminish  the  number  of  affrays  that  now  annually  take  place  for  indigp 
lands,  which  are  invariably  <  attended  with  severe  wounding,  and  frequently  with  loss  of 
hfe,  in  consequence  of  planters  entertaining  bodies  of  fighting  men  for  the  express  puipose 
4^  fighting  their  battles  on  such  occasions. 

(signed)        C.  T.  Sealy. 


(65.)— MINUTE  by  Mr.  Rattray,  dated  30th  May  1820.  (65.)IndigoPlantera: 

THE  preamble  to  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  admits  that  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  person  j^{^^^ .  ^^  * 
who  advances  seed  and  capital,  or  capital  only,  for  the  expense  of  cultivation  on  a  qefined  ^o  May' 1829. 

Sarcel  of  land,  phould  be  considered  to  possess  a  lien  and  interest  in  the  indigo  plant' pro- 
uced  on  that  land,  when  so  stipulatSed  m  a  written  engagement  between  the  parties,  and 
especially  in  cases  in  which  such  written  engagement  may  have  been  duly  registered  under 
ihe  provisions  of  Regulation  XXII.  1812 ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  ryot 
who  has  already  conditioned  for  the  delivery  of  the  produce  of  his  land  to  one  person,  to 
break  the  condition  by  a  clandestine  and  fraudulent  transfer  of  such  produce  to  another. 

With  u  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  here  admitted  to  appear  reasonable,  the 
above  Regulation  was  enacted ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  has,  if  not  entirely,  so 
&r  failed  m  its  object,  as  to  render  a  modification  of  it  obviously  expedient. 
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Settlement  of 


I  cannot  better  exhibit  the  loss  and  vexation  to  which  indigo  planters  now  stand  exposed 
than  by  quoting  an  anonymous  writer  (one  of  themselveiSy  1  presume),  a  communicatioit 
from  whom  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  prints  of  this  presidency.    '*  It  must,^  thi» 
Settlement  ot        writer  observes,  "  be  considered  that  the  sowing  of  indigo  admits  of  no  delay.    When  the 
Europeans  m  India,  lan^g  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  rain  falls,  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Delay,  that  in  all  cases  is  dangerous,  in  this  instance  is  ruinous ;  either  the  lands  must  be 
sown  at  once,  or  not  at  all.     Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  speculative  redress  of  the 
Regulation  (VI.  of  1823)  teems  with  consequences  to  the  indieo  planter  which  would  be 
more  aptly  expressed  under  the  term  grievance ;  the  means  would  mftsdUbly  entail  the  very 
evil  sought  to  be  removed.     During  the  progress  of  the  litigation,  the  sowing  season 
passes  away ;  and  the' issue  at  best  must  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  planter,  who  sues 
a  fraudulent  defendant  who  can  prove  himself  insolvent,  in  me  event  of  being  cast,  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  oaths,  which  he  can  procure  as  cheap  as  eggs.     By  way  of  exempUScatioii, 
I  will  put  a  case,  neither  improbable  nor  of  unusual  occurrence  m  dinerent  d^ees,  which 
will  show  how  this  Regulation  is  likely  to  operate  on  the  interests  of  the  planters : — I  i^ake 
advances  to  2,000  ryots,  who  agree  to  sub-let  to  and  cultivate  for  me  two  or  three  b^egahs 
of  indigo  eacli^  on  receiving  at  the  rate  of  two  rupees  ger  beegah.   The  money  is  paid  four 
or  five  months  before  the  sowing  season  commences,  during  wmch  time  I  am  much  gratified 
by  the  care  and  attention  they  evince  in  preparing  the  lands ;  and  1  already  begin  to  calcu* 
late  the  probable  balance  that  next  manufacturing  season  will  place  to  my  credit  in  the 
agent's  books.   .  Ram  comes,  but  no  ryot  appears  for  seed ;  when,  after  a  Uttle  patient 
delay,  I  send  to  them,  and  proceed  to  compel  them,  a  few  at  a  time.    Away  two  of  them 
hie  to  the  mi^strate,  and    complain  that  I  have  taken  away  their  paddy   lands  (they 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  Regulation  which  prohibits  compulsory  jneasores  beii^ 
used  towards  them  in  such  cases),  and  I  am  summoned  and  appear.    The  &ct  of  a£ 
vances  having  been  made  is  not  denied;  but  the  complainants  swear  that  the  lands  in 
question  were  not  those  intended  for  indigo ;  and  so  i  become,  by  the  fiat  of  the  court, 
subject  to  the  consequences  of  an  infringement  of  the  Regulation.    The  conquering  ryots 
repair  home,  where  the  news  of  my  defeat  emboldens  the  rest  to  persevere  in  their  oii^nal 
resolution  of  withholding  the  lands;  and  the  only  remedy  left  me  is  to  enter  1,998  separate 
actions  for  damages,  miich  the  defendants  cannot  make  good.     The  glaring  injustice 
here  done  me  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.    The  very  prosecution  of  my  actions  would  occupy 
at  least  six  months,  if  the  judge  snould  happen  to  be  very  assiduous;  during  which  time 
the  season  has  slipped  away,  me  lands  lie  mllow,  or  have  yielded  other  crops  to  their 
roguish  occupiers,  and  I  am  grinned  at  as  a  fool,  and  advised  to  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future  in  making  advances,  wnen  perhaps  those  I  have  already  made,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  in  prosecuting  my  right,  render  the  advice  quite  superfluous.    Some  may  think, 
that  by  referring  disputes  of  this  nature  to  the  darc^ahs  for  their  report,  the  evil  might 
b^  averted,  and  the  ends  of  justice  attained ;  but  this  arrangement  would  prove  as  little 
calculated  to  promote  impartial  justice  as  the  Regulation,  so  long  as  the  office  of  darogah 
is  filled  in  the  manner  it  now  is." 

Now  if  this  be  a  fair  exhibition  of  facts,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  ^thout  any  exa^eration, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  legislative  interference  is  urgently  called  for.  All  the  obligation 
I  would  impose  is,  that  of  an  honest  performance  of  a  voluntary  contract;  and  after 
affording  to  the  subject  much  thought,  and  making  myself  as  fiiUy  acquainted  with  it  as 
opportunity  has  permitted,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  rollowing  rules,  as  calculated  to  relieve 
the  planter,  without  any  hardship  or  injustice  towards  those  who  now  oppose  such  fearfo^ 
odds  to  all  fair  dealing,  under  the  very  law  enacted  to  promote  and  preserve  it. 


Proposed  Modification  of  Section  6,  Regulation  VI.  of  1823. 

Ist.  In  cases  in  which  a  ryot  or  other  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  may  have  received 
advances  and  entered  into  written  engagements  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  or  other  plant 
or  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Regulation  VI.  1823,  shall  have  failed  to 
cultivate  the  land  specified,  or  having  cultivated  it,  shall  have  failed  or  refuse  to  complete 
his  engagement,  or  shall  have  sold  or  made  away  with  or  tilansferred  the  produce  to  another 
person,  the  party  with  whom  such  agreement  was  first  made  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for 
redress  to  the  magistrate  or  joint-magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  land  may  be; 
or  to  institute,  iat  his  option,  either  a  summary  or  a  regular  suit  in  the  civil  court  against 
the  said  ryot  or,  cultivator,  or  the  party  at  whose  insti^tion  the  said  ryot  or  cultivator 
shall  have  so  failed,  or  both,  as  shall  appear  to  the  plaintiff  expedient. 

2dly.  If  the  application  be  made  to  the  magistrate  or  joint-magistrate,  the  ease  shall  be 
disposed  of  imder  sect.  6,  Regulation  VII.  1819;  and  pending  the  imprisonment  of  the 
ryot,  if  the  charge  be  substantiated,  and  after  his  release,  till  such  time  as  he  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  due  performance  of  his  engagement,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  land  the  cultivation  or  produce  of  which  he  may  have  contracted  for,  with  liberty  to 
complete  the  said  cultivation,  or  to  reap  or  collect  the  said  produce  at  his  own  expense, 
having  his  remedy  for  the  said  expense  by  a  summary  or  regular  civil  action  against  the 
said  ryot,  oi^  the  party  at  whose  instigation  the  latter  shall  be  proved  to  have  so  failed,  or 
both,  m  the  manner  nereinafter  provided  for. 

3dly.  If  a  summary  civil  process  shall  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  and  tiie  cause 
(upon  the  grounds  stated  in  the  next  following  section)  be  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant  or  defendants  each  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
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the  adyances  actually  received  by  the  said-  ryot  or  cultivator,  with  interest  on  the  same,  ^ 

4uid  the  costs  of  summary  process;  the  claim  for  the  amount  of  any  further  loss  sustained  -    ' 

hy  the  nonperformance  of  the  contract  being  cos^zable  only  under  a  regular  suit.     But  .^  .j  "!! — TT 

in  this  case  of  summary  process  the  plaintiflF  shall  not  be  entitled  to  possession  of  the  land,  V_50^digoPlanter8: 

as  provided  in  the  precedmg  section,  the  suit  being  considered  as  instituted  solely  for  the  Mj^ute  •  ^^  * 

recovery  of  loss  already  sustained  by  the  advances  or  expense  above  mentioned,  and  not  30  May  1820'. 

with  a  view  to  any  prospective  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  soil.     But  nothing  herein 

shall  prevent  a  prior  applicaticm  to  the  criminal  court,  as  provided  for  by  the  preceding 

section,  if  the  pfljiy  aggrieved  shall  seek  his  remedy  in  the  maimer  and  to  the  end  therein 

stated. 

4thly.  If  the  plaintiff  shall  seek  the  remedy  by  a  regular  suit,  the  case  shall  be  tried  and 
decided  under  uie  principles  and  provisions  of  the  general  Regulations;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  where  a  ryot  snail  have  voluntarily  executed  a  deed  of  engagement,  stipulating 
to  cultivate  indigo  or  other  plant  or  produce  of  the  soil  on  a  specified  portion  of  land,  ana 
to  deliver  the  produce  of  such  land  to  one  individual,  and  shall  have  subsequently  sold  or 
delivered  such  produce  to  another,  or  have  failed  to  prepare  or  cultivate  such  land  at  the 
instigation  of  another,  the  aggrieved  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  ryot  and 
the  individual  to  whom  such  produce  may  have  been  sold  or  delivered,  or  who  shall  so 
have  instigated  the  contractor,  conjointly ;  and  if  it  be  established  that  the  individual 
receiving  the  produce,  or  so  instigatii^,  was  at  the  time  aware  of  the  prior  engagement, 
such  individual,  and  the  ryot  or  cmtivator,  shall  be  jointly  or  severally  held  answerable  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  specified  in  the  original  agreement,  together  with  all  costs 
and  expenses  of  the  suit. 

6thly.  If  no  firaud  ch*  dishonest  dealing  be  established,  and  the  failure  of  a  ryot  or  other 
CKmtractor  to  execute  the  stipulations  of  his  engagement  be  owing  to  accident  or  other 
cause  not  implying  firaud  or  dishonesty,  the  remedy  shall  be  as  in  common  cases  of  con- 
tract &ilure,  Drovided  for  by  the  Regulations  generally.  Appeals  must  of  course  be  pro- 
vided for,  as  should  facilities  to  the  registry  of  contracts. 

(signed)        R.  S.  Rattray.    . 

(66.)— MINUT]^  by  Mr.  TumbuU,  dated  2d  July  1828.  (66.)lQdigoPlaat6rt; 

THE  eager  competition  noticed  in  the  precunble  to  R^ulation  VI.  1823,  commenced  j^i^ute ; 
in  the  preceding  year ;  and  holding,  as  I  then  did,  the  situation  of  judge  and  magistrate  of  9  July  |8ag. 
Nuddea,  I  had  some  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  scenes  of  contention  and  strife  ensuing 
from  the  various  and  conflicting  interests  to  which  that  competition  gave  rise.  The  disor- 
ders which  then  prevailed  in  mat  and  the  neighbouring  indigo  districts,  have,  I  beheve, 
nothing  abated  to  the  present  day,  and  they  are  certainly  sucn  as  to  call  for  the  serious 
interposition  of  Government.  ,  From  the  moment  of  ploughing  the  land  and  sowing,  the 
seed^  to  the  season  of  reaping  the  crop,  the  whole  distnct  is  thrown  into  a  stette  of  ferment* 
The  most  daring  breaches  ot  the  peace  are  committed  in  the  face  of  our  police  officers,  and 
even  the  magistrate  himself.  In  utter  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority,  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  are  avowedly  entertained  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  or  retaining  forcible 
pos&iession  of  lands  or  crops.  Violent  affrays,  or  ratner  re^lar  pitched  battles  ensue,  at- 
tended with  bloodshed  and  homicide.  Our  police  establishments  are  corrupted,  and  the 
darogahs  are  said  notoriously  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  planters,  European  or  native,,  to  secure 
their  sood  offices.  Private  assassinations  occasionally  occur,  and  forgery  and  perjury  have 
their  mil  sway ;  in  short,  every  species  of  crime  is  comijaiitt^,  and  in  the  list  I  should  not 
omit  false  charges  of  murder,  arson,  &c.  which  are  very  common,  and  are  the  most  harassing 
of  all  to  the  accused  as  well  as  to  the  magistrate.  If  such  are  the  consequences  of  the 
present  system  of  indigo  cultivation  in  the  &n^l  dbtricts,  and  that  they  are  so  will  not, 
1  think,  be  disputed,  it  is  certainly  hish  time  mat  decisive  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
put  down  evils  of  such  magnitude,  independently  of  the  question  more  immediately  under 
consideration,  of  affording  protection  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  numerous  indivi- 
duals concerned.  The  practices  noticed  in  the  papers  which  have  originated  the  present 
discussion,  no  doubt  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  the  common  subject  of  com* 
plaint.  I  particularly  remember  one  instance  in  which  a  ryot  acknowledged  before  me, 
that  he  had  in  quick  succession  taken  advances  from  and  entered  into  engagements  with 
three  separate  establishments  for  the  same  parcel  of  land.  This  was  clearly  an  act  of  frauds 
and  would,  I  take  it,  be  criminally  punishable  under  the  Mahomedan  law  and  the  Regulations 
already  in  force,  as  well  in  the  r^ot  as  in  any  others  who  should  be  proved  to  have  know- 
ingly participated,  and  wilfully  aided  and  abetted  therein:  but  would  this  reach  the  evil? 
I  fear  not ;  on  the  contrary,  if'^such  a  power  were  at  all  abused  or  indiscreetly  applied,  if 
Tesort  were  had  to  it  frequently  and  vexatiously  to  harass  or  intimidate  the  ryots ;  if  it  were 
not  restricted  to  cases  of  a  glaring  and  flagrant  character,,  the  planter  would  socm  discover 
that  he  had  used  an  instrument  to  his  own  destruction.  The  principal  source  of  all  the 
mischief  may,  I  fancy,  be  traced  to  the  contract  formed  with  the  ryot,  which  is  sometimes 
not  in  writing,  is  frequently  insufficiently  defined,  and  is  generally  extremely  unfavourable 
to  the  ryot,  rendering  him  in  fact  a  slave  to  the  establishment  with  which  he  has  once  en-  . 
gaoed,  and  thereby  preventing  an  open  and  fair  competition  to  all,  which  would  afford  the 
on^  true  and  effectual  remedy.  Too  much  also,  it  is  said,  is  entrusted  to  dewans,  naibs, 
^omashtas,  and  numerous  others  employed  by  the  planter,  who  I  fear  looks  but  little  beyond 
:i^e  quantity  of  land  procured  for  him,  and  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  means 
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by  which  it  has  been  obtained,  so  that  at  the  critical  period  there  is  a  general  scvamble* 

^*  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  .cannot  be  matter  of  much  surprise  that  the  ryot,  who  is  acknow- 

'  ledged  to  be  in  poverty,  and  has  perhaps  been  labouring  in  vain  for  years  "  to  work  off  his  old 

Settlement  of        balances,'*  as  it  is  csdled,  should  readdy  yield  to  the  temptation  of  an  offer  oiF  mdney  from 

Europeans  m  India.  ^^  ^^^  fiwctory  to  pay  off  his  old  score,  tod  thereby  liberate  himself  from  thraldom,  as  well 
as  engage  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  evils,  dierefore,  being  inherent  in  the  system 
itself  this  must  undergo  a  change  before  any  real  good  can  be  done  by  legislative  provi- 
Bion.  The  planter  must  be  prepared  to  admit  a  tair  and  open  competition ;  he  must  not 
seek  to  mmiermine  his  neighbour  by  allowing  his  native  agents  to  mterfiare  secretly  wiA 
ryots  already  under  engagements,  or  to  put  hmi  down  vi  et  armis  with  hired  Lutheeais ;  he 
tnust  secure  his  ryot  by  other  means  than  a  contract  which  bears  him  down  so  heavily 
that  he  can  have  bttle  hope  of  fulfilling  its  obligation,  and  which  drives  him  therefime  to 
mrtifioes  and  intrigues  for  immKliate  relief  thot^h  ultimately  leading  to  his  own  min  as 
well  as  to  the  injury  of  his  employer*  He  must,  in  short,  endeavour  to  attach  him  to  his  in-* 
terest^  not  by  force,  but  by  inaulgencey  kindness  wbA  liberality;  and  if  his  neighbour  rises 
ingher  in  tenns  than  himself,  he  must  either  meet  him  by  oorrespondiaff  liberality  on  his 
own  pait,  or  leave  the  ryot  free  to  act  as  the  latter  may  deem  BK«t  condueivie  to  nis  owft 
wterest.  The  daffiealty  of  framing  rales  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  system,  so  that  k 
fihall  woik  beneficially  to  all  ooncmied,  and  afford  prompt  redress  for  the  varicMis  gxievanoes 
comjdamed  of  by  ekher  party,  has  been  always  felt  and  acknowledged  The  Regulations 
idready  provide  that  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  registered  deeds  of  contracts ;  but  the 
obstacles  are  so  great,  in  expense  of  stamp-paper,  fees  <n  r^istry,  distance  frt>m  the  sadder 
station,  &c.  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to ;  indeed  it  is  impracticable.  If  aaj 
plan  could  be  devised  to  encourage  a  more  generid  resort  to  the  practice  of  r^istry, 
i>y  redvcin?  the  expense  and  r^iklermg  the  means  more  accessiUe  to  the  parties,  a  great 
point  would  no  doubt  be  gained ;  not  cmly  that  a  contract  thus  formally  sanctioned  has 
greater  force  vnih.  the  parties,  and  would  perhaps  deter  many  from  an  attempt  to  violate 
it,  but  also  because  it  would  generally  enable  the  court  to  determine  nose  r^uiily  on  the 
validity  of  the.  engagement,  without  being  compelled,  as  they  frequently  are  at  present,  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  investigation,  the  result  of  which  depending  upon  conflicting  t^ti- 
mony,  must  always  be  doubtfS,  and  often  erroneous,  and  the  delay  of  which  generally  de- 
feats its  whole  object.     In  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  the  only   remedy 

:  which  occurred  to  me,  is  the  establishing  subordinate  offices  of  registry  in  «ach  thannah  divi- 

•  sion,  to  be  held  by  natives  or  others  specially  aj>pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  under  the 
genera!  superintendence  and  control  of  the  registrar  of  the  district,  or  other  European  office 
at  Ihe  Budder  stations,  to  whom  a  daily  report  should  be  made  of  all  registered  deeds,  and 
by  whom  they  shoilld  be  forthwith  entered  in  a  general  registry  book  kept  separately  for  the 
purpose,  under  such  forms  and  checks  as  should  be  found  necessary  to  render  it  an  au- 
tiientic  and  usefiri  public  record.  I  can  however  but  throw  out  the  nint,  as  I  am  sensible 
that  many  obstacles  may  occur  in  the  details  (even  if  Gtovemment  should  be  willing  to  incur 
fte  additional  expense)  to  render  any  plan  of  this  nature  practically  efficient  and  usefd 
wifli  the  means  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Unfortunately  the  same  difficulty  opposes  every 
Suggestion  which  offers  itsdf :  let  us  consider  the  vast  interests  tiiat  are  involved  in  the 
matter  under  discussion,  not  merely  in  the  lacks  of  rupees  that  are  aimually  at  stake,  but 
as  variously  affecting  the  greater  part  of  a  large  and  populous  district,  and  consider  at  the 
tome  moment  the  means  we  at  present  possess  of  affording  prompt  and  effectual  redress  in 
flie  comidesB  dilutes  vrfrich  cannot  but  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things.  A  sii^le  factory 
may  have  formed  upwards  of  a  thousand  contracts ;  the  party  maybe  mstant  from  the  onlj 
bcrurts  now  open  to  them,  from  50  to  100  miles;  those  courts  are  already  overwhelmed; 
the  matters  in  dispute  press  for  decision,  and  cannot  wait  the  ordinary  course,  for  delay 
would  render  the  decision  nugatory,  and  worse,  as  the  parties  would  have  been  needlesdij 
Btlbjected  to  annoyance  and  expense.  What  then  is  the  remedy?  I  confess  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  propose  any  other  than  the  appointment  of  a  respectable  sudder  ameen  in  each 
thannah  tiivision,  with  a  salary  or  authorized  emoluments,  such  as  would  incite  him  to  a 
laithfril  and  honest  discharge  of  the  important  trusts  which  must  necessarily  be  confided 
to  him. 

(signed)       Jf.  JZl  TWnML 


,^  ,^  ^.    n,    .  REGULATION  proposed  by  Mr.  JB(w, 

(67.)IndigoPlanter8:  ^    ^  "^ 

Begulatlon  pro-  -  * 

posed  by  Mr.  Ross;       jj^  Regvlation  to  provide  more  effectually  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  Contrads 
2  July  1829.  refetmg  to  the  cultivating  and  deUvery  of  Indigo  Plant;  to  remove  the  existing  pro- 

hibition against  Europeans  occupying  Land  for  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  Plant  or  other 
|)urposes ;  to  make  all  Suits  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  to  Contracts  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  said  Plant  cognizable  in  the  Courts  of  the  Moonsiffs,  and  to  declare  the 
cutting  down  or  damaging  of  Indigo  crops  in  certain  cases  an  offence  punishable  by 
the  Courts  of  Criminal  Judicature :  passed  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  ic 

Preamble.  WHEREAS  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating 

to  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant,  having  failed  to  diminish  in  any  degrefe  the 

evils^ 
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ctQs  which  induced  its  enad^nent,  it  hag  become  necessary  to  make  more  effectual  pro-  ^ 

Tision  for  remedying  those  evils:  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  that  end  that  Europeans  '  * 

should  be  authorizied  to  occupy  la4d  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant;  and  also  expe-  '^.    ^ 

dient,  with  a  view  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  that  wO*naigoFlanterB: 
penmssion  should  be  granted  to  them  to  purchase,  lease  and  hold  land  for  that  and  other  ^^  b  Mr^Ron- 
purposes:  And  whereas  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  o  jMiyfgsQ*         ' 
and  other  oocupants  of  the  soil,  that  all  complaints  and  suits  relating  to  contracts  for  the 
cultivation  and  deUveiy  of  indigo  plant,  and  to  the  possession  and  produce  of  lands  cul- 
tivated with  that  plant,  should  be  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  the  moonsiffs,  the  only  esta- 
blished tribunals  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  cultivating  classes :  And  whereas  it  is 
moreover  judged  proper,  that  the  cutting  down  or  wilfully  damaging  indigo  crops  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  any  individual  having  an  interest  therein,  should  be  declared  an  offence 
punishable  by  the  courts  of  criminal  judicature ; — the  following  Rules  have  been  enacted; 
to  be  in  force  fix>m  the  date  of  their  {promulgation  throughout  me  territories  subject  to"  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William. 

II.  First. — Sections  3,  4,  5  and  6,  of  Regulation  XXXVIII.  of  1793;    Regulation  lUgulatkHit 
XXXIII. ;  and  Sections  3,  4,  5  and  6,  of  R^ulatioa  XLVIIL  of  1796;  Sections  3,  4,  6  rescinded, 
and  6,  of  Regulation  XIX.  of  1803 ;  Regulation  VL  1823^  and  Regulation  V.  of  1824,  are 

hereby  rescinded. 

Second.— Such  parts  of  Regulation  XXIII.  of  1814,  of  Regulation  XIX.  of  1817,  and  Parts  of  lUgulations 
of  any  other  Regulation  in  force,  as  may  be  inconmstent  with  any  of  the  Rules  hereinafter  ^rto^  "^'com      " 
enacted,  are  to  be  considered  as  null  and  of  nonrc^ct  in  regard  to  cases  coming  within  the  wftbiii^eprovi^s 
prDvisions  of  this  RegulatioiL  of  this  Regulation. 

III.  Europeans  are  hereby  permitted  to  purchase,  rent  and  occupy  land  for  the  culti-  Europemw  pennitted 
vation  of  inoigo  plant  or  any  other  purpose ;  and  all  Europeans,  as  well  British  subjects  ^°  purchase,  rent  and 
as  others,  who  may  avail  themselves  of  this  permission,  shall  be  held  to  be  amenable  in  ®*^°"Py  **^^' 
common  with  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  courts  of  the  moonsifis,  and  the  other  civil  Europeans  occupying 
courts  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  pmchased,  rented  or  occupied  by  them  may  be  land  dacl^d  »»a»- 
ntuated,  in  all  matters  relating  to  soch  lands  which  may  hs  cognizable  in  those  courts  under  ^^,^ 

this  or  any  other  Regulation  in  force  *. 

IV.  It  is  hereby  declared,  that  ryots  and  all  occupants  of  lands,  itiiile  their  r^t  of  Rjots,  and  other 
occupancy  exists,  are  at  liberty,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  their  occupants  of  land, 
tenures,  to  cultivate  any  urticle  of  produce,  and  to  engage  for  nt  liberty  to  cultivate 

the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant  with  the  owner  or  manager  of    ^l  ^^  a-!-  ^"^  -^^  P'"^*"'  consistently 
.,./..  P     '^  'x     X    1  -xi-  ^  with  the  conditions  of  tlieir  tenures,  and  to  engage 

any  mdigo  factory  wheresoever  situated,  or  with  any  person    ^^  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant  with  whomsolvtr 
with  whom  they  may  judge  it  to  be  most  conduave  to  their    they  may  think  it  mmt  conducive  to  tlieir  interest  ta 
interest  to  engage;   and  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that    engage, 
owners  or  managers  of  indigo  factories  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  any  right  to  the  OwMrtandmsa^ut^ 

{)roduce  of  lanc^  wheresoever  situated,  but  what  may  be  derived  to  them  by  purchase,  of  indigo  ^toriM 
ease  or  other  contract,  voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  owners  or  other  persons  Saving  legal  "0^*^^  consideitd 
occupancy  of  the  lands f.  S^^X^ 

wkevMoevcr  sittiated,  bat  what  aviy  be  d«ivad  to  then  by  eootmcU «nt«i^xuto  bjthakpd 
occupants  of  the  lands. 

V.  First. 

-    -         — -  III, _  ■  ■       ■  ■     I       l-IU        J    ■ 

*  The  considerations  which  appear  to  render  it  advitabla  to  grant  a  general  permissiou  to  Europeans 
to  hold  lands  are  the  following :  .  ' 

ist.  Without  allowing  indigo  manafactarers  to  occupy  lands  in  the  particular  eases  referred  te  in 
tins  draft,  it  is  impossiUe  to  make  any  eflectual  provisioii  lor  obviating  the  evils  sought  to  be 
remedied. 

2d.  Those  evils  are  much  more  likely  to  be  effectually  remedied  by  unlimited  than  by  limited 
permission.  Unlimited  permission,  by  admitting  of  leases  bebg  taken  by  men  possessing  capital  and 
intelligence,  and  capable  of  adopting  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  would  lead  to  th^  establishment 
of  a  class  of  growers  of  indigo  plant,  from  whom  the  manufacturers  of  the  indigo  dye  could  reckon 
with  confidence  on  being  supplied  with  the  quantity  of  plant  they  required,  without  resorting  to  the 
objectionable  and  expensive  means  which  they  must  now  use  to  obtain  it.  The  advantages  wbieh 
would  result  from  the  establisbraent  of  such  a  class  of  grtmers  of  the  plant,  both  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  dye,  and  to  the  owners  of  the  indigo  lands,  need  not  be  here  detailed. 

3d.  Unlimited  permission,  by  rendering  European  energy  and  intelligence  available,  would  accelerate 
the  general  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  add  greatly  to  the  amount  of  its  most 
valuable  productions.  This  consideration  may,  I  submit,  be  opposed  to  the  objection  that  will  perhaps 
be  urged  against  the  proposed  enactment,  on  account  of  the  expense  whish  it  would  render  necessary  for 
a  reform  of  the  local  courts  of  judicature. 

f  I  have  thought  this  declaratory  Section  necessary,  to  obviate  the  prejudicial  effects  likely  to 
result  to  the  ryots  from  a  notion  which  seems  to  prevail,  that  by  the  establishment  of  an  indigo 
factory  near  to  lands  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant,  an  exclusive  right  is  acquired  to  the  plant 
grown  on  those  lands,  and  that  this  right  is  encroached  upon  by  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
another  factory  near  to  and  dependent  for  its  supply  of  plant  upon  the  same  lands ;  in  other  words,  it 
would  seem  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  ryots  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  for  the  factory 
first  established  in  their  vicinity,  are  the  ryots  of  that  factory,  and  not  at  liberty  to  cultivate  for  any 
other.  If  such  an  assumed  right  were  recognized,  every  factory  would  be  enabled  to  command,  on  its 
own  terms,  all  the  plant  produced  within  a  circle  round  it,  including  the  most  distant  lands  from  which 
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p  jt      '      '       ^'  First. — Persons  engaged  in  the  manufkcture  of  indi|o  dye,  who  may  advance  capital 

aSuTfor  S^  ^^^  *^^  cultivation  of  mdigo  plant,  or  parcels  of  land  of  certain  defined  limits,  shaU  bfe 

Tadon  of  indigo  pteoC,  or  defined  parcels  of  land,  to  be  considered  to  haTe  an  interest  considered  to  have  a  lien  or  interest 
in  the  produce  of  such  land,  and  entitled  to  adopt  the  means  auUiorized  bj  this  in  the  produce  of  ^uch  parcels  of 
Regulation  for  securing  that  iBterest.  land,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  avail 

P  o  dud  th  written  ^^^^selves  of  the  means  authorized  by  this  Regulation  for  protecting  that  interest ; 
deed!  containing  til  6  P'^'o^ded  that  in  each  case  the  conditions  on  which  the  advance  of  capital  may  be 
conditions  on  which  the  advance  may  be  made,  made  shall  be  recorded  in  a  written  deed  or  instrument,  and 
shall  be  executed  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed,  agreed  to  by  the  party  receiving  the  advance  before  two  or  more 
And  shall  specify  witnesses,  not  being  servants  or  dependants  of  the  other  party ;  and  provided  also,  that  the 
certain  particulars,  j^^  gj^jji  contain  a  specification  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  folloviring  clause,  and 
and  shall  berenstered  shall  be  registered  in  the  court  of  the  moonsiff  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  paicel 
in  the  court  of  the       of  land  engaged  for  may  be  situated,  and  advertised  in  the  village  in  which  the  land  may 

moopnff;  andadver-  ^^  included,  at  least  three  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  commencing  the  cuItivatioD  of 
tised  m  the  village  in   . ,      i      j  *    '  ° 

which  the  landTo         the  land  » 
which  it  relatet  may  be  included. 

Particulan  required        Second, — The  particulars  required  to  be  specified  in  deeds  of  contract  of  the  nature 
to  be  specified  in         referred  to  in  the  foregoing  clause  are  the  following : 
eeds  of  contract.  ^^^   ,j^^  nwoae  of  the  village  in  which  the  parcel  of  land  to  be  cultivated  is  included. 

2d.  The  boundaries  of  the  said  parcel  of  land,  and  the  number  or  name  under  which  it 
is  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  the  viUf^e.         .  ,         . 

3d.  The  rate  or  price  per  bundle  of  plant,  with  the  dimensions  of  the  bundle^  at  which 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  contracting  ryot  or  cultivator,  and  the 
amount  of  the  advance  received  by  him. 

4th.  The  date  on  which  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  to  be  commenced,  and  the  date  on 
which  it  is  to  be  completed. 
6th.  The  amount  of  penalty  to  be  incurred  for  non-performance  of  the  contract 

Deed  of  contract,  Third. — On  an  original  deed  of  contract  being  produced  in  the  moonsiflTs  coart,  by 

how  to  be  r^stered   ^  party  desiring  to  have  it  registered,  the  moonsin  shall  cause  a  correct  copy  of  the  deed 

court!  ""^"^    *        to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  in  his  court ;  and  shdl  cause  an  adver> 

How  to  be  advertised  *^"^^^*  ^^  notice  containing  the  substance  of  the  contract,  and  exhibiting  the  names  of 

*  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  name  or  number,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  parcel  of  land 

engaged  for,  to  oe  stuck  up  by  an  officer  of  his  court  in  a  conspicuo.us  place  in  the  village 

in  which  the  land  is  included,  and  pn  a  bamboo  erected  in  the  field  or  parcel  of  land 

described,  and  also  on  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  contracting  ryot,  if  it  cannot  be  per* 

sonally  delivered  to  him.      > 

Moonsiff,  after  com-        Fourth. — On  the  registry  and  advertisement  being  completed,  the  moonsiff  shall  retnm 
pletionofregbtry       the  original  deed  to  the  person  from  whom  it  may  have  been  received,  with  a  certificate 
«nd  advertisement  of  under  his  signature  endorsed  on  it,  specifying  the  dates  of  the  registry  and  advertisement; 
i^t^to^the * '^  "n^from   ^*  immediately  after  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  deed  and  of  the  certificate  endorsed  on 
whom  it  mi^have™    ^**  *^  *^®  j^dge  of  the  zillah  or  city  to  wnose  authority  he  may  be  subject  t« 
been  received,  with  a  certificate  endorsed  on  it  of  its  having  been  registered  and  advertised ;  and 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  deed,  and  of  the  certificate  endoned  on  il^  to  th^  jodge  of  the  zillah  or 
•ity  to  whose  authority  he  may  be  subject. 

Fifthi — ^To  defray  the  expense  attendiujg  the  registry  and  advertisement  of  indigo  con- 
tracts in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing  clause,  the  moonsifis  are  hereby  authorized  to 
demand,  a  fee  of  rupees  for  every  deed  so  registered  and  advertised,  and  to  lefiiae 

the  official  acts  required  from  them  until  the  fee  be  paid, 

Repster  books  kept        Sixth. — All  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect  and  search  th^  register  books  kept  in  the 

in  the  courts  of  the      moonsiff's  courts  under  this  Regulation*  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  lialf  a  rupee  for  each  inspec- 
moonsiflfs,tobeopen^            ,            ,                                5         v^        r  /                                                r- 
to  mspection  on  pay-  "^"  *"^  searcn,                                                                                                                         VT    IT*    4^ 
ment  of  prescribed                                                                                                                                                             .      VI.  rirst. 
fee.  -  ■  ■ . — * 

it  had  at  any  time  drawn  its  supplies ;  and  the  owners  and  occupaDts  of  indigo  lands,  every  wbm» 
would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  arising  from,  the  establishment  and  competition  of  new  and  rival 
factories,  an  advantage  to  which  they  are  tmquestionably  entitled,  and  which,  if  duly  protected  by  the 
la^s,  they  could  not  fail  to  obtain.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  indigo  lands  round  a 
factory,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  ryott  occupying  these  lands  (termed  in  the  letter  of 
Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.  the  *'  good'will  of  the  concern,")  constitute  the  great  part  of  the  value  of  the 
factory  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  such  value  can  be  legitimately  preserved  only  by  a  liberal  and  coo» 
ciliatory  treatment  of  those  on  whose  will  it  depends. 

.  *  The  intention  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  to  facilitate  the  decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
contracts  of  the  nature  referred  to,  by  requiring  the  specific  lands  engaged  for  to  be  so  clearly  defined 
in  the  deeds  of  contract  that  their  identity  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  and  also  ta  give  such  publicity  to 
the  contracts  as  will  enable  individuals  considering  themselves  injuriously  affected  by  them,  to  prefer 
their  objections  Ijefore  the  time  arrives  wlien  the  manufacturer  will  be  entitled  to  adopt  the  means  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  for  securing  the  produce  of  the  lands. 

t  The  court  of  the  moonsiff  is  selected  for  the  place  of  registry,  as  being  from  situation  the  most 
convenient  for  all  parties,  and  the  only  court  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  cultivating  dassea* 
The  being  easy  of  access  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  an  office  of  registry,  and  the  court  of  the 
moonsiff  affords  that  advantage,  without  greater  risk  of  false  registry,  or  of  alteration  of  deeds  after 
registry,  than  would  be  incurred  in  any  other  office  against  such  risk ;  indeed,  the  rule  directing  a  cer* 
lificate  to  be  endorsed  by  the  moonsiff  on  the  original  deeds  registered,  and  the  immediate  transmission 
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:    VI.  FiTftt— -If  any  person  object  to  a  ccuitract  registei^  and  advertifled  as  directed  in  -^"y  P«"on  ^^  ™^ 

ihe  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  person,  ivithin  a  month  from  the  date  ^^ct^^ay^'w^ 

of  the  advertisement  of /the  contract,  to  pre-     ^  petition  BUtinghis  objectiow,  to  the  coart  of  the  moonsiff  m  which 

sent   a   petition   to   the    moonsiff   in    whose     the  contract  ma^  have  been  registered. 

court  the  contract  may  have  been  registered,  stating  'his  objections  thereto :  oii  the  petition  Itemmons  to  aiMwer 

being  filed,  a  summons  containing  its  substaoiee  shjul  be  issued  to  the  party  to  the  disputed  ^^1^  objections,  to 

contract,  by  whom  it  may  have  been  re^tered,  requiring  him  to  attend  and  answer  to  ^"^  *»  »>«  wsaed. 

the  objections  preferred  against  it,  either  m  person  or  by  an  authorized  agent,  within  16 

days.    The  summons  shall  be  served  by  dehvering  a  copy  of  it  to  the  par^  to  whom  it  is  And  how  to  be 

addressed,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  affixing  a,copy  of  it  to  the  outer  door  of  the  said  »«'''^«<J- 

party's  house,  and  also  in  the  cutcherry  of  the  village  in  which  the  land  specified  in  the 

disputed  contract  may  be.included.  ... 

Second.— After  the  period  allowed  to  the  party  simmioned  to  file  his  answer  shall  have  j^.^  'ff  to  examnwi 
expired,  the  moonsiff  shall  immediately  nroceed  to  examine  the  objections  urged  agamst  the  ^^^  e^nce^oftrod 
contract  in  question,  and  after  taking  all  the  evidence  adduced  in  support,  and  in 

in  support  of  those  objections,  and  also  all  that  may  be  offered     refutation  of  the  objections  to  the  disputed  contract ; 
in  remtation  of  them,  if  he  shall  deem  the  objections  established,  and   shall  consider  ^°  ^^?r  ^^^^'^'^ 
them  sufficient  to  warrant  the  annulment  of  the  contract,  he  shall  adjudge  it  to  be  null,  adiSSe  the^oact 
and  shall  award  to  the  petitioner  such  reasonable  sum  to  be  paid     to  be  null,  and  award  to  petitionera  reasonable 
by  the  party  who  registered  the  contract  as  may  be  thought  an    compensation  for  his  expenses  and  trouble, 
adequate  compensation  for  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which  the  petitioner  has  been  If  the  objections 
thereby  subjected.     If,  on  the  other  nand,  the  objections  ui^ed  to  the  contract  shall  appear  prove  unfounded  or 
to  be  imfounded  or  invalid,  the  complaint  shall  be  dismissed,  and  the  petitioner  made  liable  *"^^^'.^®  ^^^d^ 
to  the  payment  of  costs,  and  such  sum  in  addition  as  may  seem  to  the  moonsiff  a  proper  the  p^tion^rmSe 
compensation  to  the  party  complained  against,  for  any  trouble  to  which  he  shall  have  been  liab^to  the  payment 
subjected  by  the  complamt  having  been  preferred  *»  of  costs,  and  a  rear 

._^  1...  sonable  compensation 

'    Proviso  Third. — Provided,  however,  that  an  objection  to  a  contrsu^t  re^stered  m  confor-  to  thepartjr  com- 
mity  with  the  Regulation,  grounded  on  the  allegation  that  the  contractmg  ryot  is  not  the  plained  against,  for 
•ccupant  of  the  land  specked,  or  on  the  allegation  that  the  contracting  ryot,  although  the  ^  expose  towhich 
occupant  of  the  land,  was  not  competent  to  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  it  without  the  g^bj^ed!^^ 
consent  of  the  zemindar  or  person  entitied  to  the  rent  thereof,  shall  not  be  held  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  annulment  of  such  registered  contract,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the  first  alle- 

Stion,  it  be  satisfactorily  established  by  the  original  accounts  of  the  village  in  which  the 
id  is  included,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  gomashtah  or  putwarree,  and  of  the  mundul 
or  head  man  of  the  village,  and  of  the  occupants  of  the  adjoining  lands,  that  the  person 
objecting  to  the  contract  himself  cultivated  the  parcel  of  land  in  question  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  in  the  actual  occupancy  thereot  at  the  time  the  contract  objected  to  was 
made ;  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  the  second  allegation,  it  clearly  appear  from  the  village 
accounts  and ,  the  contracting  ryot's  cabooleent,  or  other  authentic  document,  that  the 
objector  is  the  zemindar  or  person  entitied  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  the  articles  of  produce  to  be  cultivated  thereon :  provided  also,  that  no  deed  of  Further  proviso, 
contract  executed  by  a  ryot  for  the  delivery  of  indigo  plant  or  other  article  of  produce, 
which  does  not  stipulate  for  the  produce  of  a  specified  parcel  of  land,  or  deed  so  stipulating, 
which  does  not  clearly  define  the  parcel  intended,  shall  be  deeqied  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
annulment  of  a  deed  executed  by  the  same  rjrot  which  shall  have  been  prepared  and  regis* 
tered  conformably  to  tiie  rules  of  the  Regulation. 

VIL  In 

of  copies  of  the  deeds,  and  of  the  eDdorsements  on  them,  to  the  judge  of  the  zillah,  to  be  recorded  in  his 
courts  seems  lo  provide  every  possible  security. 

I  have  not  made  it  necessary  that  the  contracting  ryots  should  acknowledged  before  the  moonsiff 
their  consent  to  the  conditions  of  their  contracts  at  tiie  time  of  registry,  because  the  number  of 
ryots  engaging  every  season  with  a  factory  may  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  all  of  them  at  the  moonsiflTs  court  simultaneously ;  and  it  might  be  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient to  the  manufocturer,  or  his  agent,  to  have  to  attend  with  some  of  them  at  one  time,  and  some  at 
another;  and,  moreover,  conndering  the  possibility  of  one  person  personating  another,  or  engagbg 
for  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  occupancy  of  another,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  rule  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  engaging  ryot  would  be  more  effectual  for  ascertaining  that  actual 
occupants  of  the  lands  specified  had  engaged,  tiian  the  advertisemepts  of  the  contract  which  I  have 
proposed  to  substitute. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  to  refer  a  ryot  who  has  to  support  himself  and  family  by  bis  labour,  to  a  tri« 
bunal  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  his  abode  for  redress,  when  an  act  of  injustice  has  been  done 
to  him,  is  in  effect  to  deny  him  redress ;  and  it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  this  Regulation  has  in  view,  that  suits  relating  to  contracts  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  cultivators  of  indigo,  should  be  made  cognizable  in  the  first  instance  by  the  courts  of  the 
mooncifSs,  or  by  courts  equally  accessible  to  both  parties.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  otherwise  to 
devise  means  whereby  both  security  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  due  application  of  the  capital  advanced 
by  them,  and  also  protection  to  the  cultivators  in  the  possession  and  d\^posal  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  can  be  afforded. 

On  these  considerations,  I  have  proposed  to  make  all  suits  under  this  Regulation  cognizable  in  the 
courts  of  the  moonsiffs,  assuming  those  courts  to  be  (as  Uiey  should  be)  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
suits,  or  that  they  will  be  rendered  tit  by  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  moonsiff  of  men  of  respectable 
character  and  requisite  qualification,  with  adequate  salaries,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  of  control  over  their  proceedings. 
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-whZ  h  ^^^'  ^^  c*^®^*  ^^  which  a  ryot  having  contracted  for  the  ciiltivatioQ  of  ind^  |dant  on  a 

^i^ct'^^culti^^  d^fi^ed  parcel  of  land,  and  whose  contract  has  been  registered  and  advertised  as  directed  in 
a  defined  parcel  of  this  Regulation,  and  has  not  been  subsequently  declared  null  by  a  judicial  decision  passed 
land  has  been  regis-  under  the  preceding  section,  shall  refuse  to  cultivate  with  indigo  plant  the  parcel  of  land 
tered,  shall  r^^"se  to  specified  in  the  deed  of  contract,  or,  after  having  cultivated  it,  shall  refuse  to  deliver  the 
^^a'^ement^the  mL  P'^'^ce  to  Ae  manufacturer  with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  sueh  manufacturer  shall 
nulimlJer  with  whom  huve  the  option  of  taking  the  usufruct  of  the  specified  parcel  of  land  for  the  then  cuneBt 
the  contract  has  been  year,  subject  t6  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  following  section;  or  of  proBecHtiiig  dit 
made  may  either  take  defaulting  ryot  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  conditioned  in  his  engaflement*. 
the  usufruct  for  the 

current  year,  of  the  land  specified,  or  prosecute  the  defaulting  ryot  fbr  the 
penalty  conditioned  in  the  deed  of  contract. 

A  manufacturer  in-         VIII.  First. — In  cases  in  which  a  manufacturer  may  deem  it  advisable  to  follow  the  first 

ten£iigto  adopt  «h»    of  the  courses  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  such  manu- 

firet  ceorse  m«ntMni«  facturer,  10  days  previous  to  the  date  fixed  by  the  deed  of  contract 

ed  m  theforegoiDgstcuon,  how  to  proceed;     foj.  commencing  the  cultivati6n,  to  cause  a  written  notice  of  his  inten* 

In  casedfthecort-      tion  to  adopt  that  course  in  the  event  of  the  cultivation  not  being  commenced  on  the 

trricting  ryot  refusidg,  day 'fixed,  to  be  served  on  the  contracting  ryot,  and  also  a  copy  of  it  to  be  affixed  to  the 

to  cultivate  the  land.    joOT  of  the  said  ryofs  house;  and  if  the  cultivation  be  not  commenced  on  the  date,  (» 

if  after  being  commenced,  it  be  not  completed  on  the  date  stipulated  for  its  cbmpl^o% 

it  shall  be  competent  to  tiie  manufacturer  to  take  possession  for  the  current  year  of  tie 

pareel  of  land  defined  in  the  deed  of  contract,  and  to  cultivate  it  by  means  of  his  own  or 

In  case  of  the  con-      hired  servants.     In  case  of  the  land  being  cultivated  by  the  contracting  ryot,  it  shall  be 

tractiug  ryot  refusing,  incumbent  upon  the  manufecturer,  when  the  plant  growing  thereon  sluJl  be  sufficiently 

T^Sd  t^he'lnml"  w       ^P^  ^^^  being  cut,  to  cause  a  written  notice  to  De  served  on  the  ryot,  and  also  affixed  to 

deliver  *e  produce.    *he  door  of  Sis  house,  requiring  him  to  commence  ^he  cutting  and  delivery  of  the  plant  «i 

a  given  day;  and  if  the  cutting  and  delivery  of  the  plant  be  not  commenced  on  that  day, 

and  continue  till  the  whole  be  cut  and  dehvered^  it  shall  be  competent  to  th^  manu&otnrer 

to  take  possession  of  the  plants  and  to  employ  his  own  or  hired  people,  to  ent  it  dowa 

Protiflo.  and  carry  it  to  his  factory :  provided,  however,  tnat  a  manufacturer  who  in  any  year  ahali 

take  possession  of  a  defmed  parcel  of  land,  or  of  indigo  plant  gix>wing  on  a  dienned  poBody 

as  above  authoriaed,  shall  be  held  to  have  taken  poesessiim  of  such  land  or  phnt  subject  t» 

the  payment  of  whatever  rent  may  be  due  for  the  land  on  aeeount  of  that  year,  to  the 

zemindar  or  other  person  entitled  to  the  rent  thereof  under  existii^  Reguktioiis^  and  aboeiB 

satisfaction  of  all  tne  conditions  of  tke  ryot's  contract  for  the  same  year  f. 

Police  darogahs,  Second. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  darogahs  in  whose  jurisdictions  land  or 

after  insTOction  of  indigo  plant  may  be  taken  possession  of  by  an  indigo  manufacturer  under  the  fbregoing 

^^ct  to  prevent  ^'^^^^^»  ^P^^  inspection  of  the  deed  of  contract  under  which  possession  is  claimed,  ana 

opposUion  to  a  ma-  t^^  certificate  of  registry  required  to  be  endorsed  thereon,  by  section  5  of  this  Regulation, 

nufecturer  and  his  to  Support  the  possession  of  the  daid  manufacturer,  and  to  prevent  opposition  to  his  servants 

servants  taking  pos-  or  Other  people  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the  land  and  reaping  its  produce. 

indigo  plant  under  the  foregoiBg  clause^  ^ 


*  It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  ryots  who,  occupy  the  soil  are  without  property, 
the  practice  of  making  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  must  be  continued,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  can  have  nothing  but  the  land  to  look  to  as  secnrity  that  the  cajutal  which  he 
advances  for  its  cultivation  shall  not  be  misapplied.  It  seems  equally  •vident,  that  to  render  the 
security  of  the  land  available,  the  manufacturer  must  be  enopowered,  without  previously  ikying  ta 
a  court  of  justice  (under  liability  to  be  compelled  to  make  ample  reparation  for  an  undue  exercise 
of  the  power),  to  attach  and  take  possession  of  the  land  immediately  that  the  ryot  who  has  engaged 
to  cultivate  it  commits  an  act  of  default,  showing  bis  intention  not  to  perform  his  engagement ;  foe  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  time  for  ploughing  and  sowing,  or  the  time  lor  cutting  the  crop 
arrives  (at  either  of  which  times  only  the  contracting  ryot's  intention  can  be  known),  the  delay  of 
a  day  might  render  possession  useless,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  judicial  process  which  could 
be  applied  for  and  issued  with  the  requisite  celerity. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  (the  existence  of  tribunals  capable  of  affording  prompt  justice  to  the  iyot» 
being  always  assumed)  that  any  solid  objection  to  vesting  the  powers  of  inmiediate  attachment  in  the 
manufacturer  can  be  urged  on  bebaif  of  the  ryots.  It  is  optional  with  the  latter  to  engage  to  cultivate 
or  not ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  complain  of  a  law  which  declares  that  after  they  have  engaged  they 
shall  he  considered  to  have  given  the  only  security  they  had  t6  offer  for  the  performance  of  their 
engagement,  especially  when  the  same  law  affords  to  them  the  ample  security  of  the  manufacturer's 
property  that  he  will  justly  perform  his  part  of  the  contract. 

t  The  intention  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  this  clause,  is'to  prevent  dispute 
about  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  land  taken  possession  of  by  the  manufacturer,  and  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  balance  being  exhibited  against  the  ryot,  which  would  hold  him  per- 
petually bound  to  cultivate  for  the  manufacturer  on  such  terms  as  the  latter  might  choose  to  prescribe. 

The  provision  may  perhaps  appear  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  in  cases  in^which  a  ryot,  after 
having  received  an  advance,  does  not  cultivate  the  land  he  'engaged  to  cultivate,  the  expense  of  the 
cultivation  will  fall  upon  the  manufacturer,  in  addition  to  the  advance  already  made  by  him  for  that 
Durpose,  which  advance  will  consequently  be  lost  to  him.  But  this  is  an  objection  which  cannot, 
I  conceive,  be  maintained ;  for  the  provision  allows  the  manufacturer,  in  the  cases  supposed,  to  take 
all  that  he  can  justly  claim,  and  in  fact  all  that  there  is  for  him  to  take*    He  will,  it  is  to  be 

observed^ 
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It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  police  darogahs  to  prevent  any  indigo  manufacturer,  or  p^^^  daroirahs  also 
the  servants  of  any  indigo  manufacturer^  ploughing  land,  or  taking  possession  of  indigo  ^^  preventiSy  ind^a 
4)lant  growing  on  land,  for  which  a  valid  deed  of  contract,  with  the  prescJribed  certificate  of  manufacturer,  or  the 
registry  endorsed  thereon,  shall  not  be  produced,  servanu  of  anyindko 

mtmifactareryplAOgh^ 
iDg  land,  or  taking 
powesewp  ef  indigo  pkmt  growing  on  fend,  for  which  «  regislered  deed  of  eoatmet  ghaii  not  be  produi^. 

Third- — ^In  cases  in  which  a  ryot  shall  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  having  been  dis-  A  ryot,  considering 
possessed  by  an  indigo  manufacturer  of  land,  or  of  indigo  plant  growing  on  land  in  his  Wrofelf  aggrieved  by 
^occupancy,  such  ryot  sball  be  at  liberty  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  disposses-  J^^  ^^^^^  -^J^ 
fion  complained  of,  if  the  estimated  value  of  one  year's  gross  produce  of  the  lana  from  mAimittcturer  of iaai» 
which  he  may  have  been  dispossessed  shall  not  exceed  100  rupees,  and  within  three  years  or  of  the  produce  of 
ftom  that  date,  if  the  said  value  shall  exceed  100  rupees,  to  institute  a  suit  against  the  **"4jf  ^**°***P^J^» 
manu&cturer  for  compensation  for  the  injury  done  by  him,  in  the  court  of  the  moonsiff  in  *^^^|I^J^*fof 
whose  jurisdiction  ihe  iajod  in  ^estion  may  be  situated.  ^pensatioa,  in  Ube 

QfMttt  of  the  mcwntiff  in  whose  jurisdictioa  the  kad  ma^y  be  situated. 

On  such  suit  being -ffled  in  the  moonsiff's  court,  a  summons  containing  the  substance  of  ^^  ***^  bei^;  filed 
it  shall  be  issued  and  served  in  the  manner  directed  in  clause  i,  oi  section  6,  of  this  ^"®  "*o<>""ff^*s co" 
lU^lation,  re<juirii^  the  manufacturer  complafaied  against  to  answer    issued  to  the  manufecture^r^SSS^kked^^^ 
lo  the  complamt,  either  in  person  or  by  an  authorized  agent,  within    to  answer  to  the  plaint  within  15  days. 
the  period  of  15  days,  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  month  which  usually  concludes  the  Suinraons  how  to  be 
veason  for  manufacturing  indigo,  if  the  summons  be  issued  during  that  season,  and  from  served^and  the  period 
the  date   on  which  the  summons  may  be  served,  if  issued  at  any  other  time         ^      .  specified  in  it  from 
of  the  year.    After  the  period  allowed  for  filing   an  answer  to  the  plaint  shall       ^***^**^®  ^  ^  reckoned, 
liave  expired,  the  moonsiiT  shall  take  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  complainant  in  support  After  expiration  of 
-of  his  allegations,  and  any  evidence  that  may  be  offered  in  refutation  thereof;  and  it  on  f^^  •**^^^^' 
A  consideration  of  the  vrtiole  evidence  the  moonsiflT  shall  be  of    piaint,  the  moonsiff  to  take  the  evidenceadduced,U>th 
opimon  that  the  complainant  was  deprived  of  tiie  possession    for  and  against  the  plaintiff's  allegations ; 
4>f  the  land  specified  m  his  plaint,  or  of  plant  grovring  thereon,  by  the  manufacturer  com-  And  if  of  opinion  that 
-plained  against,  or   by  his  servants,  -without  the  complainant  having  rendered  himself  plaintiff  was.ille»llv 
liable  to  be  dispossessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation,  he  shaU    ^      fiad  in  his  pkint.  o?of  Unt  ^*wi" 
tifljudge  the  said  manufecturerto  pay  to  the  complainant  as  compensation    lE^n,  to  sidj^e  comp^ns^ti^^T^e 
for  the  injury  suffered  by  him,  over  and  above  the  costs  of  the  suit,  a  sum    paid  to  him  by  defendant,  with  costs  of  suit. 
of  money  eauid  to  the  value  which  the  land  specified,  if  cultivated  with  the  most  valuable  Amount  of  compen- 
product  of  tne  village  in  which  it  is  situated,  may  be  estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  in  sation,  how  to  be 
a  favourable  year,  and  a  fiirther  sum  equal  to  tne  full  amount  of  the  penalty  to  which  the  estimated, 
complainant  under  the  deed  of  contract  executed  by  him  would  have  been  liable  had  he 
refused  to  perform  its  conditions ;  or,  if  he  shall  not  have  axeented  any  deed,  a  sum  equal 
,to  the  highest  rate  of  penalty  specified  in  the  deeds  of  the  neighbouring  ryots.     On  the  If  the  complainant 
mother  hand,  if  the  complainant  shall  be  deemed  by  the  moonuff  to  hove  rendered  himself  ^®  deemed  by  the 
liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  land  or  .plant  in  question,  under  tiie  pn>visions  of  this  "^d^hiJ^selAkbb^ 
"Regulation,  his  complaint  shall  be  dismissed,  and  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  of  t^be  dispossessed,^ 
the  suit,  and  such  sum  in  addition  as  may  seem  to  the  moonsiff*  a  proper  compensation  to  costs  of  suit  and 
ibe  party  c<»aplained  against,  for  any  trouble  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  ^.  compensation  for 

IX.  First,  !r«"»>|f  ^o  ^«  «^ 

'  judged  to  the  party 
complained  against* 

•observed,  obtain  the  whole  quantity  of  plant  the  land  is  capable  of  prodocing,  and  of  coarse  the  whole 
value  of  that  quantity ;  which  value,  if  the  plant  be  estimated  at  a  fiur  price,  must  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  cover  the  rent  payable  for  the  land,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  cultivating  it,  but  also  to  give  a  prif/tt 
to  the  cuUitator.  This  profit  the  manufacturer  will  have  in  repayment  of  the  advance  made  by  him  to 
the  ryot.  Its  amount  may,  indeed,  fall  short  of  the  amount  of  the  advance ;  but  for  this  there  can  be  no ' 
remedy,  and  the  deficiency  must  be  given  up  by  the  manufacturer  as  an  irrecoverable  loss,  wholly 
•seribable  to  hb  own  imprudence,  in  having  advanced  a  larger  sum  than,  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ryot,  and  the  capability  of  his  land,  it  was  sate  to  do. 

'  la  regard  to  the  ryot,  the  provision  seems  also  unobjectionable.  Its  operation  will  be  most  yinh,* 
voarable  to  him  when  the  advance  received  by  him  shall  be  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
4of  which  the  produce  shall  be  afterwards  taken  by  the  manufacturer.  The  ryot,  in  this  case,  will  lose 
the  profit  which  the  produce  would  yield  if  delivered  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  supposing 
those  terms  to  be  advantageous  to  him.  But  the  lots  will  be  owiii^g  tp  his  owp  OeuiU,  and  will  be  no  more 
than  a  just  penalty  for  his  not  performing  his  engagement. 

I  would  further  observe  in  regard  to  the  provision  in  question,  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial 
tjendeocy  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  inquire 
<nore  particularly  than  the}'  now  do,  as  to  the  extent  and  capability  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  ryots 
"with  whom  they  deal,  and  to  apportion  the  amount  of  advance  to  each,  according  to  the  probable  pro- 
duce of  the  land  which  be  engages  to  cultivate.  On-  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to  induce  contracting 
ffyots  (supposing  the  terms  of  contract  made  with  them  to  be  equitable)  to  keep  to  their  engagements, 
hy  Tendering  it  difficult  for  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  with  whom  they  contract,  to  deliver 
to  others  the  prodoce  of  the  lands  contracted  for, 

*  It  seems  expedient  that  the  time  allowed  for  institutii^  suiu  under  this  Regulation,  arising  out  of 
transactions  of  small  value,  should  be  limited  to  a  short  period  after  the  cause  of  action  may  arise,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  obviously  objectionable  practice  of  allowing  such  claims  to  lie  dormant 
until  they  accumulate  to  an  amount  not  easily  satisfied,  and  give  a  legal  power  of  compelling  the 
consent  of  the  debtors  to  terms  ^disadvantageous  to  them  in  the  negociation  of  future  contracts. . 
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A  manufacturer  not  '  TtX.  First.— In  cases  in  which  an  indigo  manufacturer  may  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail 
taking  possession  of  himself  of  the  Option  given  to  hitn  of  taking  possession  of  land,  or  of  the  produce  of  lan<i 
landyor  of  the  produce  in  the  occupancy  of  a  cultivator  refusing  to  perform  the  con- 

ofland  in  the  occupancy  ofacoltirator  refusing  to  per-    ditions  of  a  eontract  agreed  to  by  him:  and  also  when  that 

^::.t:::at''rliVt^^^it:2Z  jr.  cou^e  <^ot  be  adopted  m  co^quence  of  the.deed  of  coo- 
risdiction  the  defaulter  may  reside,  for  the  amount  of  the  tract  not  stipulatmg  for  the  produce  of  anv  particular  portion 
penalty  conditioDed  in  his  engagement.  of  land,  such  manufacturer  shall  be  at  liberty  to  institute  a 

Period  within  which  suit  in  the  court  of  the  moonsiff  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  alleged  de&ulter  may  reside,  for 
soch  suit  must  be  ^^^  amount  of  the  penalty  conditioned  in  his  engagement,  provided  the  petition  of  plaint 
iBstituted.  gjjjji  ^j^  preferred  within  tnree  months  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  default,  in  case  of  the 

On  suit  being  filed,  a  penalty  claimed  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  100  rupees,  and  within  three  years  from  that 
raromons  to  be  issued  date,  m  case  of  ^e  claim  exceeding  the  said  sum  of  100  rupees.  On  such  suit  bein^ 
reoniring  the  alleged  gj^j  -^  ^^^  moonsiffs  court,  a  summons  containing  the  substance  of  the  plaint  shaS 
t^di^n^md  °  ^  issued  and  served  in  the  manner  directed  in  clause  1,  of  section  6,  of  tnisBegula- 
in  15  days.  tion,  requiring  the  alleged  defaulter  to  answer  to   the  claim  preferred,  either  in  person 

Fnnn  what  date  the  or  by  an  aumorued  agent,  wiUun  15  days,  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  month  whi<^ 
period  specified  in  the  nguj^liy  concludes  the  season  for  manufacturing  indigo,  if  the  summons  be  issued  during 
tmn^^is  to  be  ^^^  season,  and  from  the  date  on  which  the  summons  shall  be  served,  if  issued  at  any 
After  the  exmration  Other  time  of  the  year.  After  the  period  allowed  for  filing  an  answer  to  the  claim  shall 
of  the  periodallowed  have  expired,  the  moonsiff  shall  take  tne  evidence  adduced  by  the  manufacturer  in  support 
fbr  filing  an  answer,  ...        of  his  claim,  and  also  any  evidence  that  may  be  onered 

tbe  moonsiff  to  take  Ae  evidence  both  for  and  against  the  claun.     y^^  ^^  allied  defaulter  in  support  of  his  objections 

If  it  be  established  thereto;  and  if  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  evidence,  the  moonsiff  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant      ^^f^  ^jjg  ^^^^  q{  contract  filed  by  the  manufacturer  was  agreed  to  by  the  cultivator,  and 

agreed  to  the  deed  of  , ,.   , ,    ^..^  •.  r.,ifii  ;*. that    he   dishonestly   refused    to    fulfil    his    engage- 

contract  filed  by  the  plainuff,  and  that  he  refused  to  fulfil  its  con-  x     •     xu  ^        x-     1  x  j    av  -a^^  it 

dSons!  the  moonsiff  to  adjudge  him  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  mente  iQ  the  manner  stipulate!,  the  moonsiff  shall 
fiill  amount  of  penalty  specified  in  the  deed,  or  to  be  imprisoned  adjudge  mm  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer  the  tull  amount 
fbra  limited  period.  of  the  penalty  conditioned  by  the  contract,  with  the 

costs  of  suit,  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  dewanny  gaol  of  the  zillah  for  such  limited  time  as 
Pfo^^^  may  be  deemed   an  adequate  punishment  for  his  dishonesty:   provided,  however,  that 

in  cases  in  which  a  contractii^  cultivator  prosecuted  under  this  section,  shall  plead 
inundation,,  or  other  calamity  of  season  which  he'  could  not  prevent,  as  the  cause  of  his 
frulure  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  the  trutii  of  the  plea  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  it  shall  not  be  expressly  stated  in  the  deed  of  contract  that  he  agreed  to  take  the 
whole  of  such  risk  himself,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  have  incurred  the  penal^  specified  in  the 
deed,  and  such  award  shall  be  passed  as  under  all  circumstances  may  be  deemed  to  be- 
equitable  •. 

Any  person  not  bdng  Second.-^In  cases  in  which  a  ryot,  who  has  contracted  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant 
deed^of^ontrecrin-  ®^  ^  defined  parcel  of  land,  and  whose  contract  has  been  roistered  and  advertised  in  con- 
ducingthe  contracting  formity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation,  shall  have  been  induced  by  a  person  not 
cultivator  to  evade  a  party  to  such  contract  to  evade  the  performance  of  its  conditions,  it  shall  be  competent 
performance  of  his  tO  the  party  injured  thereby  to  prosecute  such  person  in  the  court  of  the  moonsiff  for  his 
engagement,  liable  to  undue  interference,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  competent  to  him  to- 

be  prosecuted  m  the  court  of  the  moonsiff  for  such       ^  ^     xi.      j  /•    i^*  ^   •      ^i.   ^  ^        /      xi_      /» 

interference,  by  the  party  injured  thereby;  pfosecute  the  defeultmg  ryot  m  that  court  under  the  foreffoiog 

clause  of  this  section ;  and  if  it  shall  be  established  by  the  evidence 
And  on  its  being  adduced,  that  the  defendant  received  any  pairt  of  the  produce  of  the  parcel  of  land  which 
S*v^in*^^^rt^the  ^^  defaulting  rjrot  was  bound-  by  his  registered  d^  of  contract  to  deliver  to  the  prosit- 
MTcel  of  fands^ci-  ^^^^f  ^^  moonsiff  shall  adjudge  the  defendant  to  pay  to  the  prosecutor  the  amount  of  the 
fied  in  the  registered  penalty  specified  in  the  said  deed,  together  with  all  costs  of  suitf, 
deed  of  contract,  to  be  adjudged  to  pa^  to  the  prosecutor  the 
amount  of  penalty  spedQed  therein,  with  costs  of  suit. 

Every  decision  passed  X.  First. — Anjr  person  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  passed  by  a  moonsiff 
by  a  moonsiff,  under  under  this  Regulation,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  from  it  to  the  judge  of  the  city  or 
this  Regulation,  may  zillah  to  whose  authority  the  moonsiff  who  passed  the  decision  may  be  subject,  provided 
Se  a^r  zUliT'  ^  ^®  petition  of  appeal  be  presented  to  the  judge  within  tiie  period  of  three  monti»  from  the 
judge  to  whose  an-  date 

thority  the  moonsiff  .  ' 

passing  tlie  decree        — ^ ■.  — -— 1  ■ 

may  be  subject,  pro-        »«.    f    •     •  ,         ,       t 

vided  the  petition  of  ^^^  limitation  proposed  would  also  tend  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  substantial  indigo  plaot 
appeal  be  preferred  growers,  by  operating  as  a  discouragement  to  manufacturers  dealing  directly  with  the  inferior  classes  of 
within  three  months     cultivators. 

dTc^'^apl^ded^^  •  It  was  obvious  that  the  penalty  conditioned  in  deeds  of  contract,  executed  by  ryots  who  posMS  00 
from.  property,  will  have  little  or  no  effect  in  inducing  them,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  engagements,,  if 

the  courts  be  only  empowered  to  adjudge  them  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  if  imprisonment  in  execution  of 
the  decrees  passed  against  them  may  be  evaded  by  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Regulation  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors,  to  which  they  must  be  admitted,  or  suffer  imprisonment  for  life.  On  this  con- 
sideration, I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  provide,  that  ryots  dishonestly  evading  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements,  shall  be  adjudged  either  to  pay  the  pecuniary  penalty  conditioned  in  the  engagements,  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  undergo  such  a  limited  term  of  imprisonment  as  may  be  deemed  an  adequate  pumsh- 
roent  for  the  dishonest'  act  committed  by  them. 

This  provision,  I  beg  to  remark,  will  have  the  same  effect  as  die  measure  recommended  in  the 
memorial  of  the  Jessore  manuiacturers. 

t  The  provision  contained  in  this  clause,  it  will  be  remarked|  is  in  effisct  the  same  Jts  that  suggeited 
in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co, 
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date  of  the  moonsifiTs  decision.    The  decision  of  the  city  or  zillah  judge  on  the  appeal  Tbe  decision  of  the 
shall  be  final,  nnless  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  shall  see  special  reason  for  revisii^  dty  or  zillah  judge 
his  proceedings ;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  to  that  court  to  admit  a  special  or  ^°  die  appeal  to  bo 
second  apped,  and  to  annul  or  alter  the  decision  of  the  city  or  zillah  judge,  as  may  be  ^}i  ^   yx 
deemed  proper.  Adawhit  may  wlmh^ 

a  second  appeal  on  special  grounds. 

Second. — It  shall  be  competent  to  a  city  or  zillah  judee,  to  whom  an  appeal  may  be  PV  «»^  »1J*^ 
preferred  under  the  foregoing  clause,  and  also  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  in  a  case  *'"  ^ ^L"  apoeals 
m  which  a  special  appeal  may  be  admitted  by  that  court  under  the  same  clause,  to  affirm  ^  Sudder  Dwinny 
the  decision  appealed  from,  without  calling  upon  the  party  interested    Adawlut,in  special  appeals  admitted  bj  that 
in  its  being  ujxield  to  file  an  answer  to  grounds  ui^ed  for  the  appeal,    court,  competent  to  affirm  the  decision  ap- 
if  after  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  held   in  the  case    P«^«l  from,  without  calling  for  an  answer  to 
those  grounds  shall   be  deemed  insufficient  to  warrant  the  reversal    '^e  grounds  urged  for  the  appeal. 
or  alteration  of  the  decision;  provided,  however,  that  no  decision  appealed  from  shall  be  But  no  decision  ap- 
reversed  or  altered  without  notice  of  the  appeal  having  been  given  to  the  party  in  whose  P***«l  from  to  be 
favour  the  decision  may  have  been  passed,  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  to  such  party  w'lhwif^'ricir'T^h 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  objections  urged  gainst  it  by  the  appellant.  appeal  havingbeen  given  U)  tbe  p^njin  wbbM 

favour  the  decision  maj  have  been  paited.' 

XI.  The  rules  in  force  in  regard  to  the  value  of  stamp  paper  to  be  used,'  and  the  fees  The  rules  in  force  in 
chargeable  in  simimary  suits  and  summary  appeals,  and  also  the  rule  which  requires  that  ^"^^  to  sump  paper 
summary  suits  and  summary  appeals  shall  be  taken  up     ^^j^^  ^^^  summary  apDeals    nd   1     th  *'*^/^^*'*?*"°^'^''/ 
and  disposed  of  before  suits  and  appeals  standing  on  the     n^ary  suits  and  summa^  appals  "t^be  tri'edUSufof  and 
regular  file    of  the  courts,   shall   be   applicable   to  suits     appeals  standing  on  the  regular  file  of  the  courts,  to  be  appli- 
ahd  appeals  instituted  under  this  Regulation ;  provided,     <»We  to  suits  and  appeals  instituted  under  this  Regulation; 
however,  that  the  decrees  passed  in  suits  and  appeals  under  this  ReguHation  shall  have  But  the  decrees 
equal  force  and  validity  as  decrees  passed  in  regular  suits;  it  being  hereby  declared,  P«»^«d  in  suits  and 
that  the  said  suits  shall  oe  subject  to  the  rule  in  regard  to  regular  suits  which  enacts  that  W^*'«."n<Jerthis 
the  cause  of  action  in  such  suits,  after  having  been  tried  by  a  court  competent  to  take  cogni-  e^alvahditv  a^dT 
zance  thereof,  shall  not  be  tried  a  second  time  by  the  same  court,  and  shall  not  be  open  to  crees  rassedin  regu- 
further  Utigation  in  any  shape  but  that  of  appeal  to  a  superior  court  *.  lar  suits  and  appeals. 

XII.  Fupst. — ^Whenever  a  party  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  court  of  a  moonsiff,  under  A  partj  obtaining  a 
the  provisions  of  this  Regulation,  shall  be  desirous  of  having  it  enforced,  he  shall  present  decree  in  apoonsiflTs 
a  petiti<»i,  either  in  person  or  by  an  authorized  agent,  to  the  moonsiff  who  passed  the  ^^^,  ^«»>""g  ^«>  «n- 
decree,  praying  for  its  execution,  either  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  party  a  i^tiolTfo'^*"' 
answerable  for  the  amount  adjud^,  ot  by  me  attachment  and  sale  of  any  property  that  tion  to  die  m^nsiff 
may  be  possessed  by  him,  a  specification  and  description  of  which  shall  be  annexed  to  the  ^vhojMissed  the 
petition.    The  moonsiff,  after  comparing  the  petition  with  the  decree  in  the  original  record  <^«ci^- 

of  the  suit,  shall  cause  the  party  against  whom  execution  is  applied  for  to'  be  served  with  "^^^  moonsiff  to  <»u»6 
a  written  demand  for  payment  of  the  amount  adjudged     be  served  upon  the  party  against  whom  ex'^udon  i^T^^^ 
against  him,  withm  the  penod  of  15  days:  the  demand     for,  rec^uinng  him  to  paj  the  amount  of  decree  in  15  davs. 
shall  be  served  by  a  peon  of  the  moonsiff's  court,  and    '^^  wntten  demand,  hbw  to  be  served, 
if  it  cannot  be  served  personally  on  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  shall  be  affixed 
to  the  outer  door  of  his  usual  place  of  residence,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
service  of  it. 

Second. — If  the  amount  due  under  the  decree  shall  not  be  satisfied  within  16  days,  the  If  the  amount  of  the 
moonsiff,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  shall  report  the  case  to  the  judge  decree  be  not  satis^ed 
of  the  city  or  zillah  to  whose  authority  he  may  be  subject,  transmitting  wiUi  his  report  »°  ^5  days, the  moon- 
copies  of  the  decree,  of  the  petition  applying  for  its  execution,  of  the  demand  served  upon  ^  t^^^*^  ^]^^ 
the  party  answerable  for  its  amount,  and  of  tne  return  made  thereto.  citj  or'^zillah  to  wl!!)se 

authority  he  may  be  subject. 

Third. — On  the  receipt  of  the  moonsiff 's  report  by  the  city  or  zillah  judge,  the  latter,  if  The  city  or  lillah 
the  person  answerable  for  the  amoimt  of  the  decree  possess  property  of  value  equal  to  jodgc,  on  receipt  of 
the  amount,  shall  cause  such  jwroperty  to  be  attached  and  advertised  for  sde  in  satisiaction  ^^^  moonsiaTs  re- 
of  the  decree,  conformably  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  Regulation  VII.  of  1825,  and  shall  ^^*  '^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
order  the  property  to  be  sold  on  the  day  appointed    answerable  for  the  amount  of  the  decree  to  beEh^d^'and'bKt 
for  the  sale  to  take  place  agreeably  to  advertise-    to  sale,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  Regulation  VII.  1825. 
ment,  should  the  decree  not  te  previously  satisfied. 

If  the  person  answerable  for  the  amount  of  the  decree  possess  no  property,  the  judge  shall  If  the  person  answer- 
cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the  dewanny  gaol,  to  be  there  confined  for  the  *^'®  possess  no  pro- 
limited  period  adjudged  by  the  decree.  ^^e'htto^S^*'' 

arrested  and  imprisoned  for  the  period  adjuc^ed  by  the  decree. 

Fourth. — In  cases  in  which  an  appeal  shall  be  preferred  from  the  decree  of  the  moonsiff  In  cases  in  which  an 
within  the  time  allowed  for  appealing,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  judge  to  stay  execution  »PP««*  ma;rbe  pre- 

pendinir  '**"*^^.TT*^ 
l^uuiu^  moonsiff's  decree, 

__«_«___^ __^  execution  may  be 

stayed  pending  the 

♦  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  suits  intended  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation,  «PP«al« 
that  although  made  subject  to  tbe  rules  applicable  to  summary  suits  for  reducing  law  charges  and 
ensunng  speedy  decision,  they  will  be  in  every  other  respect  the  same  as  regular  suits ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  evidence  on  both  sides  will  be  examined,  and  the  whole  merits  of  tbe  dispute  investigated 
before  decision. 
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Petitions  Tor  the  ete- 
cution  of  decrees 
missed  under  this 
ReguladoD,  witliin 
what  period  to  be 
preferred. 

Explanadon  in  re- 
gard to  the  stamp 
paper  on  which  en- 
gagements for  the 
cultivation  and  de« 
livery  of  indigo  plant 
iftaj  be  written. 
The  eutting  down  by 
ibroe,  or  damaging 
indigo  plenty  to  the 
injury  of  any  person 
having  an  interest 
therein^  declared  to 
be  an  ofience  punish- 
able by  the  magis- 
trate. 

Cases  attended  with 
aggravating  circum- 
stances to  be  made 
over  for  trial  to  the 
commissioners  of 
circuit. 
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pending  the  cippeal ;  prorided  pfoperty  aniweraWe  iot  ihe  amonnt  of  dM  decree  tihali  Ymf 
Deen  attached,  or  if  no  prepay  be  forthcoming,  prorided  the  appellant  ghall  give  snfficiail 
security  for  hid  appearance  when  required^  in  the  erent  of  the  decree  being  affirmed* 

Fifth.— Petitions  for  the  execution  of  decrees  passed  under  this  Regulation  shall  be 
presented^  if  the  amount  of  decree  do  not  exceed  100  rupees,  within  the  period  of  three 
months,  and  if  the  amount  exceed  that  sum,  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  decree  for  the  execution  of  which  the  application  is  made.  In  cases  in  which  execatioii 
shall  not  be  applied  for  within  the  prescribed  period,  the  decree-^holders  shall  be  considered 
to  have  relinquished  their  rights  to  demand  execution*. 

XIIL  No  objection  shall  be  taken  against  any  deed  of  contract  for  the  cultivation  and 
delivery  of  indigo  plant  oa  account  of  its  not  bearing  the  proper  stamp^  provided  that  it  bd 
executed  on  paper  oearing  a  stamp  of  such  an  amount  as  would  be  required  under  the  roles 
la  force  for  a  bond  of  the  amount  actually  advanced,  or  acknowledged  to  be  advanced,  as 
the  consideration  for  entering  into  the  agreement. 

XlV.  The  cutting  down  and  taking  away  by  force  of  otherwise,  or  the  damaging  or 
causing  to  be  damaged  by  means  of  cattle  or  otherwise,  indigo  plant  Rowing  on  land, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  an  advance  of  capital  has  been  made  oy  an  mdigo  manufac- 
turer or  other  person,  to  the  injury  of  such  manufacturer  or  other  person,  or  of  the  ryot 
by  whom  the  plant  may  have  been  cultivated,  is  hereby  declared  to.be  a  criminal  offence^ 
punishable  by  the  magistrate  with  imprisonment  and  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

In  cases  attended  with  severe  wounding  or  homicide,  or  other  aggravating  circumstanoesy 
the  persons  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the  comi^ission  of  the  offence  shall  be 
brought  to  trial  before  the  commissioner  of.  circuit,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction, 
to  such  punishment  as  the  oommissi<^er|  under  the  general  Regulations,  may  be  competent 
to  awara* 


(68.)lDdigoPlanters: 
M  r.  Prinsep's  Notes ; 
a6  October  1839. 


Section  IIL 


(68.)— Mr.  JET.  T.  Prinsep's  NOTES,  dated  26th  October  1829. 

Note. — I  HAVE  made  an  Abstract  of  Mr.  Ross's  Regulation  for  disputes  regarding  indige^ 

Slant,  which  is  annexed  hereto,  having  deemed  it  impossible  to  judge  of  a  matter  of  thii 
escription  without  having  the  substance  of  the  rules  in  a  compressed  form  before  me,  so  ii 
to  allow  ready  comparison  one  with  another,  and  that  the  scope  and  efiect  of  the  whoir 
might  be  seen  by  having  all  the  parts  in  a  small  compass  under  view  at  the  same  time^ 

What  is  new  in  principle  in  the  Regulation  may  be  summed  up  shortly  under  the  fbl* 
lowing  heads  t 

1st.  Europeans  have  full  liberty  given  them  to  purchase,  lease  and  occupy  all  manner 
of  tenures  oi  land,  under  the  condition  of  liability  to  all  the  civil  courts,  whether  admini^ 
tered  by  native  or  European  judges. 

Sedions  IV.  k  VI.        2d.  Ryots  are  declared  to  have  the  right  of  determining  what  crop  shall  be  taken  from 
Third.  land,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved  by  the  zemindar,  and  of  disposing  of  their  crop  of 

indigo  plant  at  pleasure. 

Sections  V,  &  VIII.  ^'  Indigo  manufacturers  engaging  with  ryots  for  plant  grown  on  defined  parcels  of 
land,  and  registering  their  contracts  with  the  moonsiff,  have  t  lien,  and  may  enforce  it  on 
their  own  authority,  over  the  land  for  cultivation,  if  they  please,  and  over  the  crop  for  reap* 
ing,  being  answerable  however  for  the  zemindar's  revenue. 

{N.j3. — By  Regulation  VI.  1823,  they  have  only  a  lien  on  the  indigo  crop,  enforce- 
able by  summary  process  to  be  taken  out  in  the  sUlah  ^awlut.) 

4th.  For  abuse  of  the  authority  so  granted,  the  manufacturer  ma;jr  be  sued  before  the 
moonsiff,  and  cast  in  the  same  penalty  as  the  contract  stipulated  a^nst  the  ryot,  besides 
costs;  the  suit,  however,  is  not  to  be  proceeded  in  till  after  close  ofthe  indigo  season,  and 
then  to  be  tried  after  16  days. 

Section  IX.  First  6th.  Manufacturers  may  sue  out  the  penalty  of  their  contracts  before  the  moonsifis,  in 
lieu  of  proceeding  against  the  land  or  crop,  in  which  case  the  calamity  of  season  may  be 

Sleadea  in  bar,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  stipulated.     If  decreed  against  the  ryot,  the 
ecree  to  adjudge  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  commutation. 

SecdoalX.  Second.  dth^  A  third  party  inducing  a  ryot  to  foil  in  his  contract,  to  be  liable  for  his  penalty,  on 
proof  of  receipt  of  any  part  of  the  crop. 

Section  X.  7th.  One  appeal  allowed  to  the  zillah  judge,  who  may  dismiss  without  calling  on  the 

decree-holder  to  plead,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  grounds  of  appeal.    Second  appeal  may  be 
allowed  by  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  to  that  court  only. 

Section  XI.  sth.  Exemption  from  institution  fees  and  other  stamp  duties  levied  in  re^ar  suits ;  also 

the  advantage  of  priority  of  adjudication  is  granted  as  m  summary  suits,  with  the  full  efiTect 
of  a  regular  decree. 

9th.  Making- 

"  -     •        ■—  ■■  ■*■  ■ — ' —  .     .        ,,„■■. —  ■  ■-*-       ■■        ^ 

•  For  the  reason  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  this  section,  see  the  Nqte  marked  f^ 
in  explanation  of  Section  VIII. 


Section  VIII. 
Clause  Third. 
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'  Mfaf  Mftkieg  away  with  jplant  proved  by  a  mgUtered  contracti  or  damagiog  it  by  turning 
ID  cattl^  19  VDMA  a  c^riminal  offence  (x^pu^able  by  the  magifitrateft. . 

The  odier  provisioiifi  are  of  detail,  prescrtbii^  fonsB  to  be  observed.  These  Oov^fnmait 
may  adhere  to  or  vary  at  pleaBuro.  The  first  qnestion  is,  whether  the  aboye  principles  are 
sound,  and  ou^t  they  to  be  admitted  wholly  or  in  part  as  the  basis  of  an  enactment;  will 
they  remove  the  evils  complained  of,  or  do  othar  good  to  the  parties  whose  interests  are  at 
etalLe,  or  to  either  or  any  of  them,  without  prejudice  to  others  ?  In  so  far  as  these  questions 
can  be  answered  affirmatively,  the  rules  proposed  may  be  adopted,  but  if  the  benefit  be 
doubtful  and  injury  to  suny  class  apparent,  Gbvemment  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  entertain 
propositions  which  threaten  such  a  result. 

First — The  unrestricted  authority  for  Europeans  to  hold  land  without  being  subject  to 
the  local  criminal  law,  is  a  measure  this  Government  can  scarcely  venture  upon  at  present. 
There  are  many  well-informed  people  who  do  not  consider  the  nght  of  holoing  land  to  be 
at  all  connected  with  the  necessary  local  control  of  European  residents;  who  think  the 
latter  equally  indispensable  whether  the  Europeans  hold  land  or  not;  nay,  who  go  the 
J«[igth  to  argue  that  the  confiision  which  ,calls  for  the  remedy  of  a  local  tribunal  is  greater, 
because  of  we  shifts  and  expedients  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  restricticHis  to  their 
holding  lands :  I  am  not  of  tiiis  opinion.  Tlie  unqualified  removal  of  the  restrictions  of 
Europeans  holding  land,  would  open  to  them  a  new  branch  of  speculation  not  entered 
upon  by  them  hiflierto,  because  of  their  legislative  exclusion,  viz.  land  jobbing  or  other 
xemindarry  jobbing.  The  purchase  of  tenures  sold  by  the  courts  or  collector  for  arrears 
or  for  priTOte  debts,  with  a  view  to  profit  from  enhancing  the  revenues  drawn  fix)m  the  ryots, 
is,  ana  nk)st  fortunatdy  for  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  nation,  has  been  since  1798, 
confined  to  natives.  Had  die  old  fiimilies  holding  rajugees  and  zemindaries,  which  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  of  flie  Government  iununa  for  Bengal,  were  sacrificed  to  the^ 
inflexible  rigour  of  the  Comwallis  system,  seen  thdr  estates,  one  after  the  other,  fall  into  the 
lands  of  Eoghsh  adventurers;  had  they  seen  .these  people  v^tching  about  the  collector's 
cutcherry  for  a  bargain  purchase  at  each  public  sale,  their  feelings,  and  those  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  towards  their  governors,  would  have  been  widdy  different  fi-om  what  they  now 
are.  It  cannot  however  be  necessary  to  enter  on  this  ground;  suffice  it  that  hitherto,  notwith- 
standing that  natives  have  carried  speculation  in  zemindarry  purchases  to  a  mischievous 
extreme,  so  as  to  call  for  a  legislative  remedy  for  the  evils  wnich  ensued,  there  has  been  no 
land  jobbing  by  Europeans;  there  have  indeed  been  occasional  purchases  and  more  fi'e- 

Sient  farms  be  namee,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  native  dependants  or  children,  but  diese  have 
1  been  subsidiary  to  other  speculations,  to  aid  the  extension  of  indigo  cultivation,  of  to 
afford  fiicihties  for  more  chimerical  projects,  which  have  been  attempted  everywhere  with 
▼ariotts  success,  and  the  &rms  have  been  taken  and  the  purchases  made  with  an  anticipa- 
tion of  loss  on  the  bargain  more  frequently  than  the  contrary;  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
entered  upon  as  a  pnmary  object  of  speculation,  and  that  simply  because  it  was  forbidden^ 
and  because  no  capitalist  at  Calcutta  would  advance  the  funds  for  engaging  in  such  a  line 
of  adventure  so  long  as  it  was  so.  If  the  restriction  were  at  once  to  be  TOolly  removed^ 
this  line  of  adventure  must  be  expected  to  be  superadded  to  the  other  inducements  to  reside 
and  seek  fortune  in  the  interior  which  now  exist;  and  while  the  number  of  adventurers 
would  be  augmented  beyond  measure,  their  relations  with  the  people  would  be  more 
icomplex,  and  the  materials  of  collision  would  be  infinitely  multiplied,  while  the  single 
restraining  authority  at  present  possessed  by  Government,  in  its  power  of  removing  Euro- 
peans wimout  trial,  would  become  wholly  mefficient.  With  what  face  could  the  Grovemi- 
ment  ask  to  reserve  to  itself  a  power  of^  removing  a  man  from  his  inherited  or  purchased 
.  freehold  ?  And  how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  Uiws  and  prejudices  of  England,  whence 
confirmations  of  this  authority  will  have  very  shortly  to  be  solicited,  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  Government  the  means  of  separating  the  proprietor  from  his  fee  simple,  and  the  tenant,, 
who  has  been  encouraged  by  the  law  to  embark  capital  freely  in  a  speculation  for  increased 
produce  from  his  tenure,  at  the  moment  perhaps  when  it  begins  to  yield  return.  What  has 
l>een  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  bom  subjects  of  England ;  their  legitimate  descendants 
bom  in  this  country,  with  the  rights  of  their  parents  m  respect  to  law  and  those  of  their 
country  for  location,  will  be  much  more  embarrassing.  In  short,  what  is  meant  to  be 
urged  is  simply  this,  that  wholly  to  remove  existing  restrictions  on  the  residence  and 
occupation  oi  land  by  Europeans  before  we  have  a  local  law  strong  enough  to  control 
Europeans,  or  a  legislature  competent  to  make^  such  a  law,  would  be  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end ;  to  say  nothing  of  tne  doubtful  competency  of  this  Government  legally  to 
make  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government  and  its  system  of  admi- 
nistration, as  established  under  orders  from  England,  and  as  confirmed  by  the  Legislature 
of  England,  nor  of  the  obligation  to  obtain  from  the  same  authorities  some  previous  sanc- 
tion for  every  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  they  have  laid  down  for  our 
guidance. 

Section  III.  of  Mr.  Ross's  drafl  may,  however,  be  omitted  without  injury  to  other 
principles  of  his  proposed  enactment;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  hpw  far  these  also  will 
atand  question. 

The  second  point  noticed  above  is,  the  declaration  of  the  ryot's  right  to  cultivate  what 

f reduce  he   pleases,  and   to  engage-  to  deliver  his  crops  to  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
believe  it  would  be  of  the  best  effect,  and  no  more  than  their  just  rigiit,  to  make  this 
declaration  in  behalf  of  the  khoodkosht  ryots  of  Bengal;  but  in  tlie  draft  it  is  put  much 
too  gaaerally.    When  land  is  assessed  with  a  mcmey  rent  according  to  its  quahty,  nothing 
784.  1 1 2  can 
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„  can  be  ftdrer  than  to  leave  the  occupant  cultivator  to  settle  what  he  will  grow  each  year, 

^*  and  how  dispose  of  his  crop ;  but  nearly  half  the  land  of  Bengal  is  rated  by  its  produce : 

lice  land  paying  so  much,  and  sugar  land,  &c.  its  different  rate.  In  such  cases  no  chance 
SetUemeptcA^  ^^^^  Y^^  made  without  an  arrangement  between  the  parties;  and  to  allow  sugar  land  to  be 
J!<uropeaii8  m  iDdia*  ^^^gj  ^  indigo  at  the  will  of  the  ryot  only,  would  deprive  the  receiver,  of  the  rent  or 
revenue  of  more  than  half  his  income.  In  like  manner,  when  the  z^nindar's  rent  or  revenue 
is  drawn  as  a  proportion  of.  the  crop,  or  as  commutation  for  the  same,  a  change  made  to 
indigo  without  his  Knowledge  would  wholly  disorganize  his  relations  with  the  tenant,  who 
might  yet  be  an  hereditary  occupant  entitled  to  hold,  without  power  in  the  zemindar  to 
remove  him.  The  remedy  afforded  in  Section  VI.  third  clause  of  the  draft,  throws  the  onus 
of  proof  on  the  zemindar,  and  is  sharp  practice  against  him,  seeing  that  he  will  be  con- 
cluded in  perpetuity  if  the  manufacturer's  conti-act  be  once  admitted  to  registry.  If 
Mr.  Ross's  rule  had  been  drawn  as  applicable  only  to  ryots  paying  fixed  money  rents  for 
defined  portions  of  land,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
a  highly  beneficial  provision,  as  tending  to  declare  their  rights  and  establish  their  inde- 
pendence, but  it  will  do  mischief  if  left  general. 

Third. — ^The  extension  of  the  lien  granted  by  Regulation  VI.  1823,  to  the  usufruct  of 
the  land,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  crop  of  indico  growing  thereon,  is  a  beneficial  pro- 
vision, and  I  think  manufacturers  might  be  allowed  to  enforce  planting  and  reaping  wnere 
they  have  contracts  for  defined  parcels  of  land,  in  some  manner  aimlogous  to  that  laid 
down.  But  the  condition  of  registry  and  advertisement  in  the  moonsiff's  court,  according^ 
to  the  process  of  the  draft,  will  quite  defeat  the  provision  of  any  good  effect  it  is  calculate 
to  produce:  for,  in  the  first  place,  engagements  are  seldom  entered  into,  and  advances 
never  made,  so  much  as  three  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  time  for  cultivation; 
nor  is  the  time  of  cultivation  anywhere  fixed  and  certain ;  in  Ben^,  it  is  always 
dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain.  Again,  the  engagements  are  counted  by  mousands  for  each 
factory  of  any  size,  and  in  amoimt  run  for  the  most  part  from  two  and  three  rupees  to  eight 
and  ten  advanced  on  each  :  the  expense  and  trouble  of  registering  and  advertising,  and  of 
making  the  copies  prescribed  of  so  many  deeds,  not  to  mention  the  stamps,  would  amount 
to  50  per  cent,  at  least  on  the  total  advances  of  a  factory,  and  would  consequently  be  an 
expense  both  of  money  and  (what  is  of  more  importance)  of  time,  such  as  no  concern 
could  bear.  Doubtless,  specification  of  the  land  with  its  ]bK)undaries,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  identification,  must  be  a  condition  of  a  manu&cturer's  obtaining  process  a^nst  land 
or  against  its  crop.  The  further  condition  of  registration,  with  notice  served  both  on  the 
ryot  and  upon  the  land,  is  superfluous  and  impracticable,  and  calculated  to  render  abortive 
the  whole  provision. 

The  remedy  afforded  by  this  part  of  the  draft  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that 
all  the  affrays,  violence  and  bloodshed  that  take  place,  have  their  origin  in  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  indigo  manufacturers  in  holding  lyots  of  acknowledged  occupancy,  who 
have  allowed  their  land  to  be  measured  off  and  denned,  and  have  pubhcly  signed  contracts 
for  growing  indigo  there  for  delivery  at  a  given  factory,  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of 
their  engagements;  but  it  is  not  on  accoimt  of  such  ryots  that  affrays  occur;  it  is  where, 
in  the  eagerness  to  extend  cultivation,  the  manufecturer  presses  money  upon  a  half-unwilling 
ryot,  or  on  one  of  several  joint  ryots,  or  on  ryots  who  have  no  right  to  change  their  cultivar 
hon  without  the  zemindar's  permission,  or  on  ryots  not  in  possession;  in  all  wluch, 
and  500  similar  cases  that  mi^ht  be  cited,  the  manufacturer  has  not  the  land  measured 
out  to  him  and  specified,  but  relies  on  the  ryot's  word  as  to  his  possession,  and  as  to  the 
land's  fitness  for  the  plant,  confirmed  perhaps  by  a  dishonest  ^mashta.  Ryots,  in  any 
of  the  above  predicaments,  will  get  advances  from  as  many  fiEictones  as  they  can,  intending 
to  be  dishonest  to  all.  The  remedy  should  be  sought,  not  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
manufacturer  over  his  good  ryots,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  but  by  applying  checks 
to  the  practice  of  entering  into  loose  contracts,  and  making  advances  to  unknown  persons, 
without  seeing  the  land  engaged  to  be  Cultivated.  With  Mr.  Ross,  I  would  give  no  redress 
to  a  planter  who  made  advances  without  visiting  the  land  in  person,  and  having  it  mea- 
sured out  to  him,  and  in  whose  contracts  the  boundaries  were  not  specifically  described 
and  laid  down,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  identification :  a  rule  of  this  kind  would  do  infinite 

food,  provided  the  police  and  courts  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  people  from  thriving 
y  violence ;  but  the  manufacturers  trust,  at  present,  to  their  lutheeal  to  supply  the  defi7 
ciency  of  their  contracts.  The  stronger  party  benefits  always  by  the  looseness  of  an 
engagement ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  that  is,  while  through  the  inefficiency  of  the 
existmg  law  to  protect  the  weaker,  the  manufacturers  can  bear  down  the  ryots  by  hired 
ruffians,  it  may  be  part  of  their  policy  to  cry  out  against  the  system,  as  compelling  them 
to  resort  to  such  means  of  righting  themselves;  but  Government  will  not  readily  be  per- 
suaded that  they  are  the  oppressed  class  who  require  to  have  their  hands  strengthenea  by 
farther  legislative  provisions.  I  do  not  say  this  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ross  s  propoeed 
Regulation;  for  Mr.  Ross  has  very  properly  required  a  contract,  with  specification  of 
boundaries  and  other  clear  stipulaticms,  as  the  condition  of  a  manufacturer's  exercising 
the  powers  he  has  conferred ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  will  be  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
and  will  neither  prevent  affiays  and  fights  for  the  growing  crop,  nor  afford  facilities  in 
settling  the  disputes  when  brought  afterwards  into  court  by  parties,  none  of  whom  vdll  be 
found  to  have  the  pukka  engagement  Mr.  Ross  has  assumed  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
application  of  his  remedy. 

Fourth. — The  fourth  point  noticed  as  new  in  the  draft  is,  that  it  opens  the  moonsifPs 
courts  for  redress.    The  class  of  persons  who  fill  tiie  situations  of  moonsiff  throughout  the 
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ooimtry  are  unfortmiately  not  of  the  first  credit  and  respectability.  .  It  is  said  that  every       ——-——- 
large  manufau^urer  makes  a  point  of  having  the  police  darogahs  in  his  pay :  it  wotdd  be  ^* 

mij^  more  worth  his  while,  if  this  Relation  were  to  pass,  to  pay  for  the  mocmsiff's  good  ^         .        - 
will ;  and  unless  the  situation  were  diflerently  filled  from  what  it  is  at  present,  he  would  m  'p  *       '  n^* 
assuredly  do  so.     If  local  pergunnah  courts  could  be  provided  of  good  character,  and  filled  «5  o  ^be^  18^ 
with  men  of  the  class  who  are  now  generally  appointed  sudder  ameens,  I  should  see  no  c       r     29. 

objection  to  making  them  the  arbiters  of  quarrels  between  indigo  manufacturej-s  and  their 
ryots  and  neighbours,  or  even  with  zemindars;  and  if  it  be  intended  to  substitute  such 

r arsons  for  me  present  moonsifis,  the  rule  or  something  similar  might  be  passed ;  but 
should  prefer  to  see  it  drawn  for  making  the  cases  cognizable  by  sudder  ameens,  with 
power  to  the  Government  to  increase  their  number  and-  locate  them  when  required,,  because 
of  the  good  repute  these  officers  enjoy,  which  the  moonsiffs  do  not. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  point,  the  summary  process  for  recovery  of  the  penalty,  when 
the  manufacturer  prefers  this  to  proceeding  kgainst  the  land  or  crop,  and  the  admission  of 
the  plea  of  calamity  of  season  in  bar  to  such  an  action,  with  the  adjudication  of  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  default  of  payment,  are  new  provisions.  There  is  one  objection,  however, 
which  occurs  in  Kmine  to  the  grant  of  any  special  favoured  process  in  respect  to  contracts 
for  delivery  of  indigo.  Why  confine  the  rule  to  indigo,  when  the  same  principle  will  apply 
t6  advances  for  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  or  4ny  other  produce  ?    The  summary  process  should  be 

E'ven  to  all  or  none ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  draft  should 
i  taken  up  along  with  the  determination  as  to  the  expediency  of  passing  a  Regulation  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  me,  some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  summary  courts  to  all 
simple-contract  debts,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  to  that  effect  issued  by  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors.  Supposing  Mr.  Ross's  rule  to  be  made  general  for  all  contracts,  and 
assuming  the  moonsifi^'s  court  to  be  put  on  the  respectable  footing  of  the  present  sudder 
ameen's  courts,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  these  provisions  of  this  draft,  nor  to 
the  admission  of  the  plea  of  calamity  of  season,  and  the  fixing  by  the  decree  a  limit  to  the 
term  of  imprisonment  in  de&utt  ot  payment,  the  defaulter  being  then  released  under  the 
rules  applicable  to  insolvents. 

Sixth.— -I  see  also  nothing  inequitable  in  making  an  interloper,  who  has  induced  a  ryot  to 
fail  in  his  contract,  answerable  jomtly  and  severally  with  him  for  the  penalty;  nor  in  making 
proof  of  the  clandestine  receipt  of  the  article  contracted  for  to  another,  by  the  interloper, 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  the  inducing  party  to  warrant  decree  against  him ;  but  mis 
ako  should  be  extended  to  all  articles,  and  not  confined  to  indigo. 

Seventh. — ^The  single  appeal  to  the  zillah  judge,  with  special  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut  when  the  failure  of  justice  is  glaring,  are  manifest  improvements  on  the  present 
ftjrstem,  which  leaves  cases  to  be  observed  for  years  in  the  most  defective  of  all  civil 
tribunals,  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal.  I  should  anticipate,  howe^r,  that  both  before 
the  moonsiff's  and  in  the  zillah  court,  cases  instituted  under  the  Regulation  would  frequently 
be  found  to  involve  new  points  of  law  and  complex  interests,  such  as  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  decide  summarily,  and  pass  a  conclusive  decree  upon,  without  allowing 
both  the  time  to  plead  and  produce  evidence,  and  the  process  of  investigation  laid  down  for 
disputes  of  a  formsd  character,  when  made  matter  of  regular  action.  The  rule,  therefore, 
of  my  draft  allowing  transfer  of  a  case  bv  the  iudge,  whether  native  or  European,  to  the 
regular  file,  will  deserve  consideration,  if  the  draft  should  be  approved,  or  a  Regulation 
founded  on  it  be  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

.  Eighth. — Europeans  can  be  allowed  no  exemption  from  stamp  duties  for  their  cases  which 
may  not  be  granted  to  natives.  The  quarrels  of  indigo  planters  are  not,  par  exceUeno$, 
entitled  to  indulgence  in  this  respect  ^  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  institution  fee  is  paid  for  the 
court's  assistance  in  recovering  any  kmd  of  ccmtract  debt,  the  manufacturers  of  indigo  must 
jMiy  it  on  their  suits,  whether  the  process  of  investigation  be  shortened  or  not  This  ques* 
tion,  like  that  of  the  expediency  of  opening  the  summary  courts  for  the  recovery  of  simple- 
contract  debts,  must  be  taken  up  and  considered  as  a  general  one,, not  as  connected  merely  . 
with  the  disputes  between  indigo  manufacturers  and  their  ryots. 

Ninth.— ^There  cannot  be  the  least  objection  to  the  ninth  and  last-mentioned  rule ;  viz.  that 
for  making  the  abstraction,  or  wilful  damage  by  cattle,  of  indigo  crops  punishable  as  a 
jcriminal  offence :  if  indeed  the  act  were  proved  against  a  stranger,  it  would  be  so  now ; 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  proo£  Mr.  Ross,  I  presume,  intends  to  include  the  contractor 
amongst  the  parties  so  liable  criminally ;  for  in  him  it  is  equally  a  fraud  committed  agtunst 
the  party  to  whom  he  had  engaged  to  deliver  the  plant  The  wording  of  the  rule  as  it 
now  staiMls  leaves  this  doubtful ;  indeed  it  would,  by  a  strict  interpretation,  exclude  him. 

The  above  observations  on  the  new  principles  adopted  in  Mr.  Ross's  draft  have  extended 
to  such  length  as  to  preclude  any  present  reference  to  the  detail  of  the  rules  of  process. 
Tlie  first  cfuestion,  indeed,  for  Government  to  decide  is,  whether  to  adopt  the  pnnciples 
advocated  oy  Mr.  Ross,  and  made  the  foundation  of  his  draft ;  if  the  determination  on  thi& 
ppint  be  affirmative,  it  will  then  be  time  to  examine  the  iiiles  in  detail. 

26th  October  1829.  (signed)        H.  T.  Prmsep,  Secretary. 
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^  V.  Abstract  of  Mr.  Bom's  Indigo  Regulation,  Section  IL,  Sections  IIL  IV.  V.  and  VL 

^-— —  ^  Rsgulation  XXXVIIL  and  correspondiiig;  rMcinded;  also  Raguktioii  VL  1828,  aaA 

V^^Lm.  B^l^tion  V.  1824. 

II.  Parts  of  Regulation  XXIII.  1814,  and  XIX.  and  other  Regulations,  so  far  as  incon- 
sistent with  this  B^ulation. 

III.  Europeans  may  purchase,  rent  and  occupy  land;  thereby  become  amenable  to  nHXNH 
siffs  and  the  civil  courts. 

IV.  Occupant  ryots  may,  so  long  as  occupant,  cultivate  any  article  they  plaase,  and  may 
engage  to  deliver  plant  to  whomsoever  they  please.  Planters  have  no  right,  except  aa 
derived  under  special  engagement  voluntarily  entered  into  by  avmers  or  occupants. 

V.  Fu;8t — Indigo  planters  advancing  for  plant  on  defined  land,  to  have  a  lien  or  interest 
in  the  produce  of  that  land,  provided  their  engagement  be  umform,  and  recorded  and 
witnessed  as  prescribed ;  also  that  particulars  be  specified  as  laid  down,  and  the  deed  be 
registered  with  the  moonsi£^  and  advertised  in  the  village  three  months  be&re  conir 
mencing  cultivation. 

Second.— Particulars :  Ist.  Name  of  village ;  and,  dd.  Boundaries  of  the  land,  and  its 
name,  if  any.  8d.  Rate  or  price  per  bundle  of  plant,  with  dimensions  of  the  bwdle,  and 
anount  of  advances.  4th.  Date  for  commencement  of  cultivation,  and  date  for  eomjdetion. 
4th.  Penalty  of  non-performance. 

Third. — Moonsifi*  to  register  by  entering  a  copy  in  a  book,  and  by  sticking  up  the  substance 
in  his  cutcherry,  and  a  bamboo  on  the  field,  also  on  the  ryot's  door. 

Fourth. — Ori^al  to  be  returned  afler  registry  and  advertisement^  with  certificate  undar 
seal,  and  moonsiff  to  forward  copy  to  the  juqge  of  the  zillah. 

Fifth. — Fee  of rupees  leviable  as  condition  of  registering  each  deed. 

Sixth.-^Registers  to  be  inspected  for  fee  of  eight  annas. 

VI.  First. — Moonsiff  to  receive  and  determine  objecti<»Mi  to  registry.  Registering  cqih 
tractor  to  be  summoned  to  reply  to  objecti<ms  vnthin  16  day%  by  notice  in  usual  form. 

Second. — Evidence  to  be  entered  on  by  moonsiff;  and  if  objections  be  established,  ha 
may  annul  the  contract,  and  award  compensation  to  objectdr,  and  vice  v^rsA,  cosis  and 
compensation  against  him  if  not  proved. 

Third. — But  no  objection  admissible  on  ^und  of  nouroccupancy  by  contracting  ryot,  <v 
non-competency  to  contract,  if  occupant,  without  consent  of  zemindar,  unless  it  be  estab- 
lished, by  origmal  accounts  of  the  village,  vnth  gomashta's  or  putwarry's  and  mundul's 
evidence,  and  occupants,  of  adjoining  lands,  that  the  objector  nimself  cultivated  in  tha 
preceding  year,  and  was  occupant  at  the  date  of  contract,  or  unless,  in  the  second  case,  the 
objector  is  the  zemindar  or  rent-receiver,  and  is  entiUed  to  prescribe  cultivation. 

Further,  no  prior  deed  to  be  ground  for  annulling  a  roistered  deed,  unless  the  saaa 
parcel  of  land  be  specified  and  dd&ned  therain. 

yil.  On  a  ryot  under  registered  engagements  refusing  to  cultivate  indigo,  or  refusing  to 
deliver  plant,  the  planter  to  have  the  option  of  taking  usufruct  for  the  year,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  foUovring  section,  or  of  prosecuting  for  the  penalty  of  the  contract. 

VIII.  First — If  taking  usufruct,  planter  to  give  written  notice  of  intention  ten  days 
before  the  day  fixed  for  commencing  cultivation ;  copy  to  be  affixed  to  ryot's  door.  If  not 
eommenced  and  completed  by  the  date  fixed  in  the  .contract,  the  planter  may  seize  and 
cultivate  with  his  own  ploughs  and  people.  If  the  ryot  have  cultivated,  similar  written 
notice  to  be  ^ven  to  cut  and  deliver ;  failing  which,  the  planter  may ;  provided,  however, 
that  if  so  taking,  the  planter  shall  be  liable  to  the  rent  for  the  year,  and  other  conditions  oi 
ryot's  contract. 

Second. — Darogahs,  after  inspecting  planter's  registered  deed,  to  support  his  assumption 
of  usufiruct  or  crops  as  above,  and  to  prevent  any  ploughing  or  reaping  by  planters,  except 
under  process  as  above,  and  with  registered  contracts. 

Third. — Ryots  aggrieved  by  abuse  of  above  powers  to  sue  planters  before  the  moonsiff; 
if  ^ross  annual  produce  of  the  land  seized  or  reaped  does  not  exceed  100  rupees,  summons 
to  be  served  with  notice  of  suit  as  in  section  6,  requiring  answer  in  15  days  firom  last  day  of 
the  last  month  of  the  indigo  seascHi,  if  issued  during  me  season,  or  15  days  from  date  of 
summons  at  other  periods.  If  wrong  is  proved,  moonsiff  is  to  decree,  besides  full  costs, 
damages  equal  to  value  of  the  most  valuable  product  the  land  of  the  village  is  estinaated  to 

E'eld,  and  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  penalty  of  the  contract  leviable  on  the  ryot  for 
ilure ;  if  the  plaint  be  dismissed,  plaintiff  to  be  amerced,  besides  costs  for  compeosatios 
to  planter. 

IX.  First. — If  the  planter  do  not  seize  land  or  crc^,  or  be  unable  firom  non-specification 
in  the  deed,  he  may  sue  before  the  moonsiff  for  the  penalty  of  the  contract,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  date  of  default  if  not  exceeding  100  rupees,  and  three  years  if 
above.  Summons  of  notice  to  answer  15  days  after  close  of  season,  &c.  as  in  section  8, 
to  issue,  and  moonsiff  to  decree  penalty  with  costs,  commutable  to  imprisonment  in 
dewanny  gaol. 

Pxoviso, 
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ProvitOy  tbat  if  inmidatioQ  or  ddamity  of  seiMon  be  Mtablished,  and  the  deed  do  not  -, 

specifically  throw  this  on  the  ryot,  no  penalty  will  be  incnrred.  ^^ 

Second. — If  a  contracting  ryot  have  been  induced  by  a  stranger  to  etade  or  refose  per-  fflp  )TndigffPlMitTii- 
ibrmance,  the  party  imposed  may  prosecute  the  stranger  in  the  moonsiff 's  courts  and  recover  Mr^Priosep'sNotwi 
the  same  penalties  as  against  the  ryot,  on  proof  that  defendant  received  any  part  of  the  26  October  1839. 
produce  of  the  land* 

X.  First — Appeal  to  lie  from  moonsiffs  to  zillah  judge,  if  lodged  within  three  months, 
and  the  judge's  decree  to  be  final,  unless  appeal  be  permitted  by  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut 
to  itself. 

Seccmd. — Moonsiff's  and  judge's  decrees  may  be  affirmed,  without  calling  for  answer 
to  the  vajoohat,  if  the  grounds  appear  insufficient,  but  not  altered  without  argument  smd 
hearing. 

XI.  Stamps  and  priority  to  be  regulated  as  for  summary  suits,  both  in  crngmal  and  appeals, 
xmder  this  Regulation ;  but  judgments  to  have  effect  as  in  regular  suits,  and  not  to  be  levied 
a  second  time. 

XII.  First. — ^To  enforce  decrees,  petition  to  be  lodged  with  moonsiff,  for  arrest  or  attaclb- 
ment,  and  sale  of  property,  with  speciflcaticm  annexed.  Moonsiff  to  serve  a  written  demand 
on  defendant  for  payment  in  16  days ;  this  to  be  affixed  to  the  house,  failing  service  on 
the  person. 

Second. — Failing  payment  in  16  days,  case  to  be  reported  to  the  2illah  judge. 

Third. — Who  will  order  property  to  be  attached,  and  advertised  for  sale  under  Regulation 
VII.  1826.  FaiUng  property,  the  person  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  gaol  for  the  period 
allotted  in  commutation* 

Fourth. — In  case  of  appeal  from  moonsiff,  the  judge  may  stay  execution  if  attachment  of 
sufficient  property  have  been  made,  applicant  givmg  security. 

Fifth. — AppUcation  to  enforce  decrees  must  be  presented  in  three  months  if  not  exceeding 
100  rupees,  and  one  year  if  exceeding ;  fkiling  appUcation  in  time,  decree-holders  to  forfeit 
jight  to  demand  execution. 

XIII.  No  objection  to  indigo  deeds  m  account  of  stamp  not  being  proper,  if  on  stamp  as 
per  scale  for  bonds. 

XIV.  Cutting  and  taking  plant  by  force  bjr  other  than  a  registered  contractor,  damaging 
^crops  by  cattle,  declared  criminal  and  cognizable  by  magistrates ;  penalty,  imprisonment 
with  laoour  for  one  year;  commitment  mr  trial  by  commissioner  of  circuit,  m  case  of 
wounding  or  afiray. 


Mr.  Shakespear's  NOTES,  dated  Ist  January  1880.  (69.)IndigoPlaoter8; 

Mb.  Ross  in  his  Minute  argues,  that  no  protection  bein^  afforded  by  the  laws,  e^er  to  Notes  •  ^^*^*'^* 
the  cultivator  or  manufacturer  of  indigo,  they  are  left  to  follow  the  course  which  they  each  ^  janJary  1830. 
conceive  to  be  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests  and  gain. 

The  cultivator  endeavours  to  evade  the  performance  of  his  contract  when  any  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  so  doing ;  while  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  left  to  his  own  means 
for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  is  prepared  to  support  or  defend  them  by  force. 

Mr.  Ross  proposes  to  remedy  these  evils  and  afford  legal  protection  to  both  parties,  ^^  by 
raising  the  qualification  and  powers  of  the  courts  of  the  moonsiffs ;" — ^'  The  only  tribunals 
80  situated  as  to  be  accessibb  to  both  parties,  and  capable  of  administering  justice  equally 
to  both."     . 

"  On  them  only,''  Mr.  Ross  adds,  '^  can  poor  suitors,  as  well  as  rich,  personally  attend^ 
the  investigation  of  their  suits ;  an  advantage  essential  in  trials  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  and  which  all  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  should  be  capable  of 
affording.'* 

The  establishment,  however,  of  an  efficient  system  of  local  judicature,  would  not  of  itself 
in  Mr.  Ross's  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  indigo  planters  from  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  contend  against :  First,  when  the  ryot,  having  received  advances,  will  not  sow  or 
cultivate  his  land ;  Secondly,  when  he  refuses  to  dehver  the  produce  of  the  land  to  the 
manufacturer  who  advanced  his  money  for  it. 

After  pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  law  to  afford  redress  in  either  of  the 
above  cases  (for  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  the  law  does  not  profess  to  afford  any),  Mr.  Ross 
suggests  "  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  Europeans  holding  lands,  and  the  empow- 
ering indigo  manufacturers  to  attach  and  to  take  the  usufruct  of  land,  to  the  produce  of 
which  they  have  acquired  a  right  by  contract  with  the  occupant,  immediately  upon  the  latter 
refusing  to  plough  or  reap,  or  to  do  any  acts  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fuml  the  conditions 
of  his  contract.' 

As  the  Reflation  firamed  by  Mr.  Ross  is  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  above 
suggested,  I  sliall  oroceed  to  examine  tiie  several  provisions  of  it  in  detail ;  merely  noticing 
in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Ross  lays  great  stress  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Minute,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  local  courts  of  judicature,  without  which  no 
amendment  of  the  laws  with  a  view  to  correct  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  productive  of 
advantage. 
^     734y  tt4  On 
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--  '    On  the  preamble  I  remark^  that  no  mention  is  made  of  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 

^*  Regulation,  viz.  empowering  the  manufiurturer  to  attach  and  ctdtivate  the  land,  m  the  event 

of  the  ryot's  neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so. 

Enropeans  in  India.  II.  The  clauses  of  this  section  go  to  rescind  the  Regulations  which  prohibit  Europeans 
from  holding  lands  ;  also  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  to  annul 
all  existing  rules  which  might  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  proposed  to  be  c<hi- 
ferred  on  moonsiffs,  all  which  must  depend  on  the  proposed  Regulation  standing  or  not  in  its 
present  shape. 

III.  I  conceive  that  Government  will  consider  the  fSstcilities  now  afforded  to  Europeans  to 
hold  lands  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  Mr.  Ross's  suggestion 
for  removing  in  toto  the  prohibitory  laws  made  in  that  respect. 

The  rule  in  clause  2,  section  13,  Regulation  XXIII.  1814,  which  restricts  the 
moonsiff  from  hearing  suits  in  which  Europeans,  &c.  are  parties,  should  be  specifically 
rescinded. 

IV.  As  this  Regulation  requires  much  pruning,  I  would  leave  out  the  whole  of  this 
section,  declaratory  of  a  ryot  s  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  ovm  land,  and  of  a 
manufacturer  not  being  entitled  to  the  produce  of  lands  which  he  may  not  have  contracted 
for,  or  which  may  not  have  been  legally  assigned  to  him ;  all  of  which  appears  rather 
superfluous. 

If  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  section  are  intended,  as  Mr.  Ross*s  note  to  it  imports, 
to  teach  the  ryots  proper  ideas  of  independence,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  they 
would  have  the  very  opposite  effect  to  promoting  good-vrill  between  the  planters  and  ryots. 
Whatever  the  Regulation  might  proclaim,  no  planter,  I  suspect,  if  he  could  possibly  prevent 
it,  would  allow  a  ryot  who  had  formerly  cultivated  lands  contiguous  to,  and  for  the  b^iefit  of 
his  factory,  to  carry  the  produce  to  another. 

The  ryot  is  unquestionably  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  chooses  vrith  the  produce  of  his  own 
land,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  the  happiness  of  the  ryot  (certainly  not  the  prosperity 
of  indigo  making)  would  be  promoted  by  promulgating  the  rule  of  independence  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ross.  Kivalry  amongst  indigo  establishments  requires  no  additional  excitement; 
wherever  it  has  been  carried  to  any  great  extent,  the  e£fects  have  proved  alike  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  the  tranquillity  of  the  district,  and  tne  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

V.  First. — I  see  no  objection  to  this  clause,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  section  2, 
Regulation  VI.  1823,  excepting  as  to  the  manner  of  advertising  the  particulars  of  contracts 
entered  into  the  village  three  months  before  the  cultivation  commences.  Advertising  many 
thousand  contracts  is  a  serious  task ;  and  not  to  be  able  to  engage  for.  lands  at  any  time 
antecedent  to  cultivation  seems  a  hard  and  unnecessary  restriction. 

Second.— The  4th  item  of  the  deed  of  contract  had  better  be  omitted,  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  dispute.  The  commencement  of  cultivation  must  depend  on  rain ;  how  then  can  it  be  fixed 
beforehand,  or  its  completion  calculated  ? 

I  would  recommend  that  the  deed  should  contain  clauses  empowering  the  planter  to 
sow,  cultivate  and  cut  the  crop,  if  the  ryot  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so  at  the  proper  season. 
This  would  at  all  events  make  the  ryot  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  idleness  or  dis- 
honesty. 

Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth. — The  machinery  of  this  Regulation  is  too  minute  and  coat- 
plicated  to  work  virell.  After  the  deed  is  registered  (that  is,  a  copy  entered  in  a  book),  an 
advertisement  containing  the  substance  of  it  is  to  be  stuck  up  in  the  village,  and  on  a  bamboo 
to  be  erected  on  the  spot,  and  on  the  door  of  the  contracting  ryot  (which  implies  that  he  had 
not  attended  the  registry.) 

Here  is  an  original  deed,  a  copy  of  it,  and  three  abstracts,  and  three  processes  for  notifica- 
tion, besides  a  second  copy  of  the  deed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  judge.  No  planter  nor  ryot 
(on  whom  a  large  share  of  it  would  fall)  could  possibly  bear  the  expense,  which  in  many 
thousand  beegahs  of  cultivation  would  amount  to  many  thousand  rupees. 

I  quite  apee  vrith  Mr.  Ross  that  the  moonsiffs  might  be  made  extremely  useful  in  the 
registry  of  the  deeds.  But  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  ryot  and 
the  factory  gomashta  should  attend  before  the  moonsiff  in  open  court  for  the  registry;  and 
I  should  hope  that  the  publicity  so  given  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  frequent  frauds, 
without  the  precaution  of^notifications  and  bamboo  marks. 

My  idea  is,  that  the  registry  book  should  be  signed  and  paged  by  the  judge,  or  his  assist- 
ant, and  that  the  entries  should  be  made  subject  to  the  same  forms  as  are  prescribed  for  the 
registry  of  deeds  at  the  zillah  stations  by  registrars. 

As  to  the  fees  for  registry,  I  should  say  they  ought  not  to  exceed  four  annas  for  each  deed, 
and  the  same  fee  for  consulting  the  register. 

VI.  First,  Second,  and  Third. — ^This  rule  for  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  objections 
made  to  a  registered  contract  seems  good,  and  may  stand  equally  well,  although  the  adver- 
tisement before  objected  to  should  not  be  published.  But  I  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  rules  for  the  moonsiff's  guidance  in  the  decision  of  particular  cases,  as  in  tne  third  clause. 
It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  prescribe  rules  to  meet  every  case  that  might  come  before 
them ;  and  if  thought  worthy  to  be  trusted,  I  should  prefer  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

In  the  note  to  the  last  clause,  Mr.  Ross  seems  to  contemplate  the  appointment  to  the 
office  of  moonsiff  of  a  more  respectable  and  better  qualified  class  of  natives  than  those  now 

employed. 
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ftBOfiayeA.    I  oonfrss  I  am  at  a  loss  wbece  io  lock  fer  saA  a  naiBber  of  men  as  would  be  y 

required  to  fill  the  places  of  the  present  Bmonsiefis ;  the  most  that  could  be  done  woidd 
be  for  the  liUah  judge  to  adect  the  best  men  to  fill  the  office  in  parts  of  his  distriet^  where  /^^  Vni^WPlMtf  nr- 
the  poweis  confened  by  the  Regalation  are  mostUkely  to  be  caUedwto  play.  Hr^^^SiMNy!^  * 

VII.  This  is  an  important  section,  empowering  the  planter  to  take  possession  and  cul-  Notes; 

tiyate  the  lands  duim^  the  current  year,  for  the  produce  of  which  he  may  have  advanced,  *  January  1030. 
diould  the  ryot  himself  refuse  to  cultivate ;  and  authorizing  him  also  to  take  the  plant^ 
^ould  the  ryot  refuse  to  deUver  it. 

The  rule  very  properly  applies  only  to  lands  for  which  the  contract  has  been  r^istered^ 
and  has  not  been  subsequently  annulled. 

The  two  things  mi^t,  I  tmnk^  be  mM^  distinctly  defined*  Firsts  the  mode  of  pzocednre 
to  be  adopted  by  the  planter  in  ease  of  the  ryois  refiisal  to  sow  aiid  cultivate.  SeoMidlyf 
the  process  by  which  the  former  should  attach  the  cfc^  m  the  event  of  the  latter  reliisiiig^ 
to  deliver' the  produce. 

VIII.  First. — ^The  rules  in  tiiese  two  cases,  applying  as  they  do  to  such  very  different 
acts  and  circumstances,  appear  to  me  to  lie  inconvenie^y  mixed  up  in  the  next  section  and 
^ause. 

Moreover,  they  should  expressly  refer  to  cases  in  whick  the  planter  "  shall  have  jnQt 
reason  to  believe  that  an  individual  under  engagement  vnth  him  is  evading,  or  diK>ut  to 
evade,  the  execution  of  his  contract,'^  (as  in  section  3,  Regulation  VI*  ia2d.) 

As  the  rule  stands  in  clause  1,  section  8,  it  would  seem  that  in  every  case  of  cutting  the 

Flant  a  ryot  must  be  served  with  a  written  notice  to  cut,  which  would  be  very  inc<mvenient» 
believe  the  rules  proposed  by  Mr.  Ross  are  no  more  than  are  already  acted  upon  by  planters 
when  ryots  refuse  to  niltivate  or  to  deliver  the  produce  of  Aeir  lands ;  and  I  see  no  just 
reason  idiy  the  practice  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  law ;  more  especially  if^  as  I  have  su^ 
gested,  conditions  to  the  effect  authorized  be  entered  in  the  contract.  x 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  power  is  open  to  abuse,  I  would  answer  that  it  would  be  much 
less  so  if  exercised  under  prescribed  rules,  particulariy  if  it  is  restricted  to  lands  engaged 
For  under  written  and  registered  contracts.  If  not  abused,  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no 
question  as  to  the  justness  of  the  abstract  principle  on  which  the  power  is  granted, 
wa.  that  the  planter  is  entitled  to  the  produce  (i  the  land  for  which  he  nas  advanced  his  • 
money. 

I  agree  vrith  Mr.  Ross  in  the  fumess  of  the  rule  at  tlie  ccmclnsion  of  clause  9,  which 
deelases  that  if  the  planter  takes  the  crop,  he  takes  it  in  satis&ction  of  all  the  conditi<n» 
ciihe  contract,  and  m<Nreover  that  he  must  defray  the  rent  of  the  knd  to  tiie  person  entitled 
to  it. 

Second. — ^This  clause  provides  for  the  support  of  the  police  officers,  when  the  planters 
may  take  possession  of  land  or  plant  under  registered  deeas. 

Third. — I  see  no  necessity  for  the  distinction  here  made  in  the  amount  of  claim  of  a  ry<^ 
against  a  planter,  and  in  the  period  of  limitation  in  bringing  it  forward :  would  it  not  be 
better  simply  to  rescind  the  rule  which  prohibits  moonsms  from  trying  suits  in  which  an 
European  is  a  party,  and  to  say  that  in  all  transactions  regarding  the  cultivation  of  indigo^ 
whether  the  demand  be  for  the  recovery  of  advances  or  the  penalties  specified  in  contracts, 
<H*  for  damages  sustained  by  a  ryot  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  planters  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  moonsiff  to  receive, 
hear  and  decide  the  case,  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance  in  other  cases  ? 

It  is  already  contemplated  to  extend  the  powers  of  moonsifis  to  the  trial  of  suits  in  which 
the  amount  may  not  exceed  300  rupees,  which  vriU  cover  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Suifd 
brought  forward  either  by  jdanters  or  ryots. 

I  am  not  however  aware  of  any  objection  to  requiring  that  a  claim  under  100  rupees 
sboold  be  preferred  within  three  months ;  but  I  cannot  h^p  thinking  that  the  ^ole  of  this 
^use  is  unnecessarily^complex,  especially  in  the  adjiistment  of  the  penalty  recoverable  by 
the  ryot,  viz.  **  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  tlie  value  wmch  the  land  specified,  if  cultivated  wita 
the  most  valuable  product  01  the  village  in  which  it  is  situated,  may  be  estimated  to  be 
capable  dP  yielding  in  a  fiivourable  year,  and  a  further  sum  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
penalty  to  which  me  ccmiplamant,  under  the  deed  o£  c<Mactract  executed  by  him,  vrould  haye 
peen  liable  had  be  refusea  to  perform  its  c(mditu»is«'^ 

.    Let  the  ryotcultivate  and  state  his  own  damage,  and  the  award  be  lefl  to  the  nux>nsiff,  if 
within  his  competency. 

IX.  First. — In  like  manner,  these  detailed  rules  of  proceeding  on  the  complaint  of 
a  planter  to  recover  the  penalty  of  an  xmperformed  contract,  are  to  my  apprehension  equally 
superfluous. 

The  power  given  to  the  moonsiff  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  \jlause  to  sentence  a 
ryot,  for  breadi  of  his  engagement,  '*  to  be  imprisoned  m  the  dewanny  gaol  of  the  zillah 
for  sudblimited  time  as  may  be  deemed  an  adequate  punishment  for  his  dishonesty,''  in 
addition  to  the  penalty  and  costs  of  suit,  does  appear  to  me  a  very  extraordinary  power 
given  to  a  moonsiff. 

Second. — By  this  clause  persons  not  a  party  to  the  contract  between  a  ryot  and  planter, 
who  shall  induce  the  former  to  evade  the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  snail  receive  any 
part  of  the  produce  contracted  for,  may  be  sued  for  the  penalty  specified, in  the  contracts. 

I  think  this  will  be  a  salutary  check  to  the  practice  which  it  is  intended  to  guard 
against 
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Settlement  of 


^  X.*  First.— Provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the'moonsiff  to  the  zillah  joc^e; 

v^*  tod  a  special  appeal  to  the  Sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut. 

Second. — Allows  either  of  the  appeal  courts  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the  conrts  below, 
E  'Id*     "^tl^o^*  calling  on  the  respondent  to  answer,  unless  there  appear  grounds  to  reyerse  the 

uropeansiD  n  la.  jg^jigi^jj  of  the  court  below,  in  which  case  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  respondent,  who  shall 
be  allowed  to  file  his  answer. ' 

'I  must  say,  I  do  not  see  any  special  grounds  for  taking  indigo  suits  decided  by  a  moon^ 
6ifr,  out  of  the  established  routme  of  appeals.  It  will  always  be  optional  to  the  judge  to 
reserve  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  for  his  own  hearing,  and  that  mode  of 
proceeding  appears  to  me  preferable  to  the  one  suggested. 

XL  I  object  also  to  this  section  giving  a  preference  to  indigo  suits  over  others,  in  their 
turn  of  hearing,  and  in  amount  of  the  stamp  paper  and  fees  chargeable  to  such  suit& 
The  planters  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  facilities  afforded  to  them  by  the  Regulatioo,  in 
enforcing  their  contracts  and  securing  the  produce  to  which  they  are-  entitled  under  them^ 
In  granting  these  facilities  and  allowing  access  to  the  local,  courts  to  both  parties,  the  law 
will  have  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.^ 

XII.  First  to  Fiflh. — I  concur  with  Mr.  Ross,  thatmoonsiffs  should  be  allowed  to  executiJ 
their  own  decrees  not  appealed  against,  not  only  in  indigo,  but  in  all  suits ;  but  there  seems 
no  necessity  for  the  detailed  rules  proposed  in  these  clauses.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  declare 
them  competent  to  do  so  without  reference  to  the  judge,  to  whom  however  a  report  should 
be  made  of  the  execution  of  the  process,  and  to  whom  of  course  every  defaulter  would  be 
sent  for  confinement  in  the  zillah  gaol  under  the  general  Regulations. 

XIII.  This  rule  regarding  the  stamp  on  which  a  deed  of  contract  for  the  coltivatioa 
and  delivery  of  indigo  should  be  written,  corresponds  with  that  prescribed  in  sectioa  % 
Regulation  VI.  1823. 

XIV.  I  believe  this  rule,  for  declaring  the  .cutting  and  taking  away  by  force.  See.,  or 
(wilfully  should  be  inserted)  damaging  indigo  plant,  punishable  by  the  criminal  courts, 
will  have  a  good  effect  in  restraining  such  practices. 

General  Remarks.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions and  some  of  the  details  into  which  Mr.  Ross  has  entered  in  the  draft  prepaied  I^ 
him,  may,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  the  plan  of  requiring  deeds 
to  be  registered  by  the  moonsiff,  and  the  rules  proposed  for  authorizing  the  planter  to  sow 
and  cultivate  and  appropriate  the  crop  of  a  recusant  rvot,  are  necessary  to  the  suppoit 
and  maintenance  of  tne  just  rights  of  the  parties  concerned. 

A  very  short  time  will  suffice  to  show  the  emoluments  derived  by  moonsififs  from  the 
registry  of  contracts.  In  many  jurisdictions  it  will  perhaps  be  something  considerable, 
and  will  enable  the  judge  to  select  from  the  officers  oi  his  district,  or  elsewhere,  persons 
most  competent  tovdischarge  the  heavy  additional  duties  which  the  registry  and  cognizance 
of  suite  relating  to  indigo  concerns,  will  involve. 

Integrity  and  impartiality^  and  firmness  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  when  justice  demands  it,  are  the  qualifications  most  needed  for  the  office  ;  and  if  it 
is  liberally  paid,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  too  much  to  expect  that  they  may  be  found. 

'     1st  January  1830.  (signed)        H.  Shdke^pear. 


(70.)IndigoPlanter8:  (70.)— Mr.  Shakespear'8  ADDITIONAL  NOTES,  dated  24th  April  1830. 

AddiUon  Jn^cs  •  ^  *^^  Governor-general  in  Council  does  not  appear  to  approve  of  the  provisions  suggested 
«4  April  1830.  '  either  by  Mr.  Ross  or  myself,  for  authorizing  indigo  planters  to  have  possession  of  lands 
when  the  ryot  refuses  to  sow  and  cultivate,  or  the  rules  proposed  for  establishing  r^istry 
offices  under  the  moonsififs,  and  allowing  them  to  try  suits  between  planters  and  cultivators  ; 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Grovemment,  by 
which  some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent 

In  section  2,  Regulation  VI.  1823,  it  is  steted  that  a  persoi^makin^g  advances  for  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  lien  and  interest  in  the  indigo  plant 
produced,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  process  prescribed  in  the  two 
iollowing  sections  for  the  protection  of  his  interests.  . 

The  provisions  of  those  sections,  however,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  plant  has 
actually  been  produced  on  the  land  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  advances  were  made. 
They  provide  no  means  to  compel  the  ryot  to  cultivjate,  nor  to  punish  the  first  and  most 
important  breach  of  his  engagement,  on  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  person  advancing; 
depends,  and  for  the  protection  of  which  the  Relation  professes  to  have  been  enacted. 

The  only  remedy  afforded  by  the  Relation  m  case  the  ryot  fails  to  cultivate,  is  to  be 
ound  in  section  6,  and  consists  in  a  summary  process  for  the  recovery  of  the  advance, 
with  interest,  or  in  a  regular  suit  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment. But  the  objections  taken  to  those  rules,  on  the  manifest  inutility  of  suing  paypers 
either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  are  so  unanswerable,  that  the  ai^ument  does  not  require  to 
be  enlarged  upon. 

Is  there  no  remedy  then  for  a  person  who  advances  his  money  imder  specific  contracts  ? 
or  can  it  be  just,  that  the  receiver  should  take  the  money  on  false  pretences,  without  the 
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,  remotest  intention  of  (olfiUing  his  engagements,  while  he  escapes  punishment,  and  leaves 
the  advancer  to  sue  him  in  the  civil  court?  ^« 

Surely  this  is  contrary  to  the  OHnmonest  principles  of  equity  and  good  faith.    It  is  . 

^acknowledged  to  be  so  in  contracts  for  work,  section  6,  R^ulation  VII.  1819;  why  not 
in  contracts  foK  ploughing  and  sowing,  and  delivering  of  indigo  plant. 

The  following  rule  is  proposed  on  this  part  of  the  subject :    "  In  addition  to  the  rules  Thb  is  taken  from 
provided  in  Relation  VI.  1823,  it  is  further  declared,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  ryot  who  RegalationVlI.1819, 
shall  have  received  advances,  and  entered  into  a  written  agreement  for  the  cultivation  and  Section  5.   The  Cal- 
xleUvery  of  indigo  plant  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  lU^ation,  shall  wilfully  neglect  ^"^sto^^'f  woi£* 
or  refuse  to  sow  or  cultivate  the  ^ound  specified,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdfemeanor,  j^en  and  labourers  * 
and  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate,  shall  be  liable  to  a  sentence  of  refusing  to  perform 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month;  the  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  may  likewise  i^ork,  authorizes  a 
require  the  person  so  convicted  to  sow  or  cultivate  the  ground  specified^  if  it  shall  appear  fi*>«<>f^»^  '"'^^^Si^' 
just  and  proper  to  require  the  same ;  and  any  subsequent  conviction  of  wilful  neglect  or  ho^oTcorrwd^ 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  requisition,  shall  be  pumshable  by  a  further  sentence  of  im-  with  haid  labour  for 
3)risonment  not  exceeding  two  months.'^  60  days. 

A  rule  of  this  nature  would  meet  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  ryots 
ploughing  up  seed  already  sown,  or  sowing  the  ground  with  rice  after  it  had  been  sown  by 
them,  with  indigo. 

In  short,  next  to  allowing  the  planters  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  during  a  season^ 
it  seems  to  be  the  on^  remedy  which  can  be  given  to  the  planter  against  a  fraudulent 
Tjot. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  interference  of 
a  third  party  between  the  planter  and  the  ryot  who  has  taken  his  advances. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Alexander  8c  Co.  to  Government,  with  which  this 
idiscussion  commenced,  that,  '^  If  Government  would  be  pleased  to  consider  the  contracts  of 
the  indigo  planter  as  forming  the  good-will  of  concerns,  and  introduce  a  rule  to  j>unish  the 
party  intertering  with  the  contracts  during  their  existence,  by  summary  process,  instead  of 
the  ryots,  or  interfering  after  notice  havmg  been  given  that  previous  contracts  exist,  an 
inunediate  stop  would  be  put  to  the  present  unfair  competition,  and  an|  infinity  of  trouble 
and  labour  saved  to  the  officers  of  Government." 

The  following  clause  is  proposed  to  remedy  this  grievance:  ''In  addition  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  dause  3,  section  6,  Regulation  VI.  1B28,  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  in 
eases  in  which  a  ryot  who  has  contracted  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant  on  a  defined 
^parcel  of  land,  shall  have  been  induced  by  a  person  not  a  party  to  such  contract,  to  evade 
m  any  manner  whatsoever  the  performance  of  its  conditions,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the 
party  injured  thereby  to  prosecute  the  defaulting  ryot,  and  such  person  for  his  undue 
interference ;  on  proof  of  which  to  the  satisfaction  of  die  court  trymg  the  case,  the  said 
person  and  the  ryot  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  held  answerable  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  penalty  specified  in  the  original  agreement  of  the  ryot,  together  with  all  costs  and 
expenses  of  tne  suit'* 

This  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  rule  referred  to  in  Reflation  VI.,  which  provides  only 
for  cases  in  which  the  contracting  ryots  may  have  sold  and  delivered  the  produce  of  the  land 
contracted  for  to  a  third  party,  whereas  the  objection  is  to  restrain  third  parties  from 
iUegaUy  interfering  at  all  during  any  stage  of  existing  contracts.  Or  the  amendment  may 
•  run  thus :  "The  rules  contained  in  clause  3,  section  5,  Regulation  VI.  1823,  are  hereby 
-declared  to  extend  to  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  be  estabhshed  that  a  third  party  has 
knowingly  and  wilfully  interfeied  to  induce  a  ryot  to  evade  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
performance  of  his  contract  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo  plant/* 

The  process  by  which  pecuniary  penalties  are  liable  to  be  adjudged,  cannot,  as  desired 
by  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co.,  be  made  summary  consistently  with  the  general  Relations. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  confined  to  the  two  points  specially  referred  for  consideration 
to  the  sudder  court.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  remedies  suggested  will  (though  not  to 
the  fall  extent  of  their  expectations)  be  satisfactory  to  the  pfurties  who  have  appUed  to 
Oovemment  for  redress ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Regmations ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  what  vast  interests  are  at  stake,  the  immense  population  sup- 
ported by  the  advances,  the  assistmice  those  advances  afford  in  the  realization  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  value  of  the  trade,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Govem- 
anent  will  not  withhold  from  those  engaged  in  it  such  aid  as  can  be  properly  and  legally 
granted  to  them,  without  endangering  the  rights  of  others. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  some  of  the  reports  lately  received  from  the  local 
authorities,  on  the  subject  of  indigo  cmtivation,  that  the  ryots  ought  to  possess  some  mode 
of  extricating  themselves  from  the  factory  books,  on  the  expiration  of  their  contracts,  when 
no  longer  desirous  of  cultivating  their  land  with  indigo. 

It  is  stated  that  when  a  ryot  once  takes  advances,  a  planter  will  not  allow  him  to  eman- 
cipate himself,  and  that  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  continue  the  cultivation. 

The  following  remedy  in  substance  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  magistrate  of 
Dacca,  and  seems  open  to  no  objection,  unless  it  is  the  trouble  that  it  may  occasion  to  the 
European  local  officers,  already  sufficiently  burthened  with  business :  "  Any  person  who 
may  nave  received  advances  under  written  agreement  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and 
may  be  desirous,  on  the  expiration  of  the  pericS  of  his  contract,  to  settle  his  accounts  with 
4he  person  or  factory  from  whom  or  from  which  he  may  have  received  the  said  advances, 
shall  be  at  liberty,  m  the  event  of  the  proprietor  of  the  factory,  or  the  person  acting  in  his 
behalf,  refusing  to  settle  the  same,  to  apply  to  the  zillah  judge,  who,  aftet  a  summary 
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^  inquiiy  mto  the  merits  of  the  case,  shall  receive  in  deposit  the  amount  of  the  bakmoe  wkick 

,    ^-  may  appear  to  be  due  from  the  ryot  aforesaid,  and  shall  grant  him  a  release  from  Us  e»- 

,  ^        gagementy  paying  over  the  amount  of  the  balance  to  the  proprietor  or  the  perscm  acting  in 

bettltmentof        ^  be*tal£*'   Clauses:    ** Should  the  proprietor  or  person  aforesaid,  however,  tc*^  Id 

peass  m  n     .  j^^^j^^  ^^  balance  awarded  to  him  by  the  summary  process  above  provided,  the  judge 

dudl  return  the  amount  to  the  plaintiff,  leaving  the  defendant  to  seek  his  Kmedy  by 

ft  r^ular  suit" 

The  only  remaining  point  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  severe  damage  suffered  by  both  the 

flanter  and  the  ryot  by  cattle  trespassing  on  indigo  fields ;  for  the  prevention  of  whida 
would  suggest  the  following  clause  : 

"  Persons  wilfully  damaging  or  causing  to  be  damaged  indigo  plant,  by  allowing  cattle 
to  trespass  thereon,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall,  on  the  complaint  of  the  ryot  to  whom  the 
crc^  may  belong,  or  of  the  manufiicturer  by  whom  advances  may  have  been  made  for  the 
cultivation  and  delivery  of  the  said  plant,  be  liable,  on  proof  of  die  offence,  to  such  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  impnsonment,  as  the  magistrate  is  competent  to  inflict  under  section  la, 
Regulation  IX.  1807,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstances 

.    life  of  the  offender/* 
m 

Should  the  Governor-general  in  Council  approve  of  all  or  any  of  these  s^^gegtiom,  a  vwy 

flhort  preamble  would  suffice  for  Ihdir  introduction  m  the  shape  of  a  Regulation. 

(signed^)         H.  Shdkespear, 
Secretary  to  the  Government 


(7i.)rndigoPla„te«:  (71.)-RES0LUTI0NS  of  the  Gorenuneat 

Bengal  Govern-  READ  a  Memorial  from  certain  Indigo  Planters  in  Zillah  Jessoie,  dated  the  Uttk  ^ 

ment.  March  1829,  and  its  Enclosures  : 

Read  Letter  fi-om  Messrs.  Alexander  8c  Co.  dated  the  29th  April  1829: 

Read  Letter  written  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Jfizamut  Adawlut,  by  order  of  Govenimeu^ 
Ath  May  1829 : 

Read  Petition  fixNn  Indigo  Planters  in  Dacca  Jelalpore,  dated  the  11th  May  1820 : 
Read  a  Letter  written  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  on  ihe  29th  May  1B29: 

Read  Letter  from  the  officiating  Magistrate  of  Jessore^  dated  the  29th  May  1829,  and  iis 
]&iclosure : 

Read  Letter  written  to  the  Registrar  Nizamut  Adawlut,  on  the  9th  June  1829 : 

Read  Letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  the  city  of  Benares,  dated  the  8th  August  182!^ 
and  its  Enclosures : 

Read  Letter  written  to  the  Registrar  Sudder  Dewanny  smd  Nizannt  Adawlut,  oo  the  idtk 
ofAugu^l829: 

Read  Extract  from  the  Territorial  Department,  dated  tte  Ist  of  September  18M;  oo»» 
taining  a  Letter  from  Indigo  Planters  in  Jessore : 

Read  Letter  written  to  the  Registrar  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  on  the 
5th  September  1829  : 

Read  two  Letters  from  the  Magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  dated  the '5th  and  llth  May 
1829: 

Read  Letter  from  the  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Dacca,  dated  the  7th  May  1829  : 

Read  three  Letters  from  the  Conmiissioner  of  C^cuit  of  the  15th  or  Dacca  Divisiociy 
^dfited  the  7th  and  16th  May,  and  25th  November  1829,  and  Enclosures : 

Read  a  Letter  from  Registrar  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  dated  9th  October  1829,  with 
Minutes  and  Draft  of  Regulation: 

Read  Notes  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  dated  the  29th  October  1829,  and  Abstract  allncfed 
to  therein : 

Read  two  Letters  by  the  Secretary,  dated  the  1st  January  and  24th  April  1990 ; 

Resolution  : 

IT  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  foregcnng  papers,  and  from  the  information  obtained 
from  other  sources  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  lately  instituted  on  the  subject  of  indi^ 
cultivation,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  planters,  are  irdierent  m 
the  system  by  which  lai^  sums  of  money  are  advanced  to  an  indigent  population,  witiiovt 
security  to  tne  manufacturer,  or  adequate  remuneration  to  the  cultivator  to  ensuxe  the 
cheerful  and  honest  performance  of  his  contract.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  evade  it 
when  any  advantage  can  be  gained  by  so  doing,  while  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  the  futility  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  a  pauper,  seeks  to  support 
his  claims  by  unauthorized  and  violent  means. 
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The  most  advantageous^  change  for  both  'parties  that  could  be  introduced  in  indigo  ^* 

transactions  would  doubtless  be  the  abolition  <rf  the  system  of  advances ;  but  the  cultivating  ^' 

classes  are,  generally  speaking,  so  poor,  and  the  custom  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  , 

^  the  pec^rie,  that  there  is  UMe  probabUi^y  of  that  change  being  efleeted.    The  present  (7iHnaig<>Fla«^ 
irfate  of  the  madbet  may,  however,  of  itself  have  a  beneficial  tendency  in  checking  the  Sf^  ^  q°*  ^n- 
eager  competition  which  prevailed  in  the  manufttcturing  districts  in  leM,  when  it  was  last  mJ^f^     ^^ 
deemed  necessary  to  legislate  upon  this  subject.    The  planters  will  pro4>ably  bring  their 
cultivation  within  narrower  limits ;  there  will  no  longer  be  the  same  inducement  to  make 
indiscriminate  advances ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  tliAt  by  confining  their  dealings  to  the 
most  respectable  class  of  ryots,  and  admittmg  them  to  more  liberal  terms  of  contract, 
the  difficulties  which  the  ntanofibnturers  have  complained  of  will,  in  a  great  degiee,  be 
obviated. 

His  Lordship  in  Council  is  encouraged  in  these  expectations  by  the  favourable  testimony 
almost  universally  borne  by  die  local  authorities  to  the  .character  of  the  present  European 
planters,  and  their  treatment  6f  the  natives  around  them. 

The  report  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  the  provisions  suggested  by 
Mr.  Ross  for  tl|e  improvement  of  the  laws  relative  to  transactions  between  the  planters  and 
persons  cultivating  indigo  under  engagements,  have  been  deliberately  considered. 

There  are  several  of  Mr.  Ross's  suggestions  which  appear  judicious,  and  may  at  som^ 
future  period  be  adopted,  whenever  it  may  have  become  practicable  to  raise  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  native  local  officers,  both  civil  and  police.  His  Lordship  in  Council 
iqipr^ends  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  entrust  the  present  class  of  officers  with  the  arte- 
trament  of  disputes  between  European  planters  and  the  native  cultivators. 

Moreover,  the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  remove^  to  the  extent  recommended  by 
Hr«  Ross,  the  prohibition  against  Europeans  holding  lands.  They  have,  in  fact,  been 
conditionally  relaxed  of  late  by  the  Resolutions  passed  in  the  Territorial  Department  on 
the  17th  February  1829;  and  the  existing  rules  will,  it  is  hoped,  afibrd  the  facilities  to  the 
planters  which  are  omtemplated  in  the  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Ross. 

But  while  the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  adverse  to  the  provisions  above  noticed 
of  Mr.  Roes's  draft,  and  to  the  permission  proposed  to  be  ^ven  to  the  manufacturer  to 
take  possession  of  a  contracting  ryot's  lands,- in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  sow  or  culti- 
vate, or  deliver  the  produce,  he  is  sensible  of  the  hardship  to  which  the  manufacturer  is 
exposed  by  acts  so  destructive  to  his  prospects ;  and  he  deems  it  just  that  the  manufacturer 
should  be  protected  against  them  so  tar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  and 
with  the  principles  oi  Regulation  VI.  1823,  which  recognises  the  lien  and  interest  of  the 
planter  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  which  his  money  had  been 
advanced* 

Hie  only  remedy  afforded  by  that  Regulation,  in  case  the  contracting  ryot  refuses  to 
cultivate,  IS  contained  in  section  6,  and  consists  in  a  summary  process  for  the  recovery  of 
the  advance,  with  interest,  or  in  a  regular  suit  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  specified 
in  the  agreement. 

TTie  inadequacy,  however,  of  these  remedies  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  documents  under 
consideration ;  and  his  Lordship  in  (Council  concurs  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of 
the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  that  the  principles  of  section  6,  Regulation  VII. 
1819,  might  with  proprietj^  and  good  effect  be  made  applicable  to  such  cases. 

Another  grievance  complained  of  is  the  undue  interference  of  third  parties  between  the 
planter  and  cultivator,  in  the  performance  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  latter.  This 
evil  is  only  partially  provided  against  in  the  third  clause  of  section  6,  Regulation  VI.  1823, 
when  the  contractmg  ryot  stefll  have  sold  and  delivered  the  produce  of  the  land  con- 
tracted for  to  a  third  party ;  and  it  seems  equally  just  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  such 
interference  during  any  stage  of  existing  contracts  between  the  planter  and  the  lyot  who 
kas  received  advances  from  him. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  in  the  present  system  adverted  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  looil  authorities  in  their  reports  on  the  subject  of  indigo 
cultivation,  that  ryots  who  have  once  taken  advances  from  an  indigo  factory  are  unable  at 
the  expiration  of  their  contracts  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  connexion  with  the 
factory,  and  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  with  indigo. 
This  is  a  very  serious  grievance,  and  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature. 

It  appears  also  desirable  to  adopt  the  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  Ross  for  the  prevention  of 
trespass  on  indigo  fields,  which  is  represented  to  be  the  source  of  much  injury  and  ill-will 
between  the  planters  and  the  people. 

With  these  sentiments  and  views,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  pleased  to  pass  the 
fioUowii^  Regulation,  which  is  directed  to  be  printed  and  published  m  the  manner  pre-^ 
scribed  by  Regulation  XLI.  1798,  to  stand  as  Regulation  V.  of  1880. 
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V.  A.  D.  1830.— REGULATION  V. 

Regulation  V.  -  A  Regulation  for  amendii^  the  provisions  of  Reflation  VI.  1823,  and  for  pro- 

1830.      *  viding  more  effectually  for  me  enforcing  the  execution  of  Contrficts  relatiiig  to  the 

♦        *  cultivation  and  delivery  of  Indigo  Plant;  oassed  by  the  Governor-general  in  CouncQ 

on  the  9th  June  1830,  corresponding  with  the  28th  Jeyte  1237,  Bengal  era;  the 

8d  Assar  1237,  Fusly;  the  28th  Jeyte  1237,  Willaity;  the  3d  Assar  1887,  Jumbut; 

and  the  17th  Zehijja  1245>  Hegeree. 

Preamble.  Whereas  the  rules  contained  in  Relation  VI.  1823,  (extended  to  the  provinces  of 

Orissa,  Behar  and  Benares,  and  to  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  by  Regulation  V. 
1824,)  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  deliveiy  of 
indigo  plant,  havebeen  found  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual :  And  whereas  it  is  deemed  just 
and  proper  to  extend  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  5,  Regulation  VII.  1819,  to  con- 
tracts for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
convicted  of  damaging  indigo  crops :  And  whereas  it  is  desirable  in  certain  cases  to  afford 
to  persons  who  may  Be  unwilling  to  renew  their  contracts  for  the  cultivation  of  lAdieo,  the 
means  of  obtaining  by  summary  process  a  release  from  their  engagements ;  the  fbUowing 
Rules  have  been  enacted,  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  their  promulgation  throughout  the 
territories  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William. 

Persons  instigftting  H,  j^  addition  to  the  rule  prescribed  in  clause  3,  section  5,  Regulation  VI.  1828,  it 

and  iuduang  pots  to  jg  hereby  declared,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  ryot  who  shall  have  voluntarily  executed  a  deed 

anceofthw'enT*'     of  engagement,  stipulating  to  cultivate  indigo  plant  on  a  specified  portion  of  land,  and  to 

gageroents,  may  be      deliver  the  produce  of  such  to  one  individual,  shall  have  been  instigated  and  induced  by 

prosecuted  for  the       another  person  to  evade  the  performance  of  its  conditions,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  party 

penalty  specified  in      injured  thereby  to  prosecute  such  person  for  his  undue  interference,  as  well  as  the  default- 

each  engagements.      ^^  ^^^ .  ^^  ^^^f  ^f  which  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  trying  the  case,  the  said  person 

and  the  ryot  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  held  answerable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty 

specified  in  the  origmal  agreement  of  the  ryot,  together  with  all  costs  and  expenses  ot 

the  suit. 

Persons  contracting  III.  It  is  hereby  further  provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  have  received  advances, 
for  the  cnltiyation  of  and  have  entered  mto  written  agreements  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  plant,  in  the  manner 
iS^  ^iini  ^^^  indicated  in  Regulation  VI.  1823,  and  who  without  good  and  suffici^t  cause  shall  wilfully 
orreibLtosowor^^  neglect  or  refuse  to  sow  or  cultivate  the  ground  specified  in  such  agreement,  shall  lie 
cultivate  the  ground  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  or  kdnt  magistrate 
specified  in  their  en-  shall  be  liable  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month.  The  magistrate 
ragenaent,  shall  be  q^  JQjnt  magistrate  may  likewise  recjuire  the  person  so  convicted  to  sow  or  cultivate  the 
rolsdbme^^'Md^be  ground  specified,  if  it  shall  appear  just  and  proper  to  require  the  same;  and  any  subse- 
liable  to  punishment,  quent  conviction  of  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  requisition  shall  be 
punishable  with  a  further  sentence  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months. 

Persons  damaging  in-  IV.  Persons  wilfully  damaging  or  causing  tp  be  damaged  indigo  plant,  by  allowing 
^^e^e'd'  **°^  t^  ^  ^^  *^^  ^  trespass  therem,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall,  on  the  complaint  of  tne  ryot  to 
pushed.  *^"^  ^    whom  the  crop  may  belong,  or  by  the  manufacturer  by  whom  advances  may  have  been 

made  for  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  the  said  plant,  be  liable,  on  proof  of  the  ofience, 
I  to  such  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  mamstrate  is  competent  to  inflict  under 

section  19,  Regulation  IX.  1807;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 

circumstances  in  Ufe  of  the  offender. 

relwSed'^frol^  rti^r  ^'  f"^*'"-"Any  person  who,  having  received  advances  under  a  written  i^^reement  for 
enragera€nt8,°to  peti-  *^®  Cultivation  01  indigo,  shall  be  desirous  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  contract 
tion  the  judge  in  cer-  to  settle  his  account,  shall  be  at  liberty,  in  the  event  of  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  or 
tain  cases.  the  person  acting  in  his  behalf  refusing  to  settle  the  same,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 

zillan  court;  and  the  judge,  after  a  summary  inquiry  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  or  their 
The  judge  to  hold  a  authorized  agents  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  shall,  on  proof  of  the  expiration  of  the 
summary  inquiry.  contract,  if  tnere  be  no  balance  due  from  the  petitioner,  or  if  the  petitioner  shall  deposit 
If  no  balance  be  due  ^  court  the  amount  of  any  balance  that  may  be  adjudged  to  be  due  from  him,  grant  the 
oTthe  bidance'be'de-  ®^^  petitioner  a  release  from  his  engagement,  and  shall  pay  over  the  amount  of  any 
posited  in  court,  the  balance  that  may  be  deposited  by  him  to  the  proprietor,  or  to  the  person  acting  in  his 
judge  to  grant  a  re-  behalf, 
lease,  and  pay  the  balance  to  the  proprietor  of  the  factory. 

Thejudgehowto  Second.— If  the  proprietor  or  person  aforesaid  shall  refuse  to  receive  the  balance 

prie^r  obiect  \o^wl  *^^^®^  *^  Wm  by  the  summary  process  above  provided,  the  judge  shall  return  the  amount 
ceive  the  balance.       ^^  ^^®  petitioner,  leaving  the  defendant  to  seek  his  remedy  by  a  regular  suit. 


Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  sent  for  information  to  the  Cour 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  in  reply  to  their  Registrar's  letter  of  the  9th  October  last. 
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|SUFPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  of  Europeak  Indigo  Planters  in  the  several  Districts 
of  the  Lower  and  Western  Provmces ;  the  Number  of  Factories»  and  the  extent  of  the  Cultivation  ; 
the  Number  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases  decided  for  and  against  them  and  tiieflr  Servants  during 
the  last  Five  Years ;  with  Abstracts  of  the  Opinions  recorded  by  the  MagistnAM  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Circuit,  regarding  the  necessity  of  further  Legislative  Provisions  fbr  the  effectual 
subjection  of  die  Indigo  Planters  and  their  Servants  to  the  control  of  the  Law, 


(73.)IndigoPlanters: 

Supplementary 

Statement. 
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NUMBER  Of 
CRIMINAL  CAUSBS. 


•sll 
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■Ms 


Alligfaur    • 


Begdhu 


13 


Remark  : — ^The  report  from  this  district  has  not  yet  been  received 


Rungpore< 


Rajeshahye 


34 


10 


11 


3M05 


68,700 


For  and 
Agniiiat 

41 


For  and 
Against. 

52 


10 


35 


14 


15 


Remarks  : — The  magistrate  of  this  district  (Rungpore)  furnished  his  opinion  before 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  indigo  planters  in  bis  district,  and  a  copy  of  it 
was  transmitted  to  die  Honourable  Court. 

The  mi^trate  of  Rajeshahye  had  not  obtained  the  necessaiy  information  at  the 
time  when  die  former  statements  were  transmitted*  The  acting  magistrate  has  now 
fiin^shed  the  statement  required,  Imt  it  is  in  many  respects  defective ;  and  his  letter 
does  not  contain  the  infonnation  required  by  die  orders  issued  on  the  29th  Djecember 
1829,  as  to  the  character  of  the  planters,  owing  probably  to  the  short  experience  which 
Mr.  HaUiday  has  had  in  the  district. 


Moorshedabad 


^9y500 


Remarks  : — This  is  an  additional  statement  furnished  by  die  acting  magistrate,  in^ 
continuation  of  the  magistrate's  letter  dated  the  27th  of  March. 


Mymensing 


1 

35 

»9 

64,945 

141 

- 

•- 

366 

— 

Remarks:— The  return  from  Mymensing  had  not  been  received  at  the  period  of 
the  last  report  to  die  Honourable  Court,  tne  magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  f\irther 
l^isladve  provisions  are  necessary,  to  render  indigo  planters  and  their  servants  moie 
eroctually  subject  to  the  judicial  local  authorities.  Mr.  Cheap  has  assigned  his  reasons 
for  this  opinion  at  considerable  length.  This  report,  however,  on  the  character  of  the 
indigo  planters  is  generally  favourable. 


Judicial  Dq>artmentyl 
14  December  ;83o./ 


(signed)  H.  Shakespear, 

Secretary  to  Government* 
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(74.) — LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  at 
(74«)IndigoFIaiiters.  Bengal  (Judicial  Department) ;  dated  10  April  1832. 

Para.  ^  to  X2y  letter^ 
dated  8  Se»^  ^f^t      I^  ^g  proceed  to  reply  to  the  peragraphg  of  your  lettere  noticed  in  the  marghi whidk 

8  to  I  a,  letter  dated       2.  The  two  first  of  these  letters  are  in  answer  to  our  ordars  of  the  6th  August  1828^ 
T  ?^^*p?^^*""        requiring  you  to  furnish  us  with  some  information  respecting  the  indigo  planters,  and  the 
Indigo  rlanters.       j^^  refers  to  memorials  presented  to  you  on  their  behalf  and  the  consequent  enactment  of 
Regulation  V.  of  lOTO. 

8k  Yon  twry  it  mXk  afetd  w  witigfaction  ixf  learn  from  fee  reportg  of  the  migistnUeggikt 
commifiSikMierd  that  the  local  officers  generally  entertain  a  very  favouiable  opini<Mi  of  tbe 
clMuraotflr  of  the  European  planterSy  and  that  they  aire  lepresentea  as  kind  in  their  treatmemt 
of  the  natives*  Such  undoubtedly  is  the  opinicm  expresaed  of  them  by  moat  of  the  magistrates 
and  commissioners  in  the  papers  you  have  transmitted  to  us.  Yet,  althou^  we  are  B#i 
disinclined  to  dve  credit  to  those  mvoarable  reports  of  the  planters,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
accounts  must  do  received  with  some  allowance  for  the  delicacy  of  the  inquiry,  and  for  the 
disposition  which  men  naturally  feel  to  speak  frivourably  of  those  with  whom  they  are  n 
habits  of  fruniliarity  and  of  social  intercourse.  ^'  The  habits  of  private  intercourse,"  sa]^ 
the  commissioner  for  the  fifth  divi6i<m,  ^'  ezistmg  between  the  pfamler  and  the  pubue 
officers  is  a  point  of  considerable  moment,  but  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  interfere  with.  1  have 
known  tbeappeMr«M»  of  intunacy  deter  the  natives  from  bmging  forward  ih^  eempfawts^ 
and  I  incline  to  agree  with  them  (meaning  no  doubt  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed) that  the  idea  of  throwing  aside  our  habitual  private  feelings  in  public  bttsincoo  is^ 
with  most  of  us,  more  specious  than  real."  This  consideration  suggests  the  propriety  of 
separating,  as  frur  as  may  be  possible,  the  ofwions  of  the  c^ieera  from  thefacts  to  which 
they  refer. 

4.  We  do  not^  however,  mean  to  question  that  among  the  indigo  planters  there  are  manjf 
peaceable,  good,  and  highly  respectable  persons,  who  obey  the  laws,  are  just  in  tbenr 
dealings,  and  kind  to  the  natives ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  disappointments  umI  tiie  losses 
to  which  they  are  subject  from  tlie  firauds  and  iike  violence  of  neighbouring  phurtuu,  and 
others  who  have  an  interest  opposed  to  theirs,  are  considerable,  while  many  contracts 
entered  into  fairly  on  their  part  may  have  been  broken  most  dishonestly  by  ryots. 

5.  Okie  of  tfie  magistrates  speaks  of  indigo  planters  who  had  been  20  years  in  a  d&trict 
yathout  a  complaint  against  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  planters  who  cannot 
hold  a  factory  a  few  months  without  numerous  complaints  being  made  against  them  or  their 
servants.  There  is  too  ihuch  reason  to  believe  that  the  ryots  are  to  a  great  extent  oppressed 
and  defrauded,  if  not  by  indigo  planters  themselves,  by  agents  employed  by  them,  acting  in 
their  names  and  for  their  advantage,  while  breaches  of  the  peace,  attended  with  violence, 
{often  with  wounding,  and  sometimes  even  with  murda-,)  are  committed,  the  chief  actors  in 
which  are  hired  armed  men,  engaged  by  the  planters  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  claims  in  defiance  of  the  law.  These  facts  are  affirmed  even  by  those  who  have  borne 
strong  testimony  to  the  personal  good  character  of  tike  planter. 

6.  It  was  represented  to  your  Government  by  many  of  the  planters,  and  by  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Alexander  8c  Co.,  that  under  the  existmg  Regulations  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  and  the  contracts  between  planter  and  ryot,  asuffi^cient  protection,  was  not  afforded 
to  individuals  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they  prayed  for  some  legislative  interference  in 
their  behalf^ 

7.  The  memorialists  complained  that  the  judicial  authorities  had  put  a  different  construc- 
tion on  the  R^ulation  from  that  which  had  been  generally  acted  upon  both  by  ryots  and 
planters;  that  those  parties  had  understood  that  the  Regulation  gave  the  planter  a  lien  on 
the.  land  for  which  he  had  contracted,  and  imposed  on  the  ryot  the  obligation  of  cultivating  r 
that  laiid  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  but  that  the  Sudder  Court  had  decided  that 
the  R^idaiion  conferred  no  such  lien  until  the  land  had  been  sown ;  and  left  the  planter,  ia 
ease  of  lum-cnltivati(Mi,  to  his  choice  of  a  swamarjf  iuU,  to  JKOOver  the  advancs.toitk  interest, 
or  olaregular  action  for  the  penalties  stipolaAed  in  the  contract* 

8.  The  objectionable  part  of  the  Relation  as  construed  bjr  the*  Sudder*  Court,  waa^ 
accordihg  to  the  planters,  that  it  afforded  them  no  means  of  enforcing  specific  performance  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  ryot;  that  (except  through  the  medium  of  a  re^ar  suit, 
which  was  almost  out  of  the  question)  the  Regulation  professed  to  afford  no  assKtance  to 
the  planter  except  in  recovering  his  advance  with  interest,  without  any  compensation  for* 
expense  of  establishment,  or  for  loss  on  contracts  which  he  might  have  made  to  deliver 
the  dye ;  and  that  the  poverty  of  the  ryot,  and  the  expense  and  delay  attendant  even  on  <k 
summary  suit,  rendered  the  recovery  even  of  the  advance  impossible.  We  fear  that  there  » 
too  much  truth  in  these  allegations. 

9.  The  remedies  which  the  planters  proposed  for  the  evil  complained  of  were,  that  the  ryot 
should  be  compelled  to  execute  his  engagement,  not  by  the  civil  court,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
poKce;  that  he  should  be  pimished  cnmmally  for  his  default;  and  that  if  he  railed  to  sow  the  * 
grounrl  which  he  had  contracted  to  cultivate  for  the  produce  of  indigo,  the  party  with  whom 
ne  had  engaged  should  be  permitted  to  take  possession  and  cultivate  it  nimself.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  former  part  of  this  application  has  been  complied  with,  but  not  the 
latter. 
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10.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  planters  to  advance  money  to  ryots  to  cul- 

tivate  indigo  on  lands^  the  boundaries  of  which  are  specified  in  the  engagements.    The  ryot  ^* 

engines  to  deliver  the  plant  at  the  factories  at  a  fixed  rate ;  and  the  planter  considers  that         ^    , 
he  h^  a  right  to  such  lands  for  the  term  specified  in  the  engagement.    The  mode  in  which  (74-)I«<<ligoFlanten; 
these  ccmtracts  are  made  is  thus  described  oy  Mr.  G.  Smith,  assistant  magistrate  of  Jessore,  ^f^^^  ^  Bengal 
who  appears  to  have  had  experience  in  some  of  the  districts  where  indigo  is  chiefly  culti-  wf Y"*i^i' 
▼ated.    "  They  are  generally  entered  into  by  the  gomastah  of  the  factory  without  any  inter-       ^       ^^' 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  who,  provided  he  has  cabooliats  for  the  produce  of  a 
certain  quantify  of  land,  does  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  were  obtained.    They  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  witnessed  by  the  inferior  servants  of  the  factory,  who  are  in  most 
cases  dependants  of  the  gomastah,  and  who,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  participate  in  a 
small  degree  in  the  harvest  whidi  the  gomastah  makes  by  appropriating  a  share  of  the 
advances  to  himself,  are  not  particular  as  to  whether  the  agreements  they  witness  are  bonA 
jfidt  the  voluntary  contracts  ot  the  ryot,  or  extorted  by  or  forged  by  the  gomastah. 

^^  The  ryot,  on  the  contrary,  availing  himself  of  the  suspicion  which  is  generally  attached 
\f>  documents  of  this  nature,  and  thus  attested,  frequently  takes  advances  from  two  or  more 
Bianufacturers,  and  gives  agreements  to  both  for  the  produce  of  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
The  omlah  of  the  fiu^tory  li^t  contracting,  of  course  take  care  that  their  agreement  snail  be 
antedated,  in  order  that  the  preference  may  be  given  to  them  when  the  different  parties 
come  to  issue  about  the  cutting  of  the  plftnt 

''  The  efiect  of  this  mutual  want  of  faith  is,  that  it  constantly  causes  serious  affrays,  filling 
the  court  with  causes  and  the  jail  with  prisoners. 

''  It  appeared  from  the  jail  darogah's  report,  that  on  the  15th  May  there  werb  142  per- 
sons in  jail  in  indigo  cases ;  but  at  the  season  for  cutting  the  plant  the  number  is  consider- 
ably greater." 

11.  A  copy  of  a  contract  in  Tirhoot  has  been  given  by  the  magistrate  of  that  district.  In 
other  FJ^^ces  the  engagements  may  be  differently  firamed. 

15.  The  corrupt  and  fraudulent  proceedings  of  the  gomastahs  and  other  principal  native 
agents  at  the  factories  are  acknowledged  by  the  planters  themselves,  who  describe  them  as 
extiurtin^  from  the  ryots,  and  cheating  them  as  well  as  the  planters. 

18.  mx*  Tumbull,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  says,  ^^  The  con- 
toct  formed  with  the  ryot  is  sometunes  not  in  writing,  is  frequently  insufficiently  defined, 
and  is  generally  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ryot,  rendering  him,  in  fact^  a  slave  to  the 
establiimmeint  with  which  he  has  once  engi^ed,  and  thereby  preventing  an  open  and  fair 
competition  to  all,  which  would  afford  the  omy  true  and  effectual  remedy.  Too  much  also, 
it  is  said,  is  entrusted  to  dewans,  naibs,  gomastahs,  and  nmnerous  others  employed  by  die 

Slanter,  who,  I  fear,  looks  but  little  beyond  the  quantity  of  the  land  procured  for  him,  and 
oes  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  means  by  whicn  it  has  been  obtained.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  (says  Mr.  Tumbull),  it  cannot  be  much  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ryot,  who 
is  acknowle^ed  to  be  in  poverty,  and  has  perhaps  been  labouring  in  vain  for  years  to  work 
off  his  old  balances,  as  it  is  called,  should  readily  yield  to  the  temptation  of  an  offer  of 
money  from  a  rival  factory  to  pay  off  his  old  score,  and  thereby  liberate  himself  from  thral- 
dom, as  well  as  engage  on  more  favourable  terms.''  The  contracts  are  said  to  be  generally 
for  two  and  three  to  eight  and  ten  rupees  advanced  on  each,  and  some  of  the  factories  have 
thousands  of  such  engagements. 

14.  The  greatest  evil  of  which  the  ryots  complain  (says  Mr.  Walters),  "  is  the  almost  utter 
impracticability  of  being  able  to  free  themselves  should  they  once  have  the  misfortune  to 
receive  indigo  advances,  either  by  their  own  free  will  or  compukion." 

16.  Tlie  commissioner  of  revenue  and  circuit,  in  his  report,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
turbances connected  with  indigo  concerns  in  a  neighbouring  district,  says,  '^  I  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  ryots,  and  though  some  of  the  items  placed  at  their  debit  appeared  to  me 
not  strictly  just,  yet  on  inquiry  I  found  the  same  custom  prevailed  throughout  the 
district.'' 

16.  It  is  further  said  by  Mr.  Walter^,  that  if  a  ryot  should  possess  the  means  of  payii^  off 
his  balances,  and  desire  to  emancipate  himself  from  indigo  cultivation,  there  is  at  present  no 
l^al  process  by  which  he  can  compel  the  planter  to  settle  his  account  and  give  him  his  dis- 
charge. '^  The  planter  will  not  receive  the  money,  and  the  ryot  generedly  finds  himself 
reluctantly  compelled  to  continue  the  cultivation. 

"  Other  grievances"  (says  Mr.  Walters)  *'  complained  of  by  the  ryots  are  their  being  forced 
by  threats  and  ill-usage  to  enter  into  incUgo  engagements ;  their  having  other  or  more  lands 
than  those  contracted  for  taken  from  them  by  the  indigo  servants,  and  oeing  thus  unable  to 
raise  other  crops  intended  for  the  support  of  their  families;  their  having  entered  into  engage- 
ments, perhaps  voluntarily,  with  one  factory^  and  being  obliged  to  execute  engagements  witii 
anoUier  for  the  same  lands,  or  although  tney  have  no  concern  with  any  factory,  still  having 
Aeir  lands  forcibly  sown  without  any  pretence  or  colour  of  right.  These  are  evils  afl 
of  too  common  occurrence,  and  which  it  is  not  in  jthe  power  of  any  magistrate  to  prevent. 
They  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  factory  servants  than  to  the  planters  themselves,, 
though  the  latter  do  not  perhaps  trouble  themselves  much  to  ascertein  how  things  are 
carried  on,  so  long  as  a  certain  quantity  of  land  is  sown,  and  a  certain  produce  is  to  be 
expected." 

"  As  magistrate  of  Nuddeah,"  (says  Mr.  Tumbull)  "  I  had  some  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  scenes  of  contention  and  strife  ensuing  from  the  various  and  conflicting  interests  to  which 
that  competiticm  gave  rise.  The  disorders  which  then  prevailed  in  that  and  the  neighbouring, 
indigo  districts  have,  I  believe>  nothing  abated  to  the  present  day,  and  they  are  certainly  such 
as  to  call  for  the  serious  interposition- of  Government.    From  the  moment  of  ploughing  the 
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Y  lan^  wid  sowing  the  seed  to  the  season  of  reaping  the  crop,  the  ^Aicie  district  is  titrown  into 

'  a  state  of  ferment.    Tho  most  daring  breaches  of  the  peace  are  committed  in  tfie  &tce  of  our 

Settlenent  df  P^Kce  officers,  and  even  of  the  magistrate  himself.  In  utter  defiance  of  afl  law  and  authority; 
Europeans  in  India.  "^'S?  bodies  of  armed  men  are  avowedly  entertained  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  or 
letaining  forcible  possession  of  lands  or  crops.  Violent  afirajs,  or  ramer  regular  piti^ed 
battles  ensue,  attoided  wilii  bloodshed  and  homicide.  Our  police  establishments  are  cor- 
rupted, and  the  darogahs  are  said  notoriously  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  plantars,  European  or 
native,  to  secure  their  good  offices.  Private  assassinations  occasionally  occur,  and  forgery  and 
p«jury  have  their  full  sway ;  in  short,  eveiy  species  of  crime  is  committed,  and  in  the  list  I 
flhould  not  omit  false  charges  of  nnirder,  arson,  &c.,  whidi  are  very  common,  and  are  ti^ 
iftost  harrassing  of  all  to  the  accused,  as  well  as  to  the  magistrate." 

17.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Walters,  who  says,  "  I  wSl  not  here  pat  on  record 
acts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  open  daring  violence  directed  to  the  deB/tntcticm 
of  rivaf  factories,  but  will  ask  where  is  tixe  instance  in  this  part  of  tiie  country  of  the  natire 
semindar,  who,  unaided  by  European  partners  or  influence,  nas  erected  indigo  factories,  and 
successfully  carried  on  the  speculation  without  being  in  the  end  eiAer  entirely  ruined  or 
obliged  to  admit  his  more  powerful  neighbour  to  a  share  in  Ins  eonoem,  or  being  himdf 
perhaps  cast  into  jail  for  standing  up  in  defience  of  his  own  rights?" 

IB.  The  practice  of  indigo  planters  maintaining  large  bodies  of  armed  men  is  noticed  by 
other  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Tmrnbutl.  Mr.  Ross  say* 
ihey  are  kept  to  enforce  the  ryots'  contracts,  and  Mr.  Sealy  speaks  of  "  the  number  of 
affrays  that  now  annually  take  place  for  indigo  lands,  which  are  invariably  attended  wWi 
severe  wounding,  tmd  frequently  with  loss  of  Hte,  in  consequence  of  the  planters  entertaining 
bodies  of  fighting  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  fightii^  their  battles  on  those  occasions." 

19.  Mr.  Walters  refers  to  the  custom  of  entertaining,  at  European  and  native  indigo 
factories,  a  nimiber  of  persons  of  various  descriptions;  sometimes  procltdmed  offenders, 
escaped  convicts,  or  persons  discharged  fit)m  jails.  "  These  people**  <he  says)  ^  find  a  seco^ 
asyfem  in  indigo  factories,  from  whence  they  issue  under  cover  of  Ihe  nighf^  and  are  guilty  of 
heinous  offences.  Deooities,  thefls,  and  even  murders  have  been  brought  home  to  sadi 
factory  retainers."    The  pohce  officers,  he  says,  are  afraid  to  enter  an  mdigo  factory,  the 

Slanters  in  general  not  being  ready  to  assist  the  police,  especially  when  suspicion  torn  on 
leir  own  servants.  It  appears  from  a  statement  accompanymg  Mr.  Walters*  report,  that  one 
of  the  indigo  planters  in  his  district  has  in  his  service  140  persons  under  the  demnninatioii  of 
ameens  and  clossees. 

M.  The  affrays  on  which  the  planters  engage,  and  their  open  violation  of  the  laws  art 
fireely  admitted  oy  the  planters  themselves.  Addressing  the  Governor-general  in  Cooncfl, 
"  your  memorialists**  (they  say)  "  are  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  from  your  Lordship  that 
disputes  in  regard  to  these  lands,  and  the  rights  possessed  over  them  by  the  planters,  have 
frequently  arisen  both  between  neighbouring  planters  and  between  the  planter  and  zemindar, 
talookdar  and  other  natives  having,  or  pretending  to  have,  a  right  in  the  land,  and  are  wiUii^ 
to  admit  that  occasional  instances  have  occurred  of  violence  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  thcj 
planter,  which  they  are  far  from  justifying.'*  In  another  place  they  refer  to  the  sources, 
under  tiie  existing  system,  from  which  origmate  "  too  many  of  the  scenes  of  violence,  and 
even  bloodshed,  with  which  your  Lordship  m  Council  cannot  be  unacquainted :"  and  speaking 
of  the  good  effects  which  they  think  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  their  suggestions  they 
say,  "  many  of  the  evils  now  so  prevalent  will  speedily  disappear,  and  the  peace  of  the  indigo 
districts  be  at  once  restored  and  preserved  with  comparative  facility,  where  hitherto  lawless 
violence  and  force  have  too  frequently  prevailed,  as  your  memoriaUsts  would  earnestly  press 
on  your  Lordship*s  attention,  because  force  and  violence  alone  have  been  found  able  to  pro- 
tect private  property  from  spoUation  and  ruin."  Nor  is  this  violence  confined  to  tlie  native 
agents  of  the  planter ;  the  notorious  corruption  of  these  persons  having  been  noticed,  the 
memorialists  add,  that  the  planter  is  *'  too  oflen  compelled  to  overlook^  or  sancdon 
proceedings  necessary  to  the  protection  of  his  property,  but  which  unavoidably  lead  to  broils 
and  quarrels.** 

21.  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  secretary  in  the  General  department,  to  whom  some  of  the  papers  con- 
nected with  this  subject  were  referred,  made  the  following  remarks :  "  It  is  where,  in  the 
es^emess  to  extend  cultivation,  the  manufacturer  presses  money  upon  a  half-unwilling  ryot,  or 
on  one  of  several  joint  ryots,  or  on  ryots  who  have  no  ri^ht  to  change  their  cultivation  without 
iixe  zemindar's  permission,  or  on  ryots  not  in  possession ;  in  all  which,  and  in  500  similar 
cases  that  might  be  cited,  the  manufacturer  has  not  the  land  measured  out  to  him  and  speci- 
fied, but  relies  on  the  ryot's  word,  as  to  the  possession  and  as  to  the  land's  fitness  for  the 
plant,  confirmed  perhaps  by  a  dishonest  gomastah."  Mr.  Prinsep  says,  the  courts  are  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  people  fi'om  thriving  by  violence,  and  tne  manufacturers  trust  at 

F'esent  to  tneir  lutheeals  (bludgeon  men)  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  contracts,  Mr. 
rinsep  adds,  "  the  stronger  party  benefits  always  by  the  looseness  of  an  engagement,  and 
while  tnis  is  the  case,  that  is,  while  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  law  to  protect  the 
weaker  the  manufacturers  can  bear  down  the  ryots,  by  hired  ruffians,  it  may  be  part  of  their 
policy  to  cry  out  against  the  system,  as  compelling  them  to  resort  to  such  means  of  rigfatiiig 
themselves,  but  Government  will  not  readily  oe  persuaded  that  they  are  the  oppressed  clasSy* 
who  reauire  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  by  further  legislative  provisions."  * 

22.  Mr.  Walters  says,  that  false  complaints  are  made,  and  witi^sses  are  suborned,  but  that  the 
planter's  name  does  not  appear,  though  the  case  is  brought  forward  by  his  servants,  and  at  his 
expense,  he  himself  most  probably  knowing  nothing  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  **  Many  a 
a  planter"  (says  Mr.  Walters)  "  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  has  been  an  accessary  to  acts, 
of^ which  he  would  have  felt  himself  ashamed  in  his  own  country ;  acts  which  he  was  dnv»[i  to 
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oermity  or  to  lose  the  capital  he  had  ^nbarked."     He  remarks,  tliat  the  European  planters  ^ 

Itotding  lands  in  the  name  of  their  servants  are  subject  to  no  tangible  responsioility.    They  ^« 

BU^  dwect  brigands  to  be  entertained,  they  may  plan  and  order  attacks  to  be  made,  but  ^  f^  ^j  T — ^  . 
iMt  personally  pneaent  as  pmicipals,  it  is  difficult  to  brinjj  them  to  justice.    "  Instances  have  Lau^  tlf  B^^  I  "^ 
«CHned''  (says  Mr.  Writers)  •*  in  which  the  inere  warning  a  European  planter  against  being  Governrnent" 
accessary  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  on  the  information  of  a  police  officer  that  armed  men  on  ^^  ^^^  ^^J^ 
his  part  were  coUeeted,  has  called  forth  a  threat  of  piosecution  in  the  Supreme  Court;  so  that 
magistrates   are  really  afraid  to  act   against  British    subjects  except  on  the  strongest 


3S.  We  desire  to  be  mformed  whether  you  hwm  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  fear  of 
proaecution  in  the  Supreme  Court,  open^^  to  prevent  magistrates  from  executing^  their  duties 
Wk  respect  to  British  subjeets.  At  this-  distance  we  have  not  the  means  of  formmg  a  correct 
^^dgnwQt  on  such  a.peint;  the  importance  of  it,  however,.is  obvious>  and  if  Mr.  Walters' 
HBpntation  is  well  fomnded,  an  etoetual  leittedy  fS^  so  intolerable  an  evil  should  be  sought 
vitlMMit  deky. 

.  M»  The  BSkettonaliBts  represented  tO'  Qoveroment  that  in  consequenee  of  the  influence 
«Micioed  by  the  zenuBdars,  talookdars  and  others,  their  dependants  were  often  compelled 
to  lise  in  a  body,  and  ana  themsdves  against  the  servants  of  an  obnoxious  planter, 
-^bo  were  ihms  prevooted  from  plou^hii^,  sowing,  or  otherwise  working  the  land«  After 
4e8Cfibnig  the  peniicioiis  in&mfeee  of  the  monibe  (meaning  no  doubt  the  zemindar)  over  the 
ryots,  th^  say,  his  object  is  to  extort  bribes  from  the  plainer;  ^*  where  this  bribe  is  reftised," 
(they  add),  *^  and  the  kiterferance  oi  the  monibe  prev^its  the  sewmg  of  the  lands>  the  planter 
im  tnea  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  takinr  forcible  possession  with  his  own  people,  or  am^- 
ttiwphting  the  Ioes>  of  Ins  advanees^  and  his  tine^  the  Uigl^kin^  of  the  hopes  of  profit  he 
wUhilged,  and  peihaps  the  prospect  of  utter  nun.  Wh«Q  he  is  <uiven  to  the  former  course 
(and  yo«r  meiaoiiabstB  feel  aasvred  it  will  excite  no  surprise  if  he  should  sometimes  betake 
hiwiseif  to  it)  and  is  lesisted,  aa  frequeniW  happens,  your  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  at  no 
losa  to  discover  the  emamo  of  seenes  of  occasional  violence  and  disturbance,  which  the 
BegukitioB  now  solicited  woaU,  in  the  humUe  opinion  of  your  meimorialists,  so  effectiudly 
prevent" 

26.  The  planters  complain  of  the  native  zemindarsy  talookdaro  and  others,  as^  ever  ready 
|o  [MtMnpi  tkeir  ryots  to  a  breaeh  of  eontrac^t,  and  they  declare  to  the  (jk>vemment  that  they 
eeiMider  legislative  interference  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  against  the 
iMiehinations  of  those  persons,  and  even  ^r  the  prevention  of  their  utter  ruin.  In  the  r^r^ 
sentation  of  Messrs*  Alexander  &  Ca  it  is  staled  that  a  native,  interfering  with  an  indigo 
planter  in  Dacca  Jelalpove,  had  persuaded  the  ryots  not  to  sow  their  lands,  that  the  fectones 
were  shut  up,  and  that  the  expense  and  troi^le  of  instituting  a  suit  against  every  individual 
eoBtraetor,  with  the  certainty  that  nothing  eo«Id  be  recoveied  from  a  population  so  wretch-- 
edly  poor  as  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  made  it  a  hopeless  case  for  the  imkgo  planter  to  seek 
Kdress  by  suita  agamst  them  in  the  court  This  unfair  competition  is  represented  as  the 
caoie  of  those  disputes  frt>m  which  affirays,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  often  murder  arise ; 
ted  it  is  proposed  that  the  party  interfering  ^th  extracts,  instead  of  the  miserable  ryots^ 
should  be  punished  by  sunnnejy  process. 

M.  In  one  of  the  memorials  from  Jessore  it  is  proposed  that  the  jpolice  officers  shooM  be 
required  to  give  immediate  assistance  in  arresting  a  servant  or  labourer  refrising  to  work 
nmer  his  contract ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  cnminal  m  zemindars,  talookdars  or  others 
to  shield  or  protect  him,  and  that  for  so  doing  they  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. It  is  fiirther  proposed,  that  lands  which  can  be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  Jao- 
tory  for  a  number  of  years,  the  planters  shall  not  be  dispossessed  of  "  by  virtue  of  any  species 
of  tenure  whatever  f  this  the  memorialists  call  **  an  equalisation  of  rights."  They  object  to 
the  consent  of  the  zemindar  being  required  for  a  lease  fit>m  the  ryot  to  the  planter,  and  they 
projx>9e  that  the  planter  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  ryot's  right  to  grant  such  lease,  other 
parties  having,  or  pretendmg  to  have,  im  interest,  being  left  to  make  good  thdr  claims  by 
ordinary  process  in  the  zillah  courts.  Thus,  say  the  memorialists,  the  zemindars  would  have 
''  all  the  protection  to  which  in  feimess  and  justice  they  are  entitled." 

27.  These  propositions  seem  very  extraordinary  from  persons  who  admit  that  farms  are 
Extensively  held  oy  the  European  planters,  in  the  name,  and  through  the  agency  of  natives, 
generally  their  principal  factory  servants  or  gomastahs,  a  set  of  men  whose  fraud  and 
oppression  they  acknowledge  to  be  notorious,  although  they  often  overlook  or  sanction  their 
proceedings ;  who  declare  they  conscientiously  believe  that  almost  all  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain,  and  almost  all  the  disorders  which  have  so  long  prevailed  m  the  indigo 
districts,  nave  arisen  out  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law  and  the  notorious  corruption  of  its 
subordinate  agents ;  who  avow  that  the  planters  bribe  the  omlah  of  the  courts,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  a  fair  representation  of  their  cases,  and  that  force  and  violence  alone  can 
protect  their  private  property  from  spoliation  and  ruin. 

28.  Mf.  Walters  says,  that  the  European  planter,  if  zemindars  refuse  to  accede  to  his 
offer,  frequently  obtains  a  pottah  or  ijareh  for  their  lands  from  some  claimant  or  sharer, 
leal  or  fictitious,  not  in  possession,  or  perhaps  from  some  unauthorised  gomastah,  and  on 
that  plea,  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  tummg  tnem  out,  at  least  deprives  3iem  of  their  rent. 
The  planter  on  such  occasions  takes  on  hunself  all  the  expense  of  tne  litigation  to  which  his 
ally  may  be  exposed,  and  the  zemindar  finds  himself  involved  in  a  lawHSuit,  or  is  perhaps 
driven  to  commit  a  bre^h  of  the  peace,  or  to  look  for  a  protector  in  some  more  powernil 
indigo  planter ;  at  all  events  the  peace  of  the  district  is  most  generally  broken,  and  serious 
consequences  not  unfrequently  occur,     "  This,"  says  Mr.  Walters,  "  is  a  common  practice." 
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29.  The  extent  to  which  these  disturbances  go  naay  be  well  understood  from  the  Report 
^«               of  the  Commissioner  who  inquired  into  the  trouoles  in  Dacca  Jelalpore  in  18S9,  occasioned 

■  ■'  by  disputes  between  a  European  indigo  planter  and  a  native  zemindar.    The  European  col- 

Settlement  of      lected  500  men  to  sow  his  indigo  seed,  and  the  villagers  had  1|000  to  oppose  him.    When- 

Europeans  in  India,  g^^,.  ^j^^  poUce  officers  appear^  the  people  assembled  in  bodies  of  2,000  or  3,000 ;  they 

were  summoned  t(^ether  by  regular  signal  guns.     On  one  occasion  the  police  officers,  iirfio 

'  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  2,000  men,  were  beaten  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  magistrate 

thought  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  military  force  to  assist  him. 

30.  Mr.  Ross  very  justly  remarked,  that  to  refer  a  ryot  who  had  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  his  labour  to  a  tribunal  at  a  distance  jfrom  the  place  of  his  abode  for  redress  when 
an  act  of  injustice  had  been  done  him,  was  in  effi^^t  to  deny  him  redress.  The  zillsdi  cowta, 
from  their  distance,  and  their  being  so  few  in  number,  were  inaccessible  to  the  ryots,  and 
from  their  accumulation  of  business,  of  little  avail  to  the  manufacture.  The  veant  of  pn>> 
vision  for  administering  the  law  was,  in  Mr.  Ross's  opinion,  sufficient  in  itself  to  aocount  for 
the  disorder  prevailing  in  the  indigo  districts ;  and  although  Mr.  Ross  proposed  some  altera- 
tions in  the  law,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  adequate  local  courts  of  judicature, 
vnthout  which  no  amendment  of  the  law  would  be  of  any  advantage.  In  Mr.  Tumbull's 
Minute  we  find  the  following  passage :  '^  Let  us  consider  the  vast  interests  that  are  invohed 
in  the  matter  under  discussion,  not  merely  in  the  lacs  of  rupees  diat  are  annually  at  stakes 
but  as  variously  affecting  the  greater  part  of  a  large  and  populous  district,  and  consider  at  tlu^ 
same  moment  the  means  we  at  present  possess  of  affording  prompt  and  effectual  redress  in 
the  countless  disputes  which  cannot  but  arise  from  such  a  state  dT  thkij^.  A  single  fitctory 
may  have  formea  upwards  of  1,000  oontmcts.  The  P^^  ii^ty  be  distant  from  the  only- 
courts  now  open  to  them  from  50  to  100  miles.  Those  courts  are  already  overwhelmedu 
The  matters  m  dispute  press  for  decision,  and  cannot  wait  the  ordinary  course,  for  delay 
would  render  the  aecision  nugatory,  and  worse,  as  the  parties  would  have  been  needlessly 
subjected  to  annoyance  and  expesise.  What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  I  confess  I  am  at  a  hoas  to 
propose  any  other  than  the  appointment  of  a  respectable  sudder  ameen  in  each  taaoah  divi- 
sion, with  ^  salary  or  authorized  emoluments  such  as  would  incite  him  to  a  fititfaful  and 
honest  dischan^  of  the  important  trusts  which  must  neoessarilv  be  confided  to  him."  Hie 
appointment  of  local  sudder  ameens  was  also  recommended  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 

31.  These  suggestions,  however,  you  did  not  think  proper  to  adopt,  for  you  were  of  0|nnioQ 
that  native  local  officers  were  not  yet  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  arbitrament  of  dispufees 
between  European  planters  and  the  native  cultivators;  neither  did  you  approve  of  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  registry  for  contracts  between  the  ryots  and  planters,  which  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  some  of  the  public  officers,  and  objected  to  by  others. 

32.  In  Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  it  was  stated  that  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
redress  by  a  regular  action  in  the  civil  courts,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  engagements 
made  by  mdigo  planters  vnth  ryots,  had  not  unfirequently  led  to  acts  of  violence,  and  even  to 
serious  affrays,  and  the  main  object  of  that  Regulation  was  to  authorize  the  institution  of 
summary  suits  to  enforce  such  engagements.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  rules  adopted  have 
been  found,  in  a  great  measure,  inenectual ;  and  Regulation  V.  of  1830  has  been  enacted 
**  for  amending  the  provisions  of  the  former  Regulation,  and  for  providing  more  eflfectoally 
for  enforcing  the  execution  of  contracts  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  indigo 
jJant" 

33.  It  is  first  provided,  that  he  who  instigates  or  induces  a  ryot  to  evade  the  performance 
'    of  his  contract  with  the  planter,  shall  be  held,  jointly  with  the  ryot,  answerable  for  the  full 

amount  of  the  penalty  specified  in  the, original  agreement  of  the  ryot,  together  with  all  costs 
and  expenses  of  the  suit.  But  no  provision  is  made  for  inflicting  p^ialties,  costs  and 
eirpenses  on  him  who  instigates  or  induces  the  planter  to  evade  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  ryot,  notwithstanding  it  may  so  happen  (in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  disputed 
right  of  occupancy)  that  the  ryot  is  properly  and  legally  advised,  that  the  psurty  intenenng 
has  a  perfect  right  to  interfere,  and  that  on  the  planter's  side  there  is  nothing  but  injustice. 
Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  planter  is  much  less  likely  than  the  ryot  to  attempt  to  evade 
the  contract,  it  would  still  have  been  right  to  apply  the  clause  to  both. 

34.  By  the  next  provision  of  the  Regulation,  a  ryot  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  under 
certain  specific  penalties  to  sow  and  cultivate  for  an  indigo  planter,  is  made  liable  for  a  breach 
of  his  part  of  the  engagement,  not  only  to  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  penalty,  but  also  to 

5>unisnment  as  a  criminal.  He  maj^,  m  the  first  instance,  be  imprisoned  by  the  masistrate 
or  a  month.  The  magistrate  or  joint  magistrate  may  also  require  him  to  sow  or  cultivate, 
and  any  subsequent  convictions  of  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  requisition 
are  punishable  by  a  further  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months.  This  is  the  case  of  a 
contract  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  two  parties,  voluntarily  entered  into  with  a  specific  penalty 
to  which  both  have  agreed.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  principle  on  which  in  such  a  case  the 
law,  instead  of  recognising  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  equaUty  of  the  parties^  should 
make  a  distinction  between  thetn.  If  for  non-performance  of  an  engag^oient  one  party 
should  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  one,  two  or  three  months,  or  perhaps  (und^ 
repeated  convictions)  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  not  very  obvious  why  the  other  party,  however 
fraudulentiy  or  unjustly  he  may  have  acted,  should  go  free ;  nor  do  we  perceive  why  8u<^  a 
rule,  if  in  itself  just,  should  be  confined  to  indigo  or  any  particular  species  of  cultivation. 
We  feel  also  a  strcmg  objection  to  this  clause,  because  it  attaches  punishment  on  those  who 
appear  by  the  statements  scarcely  to  be  free  agents.  The  ryot,  from  poverty,  abjectness  of 
spirit,  intimidation,  or  bribery,  is  the  victim  of  others  far  more  guilty  tnan  himself.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  visit  those  persons  with  a  corresponding  infliction,  but  it  is  hard  that  he  alone 
should  be  singled  out  for  punishment. 
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86.  By  another  provision,  persons  wilfnlly  damaging,  or  caumg  to  be  damaged,  indigo  «* 
plant,  '^  by  allowing  cattle  to  trespass  thereon,  or  oy  any  other  means,''  are  punishable  to  ^  * 
the  extent  of  a  fine  of  200  rupees,  or  one  year's  imprisonment.    We  cannot  help  fearing  that       .   "7 — TT 

the  infliction  of  penalties  of  such  severity,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  means  of  Lftt^  toRen^T** 
the  parties  on  whom  alone  they  are  likdy  to  be  imposed,  may  be  productive  of  much  GQ^J^^nt . 
oppression  and  injustice.,  ^^  ^    jj  ^g^^^ 

96.  It  appears  by  the  preamble  of  the  Regulation,  that  ryots  who  may  be  unwillm^  to 
renew  their  contracts  with  indigo  planters  require  the  assistance  of  the  courts  to  obtam  a 
lel^Lse  firom  their  enga^^cnents.  What  the  consecj^uence  would  be  to  a  ryot,  the  period  of 
whose  contract  was  expired,  if  he  refuses  to  renew  his  engagements,  is  not  stated ;  but  some 
protectioiti,  it  seems,  was  thought  necessary.  For  this  purpose  he  may  apply  to  the  judge, 
who  will  settle  the  account  by  a  summary  process.  But  after  all,  if  the  planter  does  not 
agree  to  the  judge's  decision,  no  release  can  oe  given  to  the  ryot,  and  the  parties  are  referred 
to  the  civil  court,  that  place  of  delay  and  difficmty,  where  attonpts  to  obtain  redress  are  so 
ineffectual.  For  the  possible  case  of  a  balance  being  due  from  the  indigo  planter  to  the 
ryot  on  a  settlement  of  accounts  no  provision  is  made. 

87.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  effect  of  this  Regulation  is  to  give  advantages  to  the  indigo 
planter^,  in  their  dealings  with  the  ryots,  by  dispensing  in  their  favour  with  the  ordinary 
cofHTse  of  the  law,  to  which  all  other  persons  m  the  state  are  subject.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  difiSculties  of  this  subject.  The  planter  who  has  already  sunk  a  large  capital  in  his 
works^  and  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  establishment  of  servants  at  a  considerable  expense, 
must  be  ruined  if  those  with  whom  he  contracts  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  engagements; 
while  tile  ryots  having,  as  is  customary,  received  advances  of  money  from  the  planter,  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  that  on  which,  we  fear,  in  sudi  transactions,  they  set  no  great  vsdue — 
diaracter ;  but  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  a  present  advantage  by  selli^  the  plant  to  some 
other  person  than  him  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended.  We  cannot,  however,  sanc- 
tion any  legislative  measure  which  appears,  like  Kegulation  V.  of  1830,   not   to   extend 

Sual  protection  to  all.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  more  thoroughly 
ted  b^re  you  enacted  this  Regulation.  An  inquiry  should  have  been  made  by  one  or 
more  commissioners,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporthi^  upon 
the  matter,  examining  all  parties  mterested,  and  all  who  were  cognizant  of  facts,  or  likely  to 
effer  useful  suggestions^  and  carefully  distinguishing  hcts  from  inferences,  and  accurately 
tracing  the  authority  of  every  statement. 

38.  It  is  fiirther  obvious  that  the  same  rules  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  assumed  as 
applicable  alike  to  persons  standing  in  positions  so  different  from  each  other  as  those  of 
Behar  and  Bengal,  and  again,  as  any  of  these  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Provinces, 

39.  The  detail  into  which  we  have  entered,  though  embracing  many  important  particulars, 
and  especially  the  opinions  of  many  gentlemen,  to  whose  sentiments*  much  weicnt  must  be 
attached,  leaves,  it  is  obvious,  many  points  unexplained,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
fully  developed,  with  a  view  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  actual  and  relative  condition  of 
the  parties  interested. 

40.  We  should  wish  you  therefore  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  circumstances  of 
this  important  branch  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  bear  upon  judicial  or  territorial 
arrangements,  may  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  reported  upon,  the  oifferent  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  different  pl^  of  management  are  understood  to  be  followed,  being  dis- 
tinctly considered ;  all  classes  of  persons  interested  having  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  what 
they  may  desire  to  urge,  and  the  matters  reported  being  given  with  a  specific  reference  to  the 
docum^itary,  or  oral  evidence  on  which  they  rest. 

41.  Without,  however,  deciding  how  far  the  views  and  statements  given  in  the  papers  now 
under  consideration  are  to  be  admitted  or  disputed,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
they  do  not  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  enforcing  the  engagements  of  the  indigo  ryot,  by  a 
special  penal  Regulation.  So  far  from  it  indeed,  ue  facts  before  us  suggest  strong  doubts  of 
the  policy  and  justice  of  the  measure. 

42.  We  therefore  direct  that  you  rescind  the  second  and  third  clauses  of  Regidation  V.  of 
1830,  and  that  you  will  revise  the  other  clauses  with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  we  have 
made  on  them  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  letter. 

43.  We  cannot  conclude  without  impressing  on  you  the  expediency  of.  applying  some 
remedy  to  the  evils  disclosed  in  the  reports  to  which  we  have  referred. 

44.  In  this  despatch  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  dark  side  of  the  case,  because  it  is  from 
such  an  exhibition  that  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  inteiposition  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment becomes  apparent.  We  feel  that  the  prevalence  of  such  flagrant  misdomgs  in  any  part 
of  the  country  is  a  reproach  to  our  administration.  We  doubt  not  that  you  Save  senously 
considered  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  finally  suppressed. 

45.  On  «ur  part,  our  best  attention  is  given  to  the  various  suggestions  of  the  gentlem^i 
whose  opinions  you  have  transmitted  to  us.  One  m-eat  desideratum,  unquestionably,  is  a 
facility  of  access  to  courts  of  justice.  When  we  advert  to  the  power  now  exercised  by  the 
sudder  ameens,  and  the  generalhigh  character  of  that  class  of  persons,  we  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
prise that  you  should  have  hesitated  to  entrust  them  with  the  authority  which  was  suggested. 

46.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  so  common  for  Europeans  to  hold  land  m  other 
names  than  their  own.  The  planters  allege  that  this  practice  is  in  some  measure  owing  to 
the  forms  and  restrictions  enjoined  by  your  Resolution  of  May  1824  on  Europeans  desirous 
to  take  leases  of  land.  If  tnis  should  appear  to  you  to  be  the  case,  -we  authorize  you  to 
relax,  though  with  proper  caution,  such  of  tiie  securities  prescribed  in  that  Resolution  as  in 
your  opinion  may  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
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47.  We  desire  ycni  will  take  into  consideraticm.the  expediency  of  establiabing  a  complete 
registry  of  all  lands  held  by  Europeans  in  each  district,  either  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the 

•r names  of  others,  and  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  may  be  practicable, 

-,  S«Uleinent  of       ^jj.  occupying  any  unregistered  lands, 
urupeaos  m  inoia.      ^^  -y^^  j^^^^^  ^^jy  ^  ^^^^  ^.j^j^^  ^  Europeans  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  interior 
must  be  taught,  practically,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  their 
licence  to  reside  th^e. 

We  are,  your  affectionate  friends, 

(signed)        R.  Qta^beU,  H.  Alexander,  J.  Forbes, 

«/•  Stuart, 
N.  B.  Edmamtome, 
J.  R,  Comae, 
Of  St.  Q.  TMrn-, 


London,  10th  April  1832. 


22.  CantpbeU, 
J.  O.  Ravensiaw, 
W.  Wigram, 
H.  Lindsay, 
J.  Morris, 
W.  Young, 


H.  Alexander, 
J.  Lock, 
H.  S.  Clarke, 
G.  LyaU, 
HvSkank, 


(75.) — A  STATEMENT,  showing  the  Number  of  Indioo  Factories  in  the  sereral  Districts  under  Oe  Ba^ 
Presidency ;  also,  the  Number  of  European  Indigo  Planters,  Proprietors  of  Estates,  and  the  Number  of  Eoropem 
Assistants  resident  in  the  several  Districts  under  the  Bengal  Government. 


Noniberof 

Nimibtrof 

NuDberof 

Nraberot 

DISTRICTS. 

Niunber  of 

Earopean 

Eoropean 

DISTRICTS. 

Nomberof 

Enopn 

Factoriei. 

Propn€toft« 

Aaattints. 

Factoriei. 

Pnpriaian. 

First  Division: 

Twelfth  Division: 

Sebarunpore  -        .        - 
Mozuffemuggur     - 

— 

"■" 

—• 

Bhaugulpore 

Mongnyr 

Maldah 

- 

32 
17 

5 

11 

7 

Meerut         -        -        - 

3 

. 

1 

. 

H 

^ 

7 

Bohundshehoor      - 

3 

- 

2 

Pumeah 

. 

6i 

8 

IS 

Second  Division : 

Thirteenth  DiviaioD: 

Aera    -        -        -        - 
AUighur        -        -        . 

- 

3 

— 

Dinagepore  - 

• 

3 

. 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Rungpore 
RajiMiahye    - 
Pubnah 

. 

— 

— 

Third  Division  2 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Furruckabad 

10 

, 

5 

- 

^ 

19 

38 

Mj^pooree   -        -        • 

5 

3 

Bugorah 

- 

18 

4 

7 

Etawah          -        -        - 

... 

Fourteenth  Division: 

Fourth  Division : 
Moradabad  -  - 
Nugeena       -        -        - 

3 

- 

1 

Moorshedabad 
Beerbhoom    - 
Nuddeah       - 

: 

35 

1 
19 

16 
iS 

0 
Fifth  Division ; 

Fifteenth  Division : 
Mymensing  - 
Sherepore     - 

Bareilly         ... 
Shaiehannore           •         • 

6 

- 

4 

• 

3 

- 

3 

PhiUibheet    -        -        - 

— 

— 

— 

Tipperah 

Dacca  Jelalpore    - 

• 

7 
74 

7 

38 

Sixth  Division : 

Dacca  •        -        . 

• 

10 

•         • 

11 

N.  Bundlecund      - 

— 

— 

— 

Sixteenth  Division : 

Cawnpore     -        -        - 

11 

- 

6 

Arrakan 

« 

^^ 

^^ 

^^ 

Belah   .... 

•■" 

— 

~~ 

Chittagong    - 

. 

.» 

-.. 

— 

Seventh  Division : 

Noaeolly 

- 

.. 

— 

— 

S.  Bundlcund 

3 

— 

— . 

Seventeenth  Division : 

Futtehpore    -        -        . 

4 

s 

3 

Assam  ... 

. 

.„_ 

_ 

^^ 

Allahabad     -        -        - 

89 

- 

5 

N.E.  Rungpore    - 

- 

-^ 

.* 

— 

Eighth  Division: 

Benares         .        -        - 

Sylhet  - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

15 

.         • 

9 

Eighteenth  Division : 
Suburbs  of  Calcutta 

Mirzapore     -        -        - 

25 

*5 

9 

• 

— . 

_ 

— 

Juanpore       .        -        - 

60 

6 

11 

Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  1 

5 

- 

2 

Ninth  Division : 

Bavaset 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Goruckpore  -        -        - 

9 

•                  • 

3 

Backergunge 

- 

4 

- 

» 

Azimghur     -  ,      - 

82 

3 

5 

JessOTe 

- 

63 

2 

30 

Ghazeepore  -        -        - 

35 

8 

6 

Nineteenth  Division : 

Tenth  Division : 
Sarun  -        -        - 

19 

13 

12 

Midnapore    • 
Balasore 

• 

24 

1 

2 
I 

1 

Shahabad      .        .        • 

13 

1 

8 

CutUck 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Tirhoot^        ... 

48 

5 

43 

Twentieth  Division: 

Eleventh  Pivision : 
Patna  -        -        .        - 
Behar 

1 
6 

1 
4 

Burdwan 
Jungle  Mehali 
Ho^y       - 

Total  Factobixs  * 
To 

- 

8 
22 

..^ 

6 

4 

Ramghur      -        -        - 

899 

"9 

35+ 

TAL 

EV&OPXA 

jia     -     - 

-473 

There  are  no  Returns  of  Indigo  Factories  under  the  Presidencies  oi  Fort  St»  Geofge  and  BombBj. 

East  India  House^l  ^  /.  MiU^ 

6  August  1832.  J  Ezammer  of  India  Correspondence. 
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76. — REMARKS  by  Rammohun  Rogy  on  Settlement  in  India  by  Europeans  ;  ^ 

dated  14  July  1832.  ^• 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  persons  in  iJie  employ  of  the  Honourable  East  India  [i^^\  RemuriD  by 
Company  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  Euroneans  in  India,  and  many  Ramfnehttii  Roy; 
various  opinions  ha\re  been  expressed  as  to  the  advantages  and  aisadvantages  which  might  14  July  1832. 
attend  such  a  political  measure.     I  shall  here  briefly  and  candidly  state  the  principal  efi^^ts 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  be  expected  to  result  from  this  measure. 

2.  I  notice,  first,  some  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  such  a  change. 

Acbmntage^, 

First.. — European  settlers  in  India  will  introduce  Ae  knowledge  they  possess  of  superior 
modes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  improvii^  its  products  (in  the  article  of  su^,  for  example),  as 
has  aheady  happened  with  respect  to  indigo,  and  improvem^its  in  the  mechanical  arts, -and  in 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  systems  generally,  by  which  the  natives  would  of  course  benefit 

Secondly. — By  a  firee  and  extensive  commumcation  with  the  various  classes  of  Ihe  native 
inhabitants  the  European  settlers  would  gradually  deliver  their  minds  from  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices,  wfaicn  have  subjected  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  to  scknal  and 
domestic  inconvenience,  and  disqualified  them  fix)m  usefiil  exertions. 

Thirdly. — ^The  European  settlers  being  more  on  a  par  with  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and 
aware  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  liberal  Government,  and  the  proper  mode 
of  administering  justice,  would  obtain  from  the  local  Governments,  or  from  the  Legislature 
in  England,  the  introduction  of  many  necessary  improvanents  in  the  laws  and  judicial  sys- 
tem ;  the  benefit  of  which  would  of  course  extend  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  whose  con- 
dition would  thus  be  raised.  *  ' 

Fourthly. — ^The  presence,  countenance  and  support  of  the  European  settlers  would  not 
oidy  afford  to  the  natives  protection  against  the  impositions  and  oppression  of  their  landlords 
and  other  superiors,  but  also  against  any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. 

Fifthly. — ^The  European  setflers,  from  motives  of  benevolence,  public  spirit  and  fellow- 
feeling  towards  their  native  neighbours,  would  establish  schools  and  other  seminaries  of 
education  for  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language  throughout  the  country,  and  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  European  arts  and  sciences ;  whereas  at  present  the  bulk  of  the 
natives  (those  residing  at  the  Presidencies  and  some  large  towns  excepted)  have  no  more 
(q>portunities  of  acquiring  this  means  of  national  improvement  than  if  the  country  had  never 
had  any  intercourse  or  connexion  whatever  with  Europe. 

Sixthly. — ^As  the  intercourse  between  the  settlers  and  their  firiends  and  connexions  in 
Europe  would  greatly  multiply  the  channels  of  communication  with  this  country,  the  pubh6 
and  the  Government  here  would  become  much  more  correctly  informed,  and  consequently 
much  better  qualified  to  l^slate  on  Indian  matters  than  at  present,  when,  for  any  authentic 
information,  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  representations  of  comparatively  a  few 
individuals,  and  those  chiefly  the  parties  who  have  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  their 
hands,  and  who  can  hardly  fidl  therefore  to  regard  the  result  of  their  own  labours  with 
a  favourable  eye. 

Seventhly. — In  the  event  of  an  invasion  firom  any  quarter,  east  or  west,  the  Government 
would  be  better  able  to  resist  it,  if,  in  addition  to  the  native  population,  it  were  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  European  inhabitants,  closely  connected  by  national  sympathies  with  th^ 
ruling  power,  and  dependent  on  its  stability  tor  the  continued  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and 
political  rights. 

Eightly. — ^The  same  cause  would  operate  to  continue  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain 
and  India  on  a  solid  and  permanent  footing ;  provided  only  the  latter  country  be  governed 
in  a  liberal  manner,  by  means  of  Parliamentary  superintendence,  and  such  otner  legislative 
checks  in  tins  country  as  may  be  devised  and  established.  India  may  thus,  for  an  unlimited 
period,  enjoy  union  with  England,  and  the  advantage  of  her  enlightened  Government ;  and  in 
return  contnbute  to  support  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Ninthly. — If,  however,  events  should  occur  to  effect  a  separation  between  the  two  countries, 
then  stiU  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  respectable  settiers  (consisting  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants,  professing  Christianity,  ana  speaking  the  English  language  in  common 
witii  the  bulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  possessed  of  superior  knowledge,  scientific,  mechanical, 
and  political)  would  bring  that  vast  empire  in  the  East  to  a  level  with  other  large  Christiaii 
countries  in  Europe,  and  by  means  of  its  immense  riches  and  extensive  population,  and  by  the 
help  which  may  be  reasonaoly  expected  firom  Europe,  they  (the  settiers  and  their  descendants) 
may  succeed  sooner  or  later  m  enhghtening  and  civilizing  the  surrounding  nations  of  Asia. 

3.  I  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  prmcipal  disadvantages  which  may  be  apprehended, 
with  the  remedies  which  I  think  calculated  to  prevent  them,  or  at  any  rate  their  frequent 
occurrence. 

Disadvantages, 

First — ^The  European  settiers  being  a  distinct  race,  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  may  be  apt  to  assume  an  ascendancy  over  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  aim  at 
enjoying  exclusive  rignts  and  privileges,  to  the  depression  of  the  lai^er,  but  less  favoured 
class;  and  the  former  being  also  of  another  religion,  may  be  disposed  to  wound  the  feeling 
of  the  natives,  and  subject  them  to  humiliations  on  account  of  their  being  of  a  different  crecS, 
colour  and  habits. 

.  As  a  remedy  or  preventive  of  such  a  result,  I  would  suggest,  1st.  That  as  the  higher  and 
better  educated  classes  of  Europeans  are  known  firom  experience  to  be  less  disposed  to  annoy 
and  insult  the  natives  than  persons  of  a  lower  class,  tiie  European  settiers,  for  the  first 
twenty  yecLrs  at  least,  should  be  firom  among  educated  persons  of  character  and  capital, 
«ince  such  persons  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  found  guilty  of  intruding  upon  the  religions 
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^  or  national  prejudices  of  persons  of  imcultiTated  minds ;  2dly.  The  enactment  of  eqiud  lawB, 

^'  placing  all  classes  on  die  same  footing  as  to  civil  rights,  and  the  establishment  of  trial  by 

- — — —  jury  (tne  jury  being  composed  impartidly  of  both  classes),  would  be  felt  as  a  strcmg  cheok  oa 

Settlement  of  ^j^y  turbulent  or  overbearing  characters  amongst  Europeans. 
Earopeaas  m  India,  ij^j^^  second  probable  disadvantage  is  as  follows :  the  Europeans  possess  an  undue  advan- 
tage over  the  natives,  from  having  readier  access  to  persons  in  authority,  these  being  their 
own  countrymen,  as  proved  by  long  experience  in  numerous  instances;  therefore,  a  large 
increase  of  such  a  privileged  population  must  subject  the  natives  to  many  sacrifices  fix>m  tms 
verv  circumstance. 

I  would  therefore  propose  as  a  remedy,  that  in  addition  to  the  native  vakeels,  European 
pleaders  should  be  appointed  in  the  country  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  the 
King's  courts  at  the  Presidencies,  where  the  evil  referred  to  is  consequently  not  felt,  because 
the  counsel  and  attomies  for  both  parties,  whether  for  a  native  or  a  European,  have  the  same 
access  to  the  judge,  and  are  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  in  pleading  or  defbndmg  the 
cause  of  their  clients.  .  .    ;   . 

The  third  disadvantage  in  contemplation  is,  that  at  present  the  natives  of  the  interior  of 
India  have  little  or  no  opportunity  bt  seeing  any  Europeans  except  persons  of  rank  holding 
public  offices  in  the  country,  and  officers  and  troops  stationed  in  or  passing  through  it  under 
the  restraint  of  military  discipline,  and  consequently  those  natives  entertain  a  notion  of 
European  superiority,  and  fe^  less  reluctance  m  submission ;  but  should  Europeans  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  the  natives  who  come  in  contact  with 
them  vdll  materially  alter  the  estimate  now  formed  of  the  European  character,  and  frequent 
collisions  of  interests  and  conflicting  prejudices  may  gradually  lead  to  a  struggle  between 
the  foreign  and  native  race  till  either  one  or  the  other  obtain  a  complete  ascendancy,  and 
render  the  situation  of  their  opponents  so  uncomfortable  that  no  government  could  met^te 
between  them  with  effect,  or  ensure  the  pubUc  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  countay. 
Though  this  may  not  happen  in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no 
inference  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  Ben^lese  (whose  submissive  disposition  and  want 
of  energy  are  notorious)  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  natives  of  the  upper  Provinces, 
whose  temper  of  mind  is  directly  the  reverse.  Among  this  spirited  race  the  jarrings  above 
alluded  to  must  be  expected,  if  they  be  subjected  to  insult  and  intrusion — a  state  of  things 
which  would  ultimately  weaken,  if  not  ^itirely  undermine,  the  British  power  in  India,  or 
at  least  occasion  much  bloodshed  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  natives  in  subordination. 

The  remedy  already  pointed  out  (para.  3d,  art  1st.  remeclyist.)vnll,  however,  also  apply  to 
this  case,  that  is,  the  restriction  of  the  European  settlers  to  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
class  already  described,  who  in  general  may  be  expected  not  only  to  raise  the  European 
character  still  higher,  but  also  to  emancipate  their  native  neighbours  from  the  long  standing 
,  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  thereby  secure  their  afiection,  and  attach  them 
to  the  government  under  whicn  they  may  enjoy  the  liberty  ahd  privileges  so  dear  to  persons 
of  enlightened  minds. 

Some  apprehend,  as  the  fourth  probable  danger,  that  if  the  population  of  India  were  raised 
in  wealth,  mtelligence,  and  public  spirit,  by  the  accession  and  by  the  example  of  numerous 
respectable  European  settlers,  the  mixed  community  so  formed  would  revolt  (as  the  tTnited 
States  of  America  formerly  did)  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  ultimately 
establish  independence.  In  reference  to  this,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Americans 
were  driv^i  to  rebellion  by  inisg<>vemment,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  revolted  and 
separated  themselves  from  England.  Canada  is  a  standing  -proof  that  an  anxiety  to  ^kct  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country  is  not  Uie  natural  wish  of  a  people,  even  tolerably  weU 
ruled.  The  mixed  community  of  India,  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  they  are  treated  liberally, 
and  governed  in  an  enlightened  maimer,  will  feel  no  disposition  to  cut  ofi*  its  connexicm  wiUi 
England,  which  may  be  preserved  with  so  much  mutual  benefit  to  both  countries.  Yet,  as 
before  observed,  if  events  should  occur  to  efiect  a  8eparati<m>  (which  may  arise  fit>m  many 
accidental  causes,  about  which  it  is  vain  to  speculate  or  make  pr^ictions),  still  a  friendiy  and 
highly  advantageous  commercial  intercourse  may  be  kept  up  between  two  free  and  Chnstiaa 
countries,  united,  as  they  will  then  be  by  resaoablance  of  lan^age,  reli^on,  and  manners. 

The  fifth  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settlement  in  India  by  Europeans  is^  that  the  climate  m 
many  parts  of  India  may  be  found  destructive,  or  at  least  very  pernicious  to  European  con- 
stitutions, which  might  obUge  European  £atmilies  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  means  to 
retire  to  Europe  to  dispose  of  their  properb^  to  disadvantage,  or  leave  it  to  roin,  and  that 
they  would  impoverish  themselves  instead  of  enriching  India.  As  a  remedy  I  would  su^^est 
that  many  cool  and  healthy  spots  could  be  selected  and  fixed  upon  as  thehead-quarteiB  ^the' 
settlers,  (where  they  and  tneir  respective  families  mi^ht  reside  and  superintena  the  afiairs  of 
their  estates  in  the  favourable  season,  and  occasionaUy  visit  them  dunng  the  hot  months,  if 
their  presence  be  absolutely  required  on  their  estates),  such  as  the  Suppatoo,  the  Nielgh^ry 
Hills,  and  other  similar  places,  which  are  by  no  means  pernicious  to  European  constitutioiis. 
At  all  ev^its,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Uie  emigration  of  the  settiers  to  India  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  entirely  optional  with  themselves. 

To  these  might  be  aaded  some  minor  disadvantages,  though  not  so  important.  These  (as 
vrell  as  the  above  circumstances)  deserve  fair  consideration  and  impartial  reflectton.  At  «& 
events,  no  one  will,  I  trust,  oppose  me  when  I  say,  that  the  settlement  in  India  by  Europeaiu 
should  at  least  be  undertaken  experimentally,  so  tliat  its  effects  may  be  ascertiuaied  by  actual 
observation  on  a  moderate  scale.  If  the  result  be  such  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  whether  friendly 
or  opposed  to  it,  the  measure  may  then  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent,  till  at  last  it  may 
seem  safe  and  expedient  to  throw  the  coimtry  open  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

On  mature  consideration,  therefore,  I  think  I  may  safely  recommend  that  educated  paeons 
of  character  and  capital  should  now  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  settle  in  India,  wkbout 
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any  restrictioii  of  locality  or  any  liability  to  hanighment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  goyemmeni ;  y 

and  tbe  result  of  this  expenm^it  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  any  future  l^islwon  on  this  ^* 

X     J       T  1    .^xi.  «AA»  (signed)        Rammohun  Roy. 

London,  Jidy  14th  1882.  "^^^      ^  ^ 


(77.)_CONDUCT  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA.  g7-)  Conduct  of 

THE  following  Paper  having  been  drawn  up  by  a  j>erson  in  the  temporary  employ  of  **uropean8m  India, 
the  Board  of  Control,  after  examination  of  the  voluminous  documents  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  Committee,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  India,  and  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee,  they  have  thought  proper  to  include  it  in  the 
Appendix,  without  however  holdii^  themselves  at  all  responsible  for  any  views  which 
it  may  be  found  to  contain.         

THE  purpose  of  the  present  Report  is,  to  pass  in  reviiew  the  various  considerations  which 
bear  upon  tne  Question,  whether  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  settlem^  of*  Europeans 
in  India  should  oe  relaxed^  or  any  alteration  made  in  the  regulations  to  which  Europeans 
are  subject  while  residing  in  that  country. 

'  They  who  entertain  opinions  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  emigration 
to  and  residence  in  India,  maintain  that  the  evils  which  the  misconduct  of  the  European 
settlers  creates  greatly  exceed  the  advantages  which  result  from  their  residence,  and  that 
any  considerable  increase  of  their  numbers  would  augment,  in  an  increased  ratio,  the  evils 
already  produced,  and  lead  to  others  of  still  greater  magnitude. 

By  those  who  take  the  opposite  view  of  this  question,  it  is  on  the  contrary  alleged,  that 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  m  India  has  been  productive  of  a  large  balance  of  advantages 
to  that  country,  to  England,  and  to  the  consumers  of  Indian  productions ;  that  the  advan- 
tages have  been  rendered  less,  and  the  disadvantages  increased,  by  the  restrictions  in 
auestion ;  and  that  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
le  advantages  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  immigration  by  which  it  would 
be  accompanied. 

It  has  Deen  thought  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  order  :— 

I.  To  give  an  abstract  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  which  enforce  restrictions,  either  on 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  or  on  their  proceedings  while  residing  there. 

II.  To  examine  all  ihe  evidence  that  has  been  ootained  respecting  the  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  past  emigration,  with  the  particular  causes  to  which  those  effects  have  been 
attributed;  and, 

III.  To  consider  the  prospects  which  the  removal  of  some  or  all  the  restrictions  in  question 
would  afford,  were  the  best  practicable  alterations  which  have  been  suggested,  or  which 
suggest  themselves,  made  in  the  Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to  European  settlers. 


I.  Abstract  of  the  Laws  and  Regulatons  relating  to  European  Settlers 

IN  India. 

]By  68  Geo.  3,  c.  156,  it  is  provided,  that  a  licence  or  certificate  from  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  should  be  requsite  to  entitle  any  person  to  proceed  to  the  East 
Indies.  But  if  the  Directors  do  not  *'  think  fit  to  comply"  virith  any  application  macfe  to  gect.  33. 
them  fi>r  such  Ucence  or  certificate,  they  are  bound  to  transmit  the  application,  vnthin  oik 
SKXith  from  the  receipt  thereof,  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Afiairs  of  India ; 
who,  if  they  see  no  sufficient  objection  thereto,  may  instruct  the  Directors  to  iumish  the 
applicant  with  a  certificate,  permitting  him  to  proceed  to  India,  and  ^ititling  him,  '^  so 
long  as  he  shall  properly  conduct"  himself,  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India. 

Tne  Governor-general,  or  Governor  of  any  presidency,  may,  "  for  extraordinary  reasons  to  Sect.  37« 
be  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  Council,    authorize  tibe  residence  of  any  subject  of  His 
Majesty  in  any  place  under  the  government  of  such  presidency,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Directors  shall  be  known  in  that  bdialf. 

Section  36  provides,  t^at  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time  so  conduct  himself,  as  in  the 
iudgment  of  tne  Govemor-eeneral,  or  Governor  of  the  presidency  in  which  such  person  shall 
be  K>und,  to  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Government, 
the  Governor-general  may  declare  his  certificate  or  licence  void,  after  which  such  person 
shall  be  deemra  to  be  a  person  residing  in  India  vnthout  licence  or  authority,  ^^  and  may 
be  sent  forthwith  to  the  united  Kingdom." 

But  no  such  person  is  subject  to  any  prosecution  for  residing  in  India  without  licence 
until  two  months  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  him,  either  personally  or  by  pubUca- 
tion  in  the  Gazette,  of  the  order  by  which  his  licence  shall  have  been  declared  void. 

By  section  101,  residence  in  India  without  licence  or  authority  is  made  punishable,  for  the 
first  ofikice,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  2,000  rupees,  vrith  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  months,  unless  the  fine  shall  be  sooner  paid ;  and  for  the  second  ofience,  by  a  fine  not 
exceedii^  4,000  rupees,  with  four  months'  imprisonment,  imless  it  be  sooner  paid.  The 
offence  is  also  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  under  previous  statutes. 

The  licence  or  certificate  obtained  from  the  Directors  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute, 
merely  authorizes  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  to  reside  at  one  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments in  India.    To  empower  him  to  reside  at  any  place  distant  more  than  ten  miles  firom  Sect.  io8» 
the  presidency  to  which  his  license  from  the  Directors  relates,  he  must  obtain  permission 
734.  y  y  fix>m 
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firom  the  goremment  of  that  pnesidency,  speciiyiiig  the  particular  district  in  whidi  he  ia  ftr^ 
mitted  to  reside* 

This  permission  may  either  be  granted  for  a  limited  time,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  ihft 
Government. 

*  The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
residence  of  Europeans  in  India  would  be  followed  by  very  mischievous  consequences,  ff 
very  effectual  precautions  were  not  taken  to  exclude  improper  persons,  have  governed  them- 
selves by  the  following  Rules  in  the  increase  of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  L^is- 
lature : — 

**  JUissionaries,  or  Schoohnasters. 

**  The  Court  have  invariably,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  permitted  applicants  of  this 
deseripticni  to  proceed  to  India,  after  being  satisfied  of  the  reiqpectability  of  their  character 
by  the  production  of  proper  testimonials  from  persons  of  repute,  or  from  the  societies  with 
which  they  were  more  immediately  connected. 

**  BarrisierSf  Attorneys^  or  Clerks  to  Attorneys. 

"  The  Court  have  been  influenced,  in  granting  or  refusing  applications  firom  persons  ia 
the  profession  of  the  law,  by  the  representations  of  His  Majesty  s  Courts  of  Justioe  in  India^ 
through  the  channel  of  die  local  Govemnients,  as  to  the  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
practitioners,  in  point  of  number,  about  the  time  when  such  a^pkcations  were  received* 
With  respect  to  attorneys'  clerks,  we  have  no  such  guide ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  persons 
acQuainted  with  India,  that  few  Europeans  of  this  description  are  requisite,  as  nadve  copying 
and  engrossing  clerks  are  to  be  procured  on  moderate  terms. 

'^  Partners,  or  Assistants,  in  Mercantile  Houses  abreatfy  established, 

^  The  Court  have  always  been  desirous  of  enabling  every  established  house  of  businew 
in  India  to  provide  for  casualties,  and  to  obtain  sucn  additional  assistance  as  they  midit 
require  in  conseouence  of  the  opening  of  the  trade.  Accordingly,  when  appUcants  of^is 
class  have  been  found,  on  inqmry,  to  be  individually  respectable,  and  when  it  has  speared 
that  they  were  invited  to  join  persons  of  good  character  in  India  as  partners,  or  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  becoming  partners,  the  Court  have  acceded  to  their  applicatiops. 
Clerks,  perfectly  competent  to  the  subordinate  details  of  a  counting-house,  are  to  be  found 
in  abunaance  among  the  half-caste  and  the  native  Portuguese,  as  well  as  among  the  Hindoos; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  European  clerks  would  clash  with  the 
employment  of  people  of  this  description,  particularly  of  the  half-caste,  whom  it  is  good 
policy  to  engage  in  peaceable  occupations. 

^  Shipwrights,  Coachmakers,  and  other  Mechanics. 

^  Licences  have  been  granted,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to  persons  of  this  class :  bet  the 
Court  are  desirous  of  limiting  the  number  to  what  may  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  and' 
improvement  of  the  natives  in  the  useful  arts.  The  latter  are  known  to  be  great  adepts  in 
imitation;  and  their  frugal  habits  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  rival  them  in 
pursuits  where  success  depends  chiefly  on  the  cheapness  of  manual  labour. 

**  Agents  to  manage  the  Sale  of  the  Cargoes  of  licensed  Ships,  cmd  to  procure  Investments 

in  return. 

**  When  amplications  have  been  made  by  parties  actually  concerned  in  any  ship  or  eh^if  , 
licensed  imder  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  3,  for  permission  for  some  person,  named  by  thes^ 
to  proceed  to  India,  and  there  to  remain  dur^lg  such  limited  periods  as  their  interests  migbt 
require,  it  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  Court  to  comply  with  those  i^lications. 

**  Temporary  Residents,  to  settle  Private  Affairs. 

"  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  Court  have  required  the  applicants  to  explain  the  affairs  upoa 
which  they  desired  to  proceed ;  and  when  the  Court  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were  of 
a  nature  to  require  the  presence  of  the  applicants  in  India,  leave  has  been  ^ven  to  them  to 
proceed  thither,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  appeared  to  be  necessary,  under  &e  ciicumstaaffien 
of  each  case. 

"  Commercial  Speculators,  whether  in  the  character  of  Principals,  or  Factors  or  Agents 
for  Persons  in  Europe,  and  Candidates  for  Employment  in  any  line  in  which  it  wuqf 
be  found. 

**  The  Court  have  always  looked  with  considerable  jealousy  to  applications  firom  this 
description  of  persons;  because  a  general  compliance  with  them  would  a&rd  a  wide 
opening  for  the  indiscriminate  resort  of  Europeans  to  India,  contrary  to  principles-  upoa 
which  the  administration  of  that  county  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  to  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  particularly  soliciting  your  attention  in  the  sequel  of  this  letttf. 
To  show,  however,  the  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  actuated  on  these  occasions,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning,  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  Court,  by  the  Act  of  33  Gteo.  Zp 
to  license  the  residence  of  persons  at  the  several  settlements  in  India,  under  free  merchants' 
indentures,  has,  since  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter,  been  limited  in  its  exercise 
to  the  nomination  of  eight  free  merchants  annually.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  con- 
currence with  the  late  President  of  the  Board,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
opening  for  compliance  with  applications  whien  might  be  preferred,  upon  reasonable 
grounds,  by  persons  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India  under  the  Act  of  63  Geo.  3,  cap.  15^ 
sect.  33,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  Court's  disposition  (at  the 
expense  of  all  minor  considerations)  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provisions  contained  ia  that 
section  of  the  Act. 
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'  Applications  of  Ladies. 
*'  It  bfts  beea  the  pnctice  of  the  Court,  before  complying  with  appIicatioQ^  from  ladies. 


in  the  fir»t  place  to  ascertain  that  the  af^Kcants  aie  persons  of  &ir  reputatioQ;  and,  next,  (770  Coodoct  af 
4kat  they  haire  receded  iavitatkots  to  proceed  to  India,  from  friends  or  relations  residing  Ewfopewsia  India. 
in  that  country.  ^  . 

^Applications  of  Menial  Senmnts. 

^  The  Court  have  always  had  strong  objections  to  European  menial  servants,  of  either 
sex,  going  to  India.  They  are  generaify  found  themselves  to  require  the  service  of  natives, 
over  whom  they  are  prone  to  tyrannize;  whilst,  in  point  of  usefulness^  they  rank  far  below 
the  native  servants. 

While  residing  in  the  interior  of  India,  Ae  Courts  to  which  Europeans  are  subject,  are  as 
fi)Uow : — 

By  section  107,  British  subjects  residing  in,  carrying  on  trade,  or  being  in  the  occupation 
^r  possession  of  immor able  property  in  any  part  of  the  Britisli  territories  in  India,  at  a 
Atftuiee  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  presidiascies,  sure  ''  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
courts "  within  the  district  in  which  they  shall  so  reside,  carry  on  trade,  or  possess  or 
oecupy  iiamovable  property,  *^  in  aU  etcHon^  and  proeeedinffs  of  a  ciml  naturcy  and  in  all 
matters  of  revenue,  m  the  Kke  manner  as  natives  of  India.''  But  all  persons  having  caiises 
<^  action  against  any  British  subject,  may,  at  their  election,  either  sue  in  the  provincial 
courts  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Presidency. 

Some  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed  among  the  various  law  authorities  to  whom  the 
question  has  been  snbnntted,  respecting  the  appHeability  of  this  clause  to  suits  arising  in  tibe 
interior  of  India,  in  which  bodi  parties  are  British  subjects.  But  the  opinion  which  has  been 
acted  upon  is,  t)»t  the  Company's  Conrts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  such  actions,  but  that  they 
nust  be  bronght  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Presidency. 

Section  105  subjects  British  subjects  residmg  out  ot  the  towns  of  Ciedcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombaj,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  crimmal  courts  in  the  province,  in  all  cases  . 
not  bemg  felony,  and  empowers  the  courts  to  inflict  ^  a  suitable  punishment  by  fine  not 
exceeding  500  rupees"  ana  to  imprison  the  offender,  if  the  fine  be  not  paid,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  tw&  mentis. 

In  cases  which  call  for  greater  punishment  than  the  Company's  Courts  are  thus  em- 
powered to  inflict,  Europeans  are  sul^ect  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court 
at  the  Presidency. 


The  foregoing  are  all  the  provisions  which  the  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  make  with  rela- 
tion to  the  residence  of  Europeans  in  India  ;  those  whidi  follow  emanate  from  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council. 

By  a  Regulation  of  the  Ben^l  Government,  in  1793,  it  was  provided,  that  "  No  European,        ^        .  „ 
of  whatever  nation  or  description,  shall  purchase,  rent  or  occupy,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  ,  ^Q«^.°|g  gee  % 
land  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-general     '^    * 
in  Council;"  nor  should  those  who  might  make. loans  to  natives  "on  the  security  or  mort-  « 

cage  of  their  lands  or  leases,  be  allowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  hold  possession  of  the  ^*  ^' 

lands,  the  proprietary  right  in  which,  or  lease  whereof,  may  be  mortgaged  to  them  in  security 
for  the  loan."  By  Regulation  V.  of  1794,  Europeans^  were  permitted  to  hold  land  in  Benares 
to  the  extent  of  50  begahs  each,  for  buildings. 

Until  1824  the  Bengal  Government  appears  to  have  scrupulously  arvoided  granting  per- 
mission to  Europeans  to  hold  land.    Tne  exceptions  n^ade  by  the  Government  were  very  Mr.  Trower's  Min. 
few  in  number,  and  always  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  tnrcumstances  of  each     25  March  1825. 
individual  case.    Tte  inmgo  planters  had  "  often  finitlessly  prayed  for  this  indulgence.*'  Lords'  Kept  1830, 

In  1824  the  Govemmeirt  of  Bengal,  being  desirous  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  coffee,      ®J?  India,  App. 
which  could  not  be  undertakaa  by  Europeans  without  permission  to  hold'  land,  established  '^'    ^'  ^' 

the  following  Regulations : — 

"  Europeans  of  respectability,  being  persons,  of  course,  duly  licensed  as  to  residence,  shall  R^s.  Bengal, 
"be  authorized  to  take  leases  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  under  the  following  con-  7  May  1824* 
ditions  and  restrictions : 

"  7.  Persons  desirous  of  establishing  coffee  plantations,  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  apply 
for  the  permission  of  Government  to  do  so,  stating  the  district  in  which  they  propose  to  nave 
the  establishment,  and  the  quantity  of  land  they  wish  to  include  in  their  plantations,  and 
each  of  them.  Such  applications  to  be  submitted  through  the  secretary  to  Government  in 
the  Territorial  department. 

**  8.  When  permission  is  granted,  the  parties  shall  submit  to  the  collector  of  the  district  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  lands  which  they  desire  to  occupy,  and  of  the  terms  which  they 
may  have  settled  with  the  owners  and  occupants,  including  every  one  whom  they  may  know 
to  possess  an  interest  in  the.lands ;  this  statement  shall  be  in  English,  Persian  and  Bengalee, 
if  in  Bengal ;  and  in  English,  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  if  in  Behar  or  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  EngUsh,  Persian  and  Orysa,  if  in  Cuttack. 

"  9.  The  collector  shall  cause  to  be  published,  on  the  land  desired  to  be  taken,  or  in  the 
nearest  hant  or  village,  and  shall  likewise  stick  up  in  his  cutcherry,  an  ishtahar,  notifying 
the  contents  of  the  application,  and  requiring  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  submit  any 
representation  in  the  matter,  to  come  forward  in  person  or  by  vakeel,  within  the  period  of 
one  month. 

734.  y  y  2  «  10.  Any 
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*'  10«  Any  representations  which  may  be  made  to  the  collector  in  consequence  of  such 
•  V  •  notice  will  be  duly  investigated  by  him,  and  the  result  reccnrded  in  a  regular  proceeding. 

— -*  *^  11.  If  the  result  of  such  iniyestigation  shall  appear  to  him  to  render  objectioDable  the 

Settlement  6f        establishment  of  the  proposed  cofiee  plantation,  the  collector  shall  report  the  circumstances 
Eoropeant  m  India.  ^^  ^^  Board  of  Revenue,  and  be  guided  by  their  inatructiooB  as  to  his  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

*'  12.  At  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  in  the  ishtahar,,  if  Uiere  shall  not  appear  to  be  any 
objection  to  a  compliance  with  the  application  of  the  party,  the  collector  shall  either  pro- 
ceed himself  to  the  spot,  or  shall  depute  the  pergunnah  canongoe,  or  other  ameen,  to 
measure  and  mark  off  the  land  proposed  to  be  appropriated  as  a  coffee  plantation,  and  ta 
take  from  the  several  parties  interested  therein  the  necessary  deeds  in  favour  of  the  planter, 
and  from  the  planter  tne  requisite  enea^emente  in  favour  of  the  parties. 

"  13.  When  the  whole  is  conduced,  the  collector  shall  submit  his  proceedings  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  who,  if  satisfied  that  all  claims  have  been  duly  attended  to  and  proparly 
adjusted,  will  finally  confirm  the  arrangement. 

•  '^  14.  Persons  licensed  as  above  to  hold  lands,  will,  of  course,  be  chargeable  with  all 
expenses  attending  the  measurement  and  demarcation  of  the  same,  and  the  other  necessary 
investigations. 

"  16.  Lands  occupied  by  khoodkasht  ryots,  or  other  cultivators  enjoying  an  hereditary 
right  of  occupancy,  must  not,  of  course,  be  transferred  without  tne  consent  of  those 
persons. 

"  16.  Where  the  rents  may  be  receivable  by  a  talookdar  or  other  middleman  coming 
between  the  ryots  and  the  zemindar  or  sudder  malgoozar,  the  right  of  the  latter  to  obiect 
to  the  arrangement  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  tenure ;  but,  in  general,  it 
is  the  desire  of  Government  that  no  lands  should  be  taken  by  Europeans  unless  all  parties 
possessing  an  interest  in  the  soil  or  in  the  rents  shall  consent  to  the  engagem^it. 

^^  17.  Europeans  permitted  to  hold  lands  as  above  must  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the 
award  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  any  rent  or  other  consideration  demanded  from  them,  on  account  of 
the  land  occupied  by  them,  as  well  as  in  all  disputes  touching  the  possession  of  the  lands,  or 
any  wells,  watercourses,  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  the  hke. 

"18.  The  coffee  plantation  shall  be  liable  to  sale  by  the  collector,  in  satisfSiction  of  any 
award  passed  by  hmi,  if  not  otherwise  satisfied,  withm  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  whom  in  all  cases  requiring  a  recourse  to  sale  a  reference  shaM 
be  made. 

"  19.  If  any  European,  licensed  to  occupy  land  for  a  coffee  plantation,  shall  violate  the 
engagement  into  which  he  may  enter,  or  shall  usurp  or  violently  disturb  the  possessions  of 
his  neighbours,  or  shall  be  otherwise  guilty  of  any  act  in  breach  of  the  peace,  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  cancelling  the  licence,  and  of  directing 
the  interest  possessed  by  the  offender  in  the  plantation  to  be  sold. 

"  20.  The  Board  of  Revenue  will  be  authorized  to  take  such  further  security  as  they  may 
deem  necessary ;  but,  in  general,  his  Lordship  in  Council  would  presume  that  the  plantation 
itself  will  afford  sufficient  security.  Parties  who  may  sufler  in  consequence  of  the  annul- 
ment of  a  planter's  licence  will  .also  have  their  remedy  m  a  suit  in  court. 

'*  21.  It  will  frequently,  his  Lordship  in  Council  presumes,  be  necessary  to  include  in  the 
planter's  possession,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  on  which  coffee  cannot  be  grown,  besides 
tanks  and  the  like ;  and  the  plant  requires  the  shelter  of  other  shrubs  or  trees,  which  may 
at  the  same  time  be  otherwise  turned  to  profit.  A  certain  latitude  is  therefore  necessary, 
but  the  Board  will  see  that  it  is  not  abused. 

'^  22.  It  will,  of  course,  be  the  business  of  liie  collector  to  see  that  an  adequate  rait  is 
paid  for  all  malgoozaree  lands  included  in  a  coffee  plantation;  and  the  tenure  will  be 
secured  from  the  operation  of  a  public  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue,  under  tiie  provisions  of 
sect.  31,  Reg.  II.  of  1822. 

*'  23.  When  a  lease  may  be  taken  from  a  subordinate  talookdar,  the  planter  must  take 
the  precaution  of  making  me  superior  holder  or  .holders  parties  to  his  engagement,  that  he 
may  be  secure  from  the  consequences  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  lessor. 

On  17th  February  1828,  the  Govemor-eeneral  in  Council  resolved  to  extend  the  per- 
mission to  hold  land,  granted  by  the  RespTution  of  7th  May  1824,  for  coffee  plantatioDS, 
to  all  cases  in  which  Europeans  might  desire  to  occupy  land  for  the  plantation  of  indigo,  or 
for  the  growth  of  any  other  a^cultural  produce. 

At  the  same  time  he  rescinded  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  sections  of  the  ReeoluticMift  in 
question. 

The  Directors  have  objected  to  the  rescission  of  these  articles,  and  directed  ''that  all  the 
rules  laid  down,  and  all  the  securities  provided  by  the  Resolution  of  Government,  dated 
7th  May  1824,  shall  be  strictly  observed  in  the  case  of  every  pennission  granted  to  an 
European  to  hold  land  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

"  Under  these  securities  we  do  not  object  to  your  granting  permission  to  Europeans  to 
hold  lands  on  lease  in  their  own  names,  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  other  agricul- 
tural products. 

*'  The  length  of  the  leases  must,  in  all  cases,  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  cultivation,  and  must  not  be  greater  than  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the  undertaker  the 
prospect  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  capital  he  may  expend.  The  leases  must  not,  in  any 
■case,  exceed  the  duration  of  21  years,  without  a  previous  reference  to  us,  and  our  express 
approbation. 

"  It  is  not  less  important,  in  the  transfer  of  leases,  than  in  that  of  the  originalWant,  that 
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Ooi^emment  riio«dd  be  gatiBfied  in  regard  to  the  respectability  and  eood  diaracter  of  the  ^ 

individnah  who  are  to  hold  them,  and  therefore  tne  penni8si<»i  of  Oovemment  must  be  ^' 

rendered  necessary  to  every  transfer  of  a  lease  held  by  an  Enropean*"'  ' 

Tlie  Reflations,  therefore,  which  now  regulate  the  pennissicm  granted  to  Europeans  to  ^^  ^im^ 

hold  land,  are  those  oflA  May  1824,  extended  in  their  application  to  indigo  and  all  other  -"^^^^P**^  ^  *«**'• 
agricultural  produce. 

But  few  persons  hare  avidled  themselves  of  the  permission  conceded  by  these  Regulations. 
In  two  years,  from  May  1824  to  June  1826, 11,000  b^^ahs  only  were  applied  for,  to  grow 
coffee.  And  the  applications  for  land  hare  been  e(|ually  inconsiderable,  smce  the  permission 
to  hold  land  has  been  extended  to  the  planters  of  mdigo,  and  to  the  growers  or  all  other 
^specks  of  agricultural  produce.  During  almost  the  ^ole  of  the  year  1820,  the  important 
habilities  imposed  upon  the  holders  of  land  by  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  sections  of  the  Regu- 
lations now  in  force,  did  not  attach  to  the  persons  obtaimn^  land ;  yet  we  are  informed  by  the 
.Oovemmeiit  of  Ben^,  that  the  applications  for  permission  to  hold  land  were,  even  durix^ 
that  period,  **  altogether  inconsiderable*.  '*  P  •  •     #Vn 

The  indigo  pla^rs  allege,  as  the  cause  of  their  not  applying  for  permissicm  to  hold  land  j  l^'*^^'^  ^c 
imder  the  l^gulations,  that  the  restrictions  with  which  they  are  encumbered  render  '^  the  j^^ 
obtaining  of  a  lease,  if  not  impracticable,  so  tedious,  troublesome  and  expensive,  as  to  deter  ^^^  Return  to 
many  frmn  seeking  it,  and  inauce  them  rather  to  submit  to  the  present  system,  objectionable  Orders  of  Comm. 
"?•  *^  **•*  iv.  120,  127.    Mr.  Cheap,  Judge  of  Mymensing,  Return  to  Circular,  v.  44* 

Most  of  the  magistrates,  commissioners  of  circuit,  and  other  servants  of  the  Company  in  Mr.  Taylor,  Ma- 
India,  seem  tacitly  to  assume  that  this  alle^tion  is  correct ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  magistrate  gistrate  of  Mirza* 
of  Mirzapore,  expressly  states  that  "  the  Regulations  lately  enacted  for  permission  to  hold  pore,  Return  to 
lands  are  of  no  avail;  they  are  encumbered  with  such  restrictions   as  to  render  them  Circular  MS. ii. 
nugatory.*'  3ii« 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  general  agreement  in  opinion.     Mr.  Cheap,  the  Mr.  Cheap,  Magis- 
judge  of  Mymensing,  considers  that  ''  the  fonns  to  be  observed  (where  so  many  interests  are  trate  ofMymensing, 
concerped)  are  in  themselves  fiur  from  protracting  the  object  contemplated  and  sought,  to  an  ^^'  ^'  45- 
indefinite  period ;  and  my  scepticism  on  this  point,''  he  adds,  '*  is  such,  that,  were  the  &cilir 
ties  ever  so  ereat,  still  the  boon  would  not  be  received  as  one,  or  the  planters  avail  them- 
selves of  it 

Mr.  Cheap  ^ves  several  reasons  for  his  opinion,  which  in  &ot  amount  to  this :  that  the 
planters,  notwiUistanding  their  assertions  to  the  contrary,  prefer  the  risk  and  loss  attendant 
on  holding  land  in  the  name  of  an  Indian  servant,  with  the  consecment  irresponsibility  of  the 

}>lanter  for  all  acts  connected  ivith  the  land,  to  the  security  which  they  would  enjoy  if  the 
and  were  held  in  their  own  names,  coupled  with  the  responsibility  which  they  would 
then  incur. 

The  majority  of  opinions  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  strong^ly  against  Mr.  Cheap's  view 
of  this  matter.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  loss  wmch  we  planters  must  sustain 
firom  the  misconduct  of  their  servants,  in  whose  names  they  hold  land,  can  be  overbalanced 
by  any  advantage  derived  fix>m  the  acts  of  oppression  which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  permit 
those  servants  to  commit 

The  merchants  of  Calcutta  estimate  ''  the  losses  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of  lands  PetitioD  from  Mer- 
held  in  the  names  of  natives,  from  the  failure  of  ryots  who  have  received  advances  to  perform  chants  of  Calcutta 
their  c<mtracts,  and  from  the  litigation  and  afirays  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  by  the  to  Govemor-gene- 
rektion  in  which  the  existing  Regmations  compel  them  to  stand  to  such  persons,  at  not  less  ral— Asiatic  Mag. 
than  26  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay."  J^ly  1829,  p.  86. 


IL  Effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  Settlement  of  Europeans  in 
India,  under  the   restrictions  and   other   peculiarities  of  the  Law 

RELATING  to  EUROPEANS,  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  PRECEDING  SECTION. 

The  persons  who  have  settled  in  India,  unconnected  with  the  service  either  of  the  Com- 
jpany  or  of  the  King,  are  of  two  classes: 

1.  Those  who  imiabit  the  principal  towns,  in  the  capacity  of  merchants,  tradesmen  or 
artisans;  and, 

3.  Those  dwelling  in  the  intmor,  who  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  either  as  principals 
•or  assistants  in  the  production  of  indigo. 

The  total  number  is  very  small.    A  statement  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Accoanta  and 
affairs  in  1831,  by  the  East  India  Company,  estimates  the  number  of  Europeans  resident  at  Papers,  No.  51* 
•the  several  presittencies  in  India,  in  1828,  as  follows :  Select  Committee 

on  East  India  Corn- 
Bengal  -- 1,596  pan/,  1831. 

Fort  St.  George      --.-...      ne 
Bombay         --------      236 

Other  parts    --------19 


2,010 


*  It  appears  from  a  Minute  of  the  Governor-general,  which  accompanies  the  Revenue  Letter  of  i  Ja* 
nuary  1830,  that  only  six  applications  were  made,  of  which  five  were  admitted.  The  whole  extent  of 
land  comprised  in  three  of  the  five  applications  was  15,000  begabs. 
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Tl  Of  these  2,01d  perscMis,  a  large  majoritT  are  engaged  in  trade  in  the  prioeipal  tewoa.    It 

^.  appears,  from  certain  returns  obtained  Dy  the  Cbvempr^eDeral,  from  the  magiabrates  aad 

joint  magistrates  of  the  proyinces  subiect  to  the  pret^ency  of  Bengal,  that  tl^  EnrcfMyM 

Settlem^  of       engaged  in  the  indigo  ftctories^  whetoer  as  principals  or  as  aesietants^  do  not  amonrt  to 
Earopeins  in  India,  cje-^urd  of  the  nu[iu)er  mentic^ied  above  as  resident  in  Bengal. 

Against  those  resident  in  the  towns,  that  is,  against  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Bnaabeiv 
jBcarcely  a  word  of  complaint  is  to  be  met  with.  Natiyes  and  Europeam  coQe»r  in  agreeing 
that  nothing  but  benefit  has  resulted  to  India  fnxn  their  presence.* 

Their  capital  has  funushed  employment  for  the  working  classes.  a«d  enridied  the  comairy^ 
New  trades  and  manufactures,  and  knowledge  of  various  sorts,  have  been  coauaHBieatod 
by  their  means  to  the  natives,  and  their  conduct  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  ubsxi^ 
ce^onabte. 

The  inhabitaiits  of  the  towns  in  which  Europeans  chiefly  reside,  appear  to  have  dciiwed 
great  benefit  from  the  intercourse  which  has  taken  jdace.  Their  progress  in  knowledge^ 
social,  moral  and  political,  is  universally  spoken  of  aa  very  eonsiderable^  both  by  the  omr 
en%htened  of  the  natives  themselves,  and  oy  the  European  p<q^ulati<m  of  Calcutta. 

Rammohun  Roy,  an  illustrious  native,  who  is  at  present  m  England,  ezpresaed  tins 

r'  don,  in  a  speecn  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  oi  tne  native  inhabitants  of  Cakotta,  in 
following  manner : 

'*  From  personal  experience  I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  greaier  om 
intercourse  with  European  gentlemen,  the  greater  will  be  our  improvement  in  litemry,  social 
and  political  affairs  i  a  fact  which  can  easuy  be  proved  by  comparing  the  condition  of  those 
of  my  countrymen  who  have  enjoyed  this  advantage,  with  that  of  those  who  have  nnfbf^ 
tunately  not  had  that  opportunity. 

Simikr  opinions  are  either  expressed  or  tacitly  assunied  in  every  paper  which  issues  from 
the  Indian  press,  that  has  any  relation  to  the  subject. 

Instances  may  indeed  be  found,  in  which  native  writers  charge  the  European  tradesmen 
with  having  supc^'seded  their  native  rivals.  ^  The  editor  of  the  Chundrika  (a  paper  con« 
ducted  by  a  native)  instances  five  eases,  that  of  house-builders,  carpenters,  goklsmiths, 
bailors  and  boatmen,  and  observes,  that  the  profits  aecruing  to  persons  m  the  above  occupa- 
^tions  ^ve  considerably  diminished  from  th^  present  competition  of  Eurq)eans,  and  mat 
many  natives  who  formerly  followed  the  same  callings  had  made  their  fortunes." 

The  answer  to  the  argument  involved  in  this  complaint  is  so  obvious  that  none  could  have 
Calcutta  Journal,  ^>^t^  thought  necessary  in  this  place,  if  the  following  had  not  been  found  in  a  Calcutta 
Jan.  1830,  p.  154.    journal.    The  writer  of  it  professes  to  be  "  an  impartial  zemindar.** 

After  stating  the  complaint  of  the  Chundrika,  in  the  language  just  quoted,  the  zemindar 
thus  proceeds :  "  In  adducing  this  instance  to  support  the  favourite  opinion  of  the  editor, 
he  has  not  considered  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  has  looked  to  the  mere  sur&ce 
pf  thin^.  The  truth  is,  that  when  a  large  body  of  Europeans  came  into  Calcutta,  and 
established  themselves  in  different  trades,  people  began  to  leam  their  business,  and,  afier 
ac<}uiring  sufficient  skill,  were  employed  by  these  Europeans  on  advanced  wages.  Befofe 
this,  an  individual  or  two,  who  excelled  in  their  profession,  had  monc^olized  the  whole 
business  from  the  absence  of  suitable  competitors,  and  had  thereby  made  an  immense  profit. 
Let  us  only  consider  the  numbers  of  house-builders  living  in  each  division  of  Calcutta;  hov 
many  carpenters',  goldsmiths'  and  tailors'  shops  have  been  established,  and  to  what  an 
extent  boats  have  multiplied;  and  all  these  people  are  not  in  want  of  business,  far  from  it: 
when  we  have  occasion  to  employ  any  of  them,  we  find  them  seldom  agreeing  to  any 
terms  which  fall  short  of  what  tney  wish  to  get.  The  number  of  workmen  m  this  town  is 
not  easily  calculated;  and  even  witn  this  increase  in  their  number,  the  present  lowest  rate  of 
tailors'  wages  is  from  seven  to  eight  rupees,  and  the  highest  not  less  than  sixteen  rupees 
^  month:  fifteen  years  ago  their  rate  was  four  rupees,  and  the  highest  not  more  than  eight 
]:upees.  Formerly  carpentei-s  made  large  pestles  and  mallets,  and  at  the  H¥>8t  were  able  to 
earn  three  or  four  rupees  only ;  whereas,  from  the  extensive  business  now  carried  on  by 
Europeans,  some  of  the  carpenters  earn  foity,  others  fifty  rupees ;  and  the  case  is  the  same 
as  to  goldsmiths,  house-builders,  boatmen  and  others. 

^<  The  editor  further  observes,  that  ^  the  estaUishment  of  Gibson  &  Co*  as  tatters,  of 
Holt  &  Co.  as  carpenters,  and  of  Hamilton  &  Co.  ds  jewellers,  has  impoveiished  the 
natives  who  were  engaged  in  those  occupations.' — I  beg  of  the  editor  to  go  a  little  about 
the  shops  of  those  gentlemen,  and  see  how  many  hundreds  of  natives  are  employed  l^ 
them  at  fiur  remuneraticms.  Such  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  never  so  well 
supported,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  princes,  nor  have  we  heard  of  an  instance.  The 
fact  is,  that  formerly,  the  whole  business  having  been  engrossed  by  one  or  two  penoiuv 
they  made  the  greatest  profit.  At  present,  the  trades  being  left  free  to  general  competition, 
there  is  a  numerous  body  of  competitors,  and  each  of  them  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to 
make  the  same  degree  of  profit  as  was  done  before.  All  of  than,  however,  find  employment, 
owing  to  the  extensive  business  of  Europeans,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  earn  more  now. 
Their  earnings  are  comparatively  greater  now  than  before.  We  hence  conclude,  that  no  one 
will,  after  ascertaining  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  making  proper  inquiries  into 
the  matter,  be  disposed  to  enter  into  such  a  perverse  dispute  about  Sie  benefits  which  will 
arise  from  the  free  settlement  of  Europeans  in  this  country." 

The  doubt  that  exists  respecting  the  benefit  which  Europeans  have  conferred  on  India 
turns  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  reside  in  the  interior,  the  indigo  planters.  The 
preseiit  inquiry,  therefore,  relates  almost  wholly  to  them. 
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•    The  plant  from  which  indigo  is  manufactured  is  indigenous  in  India,  and  the  dye  ,      . 

extracted  from  it  has  been  used  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  ages.     But  until  British  skill  f^'    I^       k 
waA  capital  were  applied  to  its  production,  the  quality  of  that  produced  in  India  appears  to  Commiuee^  f 
have  been  very  inferior  to  ti«  indigo  of  otiier  cotmtries,  and  the  quantity  exported  to  foreign  |8^,°^p  ^^ 
-markets  consequentiy  snuill.    Since  the  attention  of  British  capitalists  has  been  directed  to  ^*' 

jlB  codtore,  the  quality  of  Bengal  indigo  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  now  supplies  not 
cnly  ahao6t  the  whole  consumpttcm  of  Enghmd,  but  a  large  proportion  of  tiiat  of  tbe  whole 
world.     This  proportion  has  been  estimated  so  high  as  four-^fths. 

During  the  five  years  ending  1789,  the  quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Ghreat  Britain  was 
ma  follows : 

Fro«  BritM  PotteMiom  in  E.  Indm.  Total. 

1785  ...    164,921    -    -    -  1,693,509 

1786  •    -    -    263^346    ...  1,978,290 
178T    ...   363,046    •    -    -  1,877,830 

1788  ...    622,691    ...  2,096,611 

1789  ...   371,469    ^    .    .  1,966,667 

During  the  five  years  ending  1830,  it  was  : 

1826  •    -    -  7,652,946  ...  8,085,751 

1827  ...  5,384,998  ...  6,067,747 

1828  ...  9,660,152  ...  9,913,010 

1829  -    .    .  5,965,128  ...  6,748,281 

1830  ...  7,920,172  ...  8,216,440 

In  the  former  period  no  in<Ugo  was  imported  fi*om  any  foreign  possession  in  India ;  during 
tlie  latter,  the  following  quantities  were  imported  firom  such  possessions : 

1826  ...    26,709 

1827  ...    21,520 

1828  -    -    -    24,669 

1829  ...    17,263 

1830  ...    16,685 

The  merit  of  having  introduced  die  im|Mrovements  by  which  the  indigo  of  Bengal  has  beoi 
enabled  to  oHnmand  the  extensive  sale  which  it  now  possesses,  is  universally  attributed  to 
the  i^anters  of  Gteat  Britain. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  even  now,  when  the  improved  methods  of  manuiaeture  introduced  Mr.  Rickards'  £v. 
by  th^  kave  been  adopted  by  the  natives,  the  inoigo  manufitctured  by  the  latter  is  generally  Com.  1831 ,  p.  240* 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  foctcnies  conducted  by  Europeans.    The  inferiority 
has  been  estimated  at  15  per  cent,  while  the  indigo  manu&ctured  by  the  old  native  process 
is  said  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  foreim  markets. 

The  advantages  resulting  direcUy  from  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  have,  therefore,  two  sources : — 1.  The  quantity  of  capital  employed  by  the  planters; 
and,  2.  The  improvement  made  in  the  quality  of  the  commodity  {m)dttced,  and  the  field 
consequently  opened  (or  the  employment  of  Bntish  capital  in  India. 

The  source  of  almost  all  the  advantage  which  the  natives  of  India  derive  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  by  European  planters,  is  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it.    The  benefits 
which  result  from  the  miprovement  of  quality,  or  fix)m  any  saving  of  labour  in  the  production 
of  the  indigo,  are  wholly  reaped  either  by  the  consumer  or  the  planter.     If  the  competition 
•between  the  planters  has  beeil  sufficient  to  reduce  the  price  of  inaigo  to  the  point  at  which  it 
yields  no  more  than  the  rate  of  profit  ordinarily  obtained  from  capital  in  .India,  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  improvement  is  obtained  by  the  consumer.     If  the  competition  have  not 
attained  this  point,  extraordinary  profits  are  reaped  by  the  planter,  which  are  either  consumed 
by  him,  remitted  to  his  principals  in  England,  or  go  to  increase  his  capital.    The  natives  of 
India  share  in  this  advantage,  as  consumers  or  planters,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent* 
The  quantity  which  they  consume  is  not  great,  and  the  native  planters  form  but  a  small  pro-  g^^  |^^^  Bracken's 
portion  to  the  whole  number  engaged  in  the  trade.     As  consumers,  the  people  of  England  Ev.  Com.  H,  C. 
share  in  two  ways:  in  the  dimmished  price  or  improved  quality  of  the  articles  which  they  1831,  who  considers 
wear ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  encouragement  afforded  by  diminished  price  and  superior  qua-  that  about  one-fifth 
lity  to  the  more  extended  consumption  of  the  staple  manu&ctures  in  which  indigo  is  employed,  part  of  all  tbelndigo 
As  capitalists,  they  are  benefited  by  being  enabled  to  employ  a  considerable  amount  of  exported  from  Cal- 
capital  at  the  high  rate  of  profit  current  in  India,  instead  ot  employing  it  at  a  lower  rate  at  cutta  is  manufac* 
home  or  elsewhere.  ^""•ed  by  Native 

That  these  advantages  result  to  England,  to  the  planters,  and  to  the  consumers  at  large,  Planters. 
as  denied  by  no  one.     PTo  materials,  however,  exist  for  forming  any  estimate  of  their  amount. 

The  jdanters  claim  the  merit  of  much  greater  services  to  their  country.  They  point  to  the 
total  value  of  the  indigo  produced,  and  assert  that  "  a  property  worth  3,000,000 1  per  <«  Free  Trade,"  ^Ikv 
annum"  has  been  "  created  solely  by  the  skill,  capital  and  enterprise  of  British-bom  sub-  p.  22. 
jects  living  in  India  on  mere  suffJerance.'*  To  which  they  add,'  "  the  benefit  conferred  by  the 
manufacture  of  Indian  indigo  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce,  of  this  country  amounts  to 
this,  that  it  is  the  princij^,  and  nearly  the  only  means  to  be  depended  upon,  whicb  the 
inonopoly  principle  leaves  open,  to  enable  India  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
and  that  it  does  so  to  the  yearly  value  of  three  millions  sterling.*'  This  language  is  in  a  high 
degree  inaccurate,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  The  planter  is  not  entitled  to  credit  tor 
creating  the  value  of  the  indigo  he  produces,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  every 
maqufacturer  at  home  is  entitled  to  sunilar  credit  in  relation  to  the  product  of  his  capital. 
The  indigo  is  not  produced  from  nothing ;  it  does  not  add  by  the  whole  amount  of  its  value 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  world.    The  capital  which'  has  produced  it  would  have  produced  some- 
thing if  it  had  not  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo;  and  the  only  value  "created 
g    .  -        by  the  skill,  capital  and  enterprise*'  of  the  indigo  planter,  which  would  not  h^ree  been 

Furoneans^ki  India   ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  capital  had  remamed  in  Europe,  is  the  difference  in  profit  which  tiie  planter 
P^  '  himself  has  reaped.     For  opening  the  way  to  this  gain,  he  is  entiued  to  credit,  but  not  for 

creating  a  property  equal  to  3,000,000/.  per  annum.  Neither  is  the  demand  Iot  BiitiBb 
manufactures  increasea  by  that  amoimt,  in  consequence  of  the  extended  cultivation  of  ind^o* 
with  English  capital^  ana  this  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  it  even  to  be  granted  that  British  capital  could  not  have 
found  any  other  employment  in  India,  and  that  indigo  for  exportation  could  not  have  been 

})roduced  without  its  aid,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  necessary  conseouence,  that  the  demand 
or  British  manufactures  has  been  increased  by  the  whole  amoimtof  the  value  of  the  ind^o^ 
produced  throagh  its  means.  'Hie  improvement  of  indtgo  may  have  prevented  other  com* 
modities  from  being  exported :  this,  mdeed,  is  the  only  necessary  eflfecf  of  simply  adding- 
a  new  article  t5  the  kinds  previously  exported.  TTie  commodities  which  woula  otiwrwise 
have  been  paid  for  with  the  old  articles  of  export,  are  then-  paid'for  with  the  new.  But 
unless  some  peculiarity  of  the  latter  prevents  the  free  compention  of  capitalists  in  the  pro- 
ducing country,  and  keeps  it  at  a  monopoly  price  in  the  exporting  market,  no  encoura^em^it 
is  given  to  the  consumption  of  imported  commodities ;  they  camiot  be  obtained  for  l^ss  labour. 
The  indigo  which  represents  a  day*s  labour,  exchanges  for  no  more  than  the  product  ot 
a  day's  labour  in  the  article  which  .would  otherwise  have  been  exported ;  but  at  that  price 
the  new  article  is  preferred  by  the  importing  nation  to  the  old.  Tlie  consumers  obtain  the 
whole  advantage  or  the  improvement.  Even  if  the  new  export  bear  a  monopoly  price,  no 
fecility  is  therrf)y  afforded  to  the  consumers  in  general,  of  obtaining  fbrrign  commbditiet. 
The  monopoly  profit  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  increase  of  demand^. 
which  takes  place  for  foreign  manufactures,  is  measured  by  the  extra  quantity  of  them  which 
he  (the  capitalist)  may  consume. 

If^  as  in  the  case  in  question,  the  article  is  one  for  which  there  is  a  more  extenave  foreign 
demand  at  remunerating  prices  than  for  those  previously  exported,  it  will,  besides  super^ 
sedin^  the  export  of  those  commodities,  invite  an  increased  import  ot  foreign  goods. 

This  the  extension  of  the  indigo  trade  has  doubtless  effected  in  some  measure,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  /.,  as  the  following  statement  clearly  proves : 

In  the  six  years  ending  1796,  the  exports  from  Oreat  Britain  to  India  and  Ghina  amounted 
on  an  average  to  2,520,871  /.  At  that  time  the  Bengal  indigo  trade  was  in  its  tnfimcy,  the 
quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  India  annually  being  only  1,6M,O0e  lbs. 

For  the  six  years  ending  1814,  the  annual  average  import  of  indigo  fixm  India  was 
4,M0,000  lbs. ;  while  the  export  of  British  goods  to  that  country,  so  m  from  havii^  bee« 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  additional  quantity  of  indigo  imported  had 
decreased  to  1,740,137  /. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  indigo  planters  have  not  added  8^000,0002.  to  die  lof&aa 
demand  for  British  manufactures. 

It  must  further  be  considered,  that  that  which  has  been  added  is  not  so  much  dear  addi- 
tion to  the  total  aggsegate  of  demand.  The  capital  employed  by  the  British  planters  in  India 
would  have  occasioned  a  demand  for  our  manufactures,  ana  moreover  maintained  our  labourers 
also,  if  it  had  been  employed  in  England. 


MS*Return,  vol.  iv. 

p.  10. 

Petition  of  Plan- 
ters of  Jefisore  to 
the  Vice-President 
of  Bengal  in  Coun- 
cil, l6  March 
1829. 

Letters  from  British 
Settlers  in  the  inte- 
rior of  India,  with 
notes  by  J.  Craw* 
furd,  p.  93* 


That  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  India  is  beneficial  to  England,  and  to  the  consumers  of" 
the  article,  is  neyer  denied,  though  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  benefits  which  it  confers. 

,    The  point  upon  which  the  whole  question  of  settlement  or  colonization  turns,  is  the  effects 
on  India,  on  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  on  the  stability  or 
our  Eastern  empire.     Now  all  the  advantages  which  flow  to  the  natives  of  that  coimtir  nota. 
the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  European  planters,  have  their  source  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
capital  employed  * ;  which,  creates  a  demand, 

1.  F<^  their  labour,  and 

2.  For  their  land. 

The  materials  at  hand  for  estimating  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  the  indigo  manu- 
facture of  Bengal,  or  the  quantity  of  land  or  labour  employed  by  that  capital,  are  very 
imperfect,  perhaps  necessarily  so.  The  only  estimates  obtained  are  derived  from  the  planters 
themselves ;  none  other  have  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  papers  submitted,  nor  have  any 
means  been  discovered  of  verifying  or  correcting  those  thus  obtained. 

2,000,000  L  is  the  amount  stated  by  the  planters  of  Jessore  as  the  annual  expenditure  of" 
the  indigo  factories.  Another  estimate,  published  by  the  planters,  is  somewhat  lower.  It 
assumes,  "  that  in  the  Bengal  territories  the  average  yearly  produce  of  indigo  at  present  is, 
and  in  future  will  probably  continue  to  be,  about  9,000,000  lbs.,  produced  at  a  prime  cost  of 
3^.  Bid.  per  lb.,  equal  to  1,680,000/.;  selling  in  Calcutta  at  6*.  4rf.  per  lb.,  or  2,400,000 1; 
producing  a  net  profit  of  720,000/.  to  the  planter,  and  re-selling  in  Europe  at  Ss.  per  lb* 
mcluding  expenses,  which  is  equal  to  3,600,000  /.*' 

The- 

*  If  the  cultivation  of  Indigo  has  caused  capital  to  be  retained Jn  India,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  remitted  to  England,  that  capital  roust  be  looked  upon  in  the  sanae  light  as  capital  actually  ex- 
ported from  England. 
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The  additioQ  of  so  large  a  capital  as  that  undoubtedly  engaged  in  the  indigo  manufitcture^ 
io  the  native  capital  of  &e  country,  supposing  it  really  to  1^  an  addition  to  all  that  would  ^* 

otherwise  have  existed  in  the  country,  must  obviously  have  conferred  on  India  benefits  of  ^       "; — 7"     ^ 
great  magnitude.  '  '  '  (77.)  Conduct  of 

Of  the  demand  for  lcJx>ur  created  by  such  an  amount  of  capital,  the  following  considera-  ^•'*'^®P®*'^  "*  India, 
tkms  will  suggest  an  approximate  conception : 

In  consequence  of  the  low  price  which  the  provisions  and  other  articles  consumed  by  the 
Tyot  bear  in  India,  the  quantity  of  capital  represented  by  a  given  number  of  pounds  sterling 
is  much  larger  there  thaii  in  Eiigland. 

'  The  same  sum  of  money  would  furnish  a  much  larger  number  of  men  with  food  and 
dothing,  <m  a  eiven  scale,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country.  But  the  customs  of  the 
country,  the  abstenuousness  of  the  people^  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  render  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  food,  clothing  ana  shelter  requisite  to  maintain  a  given  d^ee  of  comfort 
in  India,  than  would  be  necessary  to  produce  an  equal  efiect  in  England.  A  given  quantity 
of  money  would  therefore  properly  suppcMl  a  much  greater  number  of  people;  but  supported 
as  the  labourers  of  India  in  &ct  are,  tne  difference  is  greatly  au^iented. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Indian 
afiaixs  in  1818,  agreed  in  stating  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  in  India  to  be  fh^n  3^.  to  55. 
or  6«.  per  mcmth.  Since  ttuit  period  the  advanc;^  which  has  taken  place  seems  not  to  be 
very  considerable;  6«.  to  8«.  per  month  are  mentioned  in  several  of  the  letters  from  planters 
before  quoted,  as  the  wages  now  usually  given  in  the  districts  where  indigo  is  grown. 
Whether  an  equal  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place  in  other  districts  does  not  appear. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Governor-general  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the 
i^imber  of  natives  in  the  immediate  employ  of  the  factories.    With  this  view  the  magistrates 
and  joint  magistrates  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  were  instnicted  to  Circular  Letter, 
fill  up,  with  the  assistance  of  the  planters  in  their  respective  districts,  a  statement  of  the  29  December,  MS. 
native  establishment  employed  at  each  factory,  distinguishing  that  part  which  was  perma-  vd.  ii.pp.t15,  ii6. 
Bent,  **  or  kept  up  all  the  year  round,  from  the  servants,  8cc.  entertained  during  the  growing 
and  manufS^turing  season." 

But  the  labourers  in  the  immediate  employ  of  the  factories  form  but  a  small  part  of  those 
maintained  by  the  capital  of  the  planters.  They  do  not  even  include  those  employe4  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  itself,  when  it  is  CTpvm  bv  the  ryots  for  the  factories,  which 
two^thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  is.  Neither  do  they  include  any  of  the  numerous 
classes  maintained  indirectly  by  the  factories.  Further  than  this,  the  information  required 
has  not  been  understood  in  the  same  sense  by  all  the  parties  who  have  made  returns ;  some 
have  included  the  common  labourers,  or  cookes,  others  have  omitted  them.  These  returns, 
therefore,  afford  but  little  assistance  to  the  inquirer. 

..  The  increased  <jkemand  for  labour  may  have  benefited  the  native  population  of  India  in 
either  of  two  ways,  or,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  both.  It  may  have  found  employment  for  the 
number  of  persons  whom  it  employs,  in  additicm  to  the  population  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  employed  by  the  native  capital  of  the  country  :  or  it  may  not  have  foimd  employ- 
ment for  a  greater  number,  but  drawn  its  supplies  from  other  occupations,  by  the  allurements 
of  higher  wases,  and  thus  improved  ike  condition  of  the  labourer.  If  the  population  of  the 
eountry  has  kept  pace  with  tne  growth  of  demand  for  their  labour,  the  former  has  been  the 
consequence ;  the  aggregate  production  of  the  country  must  have  acquii-ed  a  proportionate 
increase ;  the  demand  for  land  in  that  case  has  been  increased  by  means  of  British  capital,  to 
the  extent,  not  only  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  also  of  that 
required  to  supply,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  wants  of  those  employed  by  the  factories, 
and  of  the  famihes  dependent  on  them.  New  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  to 
meet  this  demand,  or  old  more  carefully  tilled.  Rents  have  risen,  and  the  revenue  derived 
by  Government  from  land  hasbeai  increased,  if  proportional,  and  paid  with  more  facility,  if 
lixed.  These  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  an  increase  of  capital,  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  increase  of  population. 

.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supjJy  of  labour,  the  number  of  labourers,  have  not  increased  at 
all,  or  not  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  capital,  the  advantages  above  described  have 
resulted  in  a  degree  proportionally  diminished;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  must  have 
been  improved,  they  must  be  better  fed  and  better  clothed. 

In  either  case,  besides  the  demand  for  labour  and  land,  arising  directly  out  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  indieo,  ihe  country  would  also  be  indebted 
to  it  for  the  demand  created  by  accumulation  from  uie  wages  paid  by  the  planter,  or  from 
the  rent  brought  into  existence  through  his  means,  and  by  the  impulse  thus  afforded  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  advantages  just  enumerated  are  those  which  a  country  derives  trom  the  influx  of 
foreimi  capital ;  they  are  those  which  India  must  have  reaped  from  British  capital,  unless  an 
equal  quantity  of  native  capital  has  been  prevented  by  the  operations  of  the  mdigo  factories 
from  bein^  accumulated. 

They  who  believe  that  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  planters  of  indigo  works  mischief 
which  more  than  counterbalances  the  benefits  that  the  natives  derive  from  their  pr^ence,, 
must  suppose,  either  that  the  capital  employed  by  the  indigo  planters  is  not  an  addition  to 
the  capital  of  India,  or  that  the  uncertainty,  vexation  and  suffering  which  they  spread 
among  the  natives,  beyond  what  the  native  zemindars  would  have  occasioned,  are  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  addition. 

If  the  capital  of  the  planters  is  not  an  addition  to  the  capital  of  India,  it  must  either  have 
been  itself  wrested  from  the  natives  by  the  planters,  or  the  conduct  of  the  latter  must  have 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  an  equal  quantity  of  native  capital. 
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Before  any  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  the  caipital  employed 
•by  the  planters  has  conferred  on  India^  it  is  therefiwre  necessary  to  inqnire  into  the  condiict 
or  the  planters,  with  a  view  to  discover  what  gronnd  exists  for  assenting  to  either  of  these 
propositions. 

The  proposed  inquiry  will  show  what  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  natives  by  the  planters  are, 
and  furnish  some  materials  for  a  comparison  between  them  and  those  which  vrould  probablj 
have  been  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  native  zemindars. 

From  this  an  opinion  may  be  formed,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  respecting  the  side  to 
which  the  balance  of  consequences  to  India  inclines. 

A  further  Question  remains  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  England;  viz.  whether 
the  conduct  ot  the  indigo  planters  has  disgusted  the  natives,  rendered  them  discontented 
with  British  dominion,  and  thus  shaken  the  stability  of  the  power  which  England  possesses 
in  the  East 


MS.  Retuni,  vol.  ii* 
p.  112. 


MS.  Return,  iii. 
p.  187-189. 
Mr.  Walters,  Mag. 
City  Dacca. 


Conduct  of  Indigo  Planters. 

WiCb.  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  this  topic,  th£  Oovemor-gaaeral  in  Cooncil  issued 
two  circulars,  one  on  the  24th  of  March  1029,  and  the  other  29th  December  1829,  to  the 
magistrates  and  joint  magistrates  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the  presidency  of  BengaL  The 
latter  of  these  letters  was  substituted  for  the  former,  l>ecause  it  was  found,  afler  retails  had 
been  received  from  several  of  the  magistrates,  that  ihe  details  obtained  were  Uttle  calculated 
to  effect  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  functionaries  in  question  were,  by  these  circulars,  directed  to  state,  *'  whether  it  m 
necessary,  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  the  indigo  planters  and  servants  to  the  control  of 
the  law,  that  any  further  legislative  provisions  should  be  made  in  additiMi  to  those  whick 
already  exist." 

They  were  also  requested  to  report  their  opinion  *'  on  the  general  character  of  the 
European  indigo  planters  residing  within  their  jurisdiction,  in  regard  to  their  transactionf 
with,  and  treatment  of,  the  natives  around  them.  You  have  doubtless,"  it  was  added, 
'*  many  opportunities  of  learning  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;  and  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  <jrovemment  to  be  informed  of  your  sentiments  on  the  general  question." 

They  were  further  instructed  to  fill  up  the  foUovring  form : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4-      1      5. 

6.          7. 

8. 

9. 

Name  of  Factory. 

European  Superintendant, 
with  Names  at  len^. 

1! 
1' 

Servaats,  &c.  entertained, 
during  the  growing  and 
maiiufacturing  Season. 

Amount  of  ordinary 
Advances. 

Begahs  in  Cultivation. 

Produce  Average. 

Number  of  Asames  receiv- 
ing Advances. 

Number  of  Civil  Suits 
lodged  in  five  Years,  for 
and  against. 

Numbff  of  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions, fbr  and  against. 

And  informed,  '^  should  you  not  be  able  to  fill  up  the  columns  fnmi  the  materials  now  in 
your  possession,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  manufacturears  should  not  be  fumishedwitk 
a  copy  of  the  form,  and  requested  to  fill  up  the  items  wanting." 

In  reply  to  this  circular,  much  highly  usefiil  information  was  obtained  beyond  what  falls 
vfithin  flie  strict  limits  of  the  questions. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  addressed  went  at  great  leng^  into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  character  of  the  disputes  which  occur  in  the  indigo  districts,  the  disturbancat 
to  which  they  lead,  and  the  various  preventioi^  of  these-  evib  which  surest  thenuielves. 
These  opinions,  coupled  vrith  returns  of  the  number  of  suits,  and  summary  descriptions  of 
their  nature,  furnish  a  very  complete  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  planters,  and  of  its  causes. 
The  evidence  is,  however,  defective  in  institutiiig  no  regular  comparison  between  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  planters  and  that  exhibited  by  the  zemindars  where  there  are  no  planters,  and 
where,  therefore,  there  is  no  pretext  for  saying  that  they  are  driven  to  acts  of  violence  and 
fraud  by  the  misbehaviour  of^  their  European  neighbours. 

A  lai^e  majority  of  the  opinions,  too,  respecting  "  the  conduct  of  the  planters  in  regard' 
to  their  transactions  with,  and  treatment  of,  the  natives,"  are  general  and  vague ;  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  reference  rather  to  their  personal  conduct  and  demeanour,  than  to 
the  conduct  of  the  native  servants,  by  whom  their  affairs  are  managed. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  appears  to  be  conducted  in  four  different  ways : — ^the  first  10 
called  "tuia  dadun,"  in  vimich  me  planter  advances  a  certain  sum  per  be^ah  to  the  lyot^ 
who  merely  ploughs  the  land,  and  sows  it  with  seed  provided  by  the  planter,  the  latter 
cutting  the  plant  and  carrying  it  to  the  vats,  the  profit  or  loss  beinff  his  own. 

The  second  mode  of  cultivation  is  called  "  bundle  dadun."  In  this,  the  planter  Itdvanoes 
to  the  ryot  a  certain  sum  per  begah,  for  which  he  agrees  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  culti* 
vi^tion,  and  to  deliver  the  plant  at  a  certain  number  of  bundles  ot  a  given  circumference  per 
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Tvpee.    SometimeBy  but  rairiy^  th*  ad^anoe  is  made  to  the  zeauadarB,  who  make  their  own 

terms  with  the  tenantry.  ^^'  "^®^°'  "' 

p.  175. 
The  third  mode  is  the  ^aeezehar/'  or  h<mie  coltiTatioa,  the  land  hems  drained  and  cul- 

ttrated  by  the  planter,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  by  means  of  hired  uiboar.    The  laaul 

employed  in  this  way  is  holden  by  the  planter  in  tne  name  of  some  natrve  mrwmat,  to 

evade  die  Regulations  which  prohibit  Eoropeans  trom  h(dding  lands. 

The  fourth  mode  is  rarely  adopted :  it  is  that  of  buying  the  plant  of  those  who  grow  it,  MS.  Ret  iL  154. 
without  receiving  advances. 

*' A  great  porticm  of  the  lands  under  indigo  cultivation  is  held  virtually  by  Europeans,  j^g^  j^^  22S. 
The  tenures  are  registered  either  in  fictitious  names,  or  in  the  name  of  some  native  aepen-  Sadder  DevvanD 
dant  of  the  fisu^tory."  Adawlut  to  Government  of  Benj 


The  merchants  of  Calcutta  estimate  the  proportion  of  indigo  plants,  grown  by  the  p^^on  of  Mer- 
planters  themselves,  at  one-third  of  the  total  produce.  chants  of  Calcutta 

Of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  almost  the  wnole  is  cultivated  on  the  system  above  de-  to  Lord  W.  Ben- 
scribed,  imder  the  name  of  ^'bundle  dadun.'^  tinck,  Asiatic  Mag.  Mj  iSag, 

The  ryot  by  whom  land  is  cultivated  on  these  terms  enters  into  a  contract,  on  stamped  «rQ  ^  .      1  • 
paper,  bmding  himself  to  cultivate  ind^o  on  certain  land,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  spe-  ^^  ^'  ^^    Memorial 
eined  in  the  contract,  and  to  deliver  the  plant  at  the  factory  at  a  certain  fixed  price.    The  {^^  Indiga  Plant- 
contract  is  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  penalty  in  case  of  breach.  ^j^  of  jeaaore. 

Petition  of  Indigo  Planters  at  Dacca  Jelalpore.  Id.  43, 43.  See  form  of  Contract  used  in  Tirhoot,  MS.  Ret.  vol.  iL  397* 

Most  of  the  disputes  by  which  the  indigo  districts  are  so  constantly  disturbed,  arise  out  MS.  Ret.  vol.  v.  57. 
of  the  **  bundle  dadun"  mode  of  cultivation,  which  seems  to  be  considered  the  most  disad-  Mr.  Cheap,  Mag. 
vantageous  to  the  native :  indeed  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  ma^trates,  who  has  gone  most  Mymensing. 
into  detail  on  this  topic,  that  "  except  by  compulsion  or  froiji  dire  necessity,  advances  of  this  MS.  Ret.  vol.  iii. 
nature  are  rarely  received  by  the  ryot*'  190.    Mr.  Walters, 

Hie  same  autnority  states,  ^that  the  home  is  by  far  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  cul-  Mag.  Dacca, 
tivation,  and  provided  the  fiEirms  are  airly  obtained  from  the  rij^htful  owner,  and  the  boun- 
daries well  defined,  seldom  leads  to  any  complaint,  or  breach  of  the  peace." 

The  subjects  of  the  disputes  which  oisturb  the  indigo  districts  are : 

1.  The  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  ryot  to  plough  the  land  for  which  he  has  received  an 
advance,  to  sow  it  with  indigo  seed,  or  to  cut  the  crop  when  fit  to  be  gatho^ed. 
.    ^.The  receipt,  by  the  ryot,  of  advances  from  two  or  more  planters  for  the  same  crop. 

t.  Questions  respecting  titles  to  land,  or  the  boundaries  of  estates ;  and, 

4.  The  destruction  of  the  growing  indigo  by  cattle  or  otherwise. 

All  these  are  exceedingly  fertile  sources  of"^  dispute.  The  breaches  of  contract  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  questions,  but  those  which  arise  out  of  the  other  causes  are  also 
very  numerous.  In  the  provinces  to  which  the  permanent  settiement  extends,  the  titles  of 
the  zemindars  are  clearly  established,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  estates,  or  zemindaries, 
defined  perhaps  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  the  rights  derived  by  the  ryots  who  inhabit 
these  zemindaries,  fit>m  local  custom,  and  confirm^  to  them  by  the  Regulations  which 
established  the  permanent  settlement,  differ  in  almost  every  village. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint,  that  ''the  great  pressure  upon  our  tribunals  Letter  from  Bengal, 
arises  from  the  mass  of  litigation  connected  with  the  rights,  tenures  and  interests  of  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  lands,  and  to  the  want  of  accurate  definition  of  the  rights  and 
mterests  intended  to  De  conveyed  under  the  permanent  settlement." 

In  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces,  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  this  respect  is  still 
greater.  Many  laige  tracts  of  the  finest  soil  are  descrilJed  by  some  of  the  planters  as  lying 
waste,  ''in  consequence  of  the  feuds  of  different  claimants,"  whose  affrays,  "  to  obtain  pos- 
session, supply  the  provincial  gaols  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  prisoners." 

The  proprietary  rights  of  those  villages  which  are  under  culture,  are  stated  to  be  scarcely 
better  ascertained,  and  the  planters  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  who  is  the 
leg^  owner  of  any  land  which  they  may  wish  to  renL 

The  disputes  respectii^  titles  are  renaered  more  numerous  than  they  would  otherwise  be, 
in  those  districts  in  which  indigo  is  grown  on  land  not  subject  to  annual  inundation,  by 
the  necessity  which  the  planters  lie  under,  in  that  case,  of  obtaining  a  constant  change  of 
land. 

In  other  districts,  "indigo  is  grown  chiefly  on  churr  lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  MS.  Ret  vol.  iii. 
inundatioi^  jl"  and  as  the  rivers  change  their  courses  yearly,  innimierable  disputes  arise  211.   Mr.  Walters, 
respecting  the  titles  to  the  land  left  by  the  rivers  when  they  subside.  Mag.  Dacca. 

In  consequence  of  these  several  causes  the  planter  frequentiy  finds,  after  he  has  made  his 
advances,  or  cultivated  the  land,  perhaps  even  not  until  the  crop  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
that  the  title  of  the  person  with  wnom  ne  contracted  is  disputed. 

In  some  districts  "  the  chief  cause  of  contention  between  the  indigo  planter  and  the  vil-  MS.  Ret  ii.  144. 
la^rs  arises  from  the  frequent  trespasses  committed  by  cattie  on  the  indigo  fields,  and  Mr.  Lowther,  Mag. 
I  believe  those  acts  to  be  more  frequently  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  herdsmen,  than  Bolundshuheer. 
accidental.    The  loss  which  the  manufacturer  is  subjected  to  by  the  invasion,  upon  the 
plant,  of  a  herd  of  cattle  (whether  such  trespass  be  intentional  or  otherwise),  must 
obviously  prove  a  source  of  great  annoyance." 

The  ma^trate  of  Mymensing,  one  of  the  districts  in  which  most  acts  of  violence  occur, 
says,  "  It  IS  incalculable  the  number  of  disputes  and  complaints  to  which  these  trespasses 
give  rise,  and  no  inconsiderable  time  is  occupied  in  investigating  the  latter." 

The  great  cause  of  these  trespasses  is,  the  want  of  hedges  and  inclosures.    "  In  India  Ibid* 
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Ret.  n.  p.  144. 

168. 

MaiuelU      -    A^ra. 

jeri. 

Ainslie,       -    Harocerpoorc. 

s&r. 

Campbell    -    Tirhoot. 

III. 

p.S8to4t      • 

Smith           -    Rungpoor. 

130  -   .   . 

IV. 

f64.fl3.fl5. 

Tucker,  Commr.  Dacca. 

III. 

3f  5  to  3«7  - 

Prinele,  Mag.  Jestore. 

ly- 

ll4.  Mem*  rial  Planten  of  Jeswe. 

f43.  f 51.  Mr.  Rou's  Minute.  Jud.  5th  May  18«9. 

IV. 

69,  &  1. 9f . 

Mag.  Beoarei. 
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APPENDIX.        ^^ 

'  hardly  a  fence  of  any  sort  of  strength  is  to  be  seen,  with  ttie  exception  of  those  loand 

V*  mulberry  fields,  and  patches  of  ground  adjoining  dwelfing-houses." 

.   "*■": —  The  planters  complain  vehemently  of  the  serious  evils  "  to  which  their  lands  are  subjected 

MS.  Ret.  iv.  11 8.  j^y  i^ej-^jg  ^f  cattle  being  turned  loose  upon  them,  generally  during  the  night.  Whole  fields 
Memorial  of  Plant-  ^f  promising  plants  are  thus  suddenly  eaten  up  and  destroyed,  and  when  resbtance  is  made 
G*  «ram^i5^  ^ral  ''^y  ^^^^  servants,  the  villagers  freauently  oppose,  and  serious  conflicts  ensue.  TTie 
ia^CoOTiSl'  records  of  the  zillaJi  courts  will,  your  Memonalists  believe,  show  that  from  this  cause  innn* 

merable  quarrels  and  disputes  anse  between  the  planters  and^  ryots." 

Whatever  be  the  ground  of  any  dispute  which  arises  between  an  indigo  plants  and 
natives,  or  between  two  planters,  lorce  appears  to  be  appealed  to,  in  most  instances,  for  ils 
decision. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  parti- 
cular turbulence  of  character,  either  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
or  of  the  natives,  but  in  the  impotence  of  the  law  to  protect 
either,  to  which  many  causes  contribute. 

The  planters  of  Jessore  stat^  '*  that  lawless  violence  and 

force  have  too  frequently  prevailed  (in  the  indigo  districts), 

and  prevailed,  as  your  Memorialists  would  earnestly  press  on 

your  Lordship's  attention,  because  force  and  violence  alone  have 

IV.  114.  Memorialof  Plantertof  Jcuorc  to  Gofernorwgeneral.    oeea  found  able  to  protect  private  property  from  spoliation  and 

ruin." 
Defects  in  the  law  itself  are  complained  of,  as  are  also  faults  in  the  mode  of  procedure 
and  corruption  among  the  police  and  native  officers  of  the  courts ;  but  the  principal  cause 
appears  ,to  be  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  judges* 

1.  Defects  in  the  law  itself. 
,  The  only  remedy  which  the  law,  until  altered  in  182^,  professed  to  provide  for  the  infrac- 

tion of  indigo  contracts,  or  for  ac(s  of  trespass,  committed  either  By  tne- natures  oc  phnters^ 
and  the  only  means  of  determining  aiiy  questions  respecting  the  title  to  land,  was  a  regular 
action  in  the  zillah  court,  except  in  the  following  cases :  . 

1.  Disputes  between  British  subjects  can  be  decided  by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the  Presidency  only.  The  zillah  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  suits. 
Reg.  VI»  of  i8f  3*  2.  If  any  person  shall  have  ^ven  advances  to  a  ryot,  or  other  cultivator  of  the  soil,  under 
a  written  engagement,  stipulatmg  for  the  cultivation  of  indieo  plant  on  a  portion  of  land  of 
certain  defined  limits,  and  for  the  delivery  of  the  produce  to  himself,  or  at  a  specified  factoiy 
or  place,  such  nerson  shall  be  considered  to  have  a  Uen  or  interest  in  the  indigo  plant  jpro- 
duced  on  such  land,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  process  hereinafter  provided 
for  the  protection  of  his  interests,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract 

3.  First' — If  any  person  who  may  have  made  advances  on  conditions  of  the  nature  above 
described,  shall  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  an  individual  under  engagement  with  him  is 
evading,  or  is  about  to  evade,  the  execution  of  his  contract,  by  making  away  with  and  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  otherwise  than  is  stipulated ;  or  that  he  has  engaged  secretly  or  openly 
to  supply  the  same  to  another ;  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  person  to  present  a  petition  of 
complaint  to  the  zillah  or  city  judge,  or  to  a  registrar  exercising  the  powers  of  joint  magis- 
trate, within  whose  local  jurisdiction  the  land  stipulated  to  be  cultivated  with  the  'mdiso 
plant  may  be  situated ;  filing  with  the  same  the  original  deed  of  engagement  by  which  the 
produce  may  be  assigned  and  engaged  to  be  delivered  to  himself  or  at  his  factory,  and  cer- 
tifying in  his  petition  that  such  deed  was  voluntarily  and  bond  fide  executed  by  the  indi- 
vidual complained  against. 

Second. — On  sudi  petition  and  original  deed  of  enga^ment  being  filed,  a  summons  or 
tulub  chithee  shall  be  immediately  issued  through  the  nazir  in  the  usual  form,  requiring  the 
individual  named  in  the  petition  to  attend  and  answer  to  the  complaint,  either  in  person  <v 
by  an  authorized  a^nt,  within  such  specified  period  as  may  in  each  instance  appear  reason- 
able, and  which  period  shall  in  no  case  exceed  20  days. 

Third. — ^The  officer  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  process  shall  also  be  entrusted  to 
affix  a  copy  of  the  summons  in  the  village  cutcherry,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  and  to 
erect  a  bamboo  on  the  specific  parcel  of  ground  on  account  of  which  the  claim  may  have 
been  preferred,  and  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent  to  point  out  By 
these  means  sufficient  public  notice  of  the  claim  will  oe  given,  to  enable  persouff  desirous  of 
contesting  the  plaintiff's  right,  or  of  establishing  a  prior  right  to  the  prodTuce  of  the  land,  to 
appear,  either  in  person  or  by  an  authorized  agent,  before  the  court  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  fitilure  so  to  att^id,  before  the  summary  decision  be  passed,  will  be  held  to  bar  the  claim 
of  any  third  party,  founded  on  any  contract  for  the  produce  of  the  land  in  question,  unless  it 
be  established  by  a  regular  suit. 

Fourth. — If  the  officer  serving  the  process  shall  not  be  able  to  execute  it  on  the  person  of 
the  defendant,  he  shall  nevertheless  publish  the  claim  in  the  manner  above  directed.;  and  if 
the  defendant  shall  not  appear  to  answer  to  the  complaint  within  the  period  specified  in  the 
summons,  and  no  other  claim  be,  preferred  in  bar  of  tnat  of  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  or  other 
officer  shall,  after  taking  evidence  to  establish  the  deed  and  other  allegations  of  tne  plaintifl^ 
proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  the  claim,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  defendant  had  per- 
sonally appeared. 

Rfui. — if  the  defendant,  or  his  authorized  ^ent,  should  attend  within  the  period  specified, 
and  should  deny  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  engagement  filed  by  the  complainant,  proof 
of  the  same  shall  be  taken,  and  if  its  voluntary  execution  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  or  other  tribunal  trying  the  case,  and  no  preferable  claim  be  established  by 

*  n  a  thiid 
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a  third  party,  a  Bummary  awaxd  dmll  be  made,  adjudgii^  to  thie  plamtiff  the  right  of  receiY-  _. 

ing  the  crop,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.    The  same  principle  shdl.be  applied, ,  V . , 

if  the  engagement  be  admitted,  and  no  satisfiictory  reason  be  shown  why  the  defendant  ■  ■ 

i^ouU  notbe  held  to  the  performance  of  his  contract.  g?  0  ^^"^^  jndia. 

The  cases  specified  in  these  Regulations  are  the  only  ones  in  which  a  summary  suit  was, 
till  lately,  sanctioned  by  the  law.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  general  practice  MS.  Ret  vol  v. 
of  the  magistrates,  without  the  authority  of  any  law,  to  impose  a  fixed  fine  per  head  upon  p.  37.    Mr.  Cheapo 
cattle  found  trespassing,  instead  of  leaving  the  occupier  of  the  land  to  his  action  for  Mag.  M^^enting. 
damages.    The  fine  "generally"  adopted  was  one  of  four  "annas"  for  each  animal.  --*"•  *36- 

In  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  hsts  been  intended  to  provide  peculiar  facilities  for  Planters  of  Jeisore. 
the  protection  of  rights,  the  summary  remedy  afforded  appears  to  be  very  insufficient.  MS.  Ret,  iv.  118. 

The  planters  assure  the  Governor-general  in  Council  "that  the  innumerable  quarrels  and  lb.  119. 
disputes  whiich  arise"  (firom  trespasses  on  the  indigo-fields)  "  between  the  planters  ai^d 
iyots,  cannot,  under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  be  expected  to  cease ;  the  fine  of  four 
annas  per  head  for  cattle  thus  found  trespassing  affording  no  adequate  compensation  to  the 
plantet,  considering  the  difficulty  of  prosecuJtin^  the  offending  parties  to  conviction.  When 
your  memorialists  state,  that  a  herd  of  100  catUe  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  destroy 
plants  capable,  if  preserved,  of  producing  indigo  worth  many  thousand  rupees,  your  Lord- 
ship will  at  once  see  and  acknowledge  that  fines,  to  the  extent  of  25  rupees,  can  be  no  com- 
pensation for  the  enormous  loss  sustained,  even  were  the  facilities  of  punishing  the  offenders 
all  that  could  be  desired." 

.  The  lien  g^iven  to  the  jdanter  on  growinj^  indigo,  and  the  summary  suit  for  n(m-cultiva« 
tion,  which  is  provided  for  I^m  by  the  Regulations  of  1823,  are  equally  insufficient  to 
effect  their  purpose. 

Hie  planter  has  no  lien,  and  "the  magistrate  cannot  interpose  his' authority  till  the  crop  MS.  ReLiv.  212, 
is  tm  the  ground,  when,  if  a  dispute  arise  who  is  to  have  it,  the  magistrate,  on  a  sununaVy  Mr.  Tucker, 
itiqutry,  may  give  it  to  that  paxty  establishing  the  best  claim  to  it.     But  this  is  of  very  Commn  Dacca. 
litUe  use.    The  cases  of  disputed  titles  to  crops  on  the  yround  are  of  rare  occurrence,"  com- 
|Ared  with  those  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  cultivate.     "  l^e  only  remedy  afforded  by  the 
R^ulation,  in  case  the  ryot  fails  to  cultivate,  consists  in  a  summary  process  for  the  recovery 
of  we  advance,  with  interest ;  or  in  a  regular  suit  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  speci-  Mr.  Ross,  Judidai 
fied  in- the  agreement,"  provided  it  does  not  exceed  treble  the  amount  of  the  advance,  unless  Minute,  MS.  Ret 
fraud  be  proved.  *^- 

But  "the  return  of  the  advances,  with  interest,  even  supposing  that  the  award  could  im-  Let  Sec.  of  Gov. 
mediately  be  realized,  would  prove  a  very  trifling  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained  by  Bengal  to  Register 
the  loss  of  the  expected  produce  of  the  season;  more  especially  when,  by  a  general  combi-  ofSudderDewanny 
nation  amongst  the  ryots,  a  factory  may  be  altogether  disappointed  of  the  prrauceon  which'  Adawlut ; 
it  depended.'     The  vats  and  building  necessary  for  the  manufacture  have  been  erected ;  ^^«  1^®^-  *v-  4<>« 
a  considerable  establishment  kept  up  all  the  year,  and  advances  made,  perhaps  not  merely  f^  ^J^^Vi    ^ 
for  indigo,  but  for  the  labour  which  the  planter  had  calculated  on  requiring  during  the .  iii^  ^*  Mn  Camp- 
growing  and  manufacturing  season.    The  ryot,  under  the  Regulations,  may  retain  the  m  ii/^r*s^ 
advance  until  the  season  for  sowing ;  and  if  ne  then  repays  it,  with  interest,  he  has  done  j^  *    Nuddwdi      ' 
all  that  can  be  required  of  him,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  regular  action.    The 
period  for  obtaining  other  land  has  elapsed,  the  season  for  sowing  being  veiy  shcHt ;  and 
the  planter  is  left  without  plants  to  employ  his  factory,  or  compensation  for  his  great 
outlay. 

"  Although,  however,  the  Regulation  referred  to  is  defective,  I  apprehend,"  says  Mr.  Mr.  Roos^  Judicial 
Ross,  "  that  the  continuance  of  the  evils  complained  of  is  not  so  much  attributable  to  its  Minute,  MS.  Ret.- 
defects  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  tribunals  authorized  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execu-  i^-  ^4^- 
tion ;  and  that,  were  it  amended,  it  would  still  be  as  inoperative  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if 
left  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  tribunals. 

"  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  courts  at  the  sudder  stations  of  the  several  zillahs  ' 
are  the  only  tribunals  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  disputes  arising  between  European 
indigo  manufacturers  and  the  ryots  who  contract  to  supply  them  with  indigo  plant ;  and 
that  these  courts  are,  from  their  situation  and  the  great  extent  of  the  country  over  which 
they  have  jurisdiction,  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  the  ryots;  and,  from  accumulatioa 
of  business,  distracting  and  retarding  their  proceedings,  of  little  avail  to  the  manufacturetB. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  provision  made  for.  admimstenng  any  law  to  these  two  classes ;  and 
that  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disorder  that  prevails  in  the  indigo  districts." 
iThis  opinion  of  Mr.  Ross  is  fully  borne  out  by  other  opinions. 

The  Reflations  in  question  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  failed  of  their  object.     In  Mr.  Rattniv's  JudicUl 
somedistncts  they  have  never  been  acted  upon,  even  in  one  instance;  of  this  the  great  Mlnotc, MS. w.«6o. 
indigo  district  of  Tirhoot  is  believed  by  its  magistrate  to  be  an  example ;  that  of  Dacca  is  Migflir^t?^*'*^"' 
mentioned  as  another ;  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  failure  appears  to  be  justly  refer-  m.  ior.  Mr.  Waltew, 
able  to  "  the  circumstance  of  the  judges  not  being  able  to  give  that  immediate  attention  to  ^ag.  Dacca  Cit^?. 
the  suits  instituted,  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  Regulation  depends."  «4  p^nnahs. 

ni.  48.  Mr.  Millf»  Mag.  Pubnah.   See  also  Mr.  Rom*s  Bilnaie,  ivi.  «50.  Mr.  TambuU't  Minute,  iv.  287. 

The  population  of  each  judicial  district  has  been  ccmiputed,  by  various  officers  of  the  Qneriei  from  the  Court 
East  India  Company,  in  answer  to  queries  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  from  600,000. or  of  Directors,  with  Re- 
700,000  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000.     The  area  of  each  district  varies  from  350  to  22,000  square  g^^  K^utdlT^ 

'^34.  z  z  3  miles,  isis. 
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Mr.  TarobuU's  Minute, 
MS.  Ret.  iV.  288. 


Petition  of  Planters 
of  Jessore,  MS. 
Ret«iy.  111.136. 


Mr.  Rattray's  Mi- 
nute, MS.  Ret.  iv. 
a6s. 


Reg.v.  1830,  S.  ill. 
MS.  Retorn^  hr. 


M6      GENERAL  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

mQes.    Parties  may,  therefore,  be  ^*  distant  bom  the  only  courts  open  to  them  from  M  ta 
100  miles*.'' 

From  the  great  magnitude  of  the  districts,  the  courts  are,  with  few  exceptions,  always 
overburthened  with  business ;  the  delay  attendant  on  a  regular  suit  is  yery  oonsidembtt, 
and  much  time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  obtaining  eyen  a  summary  decision. 

The  complaints  of  the  planters,  in  relation  to  the  judicial  establishments  of  the  country, 
are  not  confined  to  the  number  of  judges.  The  proceedings  are  all  conducted  by  writings 
in  the  Persian  language,  of  which  b^  the  planter  and  his  opponent  are,  in  most  cases, 
completely  ignorant,  and  the  judge  himself  has  at  best  but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  It  is 
also  complained  that  the  judges  are  too  often  young  and  inexperienced  men,  who  have  pos- 
sessed no  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  seyeral  systems  of  law  which  mej 
haye  to  admmister,  cur  of  the  habits,  manners,  or  transactions  of  the  persons  subjeet  to  tl^r 
jurisdiction;  and  who  therefore  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  natiye  officers  appointed  to 
assist  them.  These  officers  are  said  to  be  yery  generally  accessible  to  bribes ;  Uieir  cormp- 
tion  appears  to  be  matter  of  general  notoriety ;  and  the  planters  declare  that  such  is  tne 
extent  of  corruption,  that  no  prudent  man  eyer  yentures  to  institute  proceedings  widioiit 
bribing  all  the  subordinate  natiye  officers  concerned.  At  eyery  stage  of  the  proceedings 
fresh  presents  are  required ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  ultimately  presented  to 
the  judges  in  a  point  of  yiew  determined  rather  by  the  comparatiye  amount  of  the  bribes 
than  by  any  fair  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Venality  appears  to  penrade  all  ranks  of  the  natiye  officers,  beginnii^  with  the  lowest, 
and  ascending  through  all  the  grades  to  the  highest.  All  appear  to  be  freauently  leagued 
together;  the  constables  at  the  outer  stations  paying  for  the  countenance  of  their  superiors, 
and  adyancing  their  interests  by  promoting  litigatioo. 

The  class  whose  corruption  is  most  complained  of  is  the  Police.  Many  of  the  planters 
assert  that  the  extortion  committed  by  these  men  is  so  gross  and  notorious,  that  when  a  so- 

Erintendant  enters  a  yillage  to  inyesti^te  a  murder,  a  robbery  or  a  homicide,  a  large  num- 
r  of  the  ryots  run  away  till  the  inquiry  is  oyer,  not  because  they  are  guilty,  but  to  ayoid 
being  arrested  under  pretence  of  suspicion,  and  made  to  pay  a  rupee  or  two  eadi  for  their 
release. 

Another  eyil  loudly  complained  of  is  the  great  prevalence  of  perjury.  One  planter, 
whose  statement  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Rattray,  (one  of  the  judges  of^the  Sudder  Dewaimy 
Adawlut)  as  a  ^'  fair  exhibition  of  facts  without  any  exaggeration,"  expresses  his  opimoa 
of  the  facility  with  which  false  witnesses  may  be  hired  by  the  following  passage,  winch  is 
fully  corroborated  by  other  accounts.  "The  ryot  can  jprove  himself  insolyent,  in  the  eyent 
of  being  cast,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  oaths,  whicn  he  can  procure  as  cheap  as  eggs.^ 

The  expense,  inconyenienee,  delay  and  uncertainty  produced  by  these  yariotis  causes 
acting  in  combination  exclude  tlie  poor  natives  almost  entirely  from  the  courts,  and  leave  no 
possibility  of  redress  in  most  of  the  cases  which  occur,  even  to  the  planter.  The  distance 
of  the  court,  and  the  performance  of  the  various  steps  prescribed  by  the  Regulations,  would 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  causes  of  expense  and  uncertainty,  be  sufficient  to 
deprive  the  remedies  offered  to  the  planter  of  all  efficacy. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  planters  with  the  ryots  are  generally  fdr  small  patches  of  land 
of  from  two  to  five  begahs  each ;  that  the  advance  usui^y  made  to  the  ryot  is  two  rupees 
per  begah,  and  that  the  contracts  entered  into  annually  by  a  single  fieurtory  often  amount  to 
several  thousands.  The  expense  of  sending  to  the  court  would  alone  often  greatly  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  advances,  or  (he  value  of  the  indigo  which  the  offending  ryot  had  con^ 
fracted  to  grow.  TTie  outlay  required  for  the  purpose,  when  a  large  number  should  feil^ 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  planter;  and  the  decision,,  after  all,  would  frequently  come  too  late, 
even  if  no  unnecessary  delay  should  interpose  itself  between  the  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  the  suit.     For  the  intention  of  the  ryot  not  to  deliver  the  indigo  plant  to  tiie 

Slanter  entitled  to  it  rarely  becomes  known  until  t)ie  orc^  is  fit  to  be  cut,  when  a  very  little 
elay  would  leave  it  valueless. 

The  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  advance,  besides  affording  no 
sufficient  compensation  to  the  planter,  is  rendered  completely 
nugatory  by  the  poverty  of  the  ryots,  the  planter  finds,  on  oh- 
taining  a  verdict,  that  tne  defendant  possesses  no  means  either 
of  satisfying  his  claim  or  paying  the  costs  which  have  been  in- 
curred. Or  if  less  poor,  he  has  frequently  left  the  village,  made 
over  his  property  to  another,  or  is  ready  to  bring  fidse  witnesses 

to' prove  that  he  is  insolvent. 

When  proceedings  are  instituted  against  ryots  for  breaches  of  their  contract,  the  object 

which  the  platnters  have  in  view  is  not  to  obtain  compensation,  but  to  inflict  punishment  on 

the  defaulter,  in  the  hope  of  d^:erring  others  from  similar  conduct. 

By  late  Regulations  the  law  relating  to  indigo  contracts  has  been  improved  by  the  additioii 
of  the  following,  among  other  provisions : 

Tlie 


MS.  Ret.  111.  p.  35. 
Mr.  Smithy  Mag. 
Rungpore. 

MSS.  Ret.  11.  388.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mag.  Tirhoot. 
ill.  35.  Mr.  Smith,  Mag.  Rongpore. 
iv.  262.  Mr.  Rattray's  Minute. 

—  465.  Reaolntioii,  Bengal  Go^erameBt. 

—  7.  Petition  of  Planters  of  Jetspre. 

—  17.  Letter  from  Messrs.  Alexander  to  Mr. 

ShaVespear. 

—  47.  Petition,  Planters  ofDaoca  Jelalpore. 


•  This  paragraph  was  written  before  the  returns  of  the  area  and  population  of  British  India  were 
printed.  The  minimum  and  maximum  of  extent  of  the  districts  have  been  supplied  from  those  returns. 
The  average  area  of  a  zlllah,  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  is  more  than  4,000  square  miles;  and  the 
average  population,  b  1822,  was  more  than  1,300,000;  the  populatioa  of  same  districtB  exceedbg 
s,ooo,ooo. 
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The  wilful  refusal  or  neglect,  widiout  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  cultivate  land  on  which  ^ 

tidvances  have  been  made  for  the  growth  of  indigo,  is  constituted  a  nusdemeanour,  punish-  ' 

able  with  one  month's  imprbomnent     On  conviction,  the  judge  may  also  order  the  specific  .        "Z — T" 
performance  of  the  contract  under  the  penalty  of  onprisomnent  for  two  months.     Damaging  ^'^         ^  .  j. 
utdigo  plant  is  also  taiade  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  uropeans  m  d   a» 

But  little  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  amending  the  pro-    MS.  Ret.  ii.  tH.  Mr.  Meiivin,  Mag.  BareUiy.    ^ 
yisions  of  the  law  itself.    The  principal  defect,  as  many  of  the  |||:  f^^  ^;  ^J^^i^'  ^^^^' 

iudicial  authorities  whose  opinions  are  referred  to  in  the  margin  ^  313.  Mr!  Barweli,  Comnis.  Ailypore. 

nave  strongly  stated,  is  in  the  tribunals.     The  magistrate  of  »▼•  JWO.  256. 29i.  si6.  Mr.  Rom's  Mkute  md 

Jessore  expresses  hunself  in  the  following  manner :  "The  grand  ^™^  proposed  Regolations. 

objects  for  the  Government  to  aim  at  do  not  consist  in  the  making  new  laws  for  the  manage^ 
ment  of  their  concerns,  but  in  providing  for  them  a  speedy  and  sure  appUcation  of  the  laws 
as  they  stand.'' 

Complaints  have  already  reached  England  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  Regulations,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  attending  the  proceedings  requisite  to  enforce  them. 

The  impotence  of  the  law  compels  those  who  possess  just  claims  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence for  their  maintenance  or  enforcement,  and  encourages  fraud  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  who  have  either  in  their  power. 

Of  this  encouragement  the  ryots,  the  zemmdars  and  the  planters  seem  all  to  have  largely 
availed  themselves.  The  disputes  however  which  arise  out  of  these  causes  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  tend  to  more  unportant  consequences  in  some  districts  than  in  others. 

Wherever  the  planters  are  few  in  number  and  widely  spread,  the  questions  which  arise 
between  them  and  the  natives  appear  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  productive  of  much  vio- 
knce.  The  planter  makes  his  contracts  with  the  more  substantial  ryot  only,  and  finds 
plenty  of  land  which  it  is  equally  bei^eficial  to  him  and  to  the  natives  to  have  cultivated 
with  mdigo,  since  much  of  it  is  frequently  unfit  for  most  or  all  other  purposes. 

In  some  of  the  districts  in  which  indigo  factories  are  numerous,  and  situated  near  to  each 
Other,  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  cultivation  of  indijgo  are  few,  and  rarely  followed  by  any 
very  gross  acts  of  violence.     Of  these  the  district  of  Tirhoot  is  always  pointed  out  as  a  signal  MS.  Ret.  ii.  p.  387. 
example ;  Sarun  and  Allyghur  are  also  mentioned  with  distin^ished  praise.     But  most  o^  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  districts  where  the  number  of  planters  is  considerable,  exhibit  constant  scenes  of  fraud  ^^S-  Tirhoot. 
and  oppression,  terminating  firequently  in  the  most  serious  affrays.     Dacca  Jelalpore  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  unfi^vourwle  specimen  of  this  class.     The  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  enects  produced  in  Tirhoot,  and  those  which  are  exhibited  by  Dacca  and  most  of  the. 
other  populous  indigo  districts,  is  nowhere  stated. 

Where  the  indigo  factories  of  a  district  become  so  numerous  as  to  give  rise  to  competi- 
tion among  them  lor  the  land  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  planter  becomes  less  scrupuloua 
in  selecting  the  ryots  with  whom  he  contracts,  and  scrutinizes  less  carefriUy  the  titles  of  the 
land  offer^  to  hun  for  cultivation ;  he  requires  more  land  than  the  ryots  are  desirous  either 
of  leasing  to  him,  or  of  cultivating  with  mdigo ;  and  consequently  avails  himself  of  every 
fevourabie  opportunity  of  obtaining  leases  or  contracts.  He  makes  advances  to  all  who 
apply,  takes  advantage  of  their  distress  or  weakness  to  tempt  the  ryots  to  si^  contracts, 
and  accepts  leases  from  any  persons  who  possess  even  the  colour  01  a  title.  When  these 
•ources  fail,  he  »  tempted  to  luive  recourse  to  compulsion. 

The  disputes  between  the  planters  and  the  ryots,  and  those  between  the  different  factories, 
ihen  become  frequent,  and  lead  to  consequences  of  increased  importance. 

The  ryot  receives  advances  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  either  neglects  to  plough  hia  Mr.  Sealy's  Minute, 
land,  or,  when  he  has  jploughed  it,  refuses  to  sow  it  at  the  proper  season  with  indigo ;   and  iv.  257. 
perhaps  sows  instead  nee,  barley,  sugar,  or  some  other  crop  for  his  own  use.  iv.  46 ;  Petidon  of 

Planters  of  Dacca  Jelalpore. 

Sonetimes  the  seed  received  from  the  planter  is  parched  before  it  is  sown,  to  destroy  its  Mr.  Prinsep. 
gerannative  power,  and  afler  sufficient  time  has  be«i  allowed  to  eknse  for  tiie  growth  of 
^ood  seed,  the  land  is  resown  by  the  ryot  with  some  other  crop,  and  ue  failure  of  the  indigo 
n  attributed  to  the  badness  of  oie  seed  furnished  by  the  planter.    At  other  times  the  indigo 
seed  is  ploughed  up  by  the  ryot,  or  the  seed  of  other  crops  sown  with  or  upon  it. 

Advances  are  received  in  respect  of  land  to  which  the  ryot  has  no  title,  or  of  which  he  ia 
but  a  joint  tenant.     Land  to  which  the  title  is  doubtful,  is  frequently  offered  to  the  planter  MS.  Ret.  iii.  p.  32. 
with  a  view  of  interesting  hun  in  supporting  the  claim  of  the  party  from  whom  he  obtained  —    ii.  p.  363. 

the  land.  And  advances  are  constantly  received  frc»n  two  planters  for  the  same  crop :  in 
which  case,  when  the  ind^o  is  fit  to  be  cut,  a  dispute  arises  between  them  respecting  their 
respective  rights  to  the  crop. 

The  zemindars,  and  sometimes  the  native  officers  of  the  courts,  with  a  view  to  extract  IV.  8.  io6. 109; 
bribes  from  the  planter,  employ  their  influence  with  the  ryots,  to  induce  them  to  combine  Petition  of  Planteiji 
and  refuse  to  cultivate  the  land  for  which  they  have  received  advances.     For  this  purpose,  of  Jessore. 
bonds  not  to  cultivate  indigo  are  frequently  taken  by  the  zemindar  from  the  ryots.   In  other  W'  4^*   Petition  of 
cases  they  erect  factories  and  compel  the  ryots  to  receive  advances  from  them,  though  Platers  of  Dacca 
already  under  agreement  to  cultivate  the  same  land  for  other  planters.     Here,  as  before,  me  ji|  ^'^^  -mi-q 
object  in  view  frequently  is  to  obtain  money  from  the  planters,  and  not  to  manufacture  v^^^    { 

Sometimes  they  lease  villages  to  the  factories,  and  refuse,  after  they  have  received  the  MS.  Ret  ii.  440. 
advance  agreed  upon,  to  deliver  them  up.     In  other  cases,  though  they  deliver  them  up  the  Mr.  Welb,  Mag. 
villages,  they  instigate  the  ryots  to  stop  the  planter's  ploughs  wnen  he  proceeds  to  till  the  Monghur. 
fend,  and  sometimes  they  collect  large  Dodies  of  men  together,  to  prevent  the  planter  firom  ^^;  ^^^J*^^^ 
cultivating  even  that  land  which  he  has  obtained  from  other  pcoiies.  Petition  of  Planters 

In  one  case  a  zemindar  and  a  planter  seem  to  have  raised  a  combination  of  7,000  ^^^^^^^* 
734.  z  z  4  men, 
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MS.  Ret.  iT.  149. 

171. 175. 


Mr.  Rattray's 
Minute,  iv. 


MS.  Ret.  iv»343; 
Mr.  Bolders. 


Mr.  Monckton,  Comnir. 
Bftitiliy,  ii.  255. 
Mr.Barwell,  Comflir.  24 
Pergnnnabs,  iiu  520. 
If  r.  Walters,  Mag. 
Dacca,  iii*.  tSS. 
Mr.  Walters,  Mag.  of 
Dacca,  iii.  226. 
Mr JJarweJl,  Coninir.  24 
Pergunnabs.  iii.  321. 
Mr.  Walters,  iii.  227. 
Mr.  Cardew,  Mag. 
Dacca  Jelalpore,  ii. 
55. 42  ;  iii.  177. 

Mr. ,  Joint  Mag. 
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men,  who  agreed  not  to  sow  indigo  tbemaeltes,  and  to  prerent  other  ryots  frcHn  sowing 
it,  for  a  certam  British  fiwtory. 

When  the  season  arrives  for  ploughing  the  land,  the  ryots  who  have  agreed  to  cultivate 
indigo  for  the  factory  ne^ect  to  ploufffa^  or  the  planter  finds  a  body  of  men  assembled  to 
prevent  him  from  plonking  that  of  which  he  has  obtained  leave  for  home  cuUivatioa. 
Sometimes  the  land,  instead  of  being  retained  for  indi^o^  is  sown  with  rice  or  other  crops  foe 
the  ryot's  own  use ;  still  more  frequently  the  land  is  properly  prepared  by  the  ryot,  but 
when  the  rains  commence  and  the  seed  should  be  sown,  some  or  all  of  the  ryots  refuse  ot 
neglect  to  sow.  "  The  sowing  of  indigo  admits  of  no  delay :  when  the  land  is  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Delay,  that  in  all  cases  is  dangerous^  in 
this  is  ruinous ;  either  the  lands  must  be  sown  at  once,  or  not  at  all."  The  planter  has  nigde 
advances,  not  only  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  land,  but  frequently  to  the  labourers 
whom  he  had  expected  to  employ  during  the  season  of  manufacture.  His  factory,  with  its 
establishment,  have  been  kept  up  at  great  expense ;  the  law  does  not  even  profiass  to 
afford  him  assistance,  except  to  recover  nis  advances,  and.  even  these  he  can  never  hope  to 
obtain,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  ryots.  During  the  delay  necessary  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  the  Court,  the  season  would  pass  away,  and  leave  the  planter  perhaps 
wholly  ruined. 

Finding  the  law  incapable  of  affording  him  reidress,  he  takes  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands  and  proceeds  to  plough  the  land,  or  sow  it,  by  means  of  his  own  people,  overturnii^ 
and  destroying  the  rice  or  other  crop  which  the  ryots  may  have  sown  in  the  stead  of  indigo. 
If  large  bodies  assemble  to  impede  tne  proceeding,  an  affray  ensues,  in  which  hves  are  not 
unfrequently  lost. 

When  the  land  is  sown,  the  ryot  sometimes  ploughs  it  up  again,  and  sows  it  with  other 
crops.  At  other  times  herds  of  cattle  are  driven  amonjpt  the  growing  indigo,  to  consume  or 
destroy  the  plant;  then  again  the  planter  finds  himself  obliged  to  looL  to  his  own  resources 
for  protection. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  indigo  has  arrived  at  maturity,  the  ryot  refuses  to  cut  jt, 
or  the  crop  is  claimed  by  another  planter,  from  whom  also  advances  upon  it  have  b^en  re- 
ceived. The  indigo  must  be  gathered  immediately,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  In  the  first  case^ 
the  planter  cuts  the  indieo  by  means  of  the  factory  servants ;  in  the  second,  the  two 
planters  assemble  large  bodies  of  men,  each  bringing  into  the  field  as  many  as  he  can  collect 
together,  and  the  strongest  party  cuts  and  carries  the  crop,  perhaps  after  a  violent  affray. 
'  when  the  planters  are  the  aggressors,  the  natives  are  compelled,  by  a  necessity  equally 
pressing,  to  Appeal  to  force ;  and  that  the  planters  are  the  aggressors  m  a  large  number  (k 
instances,  is  fully  established. 

The  same  impotence  of  the  law,  which  invites  the  native  to  injure  the  planters,  holds  out  at 
least  equal  encouragement  to  the  planter  to  oppress  the  natives,  particularly  the  ryots,  to 
whom  the  expenses  of  a  suit  amount  in  most  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  conduct  of  the  planters,  as  has  been  already  stated,  appears  to  be  very  different  in 
various  districts.  In  those  where  there  are  but  few  planters,  acts  of  violence  appear  to  be 
very  rare.  The  planters,  probably,  do  little  worse  than  take  advantage  occasionally  of  the 
distress  or  necessity  of  the  ryot,  to  induce  him  to  take  advances  on  somewhat  unfavourable 
terms.  In  some  districts,  where  factories  are  numerous,  instances  of  oppressive  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  planters  and  their  servants  are  rare.  Of  Allyghur,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Moradabad  division  says,  "  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  is  founded  on  a 
residence  of  six  years,  in  a  district  (Allyghur)  filled  with  indigo  planters,  I  have  found 
the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  better  clothed,  richer  and  more  industrious  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  factories  than  those  at  a  distance;  and  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  bring  to 
my  recollection  a  sinjgle  instance  of  a  native  having  suffered  cruelty  or  oppression  from 
an  indigo  planter  or  his  servants." 

In  other  populous  indigo  districts,  the  acts  of  misconduct  committed  by  the  planters, 
though  not  so  rare  as  they  are  described  to  be  in  Allyghur,  are  still  not  very  numerous; 
while,  /  in  a  few  of  the  most  populous  districts,  no  act  seems  to  be  avoidea  which  can 
in  any  way  forward  the  intere^  of  the  planters.  Dacca  Jelalpore  may  be  cited  as  the 
most  strilung  example  of  this  state  of  things.  Hie  summary  of  suits  brought  against 
the  indigo  fectories  exhibits,  in  the  case  of  most  districts,  few  instances  of  <^resnon 
of  an  aggravated  nature  committed  by  the  'planters,  and  sJl  the  acts  of  that  nature  ace 
confined  to  a  few  individuals.  In  Dacca  Jelalpore,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  some  otfa^ 
districts,  the  summary  exhibits  charges  of  every  degree  of  violence  i^ainst  almost  all  die 

!>lanters.    The  following  description  of  *the  acts  committed  by  the  planters  applies,  there- 
ore,  with  different  degrees  of  force,  to  different  dbtricts. 

In  their  eagerness  to  obtain  indigo,  the  planters  probably  take  advantage  of  the  cupidity^ 
distress,  or  timidity  of  the  ryots,  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  in  all  or  most  of  the  m- 
tricts,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  disadvantageous  cohtracts. 

Pounding  their  cattle  on  a  charge  of  straying  among  the  indigo  appears  to  be  a  method 
very  frequently  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose. 

When  this  is  insufficient,  compulsion,  more  or  less  violent,  is  employed;  the  ryot  ia 
seized,  and  confined  or  beaten.  Instances  of  misconduct  to  this  extent  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  plentifully  spread  over  most  of  the  indigo  districts ;  but  in  some  of  the  worst  the 
misconduct  goes  much  farther.  Every  means  which  can  be  contrived  of  attaining  the  end 
in  view,  appears  to  be  put  in  requisition ;  they  are  scourged  and  confined  until  they  consent 
to  enter  into  contracts;  money  is  thrown  into  the  houses  of  the  ryots,  as  advances;  theiir 
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bullocks  ire  impounded^  their  houses  burned;  or  otherwise  destroyed.     Instances  of  arson  u  p  6i 

frequently  occur  in  the  summary  of  the  criminal  suits  connected  with  the  indigo  factories  of  Sce  Report  from  Mag. 
Dacca  Jelalpore,  and  one  or  two  other  districts.    When  contracts  cannot  be  obtained  by  of  D»cca,  U.,  for  many 
any  of  these  means,  or  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  forge  them,  or  to  cultivate  the  ryots  iJSv"'*^!  Joint  Moc 
land  by  force,  forgery  is  had  recourse  to;  or,  more  frequently,  the  land  is  seized  and  cultir  Pubnah,m.  6J. 
Tated  by  the  planter's  servants,  either  under  the  pretence  afforded  by  a  lease  from  some  ryot  Mr.  Smith,  Mag.  of 
out  of  possession,  who  has  a  real  or  pretended  claim  to  the  land,  or  without  any  colour  of  MTcardew^  Mae  of 
ji^t.    The  ryot's  paddy,  sugar,  or  crther  crop>  if  any  happens  to  be  growing,  is  ploughed  Dacca  JeW^rc.ii.  65. 
up,  and  the  land  forcibly  sown  with  indigo.    Not  unfi^[uently  the  planter  prerers  some  other  Mr.  Walters,  in.  ssa. 
land  belonging  to  die  ryot  to  thtit  which  he  intended  to  lease,  and  avails  himself  of  some  ^r.^cheap  Mag  M?- 
indistinctness  m  the  pottah,  to  seize  the  field  which  he  thus  prefers.  mewiDg,  t.'i?.  • 

When  the  factories  are  numerous,  the  ryots  are  fi«quently  compelled  to  enter  into  engfige- 
ments  with  one  factory,  after  having  contracted  with  another  for  the  same  land.  Sometimes  Mr.  Ainslie,  ii.  270. 
a  planter  obtains  the  lease  of  a  village  from  the  zemindar,  and  conq)els  the  ryot  to  cultivate 
indigo,  without  consideration  of  die  rights  which  custom  confers  upon  them.  Occasionally 
^his  appears  to  be  done  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  or  existence  of  their  rights.  Sometimes,  in 
ihese  cases,  the  indigo  HukTs  are  s^  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  rent*roll,  and.  the  whole  burthen  MS.  Ret.  ii.  324, 
of  the  revenue  cast  on  the  other  lands.  Commwsioner  of 

When  a  zemmdar  quarrels  with  his  tenants,  he  sometimes  aUeces  that  their  rents  are  in  rurruckabad. 
srrear,  seizes  Aeir  land,  and  grants  it  to  the  factory  for  the  growm  of  indigo.    The  tenants 
•omettmes  act  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  qtnurel  with  the  zemindars.  Vol.  ii.  309. 

But  of  all  the  various  grievances  of  which  the  ryots  have  to  <»Hnplain,  that  which  they  are 
taid  to  consider  the  greatest,  is  the  impossibility,  almost  complete,  of  freeing' themselves  from 
their  connexion  with  the  factories,  when  once  they  have  received  an  advance  for  the  growth 
of  indigo.  The  advance  which  they  are  compelled,  or  induced  to  take,  is  frequently  one 
which  they  can  never  repay ;  and  when  even  they  do  possess  the  means  of  paying  off  all  debts  Mr.  Walter*,  iii. 
due  to  the  fiujtory,  and  desire  to  relinquish  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  the  planter  frequently  p.  225. 
xefuses  to  settie  their  acoountis,  and  compels  th^n  to  continue  to  grow  indigo. 

If,  from  this  or  any  oth^  cause,  a  ryot  refuse  to  cultivate  his  land  for  the  factory,  the  j^r.  Tucker, 
planter  cultivates  it  with  the  fiictory  servants,  and  charges  the  expense  to  the  ryot's  Commr.  Dacca,  iii* 
account,  and  otiierwise  contrives  to  bring  him  into  debt  to  an  amount  which  renders  him  264. 
Kttle  better,  than^  bond  slave  to  the  factoiy^^  •  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mag.  of 

Tne  acts  of  which  the  zemindars  complain  are,  ihat  the  juanters,  in  theii^  eagerness  to  Benares,  iv.  67. 
.obtain  lands,  accept  pottahs  or  leases,  without  scrutinizing  with  sufficient  care  the  title  of  Mr.Cardew,  Mag.  of 
the  grantor,  trustinff  to  their  armed  men  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  contract.    That  they  J^J^i-'po'^  '«• 
iake  pottahs  which  do  not  specify  the  quantity  or  Doundaries  of  the  land  ccHiveyed  to  them,  Mr.'smith,  Mag.  of 
and  tnus  obtain  an  excuse  for  seizing  on  any  neighbouring  landlord's  prc^rty  which  suits  Jeisorc,  It.  56. 
them  best.    That  it  is,  at  least  in  some  districte,  "  a  common  practice,"  when  a  zemindar  JJl;JfJ^j™Sw.*^ 
refuses  to  accede  to  the  offer  of  a  planter  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  nottah,  for  the  planter  to  •  MrrWaitcr»,Mag.of 
obtain  a  pottah  from  some  sharer  or  claimant,  real  or  fictitious,  who  is  in  most  cases  not  in  Dacca,  iii.  tie. 
possession,  or  fVom  some  unauthorized  gomftstah,  upon  the  authority  of  which  he  either  ^l^^^^i^'x^^'^^ 
seizes  the  land,  or  causes  a  suit  io  be  instituted,  which  suspends  the  payment  of  the  zemiur  m*.  Cheap,  Mag.  of 
dar's  rent.    That  they  occasionally  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  rent  from  the  planters;  Mjmensing,v.i7. 
and  that  the  latter  employ  every  exertion,  freauently  to  the  extent  of  coinmittii^  acts  of  ^aic^m?'*'^*^***^ 
open  and  daring  violence,  to  prevent  the  zeminaars  from  establishing  factories,  and,  whoi  mJ  ja'aiiiton,  Mag.  of 
established,  to  ruin  the  owners.  Benares,  ii.  «93. 

Mr.  Walters,  Mag.  of  Dacca,  ilL  213. 

In  the  two  or  three  districts  in  which  the  oppressive  acts  of  the   planters  are  most  Mr.  Walters,  iii.  230. 
common,  and  in  which  alone  those  of  the  most  aggravated  kinds  occur  at  all  firequently,  the  Mr.  C«rdcw,  ftiag.of 
planters  maintam  bodies  of  men,  frequently  100  or  200  or  more  in  number,  to  protect  them  Jj.^.^.  4*!  58. 62. 
from  aggression,  and  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  the  manner  which  has  been  68.    *    * 
described*    These  men  are  frequently  strangers  to  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  worst  possible  Mr.  Ross's  Minute,  Ir. 
character;   sometimes  convicted  criminals,  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  Mr. Sealej's Minute, 
the  degree  of  force  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  planter,  but  sally  forth  under  cover  of  the  i^.tfts. 
night,  and  commit  heinous  offences,  decoities,  thefls,  and  even  murders.  Mr.TurnbuU'sMiu. 

Among  the  cases  which  appear  in  the  Report  firom  Dacca  Jelalpore  and  Dacca  City,  Ui.  230.  Mr.  Waitei^. 
tiiera  are  many  charges  against  servants  of  the  lactories,  which  would  appear  from  their  nature 

to  be  referable  to  tins  source,  such  as  robberies,  "  snatchmg  money, '  and  similar  offences.  Mr. >.Mag. 

The  practice,  however,  of  employing  armed  men  to  any  considerable  extent  is  said  to  have  of  Pubnah,  111.51. 

Seatly  diminished,  and  to  be  now  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  one  or  two  districts,  where,  as  ^v.  Letter  from 
e  retuhis  justify,  it  is  still  almost  universal.  •    ^^^^^  Jj ^  ^J* 

Organized  gangs  of  brigands,  denominated  Luteeals,  consisting  of  from  100  to  200  men,  D^cit"Vii.  wi! 
under  regular  sirdars,  who  live  by  hiring  themselves  to  fight  the  battles  of  indigo  planters,  Mr. Turnbuii's Minute, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  not  now  so  commonly  had  recourse  to  as  formerly  in  this  part  of  ^^;*J*-  ^ 
B«agal.    A  few  instances,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  suits  mstituted  during  _  j^  P;  ^^^^  jy^^^^ 
iheiast  five  years  in  the  various  indis^o  districts.  Jelalpore. 

•^  ^    '  '  —  T.ir,  Mymonsiog. 

Many  instances  occur,  in  the  few  districts  which  are  in  the  worst  state,  of  false  complamts  Mr.Walters,iii.u35. 
made  by  the  factory  servants  against  ryots ;    and  the    subornation  of  false  testimony  Mr.Hamilton,Mag. 
^m  behalf  of  the  factories  is  alleged,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  firequently  Benares,  i v.  65. 
practised. 

'    The  police  are  frequently  in  the  pay  of  the  planters.  Mr.  Turnbull's  Mi. 

'    The  planters  allege,  in  mitigation  of  the  offences  committed  on  behalf  of  the  factories  nutes,  iv.  370. 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  committed  by  their  servants^  without  their  knowledge. 
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APPENDIX. 

^7\  •  •       Th^y  ^Is^  complmn  that  the  incapability  of  holding  land  in  their  own  names  places  thett 

Mr.    ^*|^"'   ^"^  completely  in  the  power  of  the  gomastah^  in  whose  name  the  lands  leased  by  them  are 
pfarners  of  Jessore    ^^^^  ^^  obliges  them  to  connire  at  his  misconduct. 

1^  J2Q  *       For  both  these  assertions  tbere  appears  to  be  sufficient  foundation  in  part,  at  least  to 

u  great  extent. 

M  Waiters  iu  194.         Several  of  the  magistrates  consider  that  the  oppressive  acts  which  are  committed  are 

^        n,m.  rather  attributable  to  the  servants  of  the  factories,  than  to  the  planters  themselves ;  and 

Mr.Cardew,  Ma^  that  where  the  latter  do  countenance  the  oppression,  they  are  more  frequently  the  tools  of 

iWca  Jeiaipore,  iii.  ^y  gomastahs,  or  Other  natives,  than  intentional  oppressors* 

Mr.  Smitb,  Mag.  J«ttore,  iv.  57.   Petitioa  of  Planters  of  Joatppe*  It.  If9.  C^mmiirioner  of  BoolMh»  iu.  p.  108. 

The  inffnence  which  the  gomastah  acquires  over  the  plants  by  means  of  the  leases  held 
in  his  nfune,  is  forcibly  stated  in  the  following  extract  mun  the  Ketums  of  Mr.  Walters,  the 
magistrate  of  Dacca  City,  to  the  Gbvemor-genend's  Circular  of  2dth  December  1829. 

MS.  Ret.  iii.  a63.  ^  So  lon^  as  he  (the  planter)  is  debarred  from  a  straightforward  course,  by  openty 
leasing  lands  in  his  own  name,  and  on  his  own  responsibility;  so  long  as  he  contumei 
subjected  to  the  c<mtrol  of  a  wily  gomasts^  wh<xn  he  cannot  shake  off,  whatever  may  be 
his  conduct  and  character^  vrithout  destroying  his  own  fair  prospects,  by  losing  the  lamb 
leased  in  his  name,  so  Icm^  he  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  be  an  unwilling  accessary  to  all 
the  chicanery  dnd  oppression  which  the  crcM3ked  policy  of  his  servants  may  suggest.  Maiqr 
a  planter  has  confeMed  to  me  that  be  has  been  an  accessary  to  acts  which  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  in  his  own  country ;  acts  which  he  was  driven  to  permit,  or  to  lose 
the  capital  he  had  embarked ;  and  which  he  invariably  attributed  to  a  necessity  arisii^  oat 
of  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  nominal  holder,  perfa^ts,  of 
60,000  begahs  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  tiiree  lacs  of  rupees,  a  European  plants,  finds  himsdf 
the  real  proprietor  of  a  few  pucka  vats  and  drying-houses  only,  over  which  alone  he  has 
any  real  control.'* 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  dotibt,  by  the  &cts  and  opimont 
adduced,  that  the  planters  shield  themselves  under  their  alleged  depmidence  <m  the 
gomastahs,  an4  ignorance  of  what  is  done  by  their  servants,  to  permit  acts  to  be  committed 
on  behalf  of  the  mctory,  which  could  not  be  ventured  upon  if  the  planters  were  themselves 
responsible. 

ivi  TT     M      \T  Many  of  the  magistrates  complain  that  the  planters  are  too  careless  what  their  servants  do; 

^Jr.Hamilton,Mag.  ^j^^^^^  provided  a  certain  quantity  of  indigo  be  obtained,  the  planter  cares  little  about  the 

l^Ir^^^'th     Mwr   ^^^^^  which  are  adopted  to  effect  its  cultivation.    The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  native 

Jessore  iv.  '7.         servants  of  the  fhctory,  and  the  pn^etor  avoids  specific  knowledge  of  the  acts  which  bt 

Mr.   Waltere     iii.  <»Miot  but  be  aware  will  be  committed. 

228.  MnShaw,Mag.  Nuddeabyiiliag. 

Several  of  the  magistrates  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  the  disputes  vrfiidi  occur 
between  the  factories  and  the  ryots,  to  the  want  of  care  manifested  by  the  planters  in  superin- 
tending the  conduct  of  their  servants. 

Had  this  carelessness  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  ease,  the  instances  which  occur  of  it 
would  be  much  more  rare.  The  offences  with  which  the  factories  have  been  charged  in  the 
foregoing  description  of  their  conduct,  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  siich  as  the  servants  of  a 
factory  have  any  other  interest  in  committing  than  to  please  their  masters,  by  increasing  the 
cultivation  of  indigo.  Had  the  planters  no  interest  in  the  performance  of  the  acts  in  question, 
the  servants  would  only  risk  their  situations  by  committmg  them.  Their  interest  would  be 
to  avoid  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  native  servant  has  an  interest  in  extorting  money  fit>m  all  whom  he  can  reach,  and, 
conseauently,  of  adopting  any  contrivances  vtrhich  seem  calculated  to  assist  him  in  efiecting 
that  oDJect ;  but  the  offences  charged  upon  the  factories  in  the  forgoing  statement  are  not 
Mr.  Smith,  Mag.  of  of  this  nature.  TTie  servants  of  the  fectories  seem  generallv  to  compel  the  ryote  to  pay  them 
Jassore,  iv.  57.  a  proportion  of  the  advance  received  from  the  factory,  ana  to  extort  money  from  them  on 
Petition  of  Planters  many  pretences ;  but  the  evils  which  the  ryot  suffers  from  this  source,  form  an  addition,  and 
of  Jessore,  iv.  i^g,  Q^e  of  no  small  importance,  to  those  already  mentioned. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  various  classes  connected  vrith  the 
cultivation,  and  particularly  of  the  planters,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  altc^ther  superfluous  to 
caution  the  reader  against  an  exi^erated  notion  of  the  bad  state  01  the  country,  which 
a  catalogue,  containing  no  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  each  crime  committed,  is  cal«- 
culated  to  produce.  Even  in  the  worst  districts,  though  crimes  are  excessively  frequent, 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  contracts  made  widi  the  ryots  must  be  free  fix)m  all  tamt  of 
injustice,  except  pernaps  some  little  advantage  taken  of  their  poverty  or  cupidity.  And  the 
number  of  affrays  and  crimes  of  any  considerable  magnitude  committed  by  each  of  the 
factories,  in  the  worst  districts,  would,  not  amotmt  to  more  than  a  small  number  in  the  year. 
The  conduct  of  the  planter  is  not  marked,  at  every  step,  by  the  crimes  we  have  described,  as 
the  catalogue  has  a  tendency  to  lead  the  reader  to  imagine.  The  crimes,  even  in  the  wont 
cases,  form  but  a  small,  though  far  too  large,  list  of  exceptions. 

Although  the  conduct  of  the  planters,  or  of  their  servants  at  least,  in  some  <^  the  indigo 
districts,  IS  undoubtedly  oppressive,  and  evidently  divergent  fix>m  ihe  standard  adopted  in 
more  civilized  coimtries,  it  may  be  questioned  how  fiur  it  is  worse  than  that  of  the  natives  of 
India  to  each  other,  particularly  of  the  zemindars  towards  the  ryots. 

The  papers  which  have  been  submitted  do  not  afford  matenals  for  any  direct  compaziaon 
between  the  conduct  of  the  planters  and  that  of  the  zemindars.  A  sumlnary  of  the  smts 
instituted  against  the  former  during  five  years,  is  ^ven,  with  many  elaborate  opinions  on  their 
demeanor;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  relating  to  the  zemindars. 
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Few  of  the  magistniles  iia^  made  any  eompanaon  betweea  the  twodasses,  in  the  opiniooB  ' 

which  they  have  giren.  V. 

The  two  t>r  three,  howcfw,  who  hare  done  ao,  incidentally,  give  ojHmons  decidedly  fayour- 


aUe  to  the  pkuitera.  (77-)  Conduct  of 

Thus,  thejBBaptrate  of  Jessore  (Mr.  M'Fadan)  states,  "that  the  natives  of  the  country  Europeans  in  liidia- 
are  equally  violent  and  rapacious,  and  I  think  more  so;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  ^S«   H^t.   vol.  iii. 
mquesdaoAUy  a  6uperiori<^  among  Euiopeans,  in  the  qualities  of  opennees,  Uberaiity,  and  ^9^- 
irihereoce  to  engagements. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  magistrate  of  Rungpore,  concludes  a  long  letter  widi  this:  "After  what  Ibid.  41. 
I  have  ventured  to  submit  above,  my  opinion  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  natives  must  be 
qualified.  Illegal  acts  are  committed,  but  th^  are  not  confined  to  Europeans,  notwith- 
•tandii^  tiie  clamour  that  is  raised  about  indigo  plant^s.  The  reoooxis  of  die  criminai 
courts  prove,  that  fir(Hn  tiie  same  causes  the  same  effects  arise  amongst  the  native  popular 
tion ;  and  the  obstacles  that  oppose  themselves  to  the  efiectual  enforcement  of  civil  contnu^ 
^rive  the  native  merchant,  equally  with  the  indigo  planters,  to  seek  redress  by  subjeetiBg  his 
creditors  to  iUe^l  restraints. ' 

Hie  opinion  niat  the  conduct  of  the  European  planters  is  not  wone,  or  at  all  events  net 
mudi  worse,  than  that  of  the  native  zemindars,  derives  coi»iderable  8U|q>ort  &om  the 
answers  given  by  the  magistrates  land  oonnniBsioners  to  the  questions  asked  them,  as  before- 
mentioned,  Tespecting  tiie  '^  character  of  tiie  Euiopeui  indigo  planters,''  residing  within  their 
fespective  jurisdictions,  ^  in  regard  to  their  transactions  with,  and  treatment  o^  the  natives 
wound  Aem.*' 

Among  the  answers  received  fi'om  the  magistrates,  jointHnagistrates,  and  eommissioBers 
of  circuit,  of  all  the  provinces  subject  separately  to  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  amounting  to 
111,  there  is  not  one  whidi  gives  a  decidedly  bad  chajraoter  of  the  pdanlers  in  general,  and 
l>nlT  two  or  three  which  do  not  speak  of  tiieir  general  oondwct  with  praise. 

Most  of  the  opinions  charge  them  with  committmg  iUegal  acts,  and  many  give  long 
eatalo^es  of  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  sometimes  eommitted  by  them  and  their  servants ; 
but,  with  the  few  exceptions  above-mentioned,  they  all  conclude  wi£h  pn^  of  their  conduct, 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Tims,  Mr.  Walters,  tiie  magistrate  of  Ibe  City  of  Dacca,  who  gives  a  Icmger  list  of  the 
ttesses  of  crime  and  misdemeanors  committed  on  bdialf  oS  the  fi^ctories,  than  any  other 
magistrate,  and  paints  tiie  occasional  conduct  of  the  nlanters  and  their  servants  in  the  most 
mimvourable  colours,  expresses  his  general  opinion  of  tnem  in  the  following  passage : — 

V I  have  been  led  to,  form,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  favourable  ojjinion  of  the  general  cha-  ms.  Acct.  vol,  iii. 
Iwcter  of  European  indigo  planters,  in  regard  to  their  transactions  with,  and  treatment  of,  the  p.  1 93. 
natives  around  them.  Among  so  numerous  a  class  of  persons,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
instances  of  misconduct  shomd  not  occur,  and  that  the  dictates  of  self-interest  should  not 
occasionally  urge  an  individual  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  to  forget  what  is 
due  to  himself  as  a  British  subject  and  as  a  Christian.  Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  instances  of  oppression,  and  a  resort  to  brutal  force,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  views,  have,  in  some  cases,  originated  with  the  European  planters ;  they  nave,  in  fre- 
auent  instances  of  recorded  misconduct,  been  made  the  tools  of  interested  landholders,  or  of 
ueir  own  wily  gomastahs,  ifdio,  by  exciting  them  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  have  turned  the 
laws,  whidi  they  have  caused  to  be  violated,  into  a  source  of  advantage  to  themselves. 

''  That  some  of  the  jdanters  are  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  natives ;  that  they  are  con- 
fltantly  applied  to  to  lurbitrate  disputes  between  relatives  or  neighbours ;  that  they  are  the 
frequent  dispensers  of  medicine  to  the  sick,  of  advice  to  those  in  difiSculty,  of  pecuniary  aid 
to  those  in  need,  on  the  occasion  of  family  events,  which  would  otherwise  involve  them  for 
life  with  native  money-lenders ;  and  that  their  never-feiling  acquiescence  in  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  their  poor  neighbours  has  thus  tended,  in  some  measure,  to  exalt  the  British  name 
and  character,  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  fact :  nor  need  I  remark  how 
very  much  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  native  subjects  would  be  increased  by  the 
lesidence  of  Eurc^an  gentlemen  among  them,  were  such  a  description  applicable  to  a  lai^e 
portion. 

*'  The  chief  evil  complained  of  by  indigo  planters,  and  the  fertile  source  indeed  of  serious 
breaches  of  the  peace,  is  the  interference  of  rival  factories  with  each  other,  and  the  injury  to 
which  planters  are  constantly  exposed,  from  new  factori^  being  erected  within  the  bounds  of 
the  old-established  concerns  in  tneir  possession,  either  by  native  proprietors  or  leaseholders, 
or  some  European  planter." 

Dacca  is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  cultivation  of  indigo  occasions  the  most  dispute 
and  the  greatest  number  of  crimes.  Of  these  crimes,  and  of  the  misconduct  of  the  planters 
in  many  cases,  the*  ma^trate  whose  opinion  has  just  been  stated,  gives  a  very  forcible 
description ;  yet  his  opinion  of  their  general  conduct  is  still,  on  the  whole,  fevourable ;  yet  it  is 
at  least  one  of  the  most  un&vourable  which  was  given  by  any  of  the  magistrates  or  commis- 
sioners. 

Unless  this,  and  the  other  general  answers  given,  refer  solely  to  the  j)ersonal  conduct  of 
the  planters,  which  was  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  question,  and  wnich  can  scarcely  be 
the  case,  they  must  mean  that,  although  the  conduct  of  the  planters  is  constantly  illegal,  and 
frequently  violent,  criminal,  and  oppressive,  their  misconduct  is  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  their  deportment  not  worse,  but  probably  better,  than  that  of  the  natives 
possessed  of  similar  power — the  zemindars  and  others.  The  language  in  question  could  not  be 
used  by  persons  who  considered  the  conduct  of  the  British  planter  as  much,  if  at  all,  more 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  wealthy  natives. 

The  object  of  the  question  to  which  these  answers  were  returned,  was  to  learn  the 
734.  3  a  2  character 
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chacftcter  borne  by  the  planters  m  the  yarious  dietticts ;  in  other  words,  their  repiatatioD* 

^*  A  large  proportion^  indeed  by  &r  the  larger  proportion,  of  the  persons  addressed,  mifided  pro^ 

'  bablybytbe  amUguity  of  the  word  character,  have  not  said  anything. of  their  rqmtation 

Settiein€nt  of       among  the  natives,  but  characterised  them  according  to  their  own  notions.    They  have  given 

£iiropetns  lo  India,  ^j^^  pg^ters  the  character  which  they  think  they  deserve,  and  not  collected  that  which  they 

bear. 

The  answers  that  distinctly  refer  to  the  opinions  of  die  natives  on  the  subject  are  but  few, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  These,  however,  represent  the  character  bofne  by  the  plan* 
ters  for  kindness,  liberality,  and  fairness,  and  good  faith,  in  very  &vourable  colours,  and  state 
that  they  are  looked  up  to  by  the  natives  with  respect  and  esteem. 

The  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  planter  and  that  of  the  zemindar  consists  pro- 
bably in  this,  that  the  exactions  of  the  planter  are  limited  to  those  made  for  the  purposes  of 
his  trade,  while  those  of  the  zemindar  have  frequently  no  limit  but  the  capacity  of  the  ryot 
to  gratify  his  rapacity. 

So  long  as  the  law  remains  inefficient,  the  interest  of  the  planter  will  frequendy  lead  him 
Mr.  Smith,  Mag.  of  to  adopt  unjustifiable  means  of  obtaining,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  all  the  indigo  which 
Rungpore,  iii.  p.  34.  he  is  capable  of  manufacturing.  He  will  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  ryots ;  take  advan- 
Commis.  of  Bareil-  tage  of  their  wants,  their  weakness,  or  cupidity;  and  occasionally,  when  necessary  for  his 
ly,  ii.  2SS.  purpose,  employ  force.     But  here  his  oppression  ceases. 

He  probably  never  thinks  of  using  fraud  or  violence  except  in  the  way  of  trade.  Provided 
he  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  indigo  at  a  low  price,  be  is  satisfied,  and  thinks  not  of 
interfering  with  the  accumulation  of  me  ryots  from  other  sources.  Though  he  seizes  Uie 
ryot's  land,  he  would  never  think  of  taking  firom  him  a  rupee  to  which  he  had  not  some 
daim. 

On  the  contrary^  his  interest  combines  with  his  mclination  to  render  him  favourable  to  their 

progress  in  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  whenever  it  is  consistent  with 

obtaining  the  quantity  of  indigo  which  he  requires ;  for  it  is  more  to  his  advantage  that  the 

Minutes   ^^^^^•*  rvots  who  cultivate  for  him  should  possess  ploughs  and  bullocks,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil 

^n.    attached    to  ^^jj.  contracts  without  difficulty,  than  that  they  should  be  sunk  in  extreme  poverty. 

Kev.  ^^j®"^   ^"^       The  hative  zemindar  too  often  extends  his  rapacity  to  everything  which  the  ryot  possesses. 

Dga ,     *"•*  3  •  Jie  is  not  always  content  with  squeezing  out  of  his  tenant  the  greatest  rent  whidi  he  can 

obtain ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the  regular  extortion,  the  ryot  should  fimd  means 

of  accumulating  anything,  he  contrives  to  obtain  it  from  him  under  some  pretence  or  other. 

Mr.  Sisson's  Report  «^  Not  a  child  can  be  bom,  not  a  head  religiously  shaved,  not  a  son  married,  not  a  daughter 

on  RuDgpore,  April  given  in  marriage,  not  even  one  of  the  tyrannical  firatemity  dies,  without  an  immediate 

*»  ^°^5-  visitation  of  calamity  upon  the  ryot.     Whether  the  occasion  be  joyful,  or  whether  it  be  sad, 

in  its  effects  to  the  cultivator  it  is  alike  mournful  and  calamitous." 

The  English  planter  protects  the  ryot  from  the  zemmdar  and  village  malik ;  and  although 
his  own  servants  commit  great  extortions,  they  are  probably  little,  if  any,  wotse  than  those 
of  the  native  wealthy  classes.  Mr.  Barwelf,  Commissioner  of  Allypore,  speaks  of  **  the 
extortions  which,  under  sanction  of  their  (the  planters')  names,  are  frequently  practised  by 
their  retainers  and  dependents,  in  common  with  all  other  native  servants,  whether  public  or 
private,  in  our  employ." 

MTB\^rd^C^J!^m^^^^           1^35^'  ^^  assists  the  ryot  with  advances  to  pay  his  rent,  and  saves  his  land  and 

Mr!  BoidcwrCoiiD.°MorSdLbadl  ii.  «42.  bullocks  from  being  seized  for  arrears.    The  terms  of  repayment  in  indigo 

Mr.  Walters.  Mag.  of  Dacca,  iii.  195.  which  he  exacts  are  mdeed  far  from  favourable  to  the  ryot  in  many  instances; 

PcUt^^'^of  Ham                              •  ^"*  *^^y  appear  to  be  less  burthensome  than  those  of  the  native  usurer, 

c^ion  o         en  o     acca  e  a  pore;  w.  ^^  whom  the  rvot  would  Otherwise  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  and  *^  involve" 

Mr.  Walten,  Mag.  of  Dacca,  iii.  195.  himself  "  for  life." 

One  of  the  planters  states,  that  the  native  money-lenders  advance  the  cultivators  such  monies 
as  they  require  at  37  J  per  cent,  interest  per  anniun.  This  advance,  given  for  the  peasant  and 
his  family,  for  every  bushel  of  which  they  receive  back  a  bushd  and  a  half;  and  for  seed- 
corn  they  get  back  two  bushels  for  one,  or  100  per  cent,  interest.  Not  content  with  these 
profits,  they  are  said,  by  the  same  person,  to  cheat  the  poor  people  most  shamefully ;  whidi 
they  can,  it  is  said,  easily  do,  as  all  the  crops  raised  by  the  cultivator  go  into  the  usurer's 
granary  the  moment  they  are  ready,  and  he  takes  good  care  never  to  grant  a  receipt,  or 
render  an  account  of  any  kind* 

Another  planter,  whose  letter  is  in  the  same  collection,  page  66,  says,  that  whenever  the 
ryot  is  obliged  to  borrow  of  the  money-lender,  his  cattle  are  mortgaged  for  the  principal^ 
while  interest  is  charged  at  60  or  60  per  cent. 

Although  the  bargains  which  the  planter  drives  with  the  ryot  are  perhaps  nearly,  or 
quite,  as  hard  as  those  of  the  zemindar,  he  behaves  towards  them  with  better  faith,  and 
Mr.  Smith,    Mag,  pays  him  more  regularly,  and  is  less  rigorous  in  enforcing  his  claims  when  a  bad  season  or 
of  Jessore,  ii.  262.     other  calamity  falls  upon  him. 

He  treats  the  ryot,  too,  with  less  violence  and  more  humanity  in  matters  not  immediately 
connected  with  business ;  shows  more  kindness  to  him  in  his  distresses ;  supplies  him  very 
commonly  with  medicine  when  sick ;  affords  him  assistance  occasionally  when  disabled,  and 
sometimes  lends  him  money  to  buy  bullocks,  and  carry  on  his  agricultural  pursuitis,  or  to 
Magistrate  of  Dae-  support  his  family  when  in  want.  In  many  instances  the  planters  appear  to  have  so  much 
ca,iii.  195  and  161.  personal  influence  with  the  natives,  and  command  their  respect  to  sucn  an  extent,  that  they 
are  constantly  referred  to,  to  settle  disputes  between  them. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  considering 
the  conduct  or  the  planters  to  be  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the  native  zemindars ;  and 
that  the  majgistrates  and  conmiissioii&rs  01  circuit  of  the  Bengal  provinces  in  general  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  worse,  but  rather  better. 
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Thffi  ooBclii^w,  it  is  true,  is  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  inferenee,  in  the. absence  of  «* 

safficiemt  direct  testimony,  and  therefore  is  advanced  with  some  hesitation.  ^  * 

It^eems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  by  most  persons,  that  the  indigo  districts  are  those  in  .     \  n    a    t  f 
which  the  greater  quantity  of  disturbance  takes  place.     This,  however,  would  necessarily  Euron^M     I  dia-' 
£»Ilow  from  the  increase  of  the  number  of  transactions,  whether  the  planters  acted  oppress  pow^  in  Q(ua»' 

sively  or  not.  Where  all  disputes  are  settled  by  affrays  between  the  parties,  whatever 
iiM»reaaes  the  number  of  transactions  will  increase  the  number  of  affrays,  althou^  one  of 
the  parties  may  always  act  fairly. 

It  is,  however,  stated  by  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates,  that,  ^^  the  natives  generally  are  Mr.  Barwell,  Corn- 
averse  to  the  extended  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  more  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  it  by  misuoner  Allypore, 
Europeans/'  voL  ilL  p.  319. 

''The  natives  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  (says  Mr.  Nisbet,  com- 
missioner of  Booleah,)  have  invariably  expressed  a  sl^on^  dislike  to  indigo  factories ;  and 
I  have  always  found  a  prejudice  to  oe  entertained  by  uiem  against  Europeans  residing 
in  the  interior,  my  endeavours  to  dispel  which  have  been  fruitless. 

Other  magistrates  remark  that  the  natives  dislike  the,  cultivation  of  indigo  on  any  other 
than  the  Chan  lands,  which  are  unfit  for  the  growth  of  any  other  crops,  (oee  v.  56,  ms^is-' 
tmte  of  Mymensing,  and  iii.  283,  magistrate  of  Bararat) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magistrate  of  Jessore  cannot  think  that  the  natives  look  on  the- 
cultivation  of  indigo  as  productive  of  more  harm  than  good  to  them,  (iii.  291) ;  and  instances 
are  adduced  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  in  their  Revenue  letter,  1st  January  lQ30y 
of  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to  induce  planters  to  settle  in  their  respective 
n^hbourhoods. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  pretence  for  maintaining  that  the  conduct  of  the 
planters  has  either  prevented  the  accumulation  of  native  capital  to  any  considerable  extent^ 
or  that  their  oppressions  have  added  anything  to  the  evils  suffered  by  the  native  population, 
which  can  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  advantages  which  their  capital  has  conferred 
on  the  country. 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  conduct  of  the  planters  has  been  at  all  worse  than  that  of 
the  zemindars  would  have  been  if  the  former  haa  not  settled  in  India,  and  consequently, 
whether  any  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  positive  advantages  on  this  ground.  None 
of  the  magistrates  or  commissioners  draw  any  comparison  between  the  amount  of  benefits 
which  the  natives  derive  from  the  employment  amon^  them  of  European  capital,  and  that 
of  the  evils  by  which  they  are  alloyed.  Their  whole  language,  however,  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  omission  arose  from  a  feeUng  that  such  a  comparison  was  wholly  unnecessary,  the 
side  to  which  the  balance  inclines  appearing  to  them  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

That  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  silence  on  the  point,  and  of  the  indications 
which  pervade  their  reports,  would  appear  to  be  estabUshed,  or  at  leastt  rendered  highly 
probable,  by  the  fact  that  those  who  reside  in  the  worst  indigo  districts,  and  who  con* 
sequently  have  had  occasion  to  paint  the  most  unfavourable  pictures  of  the  crimes,  oppres- 
sions ana  disturbances  connected  with  the  indigo  factories,  those,  in  short,  from  whose  reports 
the  catalogue  of  crimes  and  charges  against  planters  hsis  been  compiled,  are  ^precisely  the 
persons  who  seem  to  be  most  profoundly  penetrated  with  and  convinced  of  the  balance  of 
advantt^es  which  the  country  derives  from  the  culture  of  indigo,  by  means  of  European 
capital  and  skill. 

Among  the  districts  most  distiimiighed  for  misconduct  connected  with  indigo  factories, 
those  of  Dacca,  Dacca  Jelalpore,  Mymensing,  Jessore,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  stand 
pre-eminent.  The  most  formidable  list  of  charges  agfunst  the  planters,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  reports,  is  brought  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  magistrate  of  Dacca  city.  His  tone, 
in  many  places,  indicates  what  is  certainly  no  partiality  towards  the  planters,  by  whom 
almost  all  the  labour  and  trouble  of  his  office  are  created.  Yet  after  making  his  charges,  he 
remarks :  ^  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  descant  on  the  general  advantages  derived  to  VoL  iii.  p*  192. 
the  country  from  the  introduction  of  the  indigo  manufacture  on  its  present  extended  scale. 
These  are  palpable,  and  an  estimate  of  their  value  will  be  best  found  from  the  information 
furnished  by  the  returns  called  for,  as  well  as  from  other  data  doubtless  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  required  is,  to  point  out  the  existing  evils 
which  have  grown  up  with  the  manufacture,  and  to  suggest  rules  for  their  amelioration." 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  Cardew)  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  which  appears  by  the  reports  and 
returns  to  be  the  district  in  which  more  aggravated  crime  is  committed  by  the  planters  than 
in  any  other,  concludes  his  report  thus  : 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  ot  opinion  that  the  residence  bf  Europeans  in  this  district  has  y^j  .j|^      ^g^ 
been  ot  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  inhabitants.    The  comforts  of  all  classes  have  been        •    •  P- 
increased  from  the  large  capital  circulated ;  the  zemindars'  rents  have  been  realized  with 
greater  facility,  and  the  immense  tracts  of  jungle  that  overspread  the  district  before  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  was  introduced,  have  totelly  disappeared. 

Mr.  M'Farlan,  the  magistrate  of  Jessore,  another  of  the  most  disturbed  districts,  says, 
^*  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  establishment  of  European  Indigo  planters  in  the  interior  of  Vol4ii.pp.fl9 1-293. 
the  districts  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  source  of  evil  rather  thap  of  good. 

"  Rapacious  and  violent  men  there  no  doubt  are  among  them ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
-speculation,  which  approximates  their  enterprises  to  gambling  transactions,  must  have  an 
important  influence  m  fostering  such  evil  propensities.  But  natives  of  the  country  are 
equally  violent  and  rapacious,  and,  I  think,  more  so;  whilst,  at  the  same  time>  there  is 
unquestionably  a  supenority  among  Europeans  in  the  qualities  of  openness,  liberality,  and 
adherence  to  engagements. 
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Y  ^^  Ify  therefore,  the  capabilities  of  the  countiy  are  to  be  called  out  at  all,  k  aeeus  dear 

_  thev^  had  better  be  under  the  management  of  Europeang  than  of  nativea.'' 

Setil^ffi^ntof  ^  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  magistrate  of  Mymensing  (Mr.  Cheap),  will, 

Baropeens  in  India*  ^^  ^^  same  time,  show  the  high  ofunion  entertained  by  that  geDEtleman  of  the  adTantages 
^^  *  itfhioh  India  derives  from  theresidoice  of  Buropeans,  and  hi6  freedom  from  partiality  to waids 

.the  planten : 

ToL  T.  pp.  58, 59.  <<  Oreat  benefit  has  been  derived  from  their  (the  plantMs')  speculatknia  to  the  countiy ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  entertain  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  beiiefitfi  coafenod  on  the  nattiyeSy 
than  those  mutually  received  and  co&femd.  That  the  capital  invested  in  indigo  18  immense, 
H  is  not  necessary  to  mention ;  but,  g^ierally  speaking,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  iU^ 
finished  factories,  as  fiir  as  external  appearances  go  there  is  little  in  the  vi^y  of  tka  usefiil 
or  ornamental  to  be  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  country  principally  occupied  by  indieo  plan- 
ters, and  no  improvement  in  the  means  and  implements  required  for  agricnlture;  uie  only 
^Dttnterpoise  in  Ae  scale  being  the  em^oyment  of  a  comnderable  nusd^ar  of  haiMk  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  raw  produce,  and  tne  skill  acquired  by  those  engaced  in  the  mechanicii 
^art  of  the  process :  bnt  that  greater  C(»nfert8  and  conveniences  have  been  diapoisedio  die 
ryots  and  lower  orders,  from  the  introduction  et  diis  now  most  valaable  staple  of  ikm 
country,  admits  of  doubt,  or  at  any  rate  is  confined  to  diakiots  which  i  mtc  n&wat 
wsited.'^ 

No  distinct  opinion  that  the  balance  of  ^R^ots  is  disadvantageous  to  Indk^  has  been  met 
vrith  in  any  of  the  repoits.  The  two  following  eictracts  are  those  vdiich  haiw  the  stroagest 
tendency  to  diat  view.  The  first  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mondcton,  commisskmer  of 
Furruckabad;  and  the  second  from  that  of  Mr.  Barwell,  commissioner  of  AUypore,  who 

Vel.  iii.  p.  31a.  eoBunences  his  report  by  a  deckmtion  that  he  has  had  *'  very  little  experieaee  m  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  and  internal  potioe  of  the  country,  and  has  never 
resided  in  districts  where  the  cultivation  of  mdigo  was  carried  on  to  any  extent,"  nntil  faia 
then  recent  appointment  to  the  office  of  commissioner. 

Vol.  ii.  25-37.  Mr.  Monckton  says : — "  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  tliink  that  the  profits  of  indigo  are 

net,  as  represented,  the  clear  and  honest  results  of  European  skill.  A  portion  is  drawn  from 
the  funds  feirly  due  to  the  revenue  c^the  State ;  and  a  portion  is  more  exceptionaUy  drawn 
from  fcH'cing  ryots  to  grow  indigo  in  a  proporticm  beyond  what  the  Indian  cottage-mrm  can 
Kiaintain,  smd  to  give  that  incugo^  with  the  perquisites,  at  terms  which  do  not  repay  the 
grower.  I  fear  that  there  is  not  a  viUage  mortgs^d  in  these  parts,  to  indigo  factories  or  their 
native  agents,  which,  in  the  ruined  state  of  the  houses,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  their 
discontent,  despair,  and,  more  particularly,  loss  of  their  native  manner,  do  not  oner  proof  of 
the  injury  dixie  by  the  indigo  trade  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

'^  The  general  personal  character  of  the  European  planter,  separated  from  the  advantage 
taken  of  revenue  laws  imd  landed  tenures,  is  fair.  Coolies,  day4aDourers,  carriage  and  boats, 
are  r^ularly  and  fully  paid  for,  but  not  from  any  other  reason  than  what  actuates  the 
world  at  large — a  feeUng  that,  if  not  paid,  people  will  not  work.  Of  any  great  improvement 
in  cultivation,  in  manufiustures,  in  arts  axul  science^  being  imputable  to  the  indigo  planters, 
I  am  not  apprised." 

Vol.  iii.  16,  17.  Mr.  Barwell  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words: — "  Accustonied  as  I  have  been, 

from  my  youth  upwards,  to  regard  vrith  reverence  the  sentiments  and  opinions  ent^tained  by 
the  late  venerable  Warren  Ha&tines  (the  wisest  ruler  and  the  best  fnend  to  &e  interests  of  his 
Honourable  Employers  that  Britisn  India  ever  saw)  upon  this  subject,  I  strongly  incline  to 
the  latter  measure,  as  affording  the  best  means  of  securuiff  the  stability  of  oiff  eastern  empire, 
and  of  promoting  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  native  inhabitants,  whose  ri^ts  and  inteiests, 
privileges,  customs,  and  even  prejudices,  we  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  of  good  fiuth,  to 
preserve  inviolate  and  entire. 

"  That  those  rights  and  interests  are  interfered  with,  those  prejudices  offended,  and  diose 
customs  infringed  upon,  wherever,  as  in  the  Jessore  district  for  instance,  Europeans  have 
been  permitted  to  occupy  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  to  any  considerable  extent,  no 
one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  conversing  generally  yviSi  the  natives,  and  of  ascertaining 
their  real  sentiments,  can  doubt  for  an  instant." 

TTiese  opinions,  even  if  intended  to  signify  that  their  authors  considered  that  the  advan- 
tages attendant  on  the  residence  of  Europeans  were  overbalanced  by  the  disadvantages,  do 
not  exhibit  any  of  that  superior  care  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  which  could  akme 
entitle  two  or  three  opinions  to  outweigh  a  much  greater  number. 

On  the  whole,  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Bayley,  member  of  the  Council  of  Bengal,  of  the 

evidence  adduced  on  this  subject,  coincides  with  our  own : 

Mr.  Bayle/s   Mi-       **  Even  vrith  the  limited  powers  now  possessed  by  our  local  tribunals  (says  Mr.  Bayley) 

nute,  3i8t  Decern-  to  prevent  or  punish  offences  on  the  part  of  European  British  subjects,  and  with  the  obvious 

ber  1829.  disadvantages  which  result  from  a  divided  jurisdiction,  and  from  restrictions  which  go  to 

encourage  acts  of  fraud  and  violence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  solid  benefits  liave 

resulted,  and  continue  to  result,  from  the  residence  and  employment  of  European  British 

subjects  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  and  that  the  mischiefe  and  mconveniences  have  in 

Sractice  been  of  much  less  importance  than  has  been  commonly  supposed."  This  view 
erives  some  additional  confirmation  fram  the  speeches  of  two  eminent  natives  to  the  inhas- 
bitants  of  Calcutta,  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  and  Rammohun  Roy.  The  former  said,  "  With 
reference  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  the  meeting,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  several 
zemindaries  in  various  districts,  and  that  I  have  found  that  the  cultivation  of  mdigo,  and  the 
residence  of  Europeans,  have  considerably  benefited  the  community  at  large ;  the  zemindars 
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becoming  wealthy  and  proBperous ;  the  ryots  materially  kaproved  in  their  coodition,  and 
f>os8e8sing  many  more  comferts  than  the  generality  of  my  countrymen,  where  indigo  cultiva^  ^* 

tioB  and  Bumufacture  are  not  carried  on ;  me  value  of  land  in  the  vicinity  to  be  considerably  ■ 

enhanced,  and  cultivation  rapdly  progressing^  I  do  not  make  these  statements  merely  from  ^^'^  Conduct  o^ 
hearsay,  but  from  personal  ooservation  and  experience,  as  I  have  visited  the  places  referied  ^^"^P^'^*  *"  Indnt. 
to  re^)eatedly,  and  in  consequence  am  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  indieo  planters.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  as  regards  the  general  conduct  of 
kid^  pkmters,  but  they  are  ea£^:emely  linnted,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  most 
triflmg  unportanoe.  I  may  be  pamilted  to  mention  an  instance  in  support  of  this  statement, 
Some  years  ^o,  when  inai^  was  not  so  generally  manufi^ictured,  <ne  of  my  estates,  where 
there  was  no  cultivation  of  indigo,  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  income  to  pay  the  Government 
assessment;  but  within  a  few  y^us,  by  the  introduction  of  indigo,  there  is  now  not  a  begah 
on  the  estate  untilled,  and  it  gives  me  a  handsome  profit.  Several  of  my  relations  and 
friends,  whose  affidrs  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  have  in  like  mann^  improved  their  pro- 
perty, and  are  receiving  a  lafge  income  fit)m  their  estates*  If  such  beneficial  effects  as  tbes# 
I  have  enumerated,  have  aemied  fiKxm  the  bestowing  of  European  skill  on  one  article  aI* 
producticm  idone,  what  further  advantages  may  not  be  anticipated  from  the  unrestricted 
appUcation  of  British  skill,  capital  and  industry,  .to  the  very  many  articles  which  this  country 
is  capable  of  producing,  to  as  great  an  extent,  and  of  as  excellent  a  quaUty,  as  any  other  in 
the  worid,  and  which  of  course  cimnot  be  expected  to  be  produced  without  the  nee  inters 
comrse  of  Europeans." 

Rammohun  Koy  confirmed  this  view  in  the  following   language  :-^''  From  persona)  See  also  opinion  of 
eiq^erieose  I  am  unpreased  with  the  convicti<m,  that  tl^  greater  our  intercourse  with  Mag.  of  Meerut,  ii. 
European  gendemoi,  the  greats  vrill  be  our  improvement  in  literary,  social  and  political  i^B. 
afiairs ;  a  fact  which  can  be  easily  proved,  by  comparing  the  condition  of  those  of  my  coun^ 
tr3^men  who  hftve  enjoyed  this  advantage,  with  mat  of  those  who  unfortunately  have  not 
that  opportunity;  aad  a  bet  which  I  cou^d,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  declare  on  sole^^ 
oath  before  any  assembly.    I  fully  agree  w^  Dwarkanauth  Tagore  in. the  puiport  of  the 
resolution  just  read.     As  to  the  indigo  planters,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  travelled 
through  sev^«d  districts  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  I  found  the  natives  residing  in  the  n^ghr 
bourhood  of  indigo  plantations  evidently  bettar  clothed  and  better  conditioned  than  thost 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  sudi  stations.    There  may  be  some  partial  injury  done  by  th^ 
indigo  planters;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  performed  more  good  to  the  generality  of 
the  natives  of  this  country  than  any  otner  class  of  Europeans,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
aervice." 

'Hie  objection  which  was  urged  by  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Committed 
of  the  whole  House  on  Indian  Ai&irs  in  1618,  was  not,  however,  that  the  advantages  which 
India  would  derive  fix>m  ihe  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India  would  be  overba£inced  by 
any  pecuniary  disadvantages ;  but  that  Europeans  would  violate  the  religious  and  socisu 
prejudices  of  the  native  population,  oppress  and  ill-treat  the  natives,  degrade  the  British 
character  by  vice  and  debauchery,  and  thus  excite  and  encourage  the  natives,  if  not  to 
insurrection,  to  avail  themselves  of  any  occasion  which  should  offer  to  join  any  powaM 
invader  or  insurgent.  These  evils,  however,  were  predicted  by  most  of  the  witnesses,  only 
in  case  the  immi^tion  should  consist  of  the  poorer  and  less  educated  classes.  The  settle- 
ment which  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  not  been  drawn  from  those  classes ;  the  case  sup- 
posed  has  therefore  not  occurred. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe  here,  notwithstanding,  that  the  violation  of  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives  does  not  form  one  of  die  charges  brought  against  the  planters  by  any 
of  the  magistrates,  except  by  Mr.  Barwell,  in  the  smgle  paragraph  cited  a  few  pages  back; 
that  no  traces  of  any  such  offences  appear  in  the  summary  of  criminal  cases  which  has 
been  returned  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1829,  one  or  two  of  the  cases  being  all  which 
appear  to  involve  any  such  offence ;  that  the  people  are  nowhere  said  to  have  been  rendered 
discontented  with  British  rule  by  their  conduct,  nor  does  the  British  character  appear  to 
have  been  lowered  by  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  in  any  way  calculated  to  weaken  the 
hold  which  England  has  on  India ;  at  least,  nothing  of  tnis  nature  is  anywhere  alleged 
against  them  in  the  papers  which  have  been  submitted. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  indigo  planters,  for  the  purpose,  of  discovering 
how  far  it  is  more  injurious  and  oppressive  to  the  natives  of  India  than  that  of  the  zemindars 
would  otherwise  have  been,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
an  opinion  that  it  is  much  if  any  degree  worse,  and  consequently  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  make  any  deduction  on  that  score  from  the  advantages  undoubtedly  conferred 
by  the  large  capital  which  th^  employ,  and  by  their  superior  knowledge  and  morality;  it 
remains  to  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  advantages  which  the  various  classes  have 
derived  from  these  sources. 


Effect  which  the  Cultivation  of  Indigo  hy  European  Capital  hm  had  on  the  ckus  of  Ryot$^ 
This  class  includes  the  whole  country  population  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number  of  persons,  yAio  come  under  the  class  of  zemindars.  The  ryots  are  of  two 
kinds :  those  who  possess  a  customary  title  to  hold  the  lands  which  liiey  occupy,  so  long  as 
they  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent ;  and  those  who  have  no  other  title  to  their  land  than  that 
which  they  derive  from  the  zemindar  whose  tenants  they  are,  either  on  short  leases  or 
at  will. 

When  land  is  held  by  tenants  of  the  former  class,  Khood*khasht  ryots  as  they  are  termed, 

they  are  of  course  the  parties  that  benefit  by  any  increase  in  valued  the  land  itself  or  erf 
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V. 


the  produce  which  it  bears.    They  are  not,  however,  like  the  large  landholder  under  similar 

circumstances,  necessarily  benefited  by  any  increased  value  which  their  land  acquires.    If 

—  they  sell  or  let  the  land,  they  obtain  a  higher  price  or  more  rent  for  it;  if  they  grow  a 

Settlement  of       gmplus,  more  manufactures  may  be  obtain^  in  exchange  for  that  surplus ;  but  on  so  muck 

Europeans  m  India,  ^f^^^j^  property  as  they  retain  to  produce  their  own  sustenance,  or  to  grow  agricultural 

produce  of  one  sort  to  exchange  for  that  of  another  which  is  required  few  tl^irown  consump* 

tion,  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the  increased  value  of  land  or  of  its  produce. 

As  the  portions  of  land  held  by  the  ryots  are  very  small,  those  even  of  the  Khood-khasbt 
class  obtam  but  a  small  share  of  advantage  fix>m  any  rise  of  the  value  of  land,  or  of  agri- 
cultural produce ;  except  where,  within  the  bounds  of  their  village,  there  are  portions  of 
land  unfit  for  the  growth  of  ordinary  crops,  but  suited  to  indigo,  or  which,  having  remained 
from  some  other  cause  in  an  uncultivated  state,  come  into  demand  in  consequ^ice  of 
the  rise. 

Those  of  the  ryots  who  are  not  included  in  the  class  just  described,  and  who  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  derive  no  benefit  from  the  increased  value  of  land :  if  land 
becomes  more  valuame,  the  zemindar  of  course  au^ents  the  rent  The  condition  of  die 
ryot  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  wages  of  labour  wmch  he  receives,  either  under  that  name» 
or  in  the  price  of  the  indigo  or  other  articles  that  he  produces  for  sale. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  report,  that  the  quantity  of 
capital  annually  expended  by  the  indigo  planters  is  estimated  by  themselves  at  m>m 
1,200,000  /.  or  1,600,000  L  to  2,000,000  L  sterling ;  and  that  the  wages  of  labour  in  India 
fippear  to  be  fix)m  five  to  eight  shillmgs  per  month. 

No  materials  have  been  found  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  which  the  persons 
paid  at  this  rate  of  wages  bear  to  the  whole  number  employed,  or  of  that  which  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  former  class  bears  to  that  paid  to  the  latter. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  number  of  persons  maintained  by  this  outlay,  either  as 
labourers  themselves!  or  as  the  families  of  labourers,  is  very  great.  It  has  still,  however,  to 
be  considered,  in  which  of  the  two  ways  possible  the  additional  demand  for  labour  has  been 
supplied,  whether  by  a  corresponding  mcrease  of  the  population  growing  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  trade,  or  by  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  tne  labourers.  Is  a  number  greater^ 
by  the  amount  of  the  new  demand,  maintained  in  the  same  condition,  or  the  same  number,  or 
one  which,  though  increased,  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  ratio  with  employmoit,  in  a  bett^ 
oondition?  Few  of  the  magistrates,  or  other  Indian  authorities,  have  expressed  any  distinct 
opinion  on  this  point.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  sentiment  oetween  those  who 
have.  That  the  principal  effect  has  been  to  maintain  an  increased  population,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  The  only  question  is,  not  whether  the  whole  of  the  demand  created  by 
the  indigo  trade  has  gone  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  whether  any  part  of  it 
has ;  whether  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  at  all  miproved  in  consequence : 

Evidence  before  Rammohun  Roy,  an  authority  of  great  weight  in  such  matters,  considers  the  condition  of 

Committee  of  1831.  the  ryots  has  not  been  improving  in  any  de^ee  within  his  recollection ;  to  which  he  adds, 
■"  • "        '  '  that  IS  of  so  melancholy  a  description,  "  that  it  always  gives  him  the  greatest  pain  to  allude 

to  it." 

This  opinion  would,  however,  seem  to  relate  to  the  mass  of  ryots,  and  to  exclude  some 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  for  in  the  speech 
already  quoted,  Ranmiohun  Roy  stated,  "  I  have  travelled  through  several .  districts  of 
Bengal  and  Behar,  and  I  found  tne  natives  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigo  planta* 
tions  evidently  better  clothed  and  better  conditioned  than  those  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  such  stations/' 
^  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  himself  possessed  of,  or  connected  with  several  indigo  &ctorie^ 

expressed  on  the  same  occasion  a  similar  opinion.  He  stated  that  in  the  indigo  districts 
he  found  the  "  ryots  materially  improved  m  their  condition,  and  possessing  many  more 
comforts  than  the  generahty  of  his  countrymen,  where  indigo  cultivation  and  manufacture  is 
not  carried  onl" 

Vol.  i.  p.  93,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  magistrate  of  Benares,  says,  however,  "  It  is  argued  that  the  ryots,  in 

those  districts  where  indigo  is  cultivated,  are  most  substantial.  Speaking  of  those  divisions 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  anything  that  could 
at  all  lead  me  to  suppose  such  the  case ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  assert,  the 
ryots  are  far  better  off  in  the  zemindaries  wherein  the  proprietors  will  not  hear  of  indigo 
being  grown,  and  resist  every  application  for  pottahs  from  mctories.  The  rajah  of  Benares 
openly  declares,  that  until  the  introduction  of  indigo  there  never  was  dissension  in  his  jag- 
heers,  (the  finest  cultivated  tracts  in  this  neighbourhood) ;  that  all  the  late  disputes  haul 
their  origin  in  indigo  transactions,  to  which  he  never  willingly  consented,  but  from  which  he 
has  seriously  lost,  and  must  permanently  suffer." 

This  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  rather  the  result  of  inference  than  of  observation ;  and 
the  inference,  at  least  if  intcfnded  to  apply  to  more  than  some  few  districts,  is  obviously 
founded  on  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  facts.  The  paragraph  quoted  is  followed  by  this  i—r 
''  More  land  is  not  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  introduction  of  indigo ;  it  is  not  grown  on 
ground  that  would  otherwise  be  fallow,  or  on  which  other  produce  could  not  be  advaos- 
tageously  raised ;  neither  is  the  rent  paid  by  planters  higher  than  what  could  be  obtained 
from  other  persons.  If  then  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  is  not  increased  by  the  culture 
of  indigo,  or  a  higher  rent  is  not  paid  for  the  lands  on  its  account,  how  then  is  the  ryot  to 
be  benefited?  He  must  obtain  enough  from  the  planters  to  cover  all  expenses,  and  leave 
himself  a  profit  to  maintain  him  through  the  year;  and  if  he  only  gain  this;  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  derived  from  indigo  or  anything  else/' 
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'  Hie  coouaksicNier  of  Fuiruckabad  takes  a  view  oi  this  qoestkm  still  more  unfayouraUe  ^ 

h>  the  opmioQ  that  the  condition  of  the  xyots  has  been  improved.  He  says,  ''  I  fear  that  VoL  ii.  p.  225. 
iheie  is  not  a  village  mortgaged  in  these  parts  to  indigo  factories,  or  th^  native  agentsj, 
which,  in  the  ruined  state  of  the  houses,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  their  discontent,  despair^ 
and  more  particularly  |oss  of  th^  native  manner,  do  not  offer  proof  of  the  injury  done  by 
the  indigo  &ctories  to  the  interior  of  the  country."  It  must,,  however,  be  observed  that  Irit 
the  time  to  which  this  opinion  relates  the  planters  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  in  great 
distress  and  failing. 

The  only  other  opinion  which  has  been  n^t  with  on  this  side  of  the  question,  is  that  of  the 
ma^strate  of  Mymensing  (Mr.  Cheap),  who  attributes  to  the  "immense"  capital  invested  in  Vol.  v.  p.  59. 
mdigo,  the  "employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  hands;"  but  adds,  "that  greater  com- 
toriM  and  convemences  have  been  dispensed  to  the  ryots  and  lower  orders,  fipcxn  the  intro- 
duction of  this  now  most  valuable  staple  of  the  country,  admits  of  doubt,  or  at  any  rate  10 
ftyn^n^A  to  districts  whidi  I  have  never  visited." 

On  the  other  side  of  this  question  may  be  ranged  the  opinions  of  a  larger  number,  though 
0t31  but  a  small  proportion,  of  the  magistrates  and  commissioners.  Several  of  the  (^mnons 
are,  however,  expressed  so  generally,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  those  by  whom  they 
were  given  consxlered  the  ^nefit  cuenrived  to  be  employment  for  a  greater  number  only,  or  an 
increase  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  each. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  "district  and  Mr.  Lind,  Mag.  of 
native  inhabitants."    The  introduction  of  so  large  a  capital,  "is  of  considerable  advantage  Futtehpore,  ii.  «8i. 
both  to  the  people  and  to  the  Government."     "The  great  body  of  the  ryots  have  already  ii-  389*  33i>359* 
benefited  by  the  diffusion  of  capital,  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  enhancement  of  Mr.  Morris,  Mag* 
rents."     Even  with  respect  to  those  opinions  which  do  distinctly  assert  an  improvement  of  of  Behar,  ii.  433* 
condition,  it  is  in  some  cases  doubtful   whether  the  opinion  is  founded  on  inference  or 
observation. 

Several  of  the  mkgistrates  se^n  to  feel  that  the  increase  of  comfort  among  the  working 
classes  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  any  lai^  increase  of  capital,  and  to  estimate  the  benefit 
done  to  the  labouring  cjass  oy  the  evil  which  they  would  suffer  if  European  capital  were 
now  suddenly  removed. 

^The  comforts  of  all  classea  have  been  increased  from  the  large  capital  circulated,"  is  Vol.  iii.  p.  i8o. 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Cardew,  magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  tl»  efiect  is  here  deduced  from  observation  or  inference.    The  opinions  which  at  the 
same  time  assert  that  the  comforts  of  tl^  working  classes  are  augmented,  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  die  gromid  of  the  aasertJODi  is  observatitMi,  are  few. 

The  COTomissioner  of  Moradabad  (Mr.  Boldero)  says,  "  So  fer  as  my  experience  goes,  and  Vol.  ii.  243. 
it  is  founded  on  a  residence  of  six  years  in  a  district  filled  with  indigo  planters,  I  have  found 
the  lower  classes  of  the  natives  better  clothed,  richer,  and  more  industrious,  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fectories  than  those  at  a  distance  from  them." 

^  Mr.  Mills,  magistrate  of  Pubnah,  says,  "  Although  many  planters  are  undoubiedly  oppres*  Vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
sive,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  condition  of  the  ryots  has  oeen 
greatly  improved  since  their  introduction  in  the  mofussil." 

Evidence  to  the  same  effisct  vras  ^ven  before  the  C<Hnmittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
sat  on  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1890. 

Mr.  Hyris,  who  had  been  an  indigo  planter  in  India,  stated  that  "their  (the  ryots^  Minutes  Lords' 
better  condition  in  the  districts  where  indigo  was  chiefly  cultivated,  enabled  them  to  keep  a  ^^P*  *^^»  P"  303- 
greater  number  of  bullocks  for  their  plou^,  and  the  ground  was  better  cultivated  as  toey 
unproved  in  means." 

The  following  question  was  put  to,  and  answer  returned  by  Mr.  Davidson,  who  had  also  Minutes  of  Evi- 
been  a  planter  in  India :  dence,  357. 

"  Is  the  situation  of  the  ryots,  who  cultivate  indigo  for  the  indi^  planters,  superior  to  that 
of  other  ryots  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  f " 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  very  material  difference.  I  think,  in  the  comparison 
between  those  who  do  cultivate  ana  those  who  do  not,  that  those  who  do  cultivate  indigo 
are  rather  best  off." 

The  planters  allege,  in  the  pamphlets  and  letters  which  have  been  published  by  them  in 
this  country,  that  wages  have  mreatly  increased,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  ryots  has  been 
most  materially  improved.  Tney  state  many  instances  of  the  rise  of  wj^es,  that  is,  of 
money  wages ;  but  say  nothing  of  the  rise  which  must  at  the  same  time  have  taken  place  in 
agriculture  produce. 

In  one  instance,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  "  Old  individuals  often  speak  of  rice  selling 
formerly  at  from  3«.  to  As.  per  quarter;  now  it  sells  at  from  10 «.  to  148.  per  quarter."  But 
as  notmnj^  is  said  of  the  nse  which  has  during  the  same  time  takenplace  in  money  wages» 
the  rise  of  price  in  this  case,  like  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  others,  affords  no  foundation  for 
any  conclusion  respecting  the  condition  of  the  ryots.  They  also  assert  that  much  of  the 
labour  of  cultivating  indigo,  the  ploughing  and  the  weeding,  is  performed,  at  least  in  some 
districts,  at  seasons  when  the  women  and  children,  ploughs  and  DuUocks,  would  otherwise 
have  no  occupation. 

The  conclusion  which  seems  to  result  firom  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  of 
the  various  probabilities  of  the  question,  is,  that  the  labouring  population  of  India  is  in  a 
state  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness;  that  their  condition  as  a  body  has  been  but  little, 
if  at  all  ameliorated ;  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  extremely  low  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  that  those  employed  by  the  indigo  factories  have  more  constant  employment  at  those 
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wages,  and  receive  their  pay  more  regularly  than  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  factory  also  affords  permanent  employment  to  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  occupce- 
tions  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  a  common  labourer,  who  naturally  increase  the  apparent 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  district. 

But  this,  it  is  feared,  is  the  whole  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class  by  llie  employment  of  European  capital. 


Effect  which  the  Settling  of  Europeans  in  India  ha^  produced  on  the  Interests  of  the 

Zemindars. 

The  capital  of  the  planters  creates  a  demand,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  land  required  to 
grow  their  indigo. 

The  returns  made  by  the  ma^strates  from  information  furnished  to  them  by  the  occupiers 
of  each  factory,  give  1,844,715  oegahs,  as  the  quantity  of  land  thus  employed. 

Besides  the  land  required  to  bear  indigo,  the  capital  of  the  planters  creates  a  demand  for 
the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  food  and  other  requisites  for  the  supply  of  those  employed 
by  it,  whether  directly  or  mdirectly,  which  includes  not  only  the  cultivators  of  indigo  and  the 
labourers  in  the  fectories,  but  the  persons  engaged  in  supplying  their  wants. 

To  the  capital  of  the  planter  the  landholder  is  also  indebted  for  the  contributions  which 
accumulation  from  so  large  a  source  must  have  made  to  the  general  progress  of  the  country 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  conseauently  to  the  demand  for  land. 

The  demana  for  land  thus  createa  by  the  culture  of  indigo  hias  brought  into  cultivation 
lai^e  quantities  which  were  either  covered  with  jungle,  or  unfit,  from  their  quality,  for  the 
growth  of  the  crops  ordinarily  grown  in  India. 

Vol.  ill.  211,  220.        The  magistrate  of  Dacca  states,  "  indigo,  moreover,  is  chiefly  grown  on  churr  lands,  within 
'^•43>67>Mr.Cheap,  the  limit  of  annual  inundation,  and  which  will  frequently  yield  no  other  produce." 

A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal  says,  "  99  out  of  100  factories  are  built  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  tracts  of  particuldr  kinds  of  land,  which,  from  the  nature  rf 
their  soils  and  liability  to  sudden  inundations,  or  the  waters  passing  in  too  strong  a  current 
over  them,  and  other  causes,  have  from  time  immemorial  never  been  cultivated  for  *  rice,' 
the  ostensible  primum  mobile  of  all  commotion  in  Bengal.  These  tracts  are  either 
those  in  which  the  soil  is  too  clayey  for  the  imperfect  husbandry  of  the  Bengalese,  and 
Vhich  would  require  a  northern  frost  to  dissolve  and  pulverize,  or  else  they  are  manis,  or 
dans,  or  churs,  which  the  inundation  assails  and  runs  over  in  so  abrupt  and  violent  a  maimer 
that  no  rice-crop  can  stand  against  it.  Again,  there  are  tracts  where  the  inundation  is  too 
slight  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  aumeen  rice,  and  at  the  same  time  too  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  ouze  dan ;  the  first  of  these  cropft  requiring  a  fiiable  soil  and  still  inunda- 
tion, and  the  latter  the  same  kind  of  mould  and  no  mundation.  To  these  may  be  added 
extensive  tracts  of  sandy  soil  too  poor  for  rice,  but  which  occasionally  afford  a  crop  of 
indigo.  Of  these  descriptions  of  lands  totally  unfit  for  rice,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
lands  occupied  by  planters  consist." 

This  statement  is  probably,  however,  considerably  exaggerated,  unless  indeed  the. term 
^^  occupied  by  planters"  includes  that  land  only  which  is  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
home  cultivation. 


Magistrate  of  My- 

mensing. 

April  1831,  p.  144. 


Vol.  iii.  180. 


Mag.  Dacca  City, 
fii.  191. 


The  magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore  says,  ''that  the  immense  tracts  of  jungle  that  over- 
spread the  district  before  the  cultivation  of  indigo  vras  introduced,  have  totally  disap- 
peared." 

Other  magistrates  speak  of  similar  results  in  the  districts  with  which  they  are  respectively 
acquainted. 

And  many  allege,  as  proofs  of  the  advantages  which  intiigo  planting  has  rendered  to  the 
country,  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  the  increase  of  rent.  None  of  them,  however,  make 
any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  increase.  The  planters  give  statements  of  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  land  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  found  on  these  state- 
ments, conclusions  which  they  are  insufficient  to  support. 

The  rent  usually  spoken  of  in  them  is  the  rent  of  the  species  of  land  cultivated  with 
indigo ;  and  where  this  is  of  a  quality  wholly  or  nearly  imfit  for  the  growth  of  other  produce, 
the  rise  in  its  value  affords  no  criterion  of  the  effect  on  rents  in  general. 

Far  too  httle  importance  also  is  attached,  in 'the  statements  of  those  who  favour  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo,  to  the  causes  which  have  co-operated  with  it,  in  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  augmentation  of  rents. 

The  circumstances  of  a  country  must  be  bad  in  the  extreme,  to  prevent  altogether  its 
population  from  increasing  and  extending  cultivation  over  land  previously  waste.  Under 
the  comparatively  mild  and  secure  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  country  could  not 
have  failed  to  make  much  progress  in  these  respects,  without  any  assistance  from  British 
capital.  But  in  addition  to  tne  causes  which  operate  permanently,  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fixed  settlement  of  the  land-tax  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  1793,  which  made  an  addition  of  80  or  100  per  cent,  to  the  motive  for  cultivating 
land  then  waste ;  for,  previously  to  that  time,  land  in  cultivation  was  assessed  to  the  revenue 
at  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  gross  produce.  The  cultivator  of  new  land  would  therefore 
have  paid  half,  or  nearly  half  his  crops  to  the  Government.  But  after  the  tax  payable  by 
each  estate  was  fixed,  the  whole  produce  of  any  land  newly  brought  into  cultivation  formed 
the  reward  of  its  reclaimers. 

So 
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So  powerftd  an  addition  to  all  the  motLves  which  preyiously  existed,  must  have  had  great  tt  ^ 

effect  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  waste  land;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  tnat  a     •         '^* 
large  proportion  of  the  progress  which  the  country  has  made,  is  justly  attributable  to  this  .     .  ^     .        - 
cause.    The  zemindars  in  general  seem  fully  aware  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  hatve  SIjLtJ^I^^  k  India 
derived  from  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India.  ,       .  P^ 

The  opinions  of  Dwarkanauth  iWore  and  Rammohun  Roy,  already  quoted,  evince  the 
convictions  of  the  richer  natives.  Mr.  Boldero,  commissioner  of  Moradabad,  says,  "  that  V#L  il.  943. 
the  country  at  large  derives  great  benefit  from  the  residency  of  respectable  Europeans  in  the 
interior,  is  proved  beyond  doubt,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  lar^e  zemindars  apply  to 
the  planters  to  build  factories  on  their  estates ;  to  induce  them  to  do  wmch,  I  know  instances 
of  their  offering  to  supply  plants,  for  which  they  were  not  to  be  paid  until  the  indigo  was 
made  and  sold*"  Eveiy  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  necessarily  augments  the  facility  with 
which  a  fixed  land-tax  like  that  of  India  is  levied.  The  operations  of  the  planter  seem  also 
to  fiiciUtate  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  by  supplying  the  ryot  with  means  of  paying  his 
rent,  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  for  indigo. 

The  introduction  into  a  comparatively  uncivilized  country,  of  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  one  much  farther  aavanced,  is  calculated,  undoubtedly,  to  improve  the  morals 
and  augment  the  knowledge  of  the  former.  But  the  whole  number  of  Europeans  dwelling 
in  the  mterior  of  India  is  so  perfectly  ins^nificant  when  compared  with  the  native  popula- 
tion, that  but  little  effect  in  this  way  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  them. 

"  Of  any  great  improvement  in  cultivation,  in  manufactures,  in  arts  and  sciences,  being  Vol.  !!•  any. 
imputable  to  the  inmgo  planter,   I  am  not  apprised,"  is  the  remark  on  this  subject  <^ 
Mr.  Monckton,  commissioner  of  Furruckabad. 

Mr.  Cheap^  magistrate  of  Mymensing,  says,  "  Generally  speaking,  with  the  exception  of  Vol,  ▼.  57. 
a  few  ill-finished  mctories,  so  far  as  external  appearances  go  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  the 
useful  or  ornamental  to  be  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  country  principally  occupied  by  indigo 
planters,  and  no  improvement  in  the  means  and  implements  required  for  agriculture." 

Their  example  may  have  had  some  effect  in  introducing  better  faith  into  the  transactions  • 
of  business,  and  more  humanity  into  the  treatment  of  the  poor;  they  may  in  some  cases  have 
checked,  to  a  small  extent,  the  corruption  of  the  native  officers  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  law  is  entrusted,  and  imparted  mformation  to  the  few  individuals  with  whom  they  come  Mr.  Walters,  Mag. 
into  immediate  and  frequent  contact ;  but  the  only  ait  which  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  Dacca, 
of  spreading  extensively  is,  the  improved  mode  of  manufacturing  indigo,  which  nas  been  M*  «13» 
adopted  by  many  of  the  talookdars  and  zemindars.  M^.  Pubnah. 

The  Europeans  residing  in  the  towns  have  indeed  introduced  among,  and  taught,. the  ^tw^f ^hole Hwae 
natives  many  trades  and  manufactures.  tsis ;  Sir  J.  MaIcoIid,' 

59,70;  Kvd,79;  Sir T. Monro, 89, IJS.lfT;  Vanderhcdeir,«l;UDd« 
Mjr,  106;  Farlie,  115;  Malet,  247 ;  Cuckbom,  281 ;  Sydenbam,  332. 


III.  Probable  Consequences  of  bemoving  ob  belaxing  existing 

Restbictions. 

1.  Restrictions  on  holding  Land. 

Much  of  the  crime  and  disorder  that  disturb  the  districts  in  which  iadigo  is  chiefly  culti- 
vated, are  attributed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to  the  restrictions  on  holding  lana  which 
are  imposed  on  Europeans. 

These  restrictions  operate  to  the  production  of  disturbance  in  several  wavs.  They  compel 
the  planter  to  connive  at  the  misconduct  of  the  servants  in  whose  names  nis  land  is  holden, 
towards  the  ryots  and  other  natives,  and  free  him  from  a  degree  of  responsibility,  both  moral 
and  legal,  for  the  acts  of  those  employed  on  the  land,  which  would  otherwise  oblige  him  to 
exercise  a  much  more  careful  surveillance  over  their  proceedings. 

These  restrictions  also  afford  a  large  premium  on  cultivation  by  means  of  that  system  of 
advances,  to  which  the  magistrates  concur  in  attributing  the  great  mass  of  the  disputes  and 
affirays  which  now  occur. 

**  The  most  advantageous  change  for  both  parties  (says  the  Bengal  Resolution)  that  Vol.  iv.  465. 
could  be  introduced  in  indigo  transactions,  would  doubtless  be  the  abohtion  of  the  system  of 
advances." 

The  evils  which  arise  out  of  this  system,  both  to  the  parties  concerned  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  country,  greatly  exceed  those  produced  by  the  system  of  home  cultivation,  even  under 
all  the  disadvantages  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  existing  restrictions. 

**  From  all  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  (savs  the  Governor-general, 
in  his  Minute  of  8th  December  1829)  on  the  subject,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  many, 
if  not  all  of  the  evils  complained  of,  as  incident  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  have  their 
origin  in  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  possessed  by  the  planters ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
foimd  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  enabled  to  hold  lands  (though  under  the 
disadvantage  of  doing  so  in  fictitious  names),  the  disadvantages  to  which  the  Honourable 
Court  have  adverted  have  been  of  rare  occurrence."  , 

The  magistrate  of  Dacca  (Mr.  Walters)  says,  speaking  of  the  system  of  home  cultivation, 
"  This  is  by  far  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  cultivation;  and  provided  the  farms  are  fairly  y^^j^  iii.  191, 
obtained  from  the  rightful  owners,  and  the  boundaries  well  deiined,  seldom  lead*^  to  any 
complaint  or  breach  of  the  peace.     It  is  under  '  neezehas'  (home  cultivation)  alone  that 
jungle  and  waste  lands  to  a  great  extent  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  of  indigo.'' 

Mr.  Cheap,  the  ma^strate  of  Mymensing,  speaking  of  the  same  system,  says,  "  Wher-  Vol.  v.  57. 
ever  it  (that  is,  the  cultivation  of  indigo)  is  conducted  on  the  mode  last  mentioned,  there  are 
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y  hmtt  disputes  and  complainta;  and  the  odI]^  dnmbiu^k  to  the  latter  being  extended  and 

*  more  generally  adopted  is^  the  heavy  outlay  incurred  at  first  '*  m  n*«^W*g  improTcmeoEts  cm 

*"  the  land. 

VoL  ii«  3^  ^^  In  this  district/'  says  the  madstrate  of  Tirhoot  (Mr.  Campbell),  speakine  of  t^ 

evasion  by  the  planters  of  the  Regulations  prohibiting  than  from  holding  land,  '^ej  noir 

do  so  generallVy  and  the  practice  is  certainly  attended  with  ^reat  advanti^e/' 

It  is  probable  that  the  superior  tranquillity  of  Tirhoot  is  pardy  accounted  ix  hf  tfaa 
greater  prevalence  of  home  cultivation. 

^h^^lr^  ^^^'      '^^  merchants  of  Calcutta  estimate  "the  losses  resulting  from  the  insecurity  of  lands 

ciMts  of  Calcutta    j^^y  ^  ^^^  names  of  natives,  from  the  failure  of  ryots  who  Save  received  advances  to  per- 

Asia^c*^a^^    J  1    ^"^  *^®"*  contracts,  and  from  the  litigation  and  amrays  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  in,  by 

1820  p.  86^*'    "  ^  ^^  relation  in  which  the  existing  Regulations  compel  them  to  stand  to  such  persons,  at  not 

'         '  less  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  totd  outlay."    Yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  indi^  grown  is 

cultivated  on  land  held  under  these  disadvantages.      Hie  same  authority  estimates  the 

proportion  so  cultivated  at  one-third. 

if  these  calculations  approach  the  truth,  it  is-  obvious  that  the  removal  of  the  restmtions 
would  be  followed  by  a  substitution,  almost  universal,  of  the  system  of  home  cuhivQticm  Ibr 
that  of  advances. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  state,  in  their  Revenue  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
1st  January  1830 : 

*^  It  appears  to  us  that  nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  than  tiie  gradual  rdinquishment 
of  the  system  of  advances,  under  which  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  cultivators  are  the 
owliers  of  any  of  the  produce  raised  by  them ;  a  system  which  cannot  but  lead  to  improvi- 
dence, carelessness  and  expense.  Now  this  end  will,  we  think,  be  greatly  prc»noted  by  die 
more  extensive  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  and  their  descendants.'' 

Vol.  iii.  233*336.  '^  Another  evil  of  a  general  nature  (says  the  magistrate  of  Dacca,  Mr.  Walters)  is,  that 
from  the  pres^it  system  of  holding  lands  m  the  name  of  their  servants,  the  planters  are  sub- 
ject to  no  tangible  responsibility.  They  may  direct  brieands  to  be  entertained ;  they  mttjr 
plan  and  order  attacks  to  be  made ;  but,  if  not  personaUy  present  as  principals,  it  is  difficott 
to  convict  them  of  being  accessaries.  Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  mere  wanii^ 
a  European  planter  against  being  accessary  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  on  the  information  3 
a  police  officer  that  armed  men  on  his  part  were  collected,  has  called  forth  a  threat  of  prose- 
cution in  the  Supreme  Court;  so  that  magistrates  are  really  afiuid  to  act  against  Britiab 
subjects,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds. 

''  Again,  false  complaints  are  made,  and  witnesses  suborned.  The  planter's  name  does 
not  wpear,  though  me  case  is  brought  forward  bv  his  servants  and  at  his  expense;  he 
himseli  most  proMbly  knows  nothing  as  to  its  trutn  or  fidsehood.  Were  all  cases  relating 
to  indigo  concerns  carried  on  in  the  planter's  own  name,  he  would  be  personally  re^x>nsible^ 
and  would  be  cautious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  matter  before  he  brought  it  forward  in 
court.     In  this  event,  one-4ialf  of  the  present  indigo  Utigation  would  be  put  a  stop  to." 

Other  magistrates  express  similar  opmions. 

Vol.  ii.  307.  *'  By  the  present  system,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  mamstrate  of  Nui^pore,  "the  indigo  planter 

carries  on  his  transactions  in  the  name  of  the  head  native  of  his  fictory,  and  thus  avoids  the 
responsibihty  which  would  directly  attach  to  him,  should  he  engage  lands  without  having 
made  the  necessary  inquiry  respecting  the  right  of  the  person  who  oSers  to  let  them* 
I  think  this  is  liable  to  much  objection. 

Vol.  if.  361.  «  The  only  inconvenience  which  I  have  experienced,*'  says  Mr.  Bird,  commissioner  of 

€>oruckpore,  ^connected  with  the  indi^  planters,  has  been,  that,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
land,  one  cannot  have  recourse  to  principals.*' 
,  The  evils  complained  of  by  Mr.  Walters,  in  the  preceding  extract,  do  not  appear  to  be  al 

referable  to  the  restrictions  on  holding  land,  but  many  01  them  to  the  planters  not  beng 
made  respcmsible  to  a  sufficient  extent  lor  the  acts  of  their  servants  in  general. 

The  removal  of  the  prohibition  to  hold  land  would  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  ftunisk 
a  complete  remedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  paragraph  in  question,  though  it 
doubtless  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  them. 

Consequently  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  among  them  Mr.  Walters,  propose  to  raMinp 
the  planters  responsible  for  the  appearance,  and  in  some  cases  liable  for  the  miscooduct  of 
their  servants.  With  a  view  to  render  that  liability  more  efficient,  they  farther  propose^  that 
the  planters  should  furnish  the  courts  with  Usts  of  the  natives  employed  in  any  sitoatioa 
which  exposes  them  to  be  involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  fietctory. 

Besides  the  advantages  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  calculated  to  result  ftoai 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  holding  land,  there  are  several  others  which,  though  pep- 
haps  not  of  less  importance,  are  so  obvious,  that  they  will  require  fewer  words  to  ezpuua 
them. 

If  Europeans  in  India  were  enabled  to  obtain  with  facility  land,  either  on  lon^  leases  ot 
as  proprietors,  they  would  be  able  to  repay  themselves  for  the  application  of  capital  to  thekr 
land,  m  the  execution  of  permanent  improvements.  Drains,  ana  canals  for  irrigation,  might 
Aen  be  constructed  by  tnem  with  advantage,  and  much  land  which  now  Ues  waste  cleared 
and  brought  into  cultivation. 

Letter  from  Bengal,  .   The  Government  of  Bengal  say,  "  There  are,  we  believe,  extensive  tracts,  now  of  little 

Jan.  1,  3830.  value,  which  might  probably  be  made  productive  by  irrigation,  or  by  the  adlniission  of  the 

.     .  •    water  of  the  Granges  and  other  streams,  when  loaded  with  alluvial  deposit;  and  in  Behar  and 

the  Western  Provinces,  it  is,  we  conceive,  certain  that  the  planters  would  be  disposed  tq 
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tnsuje  aad  extoid  irrigatioa  hy  a  eonndefmble  outlay  of  capita!,  if  rested  with  an  ^»d«u««  ** 

tenure^  vndor  a  long  hme,  ^  ^* 

Under  tiiese  tnrcnmstances,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  nrach  to  expect  a  •'general  improTe-  j^^.^  Ro«.Jadnof 
nent  of  the  agricuhnre  of  the  conntTy,  and  an  increase  of  all  the  Taiuable  products  of  its  scnl  Sadder  Dtwanaj 
cndcMmate."  Adawlut 

In  India,  irrigation  appears  fireqitientlT  to  confer  on  land,  which  without  it  wonld  yield  but  YoL  iv.  954. 
one  poor  crop,  and  that  imcertam,  the  capability  of  yielding  two  abundant  ones  with 
certainty. 

''  Tlie  coufcision  of  a  field,  dependent  for  its  produce  upon  the  felling  rains,  into  a  garden  Sketch  of  the 
or  riee-plot,  artificially  watered,  is  a  change  firom  uncertainty  to  certain^,  firom  one  poor  and  Ryotwar  Bystem, 
precarious  to. two  rich  and  sure  crops/'  p.  54* 

Hitherto  the  restrictions  under  whidi  the  settlers  have  laboured,  hare  compelled  them  to 
confine  thar  exertions  to  the  cuhiration  of  but  one  crop  of  indigo.  Most  of  the  productions 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  turned  their  attention  require  several  years  to  obtain 
maturity,  or  more  careful  cultivation  than  a  ryot  could  be  trusted  to  perform  on  contract. 
Were  the  restrictions  abolished,  European  skill  would  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
productifHis,  and  one  of  the  consequences  would,  in  all  probabilitY,  be  as  gr^t  an  improve- 
ment of  their  quality  as  that  of  indigo  has  acquired  under  the  hands  of  the  British  planter. 

Sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  silk,  are  productions  to  which  attention  has  already  been  attracted 
by  Ae  prospects  of  success  they  hold  out;  and  many  more  would  probably  soon  be  added 
to  the  hst,  if  motive  were  affimled  to  the  capitalist  for  seeking  them. 

A  considerable  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production  would  be  another  consequence  of 
temoving  or  rdaxing  the  restrictions.  We  should  obtain  the  ccnnmodity  at  a  lower  price^ 
and  strengthen  the  security  of  the  Bengal  producer  against  competition. 

On  this  last  topic,  the  Govermnent  of  Bengal  say : 

'^  In  a  commercial  view,  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  to  lose  this  great  staple ;  Letter  from  BeDgaL 
and  if  there  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  foreign  competition,  which  some  1  Jan.  1830. 
intelligent  gentlemen  nave  expressed,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  mortifying  and  dis- 
creditable to  the  administration  of  this  country,  than  to  discover,  probably  too  late  for  a 
femedy,  that  yielding  to  speculatiye  fears,  thejr  had  fostered  the  trade  of  our  rivals  by  vnth- 
holding  firom  our  countrymen  the  facilities  which  they  required  in  order  to  preserve  this  im- 
portant branch  of  national  commerce.  We  shall  most  deeply,  therefore,  lament  if  it  shall 
ajmear  to  your  H<XK)«raUe  Court  (contrary  to  our  hope  and  trust),  that  paramount  con- 
tukratioiis  require  you  to  deaj  to  the  British  settlers  tnose  privileges  in  regard  to  the  ooeu* 
pancy  of  land,  by  which  they  expect  pttmanently  and  unobjectionably  to  diminish  the 
•xpettsea  at  vduch  the  indigo  of  Bengal  and  its  dqiendent  provinces  is  now  produced.'' 

Mr.  Walters  (ma^strate  of  Dacca)  concludes  the  list  of  remedies  which  he  proposes,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  holding  land,  vnth  this  paragraph : 

"  Let  the  door  be  but  thrown  open  for  the  free  expanse  of  British  feelings  and  principles,  Vol.  iii.  255. 
as  well  as  of  British  capital,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  five  years  a  greater  improve- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  subjects  than  luisr  accrued  from 
thirty  years  of  trial  under  the  old  system,  gigantic  as  have  been  undoubtedly  the  strides  made 
in  extending  and  bringing  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  what  has  become  the  great  staple 
export  of  British  India. 

The  evil  which  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  to  counterbalance  these  advantages,  is  See  Baber's  Evid. 
the  danger  that'  Europeans  woudd  stnp  the  natiyes  of  their  land,  if  they  were  permitted  to  Com.  Lords>  1830^ 
become  proprietors  or  leasehdders.  p.  319. 

In  the  numerous  pap€»rs  which  haye  been  received  firom  India  during  several  years,  but  one 
fvpinion  has  been  met  vrith  to  oppose  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  homing  land,  viz. 
that  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  secretary  to  the  Gkyvemment  of  Bengal,  unless  indeed  a  state-  * 
ment  of  Mr.  Shakspear's,  that  he  ccmceived  that  Government  would  ccxisider  the  fiunlities  Vol,  iv.  419. 
then  afforded  to  Europeans  to  hold  lands,  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  aflopt  Mr.  Ross's  sugeesticm  for  removing  in  toto  the  prohibitory  lavrs  made  in  that 
respect,  can  be  considered  as  expressive  of  an  opinion  adverse  to  any  further  rdaxation. 

Mr.  Prinsep's  objections  are  couched  in  the  following  language :  ^'  The  unrestricted  autho-  Ibid.  372  to  380.^ 
rity  of  Europeans  to  hold  land,  without  being  subject  to  the  loSil  criminal  law,  ia  a  measure 
this  Government  can  scarcely  venture  upon  at  present.  There  are  many  well-informed 
peojie  who  do  not  consider  the  ri^ht  of  holding  land  to  be  at  all  connected  with  the  neces- 
sary local  control  of  European  residents ;  who  mink  the  latter  equally  indispensable,  whether 
the  Europeans  hold  land  or  not;  nay,  who  go  the  length  to  aigue  tnat  the  confiision  which 
calls  for  the  remedy  of  a  local  tribunal  is  greater,  because  of  the  shifts  and  expedients 
resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  to  their  holding  lands. 

^  I  am  not  erf"  this  opinion.  The  unqualified  removal  of  the  restrictions  of  Europeans 
holding  land  would  open  to  them  a  new  branch  of  speculation,  not  entered  upon  by  them 
hitherto,  because  of  their  legislative  exclusions,  viz.  land  jobbing,  or  other  zemindarry 
jobbing.  The  purchase  of  tenures  sold  by  the  courts  or  collector  for  arrears,  or  for  private 
debts,  with  a  view  to  profit  firom  enhancing  the  revalue  drawn  firom  the  ryots,  is,  and  most 
fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  nation,  has  been,  since  1703,  confined  to 
natives.  Had  the  old  femilies,  holding  rajugees  and  zemindaries,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  half  of  the  Government  jumma  for  Bengal,  were  sacrificed  to  the  inflexible  rigour 
of  the  Comwallis  system,  seen  their  estates,  one  after  the  other,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
English  adventurers ;  had  ihey  seen  these  people  viratching  about  the  collector's  cutcherry 
tor  a  bargain  purchase  at  each  public  sale,  their  feeling,  and  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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feojle,  towards  their  governors,  would  have  been  widely  diflFerent  frcMn  what  it  now  is.    It 
▼  •  cannot^  however,  be  necessary  to  enter  on  this  ground ;  svi&ce  it,  that  hitherto,  notwithsUBd- 

'  ing  that  natives  have  carried  speculation  i^  zemindarry  purchases  to  a  mischievons  extreme, 

SetUement  of  so  as  to  call  for  a  legislative  remedy  for  the  evils  which  .ensued,  there  has  he&a.  no  land 
Earopeansio  India*  jobbing  by  Europeans:  there  have  indeed  been  occasional  purchases,  and  more  frequent 
jauns  be  namee,  tnat  is,  in  the  name  of  the  native  dependants,, or  their  children ;  but  these 
have  all  been  subsidiary  to  other  speculations,  to  aid  the  extension  of  indigo  cultivation,  or  tp 
afford  faciUties  for  more  chimerical  projects,  which  have  been  attempts  everywhere  with 
various  success ;  and  the  farms  have  oeen  taken,  and  the  purchases  made,  with  an  anticioa- 
tion  of  loss  on  the  bargain  more  frequently  than  the  contrary.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  entered  upon  as  a  primary  object  of  speculation,  and  that  simply  because  it  was  fi>r- 
bidden,  and  because  no  capitalist  at  Calcutta  would  advance  the  funds  for  engaging  in  sxick 
a  line  of  adventure  so  long  as  it  was  so.  If  the  restrictions  were  at  once  to  be  removed 
wholly,  this  line  of  adventure  must  be  expected  to  be  superadded  to  those  other  inducements 
to  reside  and  seek  fortune  in  the  interior  wluch  now  exist ;  and  while  the  number  of  adven- 
turers would  be  augmented  beyond  measure,  their  relation  with  the  people  would  be  moce 
complex,  and  the  materials  of  collision  would  be  infinitely  multipUed,  while  the  single  re- 
straming  authority  at  present  possessed  by  Government,  in  its  power  of  removing  Europeans 
without  trial,  would  become  wholly  inefficient. 

"  With  what  face  could  the  Government  ask  to  reserve  to  itself  a  power  of  removing 
a  man  from  his  inherited  or  purchased  freehold  ?  And  how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  laws 
and  prejudices  of  England,  whence  confirmations  of  this  authority  will  have  very  shortly  to 
be  solicited,  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Government  the  means  of  separating  the  proprietor 
from  his  fee-simple,  and  the  tenant,  encouraged  by  the  law  to  embark  capital  freely  in  a  spe- 
culation for  increased  produce,  from  his  tenure,  at  the  moment  perhaps  when  it  begins ,  to 
yield  return?  What  has  been  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  bom  subjects  of  England ;  their 
legitimate  descendants,  bom  in  this  country,  with  the  rights  of  their  parents  in  respect  to 
law,  and  those  of  their  country  for  location,  will  be  much  more  embarrassing.  In  short, 
what  is  meant  to  be  urged  is  simply  this ;  that  wholly  to  remove  existing  restrictions  on  the 
residence  and  occupation  of  land  fay  Europeans,  before  we  have  a  local  law  strong  enough 
to  control  Europeans,  or  a  legislature  competent  to  make  such  a  law,  would  be  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end. 

Letter  from  Bengal,  Qn  these  objections  the  Bengieil  Government  remark:  "  Even  less  reasonable  do  we  coo- 
1  January  1830,  gj^j^j.  ^he  supposition  that  the  possession  of  lands  would  be  acquired  by  Europeans  in  a 
^^*  *^*  ^lanner  calculated  to  excite  disturbances.    Of  all  property  it  is  the  least  likely  to  be  wro^ 

fully  taken  from  its  owner,  excepting  through  the  operation  of  bad  laws,  or  laws  badly 
administered ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  Government,  of  its  magistrates,  and  of  the  community, 
would  be  specially  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  European  settlers,  they  are,  of  all  classes^ 
the  least  likely  to  be  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  which  must  cover  usurpations  resulting  bom 
such  a  course.  Public  sales  in  liquidation  ot  arrears  of  revenue  are  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
now  rare,  though  numerous  estates  are  advertised.  The  rules  under  which  they  are  con* 
ducted  are  such  as  afibrd  every  reasonable  security  against  abuse ;  and  any  abuse  practised 
by  or  in  favour  of  an  European  would  be  much  more  easily  detected  than  malpractices  to 
which  natives  alone  were  parties ;  since  of  the  latter,  generally  speaking,  our  European 
functionaries  can  know  little  but  the  name.  In  the  Westem  Provinces,  sales  for  arrears  are 
now  happily  almost  unknown ;  none  are  made  without  the  express  sanction  of  Government, 
and  the  errors  and  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  several 
classes  connected  with  the  land,  to  which  mainly  are  Jto  be  ascribed  the  extensive  alienation 
of  property  that  occurred  in  several  of  those  provinces,  are,  we  trust,  in  a  great  measure 
corrected.  It  does  not  consequently  appear  to  us  that  any  argument  against  encouraging 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  intenor,  by  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  folding  landed  pro- 
perty, can  be  drawn  from  the  unhappy  prevalence  of  sales  in  former  periods." 

In  a  Minute  which  accompaniea  the  letter  just  quoted,  the  Govemor-ffeneral  remarked, 
"  If  the  authorities  in  England  entertain  any  alarm  lest  Europeans  should  be  induced  itfany 
considerable  numbers  to  resort  to  India,  and  to  settle  in  the  interior  on  the  mere  speculation 
of  holding-  land  with  a  view  to  the  prpfits  of  rent,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  con- 
^  viction  that  such  alarm  is  wholly  ^oundless.  The  European  capitalist  can,  in  my  opinioo, 
only  find  his  advantage  in  India  in  the  production  of  articles  for  the  home  maxKet,  or  in 
effecting  some  great  improvement,  which  accomplished,  he  will  rarely  find  any  advantage  in 
retaining  land  merely  for  its  rent.  Such  indeed  is  the  value,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
natives  set  upon  land,  that  I  think  it  probable  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  buy  out  all 
Europeans  holding  tenures,  in  which  some  great  improvements  had  not  been  made,  or  which 
were  not  held  in  connexion  with  some  valuable  mercantile  concern/' 

Rev.Letter, Bengal,  In  another  place  it  is  stated,  "Already,  too,  landed  property  bears  a  high  value  in  the 
1  January  1830,  market;  instances  we  (the  Governor-general  in  Council)  understand  not  being  wanting  of 
P'  *4*  sales  to  natives  at  20  years'  purchase  of  the  net  rent'* 

The  correctness  of  this  opinion  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  skill  and  talent 
of  the  European  capitalist  enable  him  to  employ  his  capital  in  undertakings  which  yield 
a  much  greater  interest  for  his  money  than  he  can  derive  from  simply  holding  land. 

In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it  is  asserted  by  the  planters  that  Europeans  hold  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  land  in  Calcutta  and  the  few  other  parts  of  India  in  which  alone 
they  are  permitted  to  become  proprietors. 

If  as  much  profit  could  have  been  derived  firom  "jobbing"  in  land  as  from  indigo  planting, 
the  law  which  prohibits  Europeans  firom  holding  land  would  have  been  evaded  for  the  one 
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pttipoBe  €L9  it  has  for  the  other.    The  proportion  between  the  two  modes  of  employing  ^ 

capital  will  not  be  altered  by  the  removsu  of  the  restrktions;  or  if  at  all,  it  will  be  alterea  ^* 

in  favour  of  the  cnltivation  of  indigo, 


Although  Mr.  Bayley  (member  "of  the  CJowacil  of  Ben^)  signed  the  letter,  from  which  V^'^  •    i%- 

so  many  extracts  have  been  made,  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  holding,  land,     "'^P^*"'"*  °     • 
yet  he  considered  some  alteration  of  the  laws  and  judicial  institutions  of  the  country  requi- 
site before  any  considerable  relaxation  could  safely  take  place* 

**  But,  anxious  as  I  am,"  he  says,  '*that  much  greater  facilities  should  be  granted,  with  j^,.^  BayleysMi- 
the  object  of  encouraging  European  British  subjects  to  invest  their  capital  ismd  employ  th^ir  j^^^^  p,  3/ 
skill  in  improving  the  products  of  India,  I  still  feel  that,  under  the  present  state  01  our  laws 
ahd  judicial  institutions,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  extensive  landed  property  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  except  upon  conditions  corresponding  with  those  whicn  were 
retained  in  the  Resolutions  of  Government  of  February  last. 

''  Whenever  the  British  Legislature  shall  see  fit  to  declare  that  all  persons,  Europeans  or 
natives,  residing  in  the  interior  of  our  provinces  in  Indil^  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  regu* 
Ifltions,  and  to  the  same  local  tribunals,  civil  and  criminal ;  and  shall,  by  the  delegation  of  ^r.  Leycester, 
sufficient  powers  for  that  purpose,  enable  the  British  Government  in  India  to  modify  and  Ju<teeof  the  Court 
improve  our  judicial  institutions  to  the  extent  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  neces-  j>f  Nizamut  -^^^Y" 
sary ;  from  that  moment  the  unrestricted  admission  ot  European  British  subjects,  and  the  :"  '  ^'^wvourable 
free  permission  to  acquire  and  hold  landed  property  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  natives  of  Doww°of°holdine 
India,  may  be  c<»ceded  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  most  important  benefil;s  to  |^  ^3  f^^  genend 
fakdia  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain."  purposes,  iv.  237. 


Effects  which  toould  probably  result  from  removing  or  relaxing  the  existing  Restrictions  on 

Immigration  to  and  Residence  in  India. 

On  this  topic  a  great  change  of  opinion  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  *  VoLi.  s,3, 7,25»t4, 
Company's  Indian  seivants  since  the  question  was  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  ^»  ^^»  ^  ^^  ^5»  7^» 
House  in  1813.    All  the  witnesses  examined  on  that  occasion  entertained  great  apprehension  serf $89,^«9o',  ^4. 
of  danger,  should  immigration  to  India  be  freed  from  restriction*.  The  evils  which  they  feared  Vol!  it  9, 10,  m,  sr, 
were,  mat  many  of  the  English  colonists  who  would  then  settle  in  India  would  ill-use  and  ^*  ^»  '^^»  7fi»  ^*  88. 
oppress  the  natives ;  violate  their  social  and  religious  prejudices,  from  ignorance  or  con-  ^^***»^^***»*^''» 
tempt;  degrade  the  British  character  by  drunkenness,  misconduct,  or  the  frequent  punish-  --74. 75, 9i, i«, 289, 
ment  to  wmch  they  would  subject  themselves ;  and  tiius  render  the  natives  discontented,  294. 
weaken  their  respect  for  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and   either   drive  them  into  actual  ijif ^if^rs^jgi. 
insurrection,  or  predispose  them,  at  least,  to  avail  themselves  of  any' invasion,  or  other 
favourable  opportunity  of  castinjg  off  the  power  of  England.     Some  of  the  witnesses  appre-  38, 54, 76, 88, 91,  i£«. 
bended  also  that  settlers  might  join  the  armies  of  the  native  princes,  or  enter  into  intngues 
at  their  courts.     By  several  of  the  witnesses  belonging  to  the  mihtary  profession,  the  danger  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  *68, 69; 
to  be  apprehended  from  this  latter  source  was  not,  nowever,  esteemed  of  great  importance.  ^Z*!.'!^'  ^oa"^* 
Another  groimd  of  alarm  was  that  free  settlers,  whose  right  to  reside  in  the  country  should  g.  '243^40,  * 
not  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  East  India  Company,  would  despise  its  authority,  bring  .]vir.  Malet  343. 
its  power  into  discredit  with  the  natives,  and  thus  encoun^e  the  native  princes  to  rebel. 

These  apprehensions  were  founded,  in  general,  on  the  supposition  that  the  influx  of  Euro- 
peans would  be  lar^,  and  that  they  wo3d  continue  subject,  in  criminal  cases  of  an  aggra- 
vated character,  to  tne  courts  at  the  Presidency  exclusively. 

It  was  considered  by  several  of  the  witnesses  that  British  subjects  could  not  be  placed  in  94,  261,  362. 
all  respects  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts  without  great  inconveniences.     Some  276. 
feared  that  such  a  measure  would  degrade  the  European  character  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives. 

But  few  of  tiie  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1830  were  examined  on  this  point.  Those  who  were,  expressed  sentiments  favourable  to 
the  extended  settlement  in  India  oi  respectable  Europeans,  capitalists,  and  persons  possessed 
of  skill. 

From  the  immigration  of  individuals  of  these  descriptions,  the  witnesses  expected  creat 
advantages  to  the  country ;  but  most  of  them  entertained  strong  apprehensions  that  Euro- 
peans of  the  lower,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  middling  classes,  would  do  great  harm;  that  Mr. Robertson, Mi- 
they  would  be  ^apt  to  lose  all  that  is  good  in  the  European  character,  and  to  acquire  all  nutes  of  Evidence, 
that  is  bad  in  the  native  character  in  India."  p.  105. 

These  gentlemen  considered  that  any  very  extensive  influx  of  settlers  would  greatly 
endanger  the  Government  of  India,  and  be  productive  of  evils  of  considerable  magnitude  to 
the  native  population.     One  of  them  (Mr.  Elphinstone)  says  that  "  any  very  considerable 
community  of  Europeans  in  India  would  be  very  unruly,  and  very  difficult  to  manage  on 
the  part  of  a  Government  which  must  always  be  arbitrary  in  its  character.     If  there  were 
a  great  body  of  discontented  colonists,  such  as  at  the  Cape,  for  instance,  I  think  their 
clamours  would  probably  weaken  the  Government  very  much  with  the  natives.     Their  Hon.  M.  J.  Elphin- 
disagreements  with  the  natives  would  also  be  very  dangerous ;  and  I  think  there  would  be  8tone*s]Evidence-, 
a  great  increase  of  the  feeling,  which  there  is  now  only  among  the  lower  orders  of  Euro-  158* 
.  peans  in  India,  of  contempt  and  dislike  for  blacks.*' 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  however,  considers  '*  that  too  much  facility  cannot  be  given  to  the  169. 

settlen^ent  of  capitalists  in  India,  supposing  the  Government  to  retain  the  power  of  sending 
them  out  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  senaing  them  from  one  district  to  another,  in  case  of  their  ^^^^ 

being  guilty  of  any  oppression,  or  creatmg  any  great  disturbance.'' 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Chaplin,  thought  the  extension,  if  limited,  of  the  system  of  license, 
734.  db4  might 
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mi^  produce  advantage;  hxxt  tiiat  ^'  the  enti^  control  of  Government  nkast  alwcya  be 
pieserved*'  over  the  European  settkra,-  "  otherwise  they  will  bring  the  Govemmeot  into 
constant  collision  with  the  courts  of  judicature  at  the  Presidenciefi :  and  that  coUiaoa 
tends  not  only  to  degrade  the  Govemmenty  but  very  much  to  lowor  the  dignity  of  the  court 
itodf 

•  In  another  answer  to  a  qoestioii,  the  same  gentleman  uses  the  following  langua^ :  ^  If 
Europeans  were  allowed  unrestrictedly  to  settle  in  the  interior,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
lead  ultimately  to  the  stripping  the  natives  of  theit  lands,  depriving  them  of  tY&ry  office 
or  employment  however  snborounate,  and  ultimately  reduce  tnem  to  the  most  degraded 
state  of  a  conmiered  people." 

Several  of  me  withesses  pomt  out  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  European  sutlers  to 
the  local  criminal  courts,  especially  if  their  munbera  are  to  be  greatly  increased. 

The  only  judicial  authority  \dio  has  said  anything  on  this  subject,  m  the  returns  ik>  o&m 
quoted  in  this  report,  is  Mr.  Barwell,  commissioner  of  AUypore,  whose  remarks  have  been 
already  quoted. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  express  opinions  decidedly  fitvourable  to  the  encouragement 
of  European  settlers  in  India,  though,  as  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these  expressions 
was  a  discussion  on  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  question  turns  only,  viz.  the  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  holding  land,  it  remuns  somewhat  doubtful  wlitait  other  relaxations 
they  would  approve  of,  with  a  view  to  such  aKX>uragement. 

They  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  number  of  Europeans  who  will  settle  in  India, 
can  never  be  large,  which  at  once  removes  the  principal  source  of  danger.  On  this  point 
they  say,  "  Satisfied  as  we  are  that  £he  best  interests  of  England  and  India  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  free  admission  to  the  latter  of  European  industry  and  enterprise,  our  per- 
suasion is  scarcely  less  strong,  that  with  every  possible  encouragement,  the  settlement  of 
our  countrymen  m  this  country  will  be  far  short  of  the  number  which  is  to  be  desired, 
whether  r^ard  be  had  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  to  the  good  order  of 
the  country,  to  the  prompt,  cheap  and  equal  administration  of  good  law,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  morals,  or  to  the  strength  and  security  of  our 
power." 

In  his  Minute  accompanying  the  letter  just  quoted,  the  Grpvemor-general  says,  ''The 
objections  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  the  country  were  originally 
urged,  and  justly  uiged,  under  circumstances  very  different  from  what  now  exist ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  intercourse  extensively  would  have  been  offensive  to  mo^t  of  the 
natives  of  rank  and  influence,  whom  we  found  in  the  country  on  first  acquiring  it ;  even  flie 
natives  whom  we  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  country  required  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  our  habits  and  modes  of  acting.  A  great  change,  however,  has  now  taken 
place,  at  least  in  this  part  of  India :  here,  excepting  in  rare  cases  and  in  tracts  little  likely 
to  be  the  seat  of  European  speculation,  we  no  longer  employ  in  the  public  service  natives 
of  rank  and  influence  derived  from  preceding  rulers.  We  have  long  intermeddled  in  all 
the  minutiae  of  judicial  and  revenue  management,  affecting  the  persons  and  property  of  octf 
subjects;  the  present  generation  have  grown  up  imder,  and  are  accustomed  to  us;  maxxy, 
indeed,  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  are  of  our  own  creation,  and  are  suffidentfy 
conversant  with  the  general  habits  and  character  of  Europeans  to  benefit  instead  of  suffer- 
ing by  the  intercourse." 

A  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  of  the  Bengal  Government,  to  which  the  above 
Minute  is  attached,  points  out  more  at  length  the  circumstances  which  have  existed  m 
India,  "  calculated  to  do  away  that  strangeness  with  which,  in  new  countries,  the  Asiatic 
must  necessarily  regard  the  European;"  and  proceeds  thus:  **  Our  native  officers  are  the 
creatures  of  our  will.  In  many  districts,  too,  the  British  settlers  are  already  numerous, 
and,  however  multipbed,  their  residence  would  no  longer  occasion  the  fears  and  jealousies 
that  might  be  supposed  to  follow  the  introduction  of  a  race  of  strangers,  even  if  the  system 
of  our  Government,  and  course  of  proceedings  prescribed  for  its  officers,  had  not  operated 
to  accustom  the  community  to  the  European  character.  In  so  far  as  these  observations  are 
applicable,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  there  is  little  room  for  the  apprehensions  that  might 
be  entertained  if  it  were  proposed  suddenly  to  introduce  a  body  of  British  adventurers 
into  countries  Tecently  conquered  or  acquired,  and  still  possessed  by  natives  of  influence  and 
rank,  reared  under  the  despotic  government  of  Indian  rulers." 

Another  reason  given  by  the  Bengal  Government  for  desiring  to  see  the  number  of  Euro* 
peans  in  India  increased,  is,  "  because  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  them  in 
the  interior  of  the  districts  must  tend  essentially  to  secure  for  our  judges  and  coDectors 
(if  not  wilfully  blind)  that  information,  to  the  want  of  which  past  failures  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed. 

"  We  freely  admit,  that  in  proportion  as  European  settlers  multiply,  the  necessity  of 
modifying  the  law  relative  to  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  will  be  more 
urgently  felt. 

**  But  the  changes  which  the  utmost  conceivable  increase  in  their  numbers  would  render 
necessary,  may,  we  conceive,  be  easily  made  without  any  essential  alteration  in  the  general 
system  established  for  the  admininistration  of  affairs." 

Mr.  Bayley's  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  as  has  been  shown  by  an  extract  already  quoted 
from  his  Minute,  limited  by  certain  conditions.  He  is  not  of  opinion  that  it  would  he  safe 
to  venture  upon  any  considerable  relaxation  of  restriction  in  the  existing  state  of  afiairs, 
but  confidently  advocates  the  unrestricted  admission  of  European  British  subjects  into 
India  as  soon  as  certain  modifications  may  have  been  made  of  the  laws  and  institutioHB  of 
that  country. 

^*  C<mcmrring 
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''  Concurring  (he  says  in  another  pcut  of  the  same  Minute)  generally  ip  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Right  hon.  the  Governor-general,  and    Sir  Charles  ^* 

Metcalfe,  in  regard  to  thereat  moral  and  political  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  . .    -TT — 7  ^. 
extensive  employment  of  British  skill  and  capital  in  India,  I  will  only  say  that  this  object         Bayley  g  Mi- 
may  in  my  juagment  be  safely  accomplished,  without  injustice  or  injury  to  the  native  ""^' 
inhabitants,  and  without  exciting:  dissatisfaction  on  their  part ;  provided  always,  that  the 
European  British  resident  be  suBject  to  the  same  laws  and  amenable  to  the  same  tribunals 
as  the  native,  and  that  the  Supreme  Government  be  vested  with  sufficient  powers  to  modify 
and  improve  our  laws  and  judicial  institutions  to  the  fifll  extent  which  circumstances  may 
Tender  desirable." 

The  opinions  which  have  just  been  quoted  having  been  expressed  incidentally  while  dis- 
cussing another  question,  it  nowhere  distinctly  appears  whether  the  views  by  which  they 
were  dictated  extended  to  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  internal  licences,  and  with  it, 
consequently,  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  Government  of  removing  Europeans  from 
the  interior  at  will. 

The  various  opinions  here  brought  together,  considered  in  conjunction  vrith  the  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced  respecting  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India,  seem  to  establish  the  following  propositions : 

That  the  immigration  to  India  of  capitalists  and  men  of  education  is  considered  by  all  Eridcnce  LowU'  Com- 
^uties  as  calculated  to  confer  advantages  of  great  importance  on  that  country  as  well  as  on  Sphi!it^'i67.  i58 
England.  J69,i75. 

CbfipiiD,l86.  Robertson  ,104.  Ricktrdt,  S84. 

That,  even  in  the  most  complete  state  of  freedom,  common  labourers  could  not  go  to  India  ^^'  ^"^^  ^">in  Bea- 
at  all,  and  artisans  only  in  such  numbers  as  could  find  employment  in  teaching  and  supers  |^*aii*Mii7of  E^S*. 
intending  native  workmen,  deuce.  Committee  of 

That  the  only  persons  from  whom  mischief  could  be  feared,  who  would  emigrate  to  that  p^tac^tSo'i^u' 
country,  are  adventurers  from  classes  considerably  above  the  comiHon  labourer,  in  education. 

That  the  restrictions  on  emigration  to  India  are  rendered  necessary,  if  at  all,  only  by  the 
difficulty  of  restraining  such  adventurers  while  living  in  the  interior. 

TTiese  propositions  appear  to  be  universally,  or  dmost  universally  assented  to,  but  here 
opinion  divides. 

The  Governor-general  considers  that  all  the  persons  who  would  go  to  India,  if  every 
restriction  were  removed,  might  be  restrained  by  thie  powers  at  present  possessed  over 
Europeans  by  the  Company's  courts.    Other  opinions,  among  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Bayley  Mr.  Rickards*  Evi- 
(memoer  of  the  Council),  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary,  to  effect  this  purpose,  to  render  dence,  Lords  Corn- 
Europeans  subject  to  the  local  courts,  and  to  the  same  laws  as  the  natives  of  India ;  but  mittet,  384. 
that  tnis  alteration  of  the  law  would  render  the  freest  immigration  safe,  and  in  a  high  degree 
beneficial. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  in  1813  considered  that  the  power  of  removal  from  the  Sir  T.  Modfo,  197, 
interior,  and  from  the  country,  which  the  Company  now  possesses,  must  be  retained;  and  i55* 
some  are  of  opinion  that  this  power  would  be  insufficient,  unless  accompanied  by  limitations  Buller,  391. 
pn  immigration. 

The  subjection  of  Europeans  to  the  local  courts,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  Evi.  Commit.  181 3. 
extent  as  natives  are  subject  to  them,  is  certainly  desirable  in  one  point  of  view.    It  would  Cockburn,269-276! 
remove  an  appearance  01  partiaUty  in  the  law  towards  Europeans,  of  which  the  natives  fre- 
quently complain.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  eimer  the  complete  subjection  of 
Europeans  to  the  local  courts,  or  the  system  of  licences,  and  the  power  of^  removal  attached 
to  it,  are  calculated  to  afford  any  important  check  on  the  misconduct  of  European  settlers. 

Crimes  committed  by  Europeans  with  their  own  hands  are  rare;  and  it  is  only  vrith  Opinion  of  l^izatnut 
relation  to  such  of  them  as  amount  to  felony,  or  at  least  to  gross  misdemeanor,  that  Euro-  Adawlut,  Jud.  Let. 
peans  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  die  Company's  criminal  courts.     To  the  civil  fnnn  Bengal, 
courts  they  are  already  liable,  in  all  cases  arising  between  them  and  natives ;  and  the  only  »  June  1830,  p.  7 ; 
difference  oetween  the  two  classes,  in  respect  to  civil  suits,  is,  that  actions  between  parties  Mr.Rc«F,saineLetF 
who  are  all  Europeans  are  cognizable  by  the  Supreme  Courts  exclusively,  and  that  native  ^''»  P' ^* 
plaintiffs  have  their  choice  of  bringing  any  civil  suit  against  an  European,  either  in  the  King's  **®*™^<^°^»  "*» 
Court  at  the  Presidency,  or  in  the  local  court  of  the  Company.  ^'   ^* 

Of  the  distinction  made  in  civil  suits,  the  effects  appear  to  be  unalloyed  mischief:  their 
abolition  would  pertfaps  enable  redress  to  be  obtained  by  legal  means  for  some  injuries 
which  can  now  be  decided  only  by  force,  and  consequently  tend  to  prevent  affrays  and  dis- 
.  turbance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  such 
abolition,  or  the  subjection  of  Europeans  to  the  local  criminal  courts,  in  all  cases,  would  1  a    r  tt^  r 
prevent  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  disputes  and  affrays  that  would  otherwise  arise.  ««  ^j^j       g  ™ 
The  cases  pf  felony  or  gross  misdemeanor  committed  by  Europeans,  which  alone  would  be        ^  •    ^^^^  ^^* 
piffected  by  the  alteration,  are,  as  has  been  already  statea,  very  rare.  ^  P   ♦  #• 

The  power  of  withdrawing  (at  the  will  of  the  Government)  the  licence  to  reside,  is  of  so 
invidious  a  nature,  and  its  exercise  subjects  the  Government  of  India  to  so  much  clamour 
and  obloquy,  that  it  can  rarely  be  resorted  to,  even  in  cases  which  would  fully  justify  its 
employment.  For  all  useful  purposes  it  is  almost  perfectly  nidi.  Its  occasional  enforce- 
ment crushes  the  individuals  on  whom  it  falls,  without  producing  any  considerable  effect  in 
.  deterring  others. 

To  substitute,  however,  for  this  power,  the  mere  subjection  of  the  planters  to  the  local 

criminal  and  civil  courts,  would,  if  ihe  former  has  any  effect  at  all  in  the  way  of  restraint 

on  their  conduct,  be  insufficient    One  principal  use  of  the  power  of  removal  is  to  provide 

for  the  cases  of  misconduct,  which,  from  being  performed  through  the  medium  of  third 

.  persons,  or  fvovfi  some  other  cause,  cannot  be  brought  home  to  the  planters.    To  provide  for 

734.  3  c  these 
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these  cases  it  is  clearly  insufficient  to  make  the  planters  simply  subject  to  the  local  coorts  for 
their  own  acts. 


Commr.  Moorshedabad,  iii.  157.  It  is  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to  make  them  subject  to  those  courtB, 

Mag.  l^eerbboom,  iii.  \'2g.  as  a  preliminary  step  to  enable  the  Government  of  India,  which  alone  can 

Jud.  Letter  from  Bengal,  i  June,     have  sufficient  mformation  for  the  purpose  respecting  details,  to  provide  the 
1 8;]o,  par.  8.    See  aUo  opinion  of    j^^g  necessary  to  subject  them  to  proper  coptrol. 
Court  of  Nizamiit  Adawlut,  same 
Letter,  par.  7.  Commr.  Bareilly,  ii.  •254, 

But  beyond  this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  erect  into  crimes  many  acts,  or  rather  to  consider 

as  evidence  of  crime  many  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  unnecessai^'and  highly  impnN)er 

to  treat  in  this  manner,  in  a  country  provided  with  more  efficient  means  of  restraimng 

offenders. 

Mag.  Dacca,  iii.  178—279.  Thus  it  would  pobably  be  highly  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  su^ested  by 

Commr.Furruckabad,ii.  22a.     several  of  the  magistrates  and  other  judicial  authorities,  of  rendering  the  plaatars 

Mag.  Nuddeah,  iii.  136.  liable,  under  many  circumstances,  for  the  misconduct,  at  least  when  frequently 

Mag.  Mymensing,  v,  25.  repeated,  of  their  servants  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  factories. 

Such  a  law,  accompanied  by  provisions  for  compelling  the  planters  to  register  the  aames 
of  their  responsible  servants  m  the  local  courts,  and  to  answer  for  their  appearance  when 
required  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  appears  to  be  calculated  to  have  great  effect  in  piev^ii- 
ing  disturbances. 

There  is  no  reason  why  expulsion  from  the  district,  or  even  from  the  country,  should  not 
be  infficted  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct  of  a  gross  kind,  or  frequently  repeated,  on  the 
part  either  of  the  planter  himself  or  of  his  servants,  if  connected  in  the  latter  case  with  the 
affairs  of  the  factory. 

And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  such  expulsion,  or  even  a  smaller  punishment, 
inflicted  by  a  court  of  justice  after  trial,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  distinct  positive  law,  would 
be  a  much  more  efficient  instrument  than  any  arbitrary  power,  because  it  would  be  less 
obnoxious  to  complaint,  and  therefore  capable  of  more  frequent  application. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  to  give  the  power  of  inflicting  heavy  punishments  to  courts 

acting  under  a  body  having  interests  in  some  respects  opposed  to  those  of  the  private 

Opinion  of  Nizamut  settlers,  would  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience.     That  the  power  would  occasionally 

Adawlut;  Jud,        be   misused,   and   its   exercise   constantly  subject  to   suspicion,  and  looked  upon  with 

Letter,  1  June  1830,  jealousy. 

P^*"*  7  But  the  substitution  of  such  a  power  for  that  of  withdrawing  the  licence  of  settlers,  and 

removing  them  from  their  property,  without  trial  or  reason  assigned,  cannot  be  objected  to 

by  the  private  settlers  (except  in  respect  of  capital  cases  or  others,  in  which  the  punishment 

is  greater  than  that  of  removal  from  the  intenor  or  from  the  country),  on  any  other  0x>und 

than  this,  that  the  power  of  removal  is  so  unpopular  that  it  affords  little  or  no  check  upon 

their  conduct,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  practice  it  is  at  least  in  a  great  measure  inefficient, 

and  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  substituted  would  be  mofe  effectual. 

'  To  obviate  the  evils  of  subjecting  private  settlers  to  the  Company's  judges  in  criminal 

See  Jud.  Letter,        cases  of  importance,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Ross,  that  Europeans  should  "  in  the 

1' June  1830. par. 7.  very  few  instances"  in  which  their  trial  would  be  necessary,  be  tried  oya  jury  composed  of 

natives  and  Europeans  in  equal  numbers. 

The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  to  obtain,  as  jurymen,  persons  who  have  no  strong  interest 
either  for  or  against  the  planters. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Europeans  for  the  jury  could,  in  most  districts,  be  chosen  from 
indigo  planters  only,  persons  having  a  strong  interest  to  protect  any  European  charged 
with  an  offence  committed  in  the  conduct  of  nis  business;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  integrity  or  firmness  of  natives  in  the  exercise  of  such 
a  function. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  the  various  difficulties  which  surround  the  question,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  some  persons  to  make  an  exception  of  capital  and  other  cases  of  a  heinous 
nature,  leavmg  them,  as  at  present,  in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
extendiog  the  power  of  the  Company's  judges  to  all  others. 

Either  vnih  or  without  a  jury,  tne  substitution  of  punishment  by  law,  for  the  present 
system  of  licences,  might  certainly  be  made  with  great  advantage,  both  to  the  settlers  and 
.  to  the  peace  of  the  country.    The  former  would  acquire  security  from  arbitrary  expulsion, 
while  the  efficient  power  of  Government  to  restrain  crime  would  be  augmented. 

The  permission  to  hold  land  would  prevent  many  disturbances,  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  individual  transactions  in  which  the  European  capitalist  would  find  it  necessary  to 
engage  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertakings,  and  consequently  diminish  the  number  of 
disputes.  The  subjection  of  the  planters  to  heavy  punishment,  sometimt^s  even  to  expulsion 
from  the  country,  for  the  misconduct  of  themselves  or  their  fectory  servants,  would  discou- 
rage the  practice  of  recurring  to  force  to  settle  those  disputes  which  would  occur.  And  the 
ccHlibined  influence  of  these  two  causes  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  restric- 
tions on  emigration  into,  as  well  as  those  on  residence  in  India  being  removed,  without 
increasing  the, disturbances  and  evils  which  now  arise  out  of  the  resideiice  ofGumpeatis  in 
that  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that,  with  these  altemtions,  the  tesidettt^e  of 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  who  would  be  induced  to  go  to  India,  in  case  all  restrictions 
were  abolished,  would  be  accompanied  with  fewer  and  less  acts  of  violence  than  tlie  resid^ice 
of  the  insignificant  number  which  now  reside  there  is  under  the  present  system. 

The  great  increase  which  would  take  place  in  the  quantity  of  European  capital  and  dkHI 

attracted  to  India,  and- tiieiacilitifia  vyhich  would  be  afforded  tot  theilr  freer  aild  more  be»efidal 

•employment,  would  greatly  augment  the  advantages  \^hith  India,  Efiglahd,  attd  all  con- 
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fiumers  of  tropical  productions  have  derived  from  the  employment  of  European  capital  and  __ 

skill  in  India.  -,  ^' 

Employment  would  be  provided  for  a  greatly  increased  population  ;  the  morality  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  people  would  be  improved ;  waste  land  be  brought  into  cultivation ;   improve-  l^'J.^P""  *  Evidence 
ments  introduced  in  agriculture  and  manufactures;  rents  augmented;   the  revenue  of  the    ^  "^®    ^^     ^^' 

*  country  increased  and  rendered  more  easy  of  collection ;  a  wide  field  would  be  opened  for  jjarrfs'  r>iclence 
a  more  profitable  employment  of  British  capital  than  it  finds  at  home ;  new  products  for  i^fo,  ©  Lords*  Corn- 
exportation  may  confidently  be  expected,  as  well  as  great  improvement  in  the  quality,  or  niittee,i830  p.  303. 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  those  already  produced. 

The  deiuand  for  British  manu&ctures  would  be  increased,  not  merely  by  an  augmented 
demand  from  India,  but  by  the  encouragement  afforded  t6  their  consumption  by  the  decreased 
cost  or  improved  quatity  of  materials  employed  in  their  production* 

But  Uttle  hope  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
labotlrer  to  a  pomt  in  the  scale  of  comfort  which  would  enable  the  mass  of  the  population  to 
become  consumers  of  British  manufactures,  or  of  putting  an  end  to  the  general  practice  of 
'  appealing  to  illegcd  acts  for  the  decision  of  disputes,  until  the  law  is  rendered  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  ryot  from  oppression  and  spoliation,  and  of  affording  legal  means  of  redress  for  all 
injuries. 

To  effect  this  object  perfectly,  many  alterations  are  required  in  the  law  itself,  in  the  system 
of  procedure,  in  the  judicial  establishments  of  the  country,  and  in  the  police  which  act  under 
tb«m.  To  the  execution  of  some  of  these  alterations  difficulties  of  great  magnitude  oppose 
themselves,  some  of  which,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  difference  of  language,  are  in 
fact  insuperable.  Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  improving  the  law  itself  but  the 
amendment  of  this  branch  is  tiiat  which  offers  least  difficulty ;  it  will  also  be  of  little  efficiency 
mitil  the  judicial  establishment  is  rendered  more  efficient.  The  most  important  altemtion, 
that  which  would  produce  the  greatest  effect,  is  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  judicatorie^. 
The  expense  of  sendii^  from  England  the  number  of  judges  required  to  render  justice  acces- 
sible to  the  mass  of  me  population  would  be  enormous,  and  so  utterly  beyond  the  means 
afforded  by  the  revenue  of  the  country,  that  none  of  those  who  have  given  opinions  on  the 

•  subject  have  proposed  it. 

Among- the  pnncipal  advantages  which  have  always  been  expected  from  the  encouragement  .See  Rev.  Letter 
of  private  settlement  in  India  are  the  iaciUties  which  it  would  afford  for  increasing  the  number  1  January  1830. 
-  of  ittdicatories,  and  the  efficiency  which  the  presence  of  numerous  Europeans  would  lend  them.  M  111*8  History. 

Mr.  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  natives  might  be  found  to  fill  the  office  of  moonsiff  or  judge  msI  Ret  iv.p.347, 
"  of  a  very  small  district,  of  sufficient  integrity  and  ability  to  be  entrusted  with  all  causes  arising  y.  p.  30. 
between  the  planters  and  the  native  cultivators. 

Mr.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  Prinsep  consider  that  the  persons  who  now  fill  the  office  of  ilnoon-      j^^  335^ 
siff  are  not  in  general  of  a  character  to  be  entrusted  with  such  powers ;  but  they  are  of      jy,  393. 
opinion  that  those  powers  might  be  confided  to  natives  of  the  class  now  employed  as 
sudder  ameens. 

To  ajmend  the  pcdice,-  many  of  the  planters  propose  that  a  European  should  be  appointed  See  Mr.  Leyoetter'g 
to  superintend  several  stations,  and  to  stay  a  iiionth  or  two  in  the  year  at  each,  of  those  .Plan,r  vol.  iv. 
entrusted -to  his- care. 

A- plan -has  been  suggested  by  an  Indian  periodical,  which  seems  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration, namely,  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  planters  of  the  districts  in  which  their  operations  give  - 
rise  to  numerous  disturbances,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  an  additional  number  of 
European  judges  or  magistrates  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  ensure  the  peace  of  those 
districts. 

The  expense  would  fell  on  tho^e  persons  whose  operations  render  it  ^necessary,  and  the 
planters  would  avoid  the  burthen  of .  maintaining  the  fighting  men  whoM  they  now  employ, 
the  expense  of  the  law-suits  in  which  their  affrays  involve  them,  and  also  the  heavy  losses 
which  they  frequentiy  suffer,  notwithstanding  the  expensive  establishments  which  they  main- 
tain to  protect  their  property. 

The  appointment  of  additional  judges  jnight  be  extended  from  time  to  time  to  the  varioii^ 
districts  as  tiiey  became  disturbed,  if  the  influx  of  Europeans  should  be  found  to  pnoduce 
Aat  effect. 

Supposing  the  judicial  establishments  to  be  improved  in  any  considerable  degree,  ipost  of 
the  'objections  to  the  imnugration  of  Europeans  into  India  fall  to  the  ground. 

Lord  Comwallis,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  relaxation  in  the  present  state  of  the  insti-  Evidenct  before  the 
tutions  of  India,  considered  that  if  judicial  establishments  were  unproved,  fi-ee  settlement  Conwittee  of  the 
would  bebeneficial.  *  whole  House,  1813, 

Were  the  judicatories  iiendered  sufficiently  numeious  to  protect  the  ryot  in  the  secure  P-  47- 
enjoyment  of  the  produce  .of  his  industry,  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of  India  would 
rise  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  civilization  and  happiness  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  people 
appear  to  be  industrious,  economical  and  intelligent,  and  to  be  kept  down  only  by  the  absence 
of  all  security  for  the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  the  poverty  in  which  th^y  are,  plunged 
by  the  oppressive  conduct  -of  the  rich  around  them. 

Their  situation  is  very  difierent  fipom  that  of  the  red  Indians  of  such  countries  as:]^Iexico, 
or  of  the  population  of  many  other  nations.  The  Hindoo  is  kept  down  by  a  force  which, 
being  removed,  would  leave  him  with  industry  and  epterprise  capable  of  making  rapid 
advanf,es.  The  red  Indian  requires  not  merely  the  .removal  of  a  weight,  but  the  application 
of  exciting  causes.  Industrious  and  enterprising  habits  must  be  inculcated'  by  a  tedious  and 
slow  process  before  any  considerable  progress  can  rea^nably  be  expected  from  a  people  in 
such  a  situation. 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX. TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


(78.)— AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Quantity  of  Ihdioo  Imported  into  Great  Britain  and  JrelsHd^ 

specifying  the  Coantries  from  which  Iniportedy 


QUANTITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Frovtbe 
British  PosKuions 

foreign 
Pottsestlons 

BritUh 

United  SUtM 

Foreigo 

Coontiies 

on  the 

YEABS. 

in  the  Evt  Indies. 

including  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

In  the 
£a»i  Indies 

and  the 
Philippine 

West  Indies, 
including 
Hondnras. 

Foreign 
West  Indies, 

or 

Americft* 

Florida. 

Braiir. 

Continent  of 

formeri J  imda 
thedoBunioD 

and  St.  Helena. 

Islands. 

AAwaa\a%Ba  vacpv 

of  Spain. 

W^. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lis. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

1780 

1781 

178a 

The  Records  for 

thepe  Years 

werlB  destroy 

red  by  fire* 

1783         - 

1784         - 

'. 

1785      ,   -. 

.     ;    154»251 

• 

302,011 

1,800 

683,441 

11,000 

•    -• 

1786   :  - 

253,345 

- 

93,857 

- 

765,241 

48,000 

-  -     , 

1787      - 

363,046 

• 

63,353 

458 

940,857 

1,070 

- 

1788    .  - 

692,69! 

39,025 

565 

1,060,164 

60,600 

•           fc 

1789 

371,469 

- 

88,848 

2,749 

828,194 

4,ooo 

• 

1790      - 

531,619 

• 

46,687 

6,343 

626,04s 

78,800 

•                  m 

1791 

465,198 

- 

38,807 

963 

5891132 

8,883 

- 

1799      - 

581,827 

• 

57,094 

7,691 

659,725 

48,469 

- 

1793 

881,854 

- 

35,132 

»7,4i5 

625,945 

42,964 

m                   m 

1794 

1,364,620 

- 

119,059 

47.809 

720477 

- 

- 

1795       - 

2,862,684 

- 

115^569 

4.736 

574,429 

24,479 

• 

1796       - 

31898,157 

- 

36,571 

7.655 

402,383 

3^829 

- 

1797        - 

1,754,233 

- 

69,072 

996 

376,507 

6,344 

- 

1798       . 

3,862,188 

- 

63,753 

8,778 

51,811 

- 

* 

- 

1799       - 

3,63;^,o7o 

- 

92,978 

199,080 

97,000 

535 

-w     ^              m 

1800 

2,674,317 

- 

339.945 

78,359 

437.809 

4,273 

- 

1801      '  ■ 

2,113,045 

580,029 

95,000 

166,136 

- 

- 

180a 

3,267,411 

- 

207,288 

9,547 

173,528 

12,340 

- 

1803      .  - 

8,529^508 

- 

39,777 

15,013 

2,861 

57 

- 

1804     '  - 

2,641,019 

- 

55,576 

15,780 

10,215 

- 

- 

1805     ':  - 

4,608,871 
3,612,181 

•         * 

25,132 

28,999 

85,513 

- 

- 

1806      ~- 

-            -; 

69,599 

89,697 

94,594 

- 

- 

1807 

6,323,147 

- 

335,633 

159.584 

I39>8i9 

- 

48,757 

1808         :  r 

5,316,040 

- 

163,378 

76,079 

25,031 

- 

42,036 

30,433 

1809    •» 

3,106,086 

-   ,     .  - 

513,163 

18,115 

3,018 

- 

74,167 

5,019 

1810    :- 

5,077,906 

m     ' 

164,529 

1,907 

72,738 

- 

18,104 

?2,437 

1811    % 

4,382,643 

r  .    -• 

325,411 

14,794 

36,673 

- 

20,511 

43*337 

18»9        '.-. 

4,447,947 

-      ,  - 

-  165,163 

6,100 

" 

i>599 

$1,6^8 

1813      - 

The  Recfords  for 

this  Year  w( 

re  destroyed 

by  fire. 

»8>4      - 

6,75^,540 

,  .  :      . 

2i9,in 

10,991 

81 

• 

• 

43t7i« 

1815      \- 

5,54j,2ii3 

30,494 

36,846 

-    •     :- 

- 

353 

«»959 

1816      ).. 

7*233,114 

35,115 

2,138 

..- 

188 

1817     ;  - 

4,964,843 

10,428 

9,947 

6,559 

«          • 

•   . 

- 

1818     % 

6.456,645 

27,343 

30,499 

28,514 

- 

176 

418 

1819       r 

.    3,68$,694 

54,250 

43,110 

6,284 

-.- 

948 

84,518 

1890     -.- 

4*92^,750 

131,568 

30,330 

4,727 

- 

■  - 

»     ,          T 

I8il        ... 

.      '3>935,833 

78,305 

'.     5,799 

2,770 

- 

• 

-     ' 

i8aa  •  ^; 

3,484*356 

254,989* 

64,«63 

3,619 

- 

- 

13,388 

1893     '. 

.  P>553>354 

530,552 

39.446 
61,105 

8,044 

- 

50 

69,078 

1894     ;r , 

.  ; 

307,777 

37,903 

:-       ■ 

1,097 

19,911 

1895      ,- 

1,650 

381,036 

99,095 

100,600 

.- 

",130 

133,199 

1896      ■> 

'J,65*,94J6 

3Q,709 

283,571 

9,871 

-    17.089 

- 

5,490 

63,548 

1897      > 

-.     5.394.9^8 

af 

230,669 

137417 

58,666 

.-- 

9,063 

199,5*7 

1898    ;  T. 

,.      9,660,153 

77,«o6 

36,107 

-       ". 

^         - 

99,311 

i8«9      ,5 

..  .^,965,1518 

17,263 

3|3,Q3l 

70,509 

66,318 

- 

12,877 

336,687 

1830    ,'•. 

,.^,930,172^ 

6,6&5 

87,^85 

5,156 

3,972 

•         *. 

«38,fr76 
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ia  eaek  Te«r,£rMa  1780  to  the  latest  period  ap  to  which  the  Acoonnt  can  be  made) 
and  the  Qnaotitiea  received  from  each. 


QUAvrrrriES  imported  into  great  Britain. 


OUmt 

The 

PoMOgd. 

Spun 

dmaMt, 

Qtmn9. 

Netheriancb. 

Fraooe. 

Madeira  Mid 
tbeAaoTM. 

•Bdtbe          ( 
CMioriet. 

ribraltw. 

Itdy. 

•nd 
Priw  Indigo. 

TOTATa 

Hi. 

Of. 

0$. 

Ibt, 

Ibi, 

Hi. 

0$. 

.<&*. 

'      a^. 

19,878 

40,691 

79.358 

398,100 

m 

8,00c 

•,693,609 

3,6*4 

11,096 

11,453 

123,796 

666,979 

• 

90c 

> 

i,97%«90 

1)5.870 

8,340 

17,231 

167,662 

300,643 

• 

400 

i»87%830 

t,793 

6,700 

18,764 

81,808 

904,461 

- 

• 

40 

9,09&6ii 
1,966^087 

7.96* 

«44.6l5 

60,748 

96.647 

319,066 

• 

1.152 

(                636 

ii5,ooo 

76,678 

51,393 

50,392 

365.869       • 

■                   • 

6f 

\ 

1,83^707 

3.797 

10>M4 

105,541 

95,438 

287,389       . 

• 

3,i2i 

i 

1,606,787 

ao,3i6 

15.934 

15,606 

60,09a 

386.339       • 

- 

1,21s 

'             8.130 

1,85^365 

8,163 

17.3«6 

19,013 

5>,873 

187.936       • 

•                   - 

6,26f 

►           64,708 

1.967,583 
3,891,999 

4 

.17,576 

100,406 

130,027 

313,647        ' 

• 

m 

78,671 

6,285 

37.454 

-• 

63/W8 

534,649       ■ 

- 

43t33i 

30,989 

4,987,695 

38.49>' 

» 

»           * 

40,710 

107,040 

- 

- 

48,<9i 

4,578,035 

9,i9« 

1.319 

•            •» 

6,916 

18,270 

778 

• 

"        147,221 

9,990>078 

a»,084 

48 

•                  m 

15.736 

1.395 

2,941 

-    '     - 

27,434 

4,054,248 

8,168 

- 

-• 

99,164 

- 

60 

- 

64,971 

3,041,836 

a8.597 

- 

.. 

69,986 

6,093 

4,998 

• 

121,434 

3,760>734 

ii,470 

IM'O 

-    - 

3,168 

4,000 

10,227 

- 

26,008 

3,951,993 

4.507 

9,708 

500 

973 

907,848 

- 

30,732 

(         30,495 

3.933,878 

5,964 

7,«so 

19*005 

6,628 

399.076 

308 

- 

130,618 

3*164,936 

181 

3,«6o 

1,050 

66,139 

168,842 

1,426 

•        t 

197.641 

3.161.129 

l/>«5 

• 

30,087 

21,962 

300 

- 

•       612,493 

6.353i6u 

9,668 

•   - 

17,194 

4.334 

22,372 

1,901 

^          17,735 

3.931*676 

-  i 

-  . 

*    - 

14,390 

969 

- 

- 

20,342 

6,041,841 

•,853 

«.70o 

• 

8,199 

. 

• 

-  . 

225,922 

5>799«494 

; 

«x^88 

«                  ■ 

8,493 

7,991        • 

- 

- 

90,59» 
•        234,986 

2.853.131 

4«,«6» 

36,974 

•                 «i 

7.688 

498,804 

29,849 

• 

6,196^674      : 

74.980 

•*               • 

• 

a.580 

111,968 

7,122 

- 

•       101,493 

5,ii9«d9 
4,8l6i64      ' 

15.970- 

I 

-     . 

660 

101,732 

20,756 

* 

34,406 

6 

1 

13 

4 

3,066 

29.317 

19,129 

• 

54,677 

7,i3«J94S 

s,a8s 

*«r» 

•         * 

900 

733 

• 

• 

3,944 
306 

5.693,105 

1,179 

8,207 

»,«65 

m                  m 

■                 • 

- 

7,386,502 

15.834 

«S,7oi 

10,004 

1,193 

89,189       • 

i8,69« 

>                  3 

6,136.593      . 

14,17* 

17,016 

6,056 

85,965       • 

m 

• 

19,099 

5,685^45 

•    •                • 

9^9 

•                 • 

3       ■ 

1 

1                    IS 

3,8i8A3s 

397 

41 

1.473 

4,597       ' 

»                   m 

- 

3 

5,o85J886 

'    11 

9*987 

4.347 

23,661       . 

9                   m 

m 

$,496 

4,063,109 

6.733 

1,670 

3,539 

30,401 

■                   • 

3,1 1« 

i         57,458 

«,933«i4 

S.478 

ifS^S 

4,726 

»5 

17,760 

38: 

r          330 

7,99Ifl04 

4,669 

^,a39 

«8,5«4 

10,253 

«5t377 
34.684 

1,57s 
5,581 

»        3,091 

^080^17 

5,176 
4.573 

•  1 

2,222 

8,903 

I       21,650 

6,793^31 

3*390 

8,056 

4 

•                 • 

19,216 

) 

I           6.887 

8,085,751 

6^.894 

8,647 

si,559 

io,6«5 

- 

5.891 

I           6,971 

6,067,747 

1,994 

6,476 

m                m 

•         •        • 

• 

5,96^ 

i          5,331 

9,9«3i|Bio 
$,748581 

39.440 

34,7M 

9 

»         •        < 

• 

3,5V 

\           1,936 
1           1,664 

1,349 

-    44,707 

1,164 

. 

,     5,811 

8,216440      ' 

(fiOKtimud) 
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$80    ■    GENERAL  APPEltDIX  TO  RE?dTOP  tV  AWAIRS  OP  BA8T  INDIA  COMPANY. 


M^«MttMMta 


The  precediDg  A(ictMnt^--^(mtinued. 


QUANTITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  IRELAND  FROM  PLACES  OTHER  THAN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


YEARS. 

From  the 

British 
Westlndies, 
Including 
Hoodoitw. 

The 

Britith 

North 

American 

Colonies. 

The 
United 
Slates 

of 
America. 

Gef. 

mauj. 

Hie 

Nether- 
lands 

Ttmet, 

Spain 

and 

CHMric 

Oibi«|. 
Ur. 

y^. 

Goem- 
km,. 

On. 

1^00- 

83 

650 

806 

1,500 

-     i 

1780  - 

1781  - 
1783      " 

1783  - 

1784  - 

1785  • 

1786  - 

1787  - 

1788  - 

1789  . 

1790  - 

1791  - 

1792  - 

1793  - 

1794  - 

1795  - 

1796  - 

1797  - 

1798  - 

1799  - 

1800  • 

1801  - 
1803     - 

1803  - 

1804  - 

1805  - 

1806  • 

1807  - 

1808  . 

1809  - 

1810  - 

1811  - 
1813     - 

1813  - 

1814  - 

1815  - 

1816  - 

1817  - 
i8i8     . 
1819     . 

1830  • 

1831  - 
1833     - 

1833  . 

1834  - 

1835  - 

l83§      . 

1837  . 

1838  -: 

1839  - 
1830    . 

lb*. 
8,374 

1,792 

300 

466 

621 
170 
160 

530 
1,290 
1,146 

490 

6;o8o 

4ioio 
2,340 

■i;«33 

3,626 

'800 

256 

«3,8»6 
"840 

13;367 

399 

«,409 

7^539 

3,7>4 

•  * 

■»,»73 
^  '3.406 

•  * 

•  m 

B*. 

336 
'    178' 

•  • 

•  s 

m                     m 

lb*. 

3,188 
5,528 

6,983 
3,016 
!g,036 
6,760  . 

10,673 
8,194 

18,947 
6,H3 
3,486 
2,380 
3,368 
6,569 

19,^40 
3,d33 
3446. 

2,4t>o 
3,676 

4^*44'^ 
300 

'*«oo" 

329 
soo 

"  1380" 

1,775 

6,7^ 

644 

'313 

1  *     -'" 

lb*. 
3,733 

T            ^           * 

lb*. 

€,730 

1,316 

960 

660" 

114 

m 

lb$. 

—                  • 

«37 
3,806 

5.475 
»a»365 

7,818 
5.W4 
6,376 

i».347 

1,624 

1,430 

526 

■m                   m 

494 

1.79" 

m                   m 
•                       • 

Ibt. 

•,365 

84" 
160 

350    • 
440 

4.704 
300 

868 

150 

868 

6.776 

3« 

123 
464 

i,3»« 

«.9«» 

14ft 

400 

Us. 
11,681 
3,000 

3.896 

6,753 

13.639 

4,596 

1,760 

5,995 

98,5+4 

35,880 

30,497 
14438 
18,704 

3>.6«7 

39.193 

24,1  »6 
i,o»o 

•               • 

6,303 

13,536 

15,906 

10,000 

5,760 

3 

376 
392 

•        •• 

iht. 
450 

»,«>97 

a     '1 

TOUL 


^m 
nm 
11,781 

15,514 

Ji^So 

3«M 

17.994 
18,948 

S1.3S9 

35.669 
36.909 
i9.«34 
84,086 

51495 
W^ 
44)10 
€,Iii6 

m 
W1978 

Wi856 

%m 
^,788 

5itl4 


1,7* 

1.09? 
i»oi7 
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INDEX 

TO   THE 

REPOBTAND    GENERAL   APPENDIX- 


N.  B— The  wOTd  il<p.  refers  to  Report,  the  Rgures  foHowing  to  the  page  thereof;  Appx.p.  refers 
to  the  Apfpemllx;  and  6m  Figures  feNewiDg  to  the  j^age  in  the  Appendix. 


A. 

JBKARREE.    S«e^«r. 

Accifunt.  Ettst  India  Cooipei j  are  lequired,  if ithiu  (onrUep  d«f»  »£Ur  t^e  iH  gf  May,  to 
lay  before  the  UoMses  of  Parliameat^  eaccouots,  Territorial  wd  Cooii^tcialr  W^^  op 
according  to  the  latest  advices  which  shall  have  beea  received.  Rep.  p.  32. 

Adam^  Joh».  Mionte^f  Job)  A4aiPi  Esq.,  Gov^n^r-fpeoenU^af  lodj^  4ated  12  June  1823, 
Appx.  p.  241. 

^jldklticojiBAe.  By  the  charter  1813,  ruks  Aod  regulat  ions  for  the  ^verMient  of  JVeUMPombe 
are  subject  to  revisioiD  apd  approval  by  tbe  Boajul  of  Coouol,  iMp.  p*  ^5* 

Administration  of  Justice.    See  Justice,  Administratioa  of. 

jldadtery.  Specimens,  of  Hindoo  kws^  shewing  tbe.puni3bQient  awarded  toflifferent  castes 
for  adultery,  Appx.  p.  38. 

Advances.  Whole  of  the  advances  made  in  India  for  the  prucbase  of  investment  for 
£arope,  from  1814-15  to  1826-27,  inclusive,  Rep.  p.  50, 

Agency.  Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Vice-president  in 
Council  at  Bengal,  dated  13  December  1830,  on  individual  agency  for  collective  boards, 
jlpM.p.231. 

Minute  of  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  at  Bengal,  on  individuial  .agfency  for 
collective  boards,  Appx.  p.  238 — —Minute  of  Sir  T.  Metoalfe^  Member  of  Council  at 
Bengal,  on  individual  agency  for  collective  boards,  Appx.  p.  239— '-^Minute  of  Lord 
W.  Bentinck,  Governor-general  of  India,  on  individual  agency  /or  colleMJie  boards, 
Appx.  p-  239. 

Agents.    See  Political  Agents. 

Agrimltmre.    M  iaerable  system  of  agrkskure  in.  India,  Appx.  p.  62 . 

Ahmuty,  Mr.  Extract  from  his  letter  to  the  registrar  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlnt,  18239  on 
tbe  outrages  committed  by  indigo  planters  i^ainat  the  natives  in  pursuing  i^jirirMftposed 
•rigbUi  ilfpx.  p.  t$8. 

Akber.  Institutes  of  Akber,  compiled  by  his  intelligent  minister;  pne  yqlMpie  of  which  is 
empjoyed  upon  the  religion  and  sciences  of  the  Hindoos,  Appx.  p«33* 

Ahxander4he  Great.  Principles  uppn  which  lie  formed  bis  jiplipy.  after  bis  coa^iiissts  in 
India,  il/ipx.  p.82. 

Alexander  ts  Co.  Representations  of  this  firm  to  ihe  Government,  tbjst  un^er  pr^nl  laws^ 
sufficient  protection  was  not  afforded  to  planters  of  indigo^  Appx.  p.  334. 

AUMmrdkmm.    S^t  Camtk. 

^Alioerii  Kium..   Wars  -OMsequMit  im  bis  ttsurpafi^ns,  Appx.-  p.  1 4. 

America.    Quantity  of  indiro  imported  into  the  United  States,  1780-1830,  Appx.  p.  378. 
See  M^  PoiiHaU  st^e  of  India. 

Appa  Sahib.    See  Nagpore. 

Arcot.    Wretched  caodi&ioQ  of  thct  ptopW^iV*  P*  ?• 
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Army: 

1.  Kittys. 

2.  Native. 

1.  Kins* 8: 

Expenses  of  King's  regiments  serving  in  India,  which  are  defrayed  in  this  coaotry, are 

repaia  to  His  Majesty's  Government  by  the  East  India  Company,  jRep.  p.  38 Number 

of  King's  troops  in  India  limited  to  so^ooo,  Rep^  p.  38. 

2.  Native: 

In  addition  to  the  military  retrenchments  ordered  by  the  Finance  Committee,  1838, 

Court  of  Directors  issued  orders  for  a  specific  reduction  of  the  army.  Rep.  p.  37 Com' 

plicated  duties  of  the  soldiery  in  India,  Appx.  p.  93. 

See  also  Cammissariati.    military. 

AnenaL  Expenses  of  the  arsenal  at  Fort  William  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  yean, 
Appx.  p.  227* 

ArtiUery.  Improvements  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  the  transport  of 
mortars,  &c.  for  the  purposes  of  sieges,  Appx.  p«  97,  98. 

Asiatics.    Are  not  well  qualified  to  make  a  beneficial  use  of  delegated  or  mixed  power. 

Appx.  p.  6 Inquiry  into  the  measures  which  might  be  adopted  by  Great  Bricsia  for 

the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  her  Asiatic  subjects ;  and  answers  to  objectioos^ 
^PP-  P-  59- 

Astrology.    Practised  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Hindoos,  App.  p.  53 Magistrates 

are  bound  to  have  skilful  astrologers  about  them,  Appx.  p.  53 No  aftur  of  importaoce 

is  at  this  day  undertaken  without  consulting  a  soothsayer,  Appx.  p.  53. 

Attormes.  Circumstances  under  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  granted  or  refbsed 
licenses  to  attornies  or  attomies'  clerks  to  reside  in  India,  Appx.  p.  254. 

Auber,  Peter.  Letter  from  Peter  Auber>  Esq.  to  T.  Hyde  Villiers,  Esq.,  traosmittiog 
statement  of  number  of  licenses  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  India  granted  since  1814, 
Appx.  p.  267. 

Auxiliary  Courts.  Established  in  place  of  xillah  courts,  which  had  been  abolished ;  these 
courts  are  only  half  the  expense  of  zillah  courts,  Appx.  p.  189. 

Ava»    See  Extraorditutry  Receipts. 

Azores.  Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Portugal,  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  1780-1830^ 
^rtwr-  p.  379- 

B. 

Bagdad.    Expenses  of  the  native  agent  to  the  East  India  Company  at  Bagdad,  Jfff* 

P- 173- 
Bqjee  Row.    See  Peiskwa. 

Baldaus.    See  Cqflon. 

Banians.  Banians  and  all  the  trading  part  of  the  community  are  capable  of  long  seden- 
tary application,  Appx.  p.  31. 

Bank.  Sutement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  establishment  of  the  Madias 
Government  bank,  1828-29,  Rep.  32. 

Bankruptcy.  Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  io 
Council  at  Bengal,  (Financial  department)  dated  2  April  1828,  on  the  subject  of  the 
failure  of  a  commercial  house;  sold  by  a  judgment-bond  to  another  firm;  effects 
upon  the  natives  in  the  interior  whose  produce  was  seized,  having  been  sold  to  the 
failing  house,  Appx.  p.  287. 

Barker,  Colonel  Sir  Robert.  Neither  promises  nor  oaths  have  been  able  to  bind  the 
Hindoos  to  their  engagements,  Appx.  p.  27. 

Baroda.  Recommendation  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Baroda 
resident,  Appx.  p.  170— -p-Proposal  for  carrying  its  reduction  into  effect,  and  coosolidn- 
ing  the  office  with  one  to  be  named  the  Political  Commissioner  at  Ouzerat,  App^^f*  ^7^' 

Barristers.  Circumstances  under  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  granted  or  refused 
licenses  to  barristers  desuring  to  settle  in  India,  Appx.  p.  254. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  dated  1  Janaary  i8ji,on 
the  subject  of  the  civil  servants  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  Appx-  P*  ^40- 

Pax,  J.  Minute  of  John  Bax,  Esq.  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  system  at  BooAsjM 
dvil  allowances  at  this  Presidency,  dated  16  Juqe  1829,  Appx*  p.  I3a-  «iy 
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Becker,  Mr.  Was  the  6rst  persoD  who  bad  the  integrity  and  resolution  to  call  tb^  attention 
of  Government  to  the  falling-off  of  the  revenue  and  the  state  of  the  country,  1769,  Appx. 
p.  10 Value  of  his  suggestions  during  the  famine,  1760,  Appx.  p.  1 1. 

Behar.  War  with  Cossim  Ali,  and  consequent  acquirement  of  this  province  by  the  British, 
Appx,  p.  7. 

Benares.    Annexation  of  this  district  to  the  British  proTinces,  /Ippx.  p.  5 Has  received 

the  fiill  benefits  of  the  improvements  made  in  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  i8* 
See  also  Navy. 

Bengal  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces.  Revenue  of  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Rep.  p.  65 Population  of  these  Upper  or  Western  Provinces  by 

returns  of  1826,  Rep,  p.  65 Settlement  is  now  in  progress  in  these  provinces,  depencl- 

ing  upon  a  very  detailed  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  ryou,  and  the  various  dealings  and 
rights  in  the  villages,  Rep.  p.  65. 
War  with  Cossim  Ali,  and  acquirement  of  the  Dewannee  of  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  7. 
See  also  Local  Government.    Revenue. 

Beitgai  CivU  Service.    See  CivU  Establishmenis. 

Bengal.     First  seat  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  Appx.  p.  5 ^jg^^  ^f  ^he  British 

to  their  territories  in  that  country,  Appx.  p.  5 Outline  of  the  effects  of  our  power 

upon  the  population  of  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  iS Low  quantity  of  produce  extracted  by 

'lais  country  annually  from  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  18 Number  of  circles  of  revenue  and 

poUce  ooinmissioners,  district  judges,  laagbtrates,  and  collectors,  joint  magistrates  and 
sub-collectors,  deputies,  native  judges,  commissioners  of  revenue  and   police,  sudder 

judges  and  commissioners  in  Bengal  vVestem  Provinces,  Appx.  p.  161 Average  value 

of  the  trade  between  Calcutta  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  jippx.  p.  216. 

Bentinck,  Lord  fV.  Minute  of  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal  on  individual  agency  for 
collective  board,  Jppx.  p.  239. 

Bemier.     His  opinion  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Hindoo  character,  1670,  Appx.  p.  25. 

Betfl.  No  monopolv  of  betel ;  sale  and  cultivation  both  free;  advantage  of  this  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Malabar,  who  are  much  oppressed  by  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Rep.  p.  74. 

Bhopaul.    Reward  to  the  Nawaub  of  Bhopaul  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  had  sold  all 
his  jewels  to  maintain  the  British  troops,  A]^.  p«  102* 
See  also  Mahraita. 

Birman  Empire.^    Concurrence  of  the  sovereign  with  the  Mahrattas  in  their  intention  to 

drive  the  British  from  India,  Appx.  p.  100 Message  from  that  sovereign  demanding 

the  cession  of  provinces,  Appx.   p,  100 Answer  of  the  Governor-general,  AppXm 

p.  100. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Warrant  for  nominating  must  be  countersigned  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  Rep.  p.  15* 

Blunty  Mr.  Minute  of  W.  Blunt,  Esq.  on  individual  agency  for  collective  boards.  Appx. 
p.  238. 

Boards.  General  administration  of  public  affairs  is  carried  on  by  boards.  Rep.  p,  18—— 
At  Calcutta  there  are  Boards  of  Revenue,  Salt  and  Opium,  and  Trade,  Military,  Marine 
and  Medical;  at  Madras,  Medical,  Marine  and  Reveane,  Jtgi^p.  18— —General  tenor 
of  evidence  proves  they  are  practically  inefficient,  Rq>.  p.  18. 

Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Vice-president  in  Council 
at   Bengal,  dated  13th  December  1830,  on   individual   agency  for  collective  boards, 

Appx.  p.  231 Minute  of  William  Blunt,  Esq.  on  individual  agency  for  collective 

boards,  Appx.  p.  238 Minute  of  Sir  C.  T,  Metcalf,  Member  of'Council  at  Bengal, 

on  individual  agency  for  collective  boards,  I4;>px.  p.  239 Minute  of  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck, Governor-general  of  India,  on  individual  agency  for  collective  boards,  Appx^ 
P-239- 

Board  of  Control.    Power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  materially  limited  by  the  Board  of 

Control,  Rep.  p.  1 1 Despatches  for  India  prepared  by  Directors  are  supervised  by  the 

Board,  JR^p.  p.  1 1 lo  case  of  collision  between  the  Court  and  Board,  an  appeal  lies  to 

the  King  in  Council,  Rep.  p.  11 Despatches  which  they  have  originated  ;  alterations 

made  in  despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Rep.  p.  12 ^Their  power  with  the  Secret 

Committee,  and  influence  in  cases  of  war,  peace,  and  negociations  with  Indian  princes^ 

Rep.  p.13— - — Constitution  of  the  Board,  Rep.  p.14 ^Whole  responsibility  rests  with  the 

President,  Rep.  p.  14— —Acts  by  which  appointed  and  regulated,  Rep.  p.  14 Power  of 

Commissioners,  Rep.  14,  15 --Collisions  have  taken   place  between  the  Board   and 

Court  of  Directors;  inconveniences  of  these  differences  of  opinions;  suggestions  for 

areaiedy,  £ep.p.  16 Suggestion  that  one  or  two  commisstoners  should  be  persons 

who  have  served  in  India,  £sp.  p.  17 -Patronage  exercised  by  the  Board  and  the  Pre- 
sident, Rep.  p. 22,  23. 
734-  3  d 
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Board  of  Customs.    Present  and  proposed  establishmeot  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ai 
Bengal,  Appx.  p.  237. 

Board  Rates  of  Exchange.     Rates  of  exchange  at  the  commencement  of  the  Company's 

present  term,  Rep.  p,49 Grounds  on  which  the  East  India  Company  have  objected  to 

these  rates.  Rep.  p.  49 Advantage  derived  from  the  Territory  from  tbe  use  of  Boarci's 

rates  to  1828-29,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Company's  Accountant-geDeraL 
Rep.  p.  49- 

Board  of  Revenue.    Present  and  proposed  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Reveooe  at 
Bengal  and  Madras,  Jppx.  p.  237. 

Boat-Master.    Recommendation  for  the  abolition  of  this  office,  which  might  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  public  service,  Appx.  p,  222, 

Bombay.    Number  of  commissioners  of  revenue  and  circuity  judges,  magistrates,  and  col- 
lectors and  sub-collectors,  4pP-P'  P-  ^^S Expenses  of  tbe  coiut  of  requests  at  Bombay, 

Appx.  p.  175— —Petty  sessions  a  court  peculiar  10  Bombay;  recommendation  for  the 

abolition  of  the  office  of  assessor,  Appx.  p.  176 Number  of  native  commissionera 

employed  under  the  Bombay  government;  amount  of  their  emoluments;  average  allow- 
ance of  each  individual,  Appx.  p.  180 ^Average  annual  vajue  of  exports  and  imports 

to  and  from  Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  1821-22  to  1827-28,  Appx.  p.  216. 
See  also  Judicial  Officers.    Local  Government. 

Brahmins.     Mr.  Bcrnier's  opinion   of   their  conduct,  Appx,  p.   23 Brahmins  are 

generally  the  worst  of  all  the  Gentoos,  Scrafton,  Mr,  Appx.  p.  25 Gentoos  generally 

crafty,  superstitious  and  wicked ;  the  Brahmins  pre-eminently  so,  Appx.  p.  26 Who 

have  cultivated  learning,  have  certainly  evinced  themselves  an  acute,  suotle  and  pene- 
trating order  of  men,  Appx.  p.  31 ^Specimens  of  laws  whidi  establish  distinctions  in 

favour  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  other  superior  castes,  Appx.  p.  37-* Profess  a  science 

called  Kurrembeypak,  by  which  can  be  discovered  what  was  done  by  men  in  a  former 
state,  Appx.  p.  56. 
See  also  Castes.    Endowments. 

Breton f  Dt.    See  Medical  Schools. 

Brazil.    Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Brazil,  1780-1830, -Appx.  p.  378. 

BridfKS.    Numerous  hridgea  built  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
in  India,  Appx.  p.  107* 

Buckinghamshire^  Earl  of.    His  opinions  on  the  probability  of  An  extended  permission  to 
Europeans  to  reside  in  India,  Appx.  p.  264,  265. 

buildings  and  Fortifications.    Charge  for  buildings  and  fortifications,  1814-15,  and  several 
subsequent  years.  Rep.  p.  34. 
See  also  Military  Buildings. 

Bullooteh.    Is  a  tax  upon  fees  in  kind  which  the  village  artizans  receive  from  the  culti- 
vators. Rep.  p.  73. 

Burmese  Cessions.    Statement  of  tbe  amotmt  of  revenue  derived  in  India  from  this  soorce 
in  the  year  1828-20,  Rep.  p.  32, 

Bussorah.    Expenses  which  mi^ht  be  saved  by  following  the  suggestions  of  tbe  finance 
Committee  relative  to  the  residency  at  that  place,  Appx.  p.  174. 

Buying, and  Selling.    Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  as  to  the  settlement  of  payments  fur  taxes 
on  buying  and  selling,  Appx.  p.  40. 


c. 

Calcutta  College.    See  College  at  Calcutta. 

Calcutta.    Improvements  made  in  the  city  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 

Hastings;  squares  formed;  tanks  built;  new  streets,  8cc.  Appx.  p.  108 Quay  called 

the  Strand  ;  advantages  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  transport  of  merchandiiie,  Ajfi' 

p.  108 Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee ;  their  appointment,  with  certain  of  their 

reports  ;  and  minutes^  &c.  of  Government  thereon,  Appx.  p.  1 12 CircuJar  letter  from 

the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  10  Oct.  1828, 
'     Appx.  p.  113. 

bee  also  Bengal.    College  at  Calcutta. 

Canals.    Attention  given  to  these  means  of  internal  communication  daring  the  adAinistra- 

tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Appx.  p.  107 ^Restoration  of  the  canal  of  All 

Murdhun,  Appx.  p.  107 Proposal  to  form  a  canal  from  the  Hoogly  tp  Calcutta,  for 

tbQ.  piirpose  of  enabling  merchandize  to  .be  transported  with  greater  security,  AppSr 
p.  108. 
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Canaries.    Quaotity  of  itidigo  imported  into  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  17s 

P-  379- 

Canning,  Right  Hon*  George,  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  6eorge  Cannin 
man  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  £ast  India  Company  respecting  permiss 
to  India,  Appx.  p.  266, 

Capital  Stock.  Amount  of  capital  of  the  East  India  Company,  1708,  17I 
j^,  p.  28 Manner  in  which  their  capital  was  raised,  Rep.  p.  28. 

Captain'^eneral.  This  power  has  on  one  occasion  been  superadded  to  tba 
generd;  is  an  appointment  from  the  king.  Rep.  p.  18. 

Cardamums.  *  Is  a  production  of  the  mountains  of  Malabar,  Canara,  an 

p.  73 Process  of  cultivation,  Rep.  p.  73 Land  on  which  they  are  pi 

assessment.  Rep.  p.  73— — Collection  of  duties  farmed  by  the  governro 
In  Canara  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  abandon  the  caltivation,  J 

Camatic.  Consequences  of  the  first  interference  of  the  British,  Jlppx.  p 
against  Hyder  Alii  and  the  French,  Appx.  p.  i6. 

Cashmere.     See  Holy  Places. 

Castes.    Belief  of  the  Hindoos  as  to  th$  origin  of  the  four  great  classei 

Xheterces,  Vyse,  and  Sooders,  Jppx.  p.  35 Baneful  effects  of  these 

'discouraging  all  liberal  exertions,  Appx.  p.  35 The  whole  fabric  is 

crafty  and  imperious  priesthood,  Appx.  p.  35 Specimens  of  laws  whic 

tinctions  in  favour  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  other  superior  castes,  Appx.  p 

Cattle.    Great  loss  occasioned  to  indigo  planters  by  the  eruption  of  herds 

frequently  devestate  large  tracts,  J^.  p.  353 Pounding  cattle  on  a  c 

ing  among  -  the  indigo  appears  to  be  a  method  very,  frequently  had  rec? 
P-  358. 

Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces.    Many  large  tracts  of  lands  are  lying  \ 
quence  of  the  feuds  of  different  claimanU,  Appx.  p.  353. 
See  also  Bengal. 

Ceremonies.  Worship  and  ceremonies  practised  by  the  Hindoos,  have  the  c 
ing  as  well  as  stupifying  their  minds,  Jppx.  p.  50— —Description  of  tfc 
Poojah,  Appx.  p.  52. 

Certipore.  Treachery  shown  to  the  nobles  of  by  Gainprejas,  from  whom  th< 
assistance,  Appx.  p.  29. 

Ceylon.    Authority  of  Bald« us  as  to  the  nnmber  of  Christians  in  Ceylon  j 
of  children  in  the  schools  at  that  period,  Appx.  p.  66,  67. 

Chaplains.    See  Church  Establishments. 

Charter.    Charter  granted  by  King  William,  1698,  foundation  of  the  privileg 

by  the  East  India  Company,  R£p.  p.  28 Acts  of  Parliament  which  hav'J 

Charter  under  certain  limitations,  ttep.  p.  28. 

Christianity.     Importance  of  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 
a  medium  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  dur  religion,  Appx.  p.  62,  70-1 
for  the  practicability  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindo 

-Opposition  that  may  be  expected  from  the  Brahmins,  Appx.  p.  64 1 

Christianity  might  be  forwarded  in  India,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  oppositi 

be  offered,  Appx.  p.  65 State  of  Christianity  among  those  denominat 

in  India,  Appx.  p.  66^ — Opinion  of  Dr.  Robertson  as  to  the  number  o 

India,   Appx.  p.  68 Want    of  missionaries,  Appx.  p.  68 Christi 

more  spread  in  India  than  at  present,  Appx.  p.  6q— — Manner  in  whi< 
should  be  introduced  into  India,  and  its  necessary  results,  Appx.  p.  70,  71 
See  Ceylon.    Dutch.    Roman  CathoUcs.     Swartz,  Mr.     Xavier. 

Christian  Knowledge.  Extract  from  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Society  for  pre 
tian  Knowledge,  1795,  Appx.  p.  89. 

Christians^.    See  Religion.    Syrian  Christians. 

Churgh  Establishment.  Number  of  chaplains  at  present  in  service,  not  su 
wants  of  the  people.  Rep.  p.  22 ^Want  of  additional  bishops.  Rep.  p.  s 

Circuit  and  Appeal,  Abolition  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  at  Guzer 
of  expense  by  the  arrangement,  Appx.  p.  177. 

Civil  Affairs,    Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  as  to  their  awards  in  cases  conne* 

Appx.  p.  39. 
Civil  Allowances.    See  Box,  J. 

Civil  Buildings.     Expenses  of  civil,  territorial  and  commercial  buildings 
for  the  last  ten  years,  Appx.  p.  227. 
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Civil  Case$.    See  Indigo  Planters. 

Civil  Charges.    Increase  of  civil  charges,  Rep.  p.  34 Heads  of  accounts  under  which  the 

civil  charges  were  so  largely  increased.  Rep.  p.  35. 

Civil  Engineers.  Recommendation  to  abolish  the  oflEices  of  the  civil  engineers  at  Canara, 
Cuddapab,  Tanjore,  8cc.  Appx.  p.  191. 

Civil  Establishments.  Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Finance  Committee  to  the  (jovernor-general 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  24  February  1830,  on  establishments  of  civil  servants  in 
India,  Appx.  p,  165 — —Greater  number  in  India  than  are  required,  Appx.  p.  166- — . 
Number  of  substantive  appointments  in  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  Jppx.  p.  168. 

Abstract  statement  showing  the  number  of  civil  servants  appointed  to  the  Bengal 
civil  service  during  40  years,  and  the  deaths  and  retiremeau  incident  to  the  same,  re- 

ferred  to  in  Fmance  Committee  Report,  Appx.  p.  169 Extract  of  a  letter  from  the 

Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  on  the  civil  establishments^  Madras^  Appx.  p.  188. 

Civil  Justice.    See  Bax,  J. 

Civil  Servants.    Number  of  civil  servants  at  the  three  Presidencies  is  calculated  at  1,100  or 

1,200,  Rep.  p.  23 Letter  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal  to  the  Ck)urt 

of  Directors,  (Judicial  department,)  concerning  civil  servants,  Appx.  p.  240 Minnte 

of  John  Adam,  Esq.,  Governor-general,  182^9  Appx.  p.  241 Fewer  in  1823  than  in 

1811,  Adam^  Appx>  p*  241 Necessity  for  augmentation  of  the  number,  Adam^Amx, 

p.  241 -Statement  showing  the  total  number  of  civil  servants  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment in  each  year  from  1811  to  1823  ;  number  of  servants  absent  at  sea  for  their  health; 
number  of  writers  who  arrived  in  each  year;  number  of  deaths  and  emigrations  in  the 

civil  service  in  each  year,  Adam,  Appx.  p.  246 Minute  of  J.  H.   HarringtoD,  Esq^ 

dated  18  June  1823 Memorandum  by  Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  Appx.  p.  248— 

Despatch  in  the  Judicial  department  to  the  Beogal  government,  dated  23  July  1824, 
Appx.  p.  250. 

Civil  and  Military  Government.  Board  of  Control  superintend  all  acts  which  in  anywise 
relate  to  the  civil  and  military  government  or  administration  of  revenues  10  India,  Rep, 
p.  M- 

Clergy.    See  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  .  Church  Establishment. 

Clive^  Lord.    Restored  to  Shujah  Dowlah  the  dominion  of  Oude,  Apox.  p.  16 ^Tbe 

inhabitants  of  India  have  no  attachment  to  any  obligation^  Appx.  p.  20. 

Coals.    See  Steam  Vessels. 

Cochin.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  in  India  from  the  subsidies  from  this 
source  in  the  year  1828-29,  Rep.  p.  32. 

.Collective  Boards.     See  Boards. 

Collectors.    See  Judicial  Officers. 

College  at  Calcutta.    Young  men  for  the  Bengal  service  enter  the  college  of  Calcutta  on 

arrival  in  India,  Rep.  p.  24 They  are  there  maintained  at  the  Company's  expense, 

Rep.  p.  24 Has  been  a  source  of  more  debt  than  knowledge  in  the  civil  service,  and 

an  expensive  establishment.  Rep.  p.  24 The  institution  considered  disadvaotageoui 

to  the  public  service.  Rep.  p.  24. 

Colonization.  Beyond  the  Europeans  requisite  for  public  service,  and  merchants,  naviga- 
tors, iic.f  who  are  useful  and  important ;  beyond  this  their  ingress  ought  not  to  be  ])er- 

mitted,  Appx.  p.  72 Improbability  of  any  attempt  to  colonize  India  from  permitting 

the  free  residence  of  Europeans,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate^  the  dense  population, 
and  legal  appropriation  or  the  soil.  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  277. 

Commander-in-Chief.  Power  of  nominating  the  commander-in-chief  vested  in  the  Directors, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  Appx.  p.  11. 

Commerce.    See  Trade. 

Commercial  Capital.      Statement  concerning  the  amount  of  the  East  India  Compaoy's 

commercial  capital,  Rep*  p.  56 Loss  upon  the  Indian  trade,  gain  upon  the  China  trade. 

Rep.  p.  57. 

Commercial  Profit.  Amount  of  profit  remaining  after  payment  of  dividends  constitutes  that 
surplus  commercial  profit  which  is  applicable  by  law  to  the  discharge  of  Indian  debli^r 

of  home-bond  debt,  Rep.  p.  48 Amount  of  surplus  commercial  profit  which  has  been 

realized  from  1814  to  1831  ;  statement  showing  the  amount  for  each  year,  Rep.  p.!48 

The  Court  claim  the  right  to  propose  the  appropriation  of  surplus  profits  at  such  times  as 
may  appear  to  them  consistent,  Rep.  p.  48. 

Commercial  Property.  Comparative  view  of  the  commercial  property,  i8i4i  ^^^9f 
Rep.  p.  59. 
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Commercial  and  Politietil*  Mode  io  which  separation  is  made  between  the  PoltticaJ  and 
Commercial  finances  of  the  Company,  is  under  the  absolute  control  <^  the  Board  of 
Control,  Rep.  p.  15. 

Commissariat.  Average  of  the  charges  for  several  years  of  victualling,  for  war  charges, 
for  petty  stores  Mppiied  to  magazines,  charges  on  account  of  foundery,  gunpowder 
agencies,  gun-carriage,  purchase  of  cattle,  supplies  to  marine,  civil  department,  sndder 
baoaars,  timber-yaids,  Appx.  p.  127. 

Commissioners.    See  Judicial  Officers. 

Conq>eiition.    See  Patronage. 

Conquest.  British  conqnests  in  India  cannot  be  renounced  without  guilt,  though  great 
guilt  may  be  contracted  in  the  government  of  them,  Jppx.  p.  19. 

Contingent  Charges.  Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Civif  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  on  contingent  cbarges'(4  Dec.  1829),  Appx.  p.  isi. 

Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  at  Bengal,  on  contingent  charges  (8  Dec  1829), 
Appx.  p.  121. 

Comwallis,  Lord.     Benefits  arising  from  bis  administration  of  the  government  of  Bengal, 

Aj^x.  p.  16 By  the  measures  of  his  Lordship's  government,  important  rights  of 

property  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Asiatic  subjects  in  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  17 His 

opinion,  that  it  will  be  of  essential  importance  to  the  interests  of  Britain  that  Europeans 
shall  be  discouraged  from  colonizing  and  settling  in  India,  Appx.  p.  261. 

Correspondence.  Number  of  letters  received  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  interchanged  between  them  since  1784;  manner  in  which  correspondence 
and  the  details  of  the  local  governments  of  India  is  received  by  the  home  authorities, 
Aep.p.  15. 

Correspondence,  Committee  of.  Niimber  of  members  of  which  it  consists;  each  member 
must  have  passed  through  the  Committees  of  Buying  and  Warehouses,  and  Shipping, 

Rep.  p.  11,  12 All  that  relates  to  the  preparation  of  depatches  for  India  belongs  to 

the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Rep.  p.  12 Possible  disadvantages  of  the  present 

mode  of  forming  this  committee.  Rep.  p.  16. 

Cotton.  The  Company's  principal  export  from  India  to  China  is  cotton  from  Bengal  and 
Bombay,  Rep.  p.  58. 

Cotton  PiecC'Goods.  Formerly  the  staple  manufacture  of  India,  now  almost  superseded  by 
British  manufactures,  aided  by  machinery,  Govemor-general,  Appx.  p.  275. 

Cotton  Twist.  A  large  manufactory  erecting  bv  Mr.  Patrick  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
twist  by  machinery;  probable  effect  of  such  improvements  in  India,  Govemor^general, 
Appx.  p.  276. 

Councils.    Are  stated  to  be  no  check   upon  the  Governor,  when  he  chooses  to  exercise 

independent  power,  Rep.  p.  18 They  are   considered   useful  in  arranging  material 

points  of  correspondence  for  the  Govemor-general,  and  relieve  him  from  a  load  of 
detail.  Rep.  p.  i8. 

Court  of  Directors.  Consists  of  24  proprietors,  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  India ;  are 
elected  by  the  proprietors;   13  form  a  court;  have  the  power  of  nominating  governors 

and  commanders-in-chief.  Rep.  p.  11 In  case  of  collision  between  the  Court  and 

Board  of  Control,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council,  Rep.  p.  11 Are  divided 

into  three  principal  committees ;  duties  thereof.  Rep.  p.  1 1 Collisions  have  taken  place 

between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control ;  inconvenience  of  these 
differences  of  opinion;  suggestions  of  remedies.  Rep.  p.  16. 

Courts  of  Justice.    Venality  of  them  under  the  nabobs,  Appx.  p.  9 Were  scandalously 

corrupt  in  the  early  stages  of  the  British  power,  Appx.  p.  g. 

See  also  Circuit  and  Appeal.       Court  of  Requests.      Dewannee.      Mootmfs.       Petty 
Sessions.     PhouscLdary.     Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut.     Zillah  Courts. 

Court  of  Requests.    Expenses  of  the  Court  of  RequesU  at  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  175. 

Covenanted  Officers.  Covenanted  officers  to  be  employed  in  the  judicial  and  fiscal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  above  the  rank  of  ordinary  assistants,  Mackenzie, 
Afpx.  p.  155-         . 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  European  covenanted  aervants  in  the  Judicial 
department,  employed  in  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  Provincial  Courts,  and  in  each  district  of 
the  Lower  and  Western  Provinces,  on  1st  May  1810,  1816,  1822,  1823,  Adam,  Appx. 
P-  245- 

Covenanted  Servants.    See  Judicial  Departments 

Crime.    Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  concerning  punishments  for  crimes  of  various  descrip- 
tions, Appx.  p.  38. 
See  also  Law. 

Crimittal  Cases.  Average  number  of  criminal  cases  in  one  vear  before  the  Circuit  Court, 
Madras,  Appx.  p.  197 Punishments  proposed  by  the  Madras  Court  of  Sudder  Adaw- 

•    lut,  in  lieu  of  those  at  present  awarded  by  tne  Mabomedan  law,  Appx.  p.  200. 
See  also  Jndigo  Planters. 
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Criminal  Law.  Alterations  proposed  by  Lord  Cornwallisy  i790|  Appx.  p.  27  ■  Pdwerof 
Hiudoos  to  be  forgiven  tbe  punishment  of  crimes  by  the  next  of  kin,  Afpx.  p«  28. 

Cruelty.    Shocking  barbarity  of  Hindoo  punishments,  App.  p.  23. 

Customs.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  reveove  derived  from  this  source  to  the  Indiaa 
ueasury  in  the  y^ar  1828-29,  Rq^.  p*  32-— --^Revenue  from  oi^tpm^^  Qlthougb  fluctqatiog, 

has  exhibited  a  steady  improvement,  Rep.  p.  33 Seacu$toms  are  collecteid  under  (be 

same  Regulations,  by  the  direct  agency  of  Qoverpment  officers.  Rep.  p.  72 Amount  at 

which  they  are  collected  in  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  Rep.  p.  72 Collection  of 

duty  on  cardamums  farmed  by  the  Government  to  the  highest  bidder,  Rep.  p.  73 — - 

Hardships  endured  by  the  cultivators  under  this  system,  Kep.  p.  73 System  checks 

production ;  in  Canara  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  abandon  the  cultivation,  Rep. 

P-73- 

Land  customs  of  the  Madras  territories  have  been  rented  with  great  success,  il^ipj. 

p.  19I' Proposal  for  arrangements  which  would  render  the  abolition  of  tbe  office  of 

collector  and  the  deputy  expedient,  J^j.  p.  ipx Recommendation  of  theabdition 

of  the  sub-collectors  and  extra  civil  engineers  appointied  at  Canara,  Cuddapafa  aod 

Tanjore,  Appx.  p.  191 Abolition  of  the  office  of  assistant  collector  of  sea  customs  at 

Madras  recommended,  Appx.  p.  191. 

D. 

Dacca  Mtislins.    See  Muslins. 

Danes.  Conversions  effected  by  their  exertions  and  preachine  at  Tranquebar,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  Appx. 
p.  67. 

Death,  Punishment  of.    Indifference  with  which  it  is  met  by  the  HiodoM,  Appx.p.2i 

Punishment  by  the  Hindoo  code  for  designing  to  procure  the  death  of  another, 

Appx.  p.  42. 

Debt.  Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  as  to  awards  of  punishment  in  cases  of  debt»  Appx.  p.  40 
Modes  warranted  by  the  Hindoo  law  in  recovering  debts,  Appx.  p.  43. 

Debt  of  India: 

Home  Bond : 
•  This  debt  IS  composed  of  securities  issued  by  the  Company  on  their  seal,  upon  which 

they  have  been  empowered  by  Parliament  to  borrow  money.  Rep.  p.  53 ^Time  for 

which  bonds  can  be  issued,  Kep.  p.  5i«— — ^Limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Company 
raising  money.  Rep.  p.  51-— -^Amount  of  debt  1750,  and  at  various  periods  to  iSsg, 

Rep.  p.  511 Rate  of  Interest  paid  on  debts  from  1773  to  1783,  from  1783  to  1787,  and 

at  different  periods  to  1831,  Rep.  p.  53,  54* 

.    Statement  of  the  finance  balances,  1814-15  and  1820-21,  showing  no  increase  from  tbe 

expensed  of  the  Mahratta  war»  Appx.  p.  104 Policy  of  not  lessening  the  debt  from 

the  connexion  it  cements  between  the  monied  interests  of  the  natives  and  the  goTero- 
ment,  Appx.  p.  105 ^The  princes  of  India  now.  invest  their  riches,.  Appx.  p.  105. 

Deccan.  Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general  in  Cooacil 
at  Bengal  on  the  abolition  of  Deccan  revenue  survey,  Appx.  p*  187. 

Deities.    Character  of  the  whole  multitude  of  Hindoo  deities,  male  and  female,  is  a  source 

of  immorality,  Appx.  p.  50 Character  of  Brahma,  Vishnow,  Mahadeo,  to  whom  the 

Ynost  enormous  villanies  are  imputed,  Appx.  p.  50^ Hideous  appearance  of  the  gene- 
rality of  Hindoo  idols,  Appx.  p.  52. 

Dependent  Princes.  State  of  those  governments  which  are  dependent  upon  the  English, 
Appx.  p.  5,  6,  7 Impolicy  of  adding  to  their  number,  Appx.  p.  7. 

Deportation.    Power  of  arbitrary  deportation  upon  alleged  charges,  forms  an  imporiaot 

feature  in  the  local  administration  of  India,  Rqp.  p.  90 Measures  which  might  tend 

to  lessen  the  power  without  danger.  Rep.  p.  20. 

Despatches.  Generally  originate  with  the  Court  of  Directors ;  power  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  how  exercised,  Rrp.  p.  12 ^Usuail  form  of  making  up  despatches.  Rep.  p.  12 

Frequent  necessity  for  the  secrecy  of.  Rep.  p.  13. 

Dewannee.     Nature  of  the  office ;  title  of  the  provincial  collector  of  revenues  under  the 

Mogul  emperors,  Appx.  p.  7 In  1772  the  Company  first  took  upon  themselves  the 

office  of  Dewan,  Appx.  p.  13 Removal  of  the  Exchequer  to  Calcutta,  Appx.  p.  13 

-- — Abolition  of  the  court  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  court  of  the  collectors  for  the 
trial  of  revenue  causes,  Appx.  p.  17^ 

Dewannee  Adawlut.  Power  of  that  court>  Appx.  p.  13-r — Former  maladministration  of 
justice  in  this  court,  Appx.  p.  14. 

Directors.    Every  Director  has  full  cognizance  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Company,  Rep-  p*  ^ 

^Every  Director  does  not  sit  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Rep.  p.  n 

Consideration  as  to  the  possibility  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with  fewer  Directors,  Rep.  p.  16— Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  change 

of  Directors  by  rotation  on  committees,  Rep.  p.  17 Patronage  exercised  by  them  to 

which 
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which  no  responsibility  attaches,  Rep.  p.  25 *No  imputation  upon  1 

Directors  have  exercised  their  patronage,  though  the  mode  of  nom 

mode  for  securing  high  ability.  Rep.  p.  23 -CompensatioD  propos 

the  event  of  any  change  in  the  present  mode  of  patronage,  Rep.  p.  i 

Dueases.    Diseases  which  according  to  the  Hindoo  religiou  are'punisl 
a  former  state,  Appx.  p.  56. 

Dividends.    Mode  of  declaring  the  dividends  by  the  Court  of  Director 

Dundas,  Right  honourable  H.     His  opinion  that  the  utmost  delicacv  is 
ing  against  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India, 

264. 

Dtmlop,  Mr.    Circumstances  attending  this  gentleman's  conduct  as 
Appx.  p.  288. 

Dutch.    State  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  as  to  the  introductior 

their  Governments,  Appx.  p.  66 Corriespondence  with  Professor  I 

on  the  state  of  Christianity  at  Colombo,  Appx.  p.  67 Their  emp 

of  its  progress  and  downfal,  Appx.  p.  89. 

East  India  Company.    Power  in  India;  date  at  which  they  acquired  t! 

in  Hindostan,  Appx.  p.  4 Alterations  which  took  place  in  1773,  i 

in  India,  Appx.  p.  15 Further  alterations  established  by  the  legisl 

1784,  A|?px.  p.  16.  . 

See  also  Investment. 

East  Indians.    Testimony  adduced  concerning  the  acquirements  and  abi 
Indian  population  ;  recommendation  to  remove  invidious  distinction 
.  doo  from  office,  Rqf.p.  25* 

Misplaced  jealousy  of  these  people;  their  inconsiderable  number 
hitherto  in  their  education ;  want  of  a  wider  field  for  their  profitabi 
to  them  of  European  settlers,  Govermr-general,  Appx.  p,  279. 

Eastern  Governments.    Generally  careless  as  to  the  interests  of  their  sul 

Ecclesiastical  Af airs.    See  Church  Establishment. 

Eclipses.    Ridiculous  belief  of  the  uneducated  Hindoos  as  to  the  caus 
religious  ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  J[/>px.  p.  51. 

Edsication.    Desire  for  the  knowledgeof  European  science  and  literature 
in  the  natives  by  the  encooragement  of  education  among  them,  Rej 

established  by  the  missionaries,  Rq^.  p.  22 General  diffusion  . 

ducing  the  most  salutary  effect.  Rep.  p.  22 Company  obliged  s 

a  lac  of  rupees  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  natives  of  India,  B 
ral  cultivation  of  the  English  language  highly  desirable.  Rep.  p.  ! 
Hindoo  colleges  have  been  established  at  various  places,  Rep.  p.  i 
been  established  at  various  places.  Rep.  p.  25. 
Madras : 

Proposed  by  Sir  T.  Munro  to  establish  native  schools  in  every  teli 
which  masters  were  to  be  paid>  Rq>'  p^  .25. 

Gre^  and  increasing  promotion  of  the  education  of  all  classes  c 
during  the  government  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Appx.  p.  108 — 
slight  expense  with  which  schools  might  be  established  in  India,  ; 
gratuitous  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  English,  Appx.  p.  61 — 
necessarily  follow  the  introduction  of  language,  Appx.  p.  61.— 
general  education  might  be  introduced,   and  lead  to   most  benefi 

p.  64- ^Astonishing   progress  which  a  large  body  of  Hindoo  y 01 

the    study   of   the  English   language,   Govertior-general^  Appx.  p. 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  native  gentry  in  promoting  educatioi 

,  other  olijectspf  public  utility,  Governor^general,  Appx.  p.  276 Pi 

has  been  exceedingly  rapid  among  Hindoos  at  Calcutta,  Appx.  p.  281 

See  also  College  at  Calcutta.    Haileyhnry.    Hindoo  College.    Most 

Endowments.     To   the   Brahmins    and   pagodas  are  all    esteemed    1 
Appx.  p.  47. 

English  Language.    Encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  Euglish  la 
deemed  to  oe  highly  desirable,  Rep.p.^i- — -General  cultivation  there 

Rep.  p.  251 Great  partiality  exists  among  natives  for  English  in  fai 

language  and  literature,  JJep.  p.25— : — ^A  powerful  stimulus  ta  inquiri 
a  certain  degree   of  proficiency  a  condition   of  qualification   for 

Rep.  p.  25 Value  of  the  geperal  education  of  the  natives  of  !«' 

language,  and  of  the  introduction  of  our  literature,  Appx.  p.  60 

being  taught  in  India  to  give  thepeople  a  knowledge  of  our  religioi 
Great  progress  made  by  tne  Hindoo  youtji  in  the  acquisition  of  th( 
,  literature  and  science*  Gov^nor-general,  Appx.  p.,  276* 
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Establishments.     See  Civil  Establishment. 

Estates.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  indigo  factories  in  the  several  districts  under 
the  Bengal  eovernmeut;  also  the  number  of  European  indigo  planters,  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  the  number  of  European  assistants  in  the  several  districts  under  the  Bengal 
government,  Jppx.  p.  340. 

Europeans.     Regulations  1760,  as  to  British-born  subjects  holding  lands  in  India,  Rep. 

p.  26 ^Europeans  hold  farms  in  the  names  of  natives,  and  are  sued  in  the  names  of 

natives.  Rep.  p.  26— Principally  indigo  farms.  Rep.  p.  26- Most  witnesses  do  not 

I  recommend  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  British-born  subjects  into  our  Indian  posses- 

sions. Rep.  p.  26— — Chief  reason  against  their  admission  arises  out  of  the  defective 

state  of  the  judicial  establishments,  Rep,  p.  26 Facilities  of  intercourse  have  of  late 

years  greatly  increased,  Rep.  p.  26 Apprehensions  entertained,  1813,  that  free  trade 

would  cause  great  influx  of  Europeans,  disproved  by  returns,  1815 — 1828,  Rep.  p.  27. 

Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  provincial  laws,  Appx.  p.  17 Beyond  the  Europeans 

requisite  for  public  service,  and  nierchants,  navigators,  &c.  who  are  useful  and  important, 

beyond  this,  their  ingress  into  India  should  not  be  permitted,  Appx.  p.  72 Statement 

of  the  number  of  licenses  to  proceed  to  and  reside  in  India,  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  each  year,  1814 — 1831;  of  the  number  of  applications  refused  by  the 
Court;  and  of  the  number  of  the  latter  granted  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 

India;  with  a  general  classification  of  trades,  &c.,  Appx.  p.  268,  269 Extract  letter 

from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Beogal  (Reventie 
department)  1829,  on   permission  to  Europeans  to  hold  lanri  in  India,  Appx.  p.  270 

• Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  as  to  the  present  restrictions  on  theocca- 

pancy  of  lands  in  India  by  Europeans,  having  notoriously  failed  of  their  purpose,  Appx. 
p.  273. 

Minute  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  concurring  in  the  proposition  for  extending  to  Europeans 

engaged   in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  facilities  for  holding  lands,  Appx.  p.  274 

Entire  concurrence  of  the  Governor-general  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir 
C.  Metcalfe  on  the  subject  of  occupancy  of  lands  in  India  by  Europeans,  Appx.  p.  274. 

Required  improvement  in  India  can  only  be  sought  through  the  more  extensive 
settlement  of  Europeans,  British  subjects,  and  their  free  admission  to  the  possession  of 

landed    property.   Governor-general,   Appx.   p.  275 Causes  which   woald  render  it 

impossible  to  attempt  to  colonize  in  India  from  the  nature  of  the  climate^  dense  popula- 
tion of  natives,  and  legal  appropriation  of  lands.  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  277 

So  far  from  too  great  an  influx  of  Europeans,  it  is  feared  no  encouragement  that  can  be 

offered  will  induce  sufficient  numbers  to  resort.  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  278 Most 

anxiously  feels  that  the  state  of  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  oppose  no  obsUoie 
to  the  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  the  interior.  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  279. 

In  proportion  as  European  settlers  multiplied,  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  law 
relative   to  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  will  be  more  urgently  fdt, 

Appx.  p.  282 Minute  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  8  December  1829,  relative  to 

the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  Appx.  p.  284. 

Any  alarm  that  Europeans  should  be  induced  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  resort 
to  India,  and  to  settle  in  the  interior,  on  a  speculation  of  holding  lands  to  gain  a  profit 
by  rent,  wholly  groundless.  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  286. 

Minute  of  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  dated  13  Dec.  1829  on  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India, 

Appx.  p.  286 Minute  of  W.  B.  Bay  ley,  dated  31  Dec,  1829,  Appx.  p.  286 Various 

correspondence  on  the  subject,  Appx.  p.  288-294 Minute  of  Mr,  Ross,  Appx.  p.  294 

Letter  from  John  Jebb  and  James  Pattison,  Esqrs.  to  the   Right   hon.  George 

Canning,  February  1818,  respecting  the  grant  of  licenses  to  Europeans  to  proceed  to 
India,  Appx.  p.  253 Remarks  by  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages likely  to  result  to  India,  and  (he  government  thereof  by  the  British,  from  per- 

niittiug  Europeans  to  settle  or  colonize  in  India,  Appx.  p.  341 Paper  drawn  np  by 

order  of  the  Board  of  Control  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Eiuropeans  in  India,  containing 
abstract  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  European  settlers  in  India ;  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  under  the  restriction  of  the 

law  relating  to  Europeans,  Appx.  p.  343 Statement  by  the  East  India  Company  to 

the  Committee  on  Indian  Afl'airs,  1831,  of  the  number  of  Europeans  resident  at  the 
several  Presidencies  in  India,  1828,  Appx.  p.  347. 

See  also  Licenses.     Patrick,  Mr. 

Evidence.    Specimens  of  Hindoo  laws  concerning  evidence^  Appx.  p.  40, 

•    Expulsionji'om  India.    See  Deportation. 

Evil  Spirits.    Lower  castes  of  Hindoos  endeavour  to  conciliate  evil  spirits^  to  deprecate 
their  malice,  and  implore  their  friendship,  Appx.  p.  51* 

Expiation.    See  Sin. 

Extraordinary  Receipts.    Amount  received  by  the  Indian  treasury  from  the  extraordinary 
receipts  from  Ava,  Bhurtpore  and  Scindrab,  Rep.  p.  St. 
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Factories.  Number  of  indigo  factories  in  the  seyeral  districts  of  the  ^ 
Provinces ;  number  of  factories,  and  extent  of  cuitiration ;  numb 
minal  cases  decided  for  and  against  them  and  their  servants,  during 
abstracts  of  opinions  recorded  by  ma^strates  and  commissioners  of  ci 
necessity  of  further  legislative  provisions  for  the  effectual  subjection  c 
and  thetr  servants  to  the  control  of  the  law,  Appx.  p*  295 — -^tateoi 
of  indigo  factories  in  the  several  districts  uncier  the  Bengal  presidei 
ber  of  European  indigo  planters,  proprietors  of  estates,  and  the  ni 
assistants  resident  in  me  several  districts  nndertbe  Bengal  Goverame 
See  also  Indigo. 

Famine.  Narrative  of  the  gre^t  famine  in  Bengal,  1 769-70,  Appx.  p.  10- 
cbildren  purchased  by  a  charitable  individuid  during  the  scarcity; 
return  for  their  children  when  famine  should  cease ;  nve,  number  t 
ofl&pring,  Appx.  p.  23. 

Farwwig  Lands.    This  first  great  financial  measnre^  ^TT^y  produced 
effects,  Appx.  p.  14* 
&eako  Tobacco. 

Fees.    Manner  in  which  moonsifs  are  paid  ;  how  the  payment  is  evad< 

die  deerees  of  the  Razeenamah,  Appx.  p.  203 Regulations  pro 

stamp  institution  fee  on  superior  suits  proposed  to  be  made  cogni 
moonsifs,  &c.  Appx.  p.  204. 

Finance  Committee.    Two  Finance  Committees  appointed,  one  civil, 

by  the  Supreme  Goverameot  in  India,  Rep.  p.  37 JDuties  of  the  i 

mittee,  Kep.  p.  37. , 
Appointment  of  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee,  with  cert 

and  Minutes  of  Government  thereon,  Amx.  p.  112 Circular  Lett 

ment  of  Ben^l  to  the  Government  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  10  Oct 

Resolutions  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  in  Bengal,  in  th 

ment,  25  November  1828^  Appx.  j).  114. 
See  also  Military  Finance  Committee. 

Finances,  Prospective  Estimate  of.  Modes  of  computing  the  prospecti 
Finances,  Kep.  p.  54. 

Financial  Ttansactums.  Nature  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  E 
with  the  public  since  they  were  established  under  the  auihoritj 
•RfP*  P*  39* 

Finance.  See  also  Customs.  Extraordinary  Receipts.  Pilgrim  Tax.  1 
Sayer  and  Abkarree.    Stamps.     Transit  Duties.     Tobacco.    Town  Du 

Fines.  Injustice  of  the  Hindoo  code  in  their  mode  of  receiving  £ 
punishment  awarded  by  law  to  a  crime,  Appx.  p.  45. 

Fiscal  Administration.    See  Judicial  Officers. 

Fitler,  Dr.    See  Medical  Schools. 

Florida.    Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Florida,  1780-1830,  jlppx, 

Food.    Difficult  for  Hindoos  to  avoid  daily  pollution  in  their  food,  Api 

Fwgery^    See  Stamps. 

Foreign  Independent  States.    See  Native  States. 

Foundfy.  Expenses  of  the  foundry  at  Fort  WiUiam,  on  an  average  of 
Appx.  p.  227. 

France.    Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  France,  1780-1830,  Appx.  \ 

FrandSf  Mr.     Extract  from  a  minute  of  Mr.  Francis,  respecting  the 
Europeans  to  proceed  to  India,  Appx.  p.  259. 

Franking.    See  Post-office. 

French.   Their  policy  obliges  the  East  India  Company  to  interfere  in 

arisen  among  the  native  princes,  Appx.  p.  4 Their  empire  in 

decline,  Appx.  p.  89. 

Fullarton,  Colonel.    See  Swartz,  Mr. 


Gaming.    Punishment  for  gambling  in  the  Hindoo  code,  Appx.  p.  42. 
Ganges.    Virtues  of  the  Ganges  as  a  holy  river  universally  allowed  to  be  | 

are  carried  to  its  edge  that  they  may  have  a  happy  passage  out  of  lil 
Germany.   Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Germany,  1780-1830,  Ap 
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Gibraltar.   Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Gibraltar,  1780-1830,  Appx.  p.  379. 

Goorka.   Treacherous  conduct  of  the  King  of  Goorka  in  the  w?irs  in  Nepaul,  Appx.  p.  29, 

Governmtnt  of  India.    One  of  the  most  important  coosideratious  for  Pariiament  is  the 

improvement  of  the  government  of  India,  in  India,  Rep.  p.  19 One  supreme  eovenh 

meat  proposed  for  ail  India,  aided  by  lieutenant-governors  at  the  several  presiaeodcs, 

Rep.  p.  19 Reasons  urged  against  these  alterations,  Rep.  p.  19 ^^Brtef  view  of 

British  territorial  administration  m  the  East,  Appx.  p.  4. 

Government  of  Nabobs.  Their  government  of  provinces,  as  sanctioned  by  the  East  lodia 
Company,  Appx.  p.  6 Power  reserved  by  the  English,  Appx.  p.  6 — — Evil  conse- 
quences of  the  nature  of  their  government  on  the  Asiatic  people,  Appx.  p.  6,  9 ^Iq 

1772,  the  authority  of  the  English  pervaded  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  and  the  native 
government,  saving  the  prerogative  of  the  Nabob  as  chief  criminal  magistrate,  Appx. 
P-^3- 

Government'    See  Home  Government.    Local  Government. 

Governor^eneral.    Power  of  nominating  the  Governor-general  is  vested  in  the  Directors 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown  ;  Court  can  recal  a  governor,  £€ii.  p.  it -Has 

a  supreme  controlling  power  over  the  government  of  Madras  and  Bomoay,  Rqf.^^ij 

Can  proceed  to  the  subordinate  presidencies  and  assume  command,  Kep.  p.  18 . 

In  Council  may  bring  forward  any  business  he  thinks  fit.  Rep.  p.  18 — —Can  act  on  bis 
own  responsibility,  independent  of  Council;  Rep.  p.  18 General  duties  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general in  Bengal,  Rep.  p.  18,  19. 

Grant,  Mr.    State  of  society  in  India,  Appx.  p.  4. 

Gun^arriage  Agencies.    Expenses  of,  on  an  average,  for  several  years,  Appx.  p.  227. 

GumoTvder  Agencies.  Expenses  of  these  agencies,  on  an  average  of  the  last,  ten  ye&is, 
jfypx.p.^^y.  ^ 

GuMoor.  Zillah  court  established  1828  ;  proposal  to  attach  Guntoor  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  at  Nellore,  Appx.  p.  189 — -rCaose  of  the  formation  of  a  Zillah  court  at  tbi$ 
place;  disadvantage  of  its  immediate  abolition;  proposed  alterations,  Lushingt<m,  Appx. 
p.  196. 

Names  of  law  officers  proposed  for  situations  in  the  native  court  of  Guntoor,  as  qualified 
for  those  situations,  Appx.  p.  204. 

Guzerat.    Proposed  abolition  of  the  office  of  resident  at,  Appx.  p.  170 Abolition  of  the 

Guzerat  court  of  circuit  and  appeal ;  saving  accruing  therefrom,  Appx.  p.  177. 
See  also  Appeal.    Circuits. 


H. 

Haileybury.    By  Act  1813,  rules  and  regulations  of  this  college  subject  to  revision  sod 
approval  by  the  Board,  Rep.  p.  15 — —Design  of  this  college,  which  was  established  1806, 

ic^.  p.24. Advisable  to  increase  the  age  of  the  students  as  to  their  admission,  Rep.  p^4 

Bad  effect  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1826,  which  is  stated  to  have  shaken  and 

mutilated  the  whole  collegiate  system.  Rep.  p.  24 College  has  had  various  difficulties 

to  jcontend  with,  but  has  fairly  answered  what  could  be  expected  from  its  foundation 
JJ^.  p.24— — Proficiency  of  its  scholars  well  attested  by  those  who  have  experienced  its 
benefits.  Rep.  p.  24 Civil  servants  better  qualified  since  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege than  before.  Rep.  p.  24. 

Half-castes.    See  East  Indians. 

Harrington^  J.,H.    Minute  of  J,  H.  Harrinston,  dated  i8th  June  1823,  on  the  defective 

state  of  the  civil  service  with  respect  to  the  inadequate  number  of  covenanted  servants, 

Appx.  p.  246. 
Hastings,  Marquis  of.     Character  of  decoits  or  robbers ;  general  litigiousness  of  the  natirei 

of  India,  &c.  Appx.  p.  26 ^The  Marquis  of  Hastings'  summary  of  the  operations  in 

India,  with  their  results,  from  3oih  April  1814  to  31st  January  1H23,  Appx.  p. 93. 
Hilt,  David.    Minute  of  David   Hill,  Esq.  on  Judicial  and  Revenue  administration  at 

'Bombay,  Appx.  p.  128 Minute  of  D.  Hill,  Esq.  dated  19th  October  1830. 

Hindoo  Colleges.     Have  been  established  at  various  places,  Repi  p.  25. 

Hindoos.    The  proportion  of  tlie  Hindoo  population  to  t\\e  Mahomednn  is  stated  as  eight 

to  one.  Rep.  p.  21 Expediency  of  framing  a  law  for  defining  and  regulating  tlie  civil 

rights  of  natives  in  case  of  a  change  of  religion,  Rep.  p.  21. 

They  are  a  people  exceedingly  depraved,  Appx.  p.  20,  86 And  destitute  to  a  won- 
derful degree  of  those  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  the  security  and  comfort  of  socieiyi 

Jppx.  p.  20 There  arecasies  of  robbers  and  thieves,  who  consider  tliemselves  actiflg 

in  their  proper  profession,  jlppx.  p.  22 — —Benevolence  wrongly  imputed  to  the  Hindoo 

character,  Appx,  p.  22 Cruelty  practised  by  their  law?,  and  to  their  enemies,  il^* 

p.  23 — • 
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Mnddoi    contioued, 

p.  33 ^Their  want  of  natural  affection,  Appx.  p.  23 -False  vi 

Bnrbpeans  of  the    Hindoo  character,  Appx.  p.  24 — '—Character, 

author  of  the  British  Transactions  in  Hindostan,  Appx.  p.  75 

of  the  people,  and  their  want  of  attachment  to  their  mlers,  Appx 
of  men  lamentably  degenerate  and  base,  retaining  but  a  feebl 
obligation,  Appx.  p.  31— —How  ^i^nenced  by  the  despotic  ma 
wbich  is  prevalent  in  the  East,  Appx.  p.  31-^ — Former  views  c 
must  now  be  admitted  to  require  considerable  modi6cation,  Appx.  p. 
zemindars  professing  the  Moslem  faith,  though  descended  fron 
p.  276— — ^Have  had  no  sovereign  of  their  own  faith  for  many  cei 

[  therefore  riot  properly  defined  ;  consequently  when  the  state  of  soci< 
calls  for  any  new  provision,  it  must  be  proper  to  interfere,  Appx.  p. 

'state  of  society  among  the  Hindoo  subjects  of  Great  Britain, partii 

to  morals,  Appx.  p.  20 Their  religion  is  exclusive,  not  offensive,  J 

Seeaho  Eaucation.    Schook. 

JBndoo  Widows.    See  Suttees. 

JBohDellfMr.    Considers  the Gentoos  a  race  of  people  who  from  theii 
,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  common  faith  and  honesty,  Jppx.  p.  25. 


Holy  Places.    Spread  through  all  parts  of  Hindostan  ;  sanctity  of  thes 

the  principal  towns  of  this  description,  Amx.  p.  47 Cashmere  pa 

as  holy,  Jppx.  p.  47 Juggernaut,  in  Urissa,  is  a  place  of  great  sai 

Holy  Rivers.  Number  in  Hindostan,  Appx.  p.  47-^ — Virteesof  the  Qi 
pre-eminent,  Jppx.  p»  47. 

j^EsMe  Government.  Nature  of  the  Home  Governmoit ;  authorities  of 
posed ;  minner  in  which  Directors  are  elected ;  number  of  wbich  t 
election  of  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  &c.,  Rq^.  p.  10, 11. 

Hugh  lAndsay.  Efficiency  of  this  steam  ^pessel;  voyages  performed  bj 
colm^  Appx.  225. 

Human  Saaifice.     Hindoo  code  of  laws  according  to  the  Vedes,  ui 

human  sacrifices,  Appx.  p.  45 Formerly  offered  to  Kallee  the  god( 

Jppx.  p.  45* 

^yder  JUi.    War  with  him  and  the  French,  Appx.  p.  16. 


I. 

Idols.    See  Deities. 

Imports,  East  India  Company.  Since  1824-25,  the  Company  have  ce^ 
chandii^  to  India ;  their  only  exports,  since  that  period,  have  been  mi 

.  stores,  Rep.  p.  57 Motives  of  tlie  Company  for  discontinuing  i 

Rep.  p.  57 Articles  imported  by  the  Company  into  England  from 

some  silk  piece-goods,  saltpetre  and  indigo.  Rep.  p.  57-— -Company 
from  India  to  China  is  cotton.  Rep.  p.  58        Their  only  import  is  tea 

p.  j8 Import  trade  from  India  to  England  is  carried  on  only  as  areu 

Extent  and  value  of  the  trade  between  India  and  the  Persian  G 
1-821--22  to  1827-28,  from  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  2i( 

Imprisonment.    Little  heeded  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  punishment,  Appx.  p. 

Lnprovement.  Inquiry  into  the  measures  which  might  be  adopted  by  Gi 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  her  Asiatic  subjects,  and  answers  to 
P-59- 

Incantations.  Form  a  very  large  branch  in  the  occult  arts  of  the  Hindoc 
unlimited  ;  to  procure  alt  good,  and  avert  all  evil,  Appx.  p.  53. 

bdia.  .With  the  exception  of  Bengal  Proper,  where  a  general  feeling  of  f 
to  prevail,  the  British  tenure  of  India  is  a  tenure  of  the  sword,  restin 
natives  in  our  power  and  military  siretigth.  Rep.  p.  19. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings'  summary  of  the  operations  in  India,  with 
the  30  April  1814  (o  31  January  1823,  Appx.  p.  93. 

India  Stock.  Qualification  for  voting  for  East  India  Directors  ;  motives  1 
ing  stock ;  amount  of  annual  dividend,  Rq>.  p.  1 1. 

Indian  Expenditure.    Orders  from  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Compi 

.  of  the  Indian  expenditure.  Rep.  p.  36 These  orders,  though  extensi 

yet  fully  carried  into  effect.  Rep.  p.  36 Cause  of  the  increase  of  Id 

as  characterized  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  Rep.  p.  36. 
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Indigo.    Lands  held  by  Europeans  chiefly  for  the  coUivatioo  of  indigo,  Hap,  p. 
Introduction  of  capital  and  employment  of  a  great  namber  of  people  has  been  T917 
beneficial^  £cp.  p.  36« 

Improvements  introduced  in  the  mannfactare  of  indigo  in  India  by  European  skill  aod 
industry,  Appx*  p«  63'  -Plant  from  whi4h  indigo  k  nuuiufaoiured  is  mdigeiMNis  ia 
India,  and  ibe  dye  extracted  from  it  been  uaed  in  the  East  for  aset,  -^PP^*  0*349 
Advantages  derived  to  India  from  the  employment  of  Biitisb  capitju  in  the  cuitivatioa  of 
indigo,  Appx*  p.  ^g^^^-'^'^Estimates  of  the  amounts  annoalty  expended  at  the  ifidigo  fsiv 
tortes  in  India,  Appsu  p>  $50« 

Indigo  CuUnmthn.  Carried  on  in  four  different  ytAji ;  dcsoriptioii  of  the  various  modes, 
Appx.  p.  3ga"-  "Qreat  portion  of  the  lands  tmder  indigo  cultivation  viitaally  held  by 
Europeans,  Appx^  p*  353--«*^^-S«bjects  of  dispote  which  disturb  indigo  districts,  Appx. 
p.  353-*-*— The  law  relatittg  to  indigo  contracts  has  been  improved  by  regulations ;  pro- 
visions  of  the  rmilationS)  Amx^  p«  J57— -^Effect  which  ttw  enkivation:  of  iadigo  \gj 
European  capital  has  bad  on  toe  class  of  ryots,  Appx*  p.  365. 

Indigo  Planters.  State  of  planters  as  to  holding  lands;  hardship  6t  their  posittoo, 
Covernor^generalf  Appx.  p.  276-277,  280— Occasional  mtsbondnct  of  plattteit  m 
nothing  compared  with  the  good  they  have  spread  atomid  them,  Govemor-gmeraly  Apps. 

p.  277 -Losses  to  which  an  indigo  planter  is  exposed  who  has  to  trust  to  engagemebts 

with  needy  ryots  for  the  produce  of  fields  on  which  he  has  no  legal  iien,  Appx.  p.  281 

Willingness  of  planters  in  Behar  to  a  ocmsiderable  outlay  of  capital  for  the  parpose 

of  irrigaiioo,  if  vested  with  an  assured  tenure  under  a  lon^  lease,  Appx.  p,  281 

Report  of  Mr.  Steer  on  the  lawless  conduct  of  indigo  planters  in  Dacca  Jelalpore,  -^pF* 

J).  288 Of  Mr.  Ahmuty  on  the  same  subject,  Appx.  p.  288 Conduct  of  Mr.  Ddd- 
op,  Appx.  p.  288.  291 Statement  of  European  indigo  planters  in  the  sevcrd  cRstricts 

of  the  Western  and  Lower  Provinces ;  factories  and  extent  of  cultivatioo ;  number  of . 
civil  and  criminal  cases  decided  for  jumI  against  them  for  the  last  five  years  |  abitcaefs 
of  opinions  recorded  by  magistrates  and  comttiissioners  of  oircait  regarding,  the  necessity 
of  legislative  provisions  for  effectnal  subjection  of  tb^  indigo  planters  and  their  senriMiiis 

to  the  control  of  law,  Appx.  p.  295,  333 Representation  of  Alexander  &  Co.  of  tt^ 

position  in  which  planters  were  placed  by  the  existing  regalattons,  Appx^  p.  $54 

Extract  containing  Mr.  Turnbull's  opinions  on  the  law  and  regulations  between  ryots 

and  indigo  planters,  Appx.  p.  335 ^Mr«  Walter's  opinion  on  the  present  laws  and 

regulations  established  between  ryots  and  indigo  ^iwoXm^  Appx.^.^^*^ — Statement 
showing  the  number  of  indigo  factories  in  the  several  districts  under  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency;  also  the  number  of  European  indigo  planters,  proprietors  of  estates,  and  number 
of  European  Assistants  resident  in  the  several  districts  under  the  Bennt  Govemmeiit^ 

Appx.  p.  340 Average  estimated  loss,  calculated  by  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  to  the 

indigo  planters  from  the  insecurity  of  lands  held  in  the  names  of  natives,  Appx.  p.  347 
Conduct  of  indigo  planters,  being  a  digest  of  papers  prepared  by  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  Appx.  p.  352 — --Complaints  of  planters  of  the  injury  they  sustain  from  herds 
of  cattle  being  driven  over  the  grounds  planted  with  indigo  crops,  Appx^  p.  354- — 
Grand  objects  for  the  government  to  aim  at,  not  laws  for  the  management  of  tbeir 
concenis,  but  in  providing  for  them  a  speedy  and  sure  application  of  the  laws  as  they 
stand)  Appx.  p.  357 ^Different  conduct  of  planters  in  various  districts,  jdppx.'^zfji. 

Indigo  Phniers,  Native.  Spirit  with  which  thev  now  prosecute  that  branch  of  maoaHic- 
ture  which  has  hitherto  been  open  only  to  firitish  enterprize,  Govemor-general,  Appx. 
p.  ^j& — — Man^  instances  of  zemindars  employing  European  gentlemen  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  indigo  factories  established  on  their  estates,  Appx.  p.  28^. 

Indigo  Trade.    Resolutions  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  concerning^  the  indigo  Safals- 

tions,  Appx.  p.  330- Regulation  for  amending  the  provision  ol*  ll^ulation  VL  18^ 

and  for  providing  more  effectually  for  the  enforcing  the  execution  ot  contracts  reladag 
to  the  cultivation  and  delivery  of  the  indij^  plant,  Appx.  p.  332— '-^Letter  Unm  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Beng^  (Judicial  Departaient)| 
April  1832)  on  the  indigo  trade,  Appx.  p.  334-- — Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  1785*1789)  1826-1830.    Quantity  of  indigo  imported  from  possessions 

in   India,  1826-1830,    Appx.* p.   349- Minute  by    Mr.    Leycester  on    the  indigo 

trade,  Appx^  p.  307 — ~Minute  of  Mr.  Ross  concerning  the  indigo  trade,  and  therejs- 
tive  rights  of  planters  and  ryots  in  their  advances  and  contracts  for  serving  and  deliveriq; 

indigo,  Appx.  p.  308 Regulation  proposed  by  them  to  remedy  the  present  evils,  Appx. 

p.  312, 313— -Mr.PJrinsep's  notes  00  this  proposition,  Appx.  p^  320-— Mr.  Shakspeai^ 
notes  and  remarks  on  Mr.  Ross's  proposed  Regulation,  Appx.  p%  325— —^Minute  by  Mr. 
Sealy  on  the  indigo  trade,  concerning  the  protection  of  plantens  with  ryots  who  have 

neglected  to  sow  their  seed,  Appx.  p»  309^ Minute  of  Mr.  Rattrav  on  the  indigo 

trade;  loss  and  vexation  to  which  planters  are  subject  by  the  difficulty  of  pMCuiag 

redress  for  breaches  of  contract,  Appx.  p.  310 Proposed  modification  of  seotioB5i 

Regulation  VI.  of  1823,  Appx.  p.  310 ^Minute  of  Mr^  Turnbull  on  the  indigo  trade, 

concerning  the  evils  arising  from  the  system  carried  on  by  planters  and  ryots  during  the 
planting  and  ffathering  the  crop,  Appx*  p.  31 1* — ^Account  of  (be  quaiuity  of  indigo 
import^  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Mch  year,  from  1780  to  the  latest  pesiod  op 
Co  which  the  account  can  be  made,  specifying  the  countries  from  which  imported,  aad 
quantities  received  from  each,  Appx.  p.  378. 
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Inheritance^    Oppressive  law  of  the  Hindoo  code  in  regard  to  the  law  of  iQheritahce, 
.-%».  p.43- 

Inoestmeni.    CoDsequences  of  the  compalsorj  measares  necessary  to  be  used  in  providing 
the  iBTesHnent  of  the  Company,  Appx.  p.  9. 

Italy.    Qoantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Italy,  1780—1830,  Appx.  p.  379. 


J. 

Ji^fier  Khan.    Flonrisbing  state  of  Bengal  nnder  bis  gotemment,  Appx.  p.  14 -His 

conduct  towards  the  zemindars,  Appx.  p*  15. 

J^mis.  Condict  of  Pyarain*  who  oocopied  the  lortDess  of  Hftttrass ;  seisuK  by  binr 
^'  our  police  officers;  represeoUtions  of  the  oouncil  00  the  subject  ;preparaci9QS  for 
war;  redttctioo  of  Hattrass^  and aef«iial  olber  Jaat  fortresses,  Jppx.  p»  97* 

JM,  J.  Letter  ftom  John  Jcbb  and  James  Pattison,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  hon.  Georf^ 
Canning,  Febraary  1818,  respecting  the  grant  of  licenses  to  proceed  to  India,  Appx. 

Jones,  Sir  William.    Wonderful  for  bis  stores  of  knowledge,  Jppx.  p.  33. 

Jo^emht  Father*  Hb  aoconnt  of  the  disputes  in  the  JNepaul,  and  the  cruelty  imd  duplicity  of 
«M  the  parties  concerned,  Appx.  p.  %q. 

Jndgm.     Bad  oondnct  of  the  Mussulman  judges,  1786,  Appg.  p.  16 ^Nabob  then 

appointed  the  Company  his*  delegates  in  th*  offioe  of  sopreme  criminal  judge,  Appx.  p.  1 7 
^——Opinions  of  witness  as  to  the  separation  of  criminal  jmd  civil  judges  and  revenue 
causes,  Mackenzie,  Apptt.  p*  136,  137,  is8~i4i»**^-**Incr€aae  in  the  number  of  judges 
since  1810,  Jdam,  Appx.  p.  S41. 
See  also  Judicial  System. 

Ju^es,  Native.    Caution  necessary  to  be  used  in  giving  natives  employment  in  the  high 

omce  of  tudee,  Imhington,  Appx.  p.  103 ^Court  establishment  proposed   by  uie 

Madras  Sndder  Adawluc  for  the  native  judges,  ilnp:r,  p.  207-*— Native  judges  of  Bengal 

generally  under-paid,  Appx.  p..  211 Moonsina  receive  a  miserable  pittance;  useless 

manner  m  which  their  time  is  ofken  taken  up,  Appx.  p.  21 1— — Remedy  for  this  defect, 
Appx.  p.  211 — ^Pay  which  would  be  fair  remuneration  for  native  judges,  Appx.  p.  211 

JJumber  required  in  Bengal, 4^^*  P*  2ii>  ^^^ ^Remuneration  proposed  in  futute 

\o  be  paid  to  native  judges  ;  scsJe  as  to  population  in  district^  Appx.  p.  212, 
See  also  Moonsiffs.    ZiUah  Courts. 

Judicial  Department.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  European  covenanted  servants 
in  the  Judicial  department  employed  in  the  Sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  Provincial  Courts, 
and  in  each  district  of  the  Lower  and  Western  Provinces,  on  1st  May  1810, 1816,  1822, 
1823,  Appx.  p.  t45. 

Judicial  Officers.    Doubts  as  to  the  expediency  oF  drawing  an  absolute  line  of  separation 

between  the  revenue  and  judicial  officers  of  Gov^mmeoti  Mackentie,  Appx.  p.  135 

Covenanted  officers  to  be  employed  in  the  judicial  and  fiscal  administration  of  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency  above  the  rank  of  ordinary  assistants,  Mackenrie,  Appx.  p.  155. 

Number  of  district  judges,  magistrates  and  collectors,  joint  magistrates  and  sub* 
collectors,  native  judges,  commissioners  of  revenue  and  police,  sudder  judges  and  jcomr 

missioners  in  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  161-163 ^Reductions  in  the  judt* 

cial  system  at  Madras,  as  estimated  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  as  estimated  by  the 
Madias  Court  of  Sadder  Adawk^  ^PP^*  P*  ^"^^ 

Judicial  Revenue.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  India, 
1828-29,  Bq>.  p.  32, 

Judicial  System.  Letter  from  the  CalcQtta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  at  Bengal  on  revenue  and  judicial  system  at  Bombay,  3  February 

1830,  Appx.  p.  192 Minute  of  John  Bax,  Esq.  on  the  Judicial  and  revenue  system  at 

Bombay,  and  civil  allowances  at  Umt  Presidency,  dated  la  June  1829,  Appx.  p.  12^ 

Minute  of  David  HiU,  £so.,  on  judicial  and  revenue  administration,  Appx*  128 
Letter,  signed  by  £K  Hill,  H.  Mackenzie  and  John  Bax,  00  jodioial  and  revenue  admi- 
tiistratioa,  25  October  1830,  Appx*  p.  134'^— Proposed  alterations  as  to  the  mode  of 

•doMBistering  civil  and  crimiocd  jostice,  Appx.  p.  175 ^Proposed  to  plaoe  the  admini-* 

stration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  the  Madras  territory,  under  the  control  of  seven 
Judges  of 'appeal  and  circuit,  Appx^  p*  197-*— -Estimated  expense  of  the  establishment 
proposed  for  the  judges  of  appeal  and  oircait  at  Madias,  4flP^  P*  ^K)6. 

See^ho  CmarUofJmtice.     Court  ^f  Reifussis*    Justice,  Admimstratton  ijf.     Moffs* 
trates^    Moopnifs.    Petty  Sessions.    Sudder  Adamlut.    Ziliak.      . 

Juggernaut.    See  Holy  Vlaces. 
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Jury.    The  jury  system  is  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of .  ibe  <  supreme  courts,  Jiqi. 
p.  20. 

Reasons  against  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  native  juries^  on  account  of  incoDvenience 
to  Hindoos,  and  the  effect  of  their  contending  and  corrupt  opinions,  Luskingtanf  Appi. 
p.  19a, 

Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  plan  under  which  the  use  of 
.juries  in  trials  before  native  judges  could  be  made  either  safe  or  practicable,  Afpx» 
p.  200* 

Justice^  Admifiigtration  of.    Alterations  which  have  taken  place  at  various  periods  in  the 
f  three  Presidencies,  Rep.  p.  77 And  list  of  papers  laid  before  the  Committee :  1.  Con- 

cerning the  instructions  oi'  the  East  India  Company :  2.  Discussions  relating  to  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  Home  authorities,  1814,  and  changes  in  Madras,  1816: 
3,  Grounds  on  which  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Circuit  took 
place :  4.  Documents  relative  to  alterations  suggested  by  the  Calcutta  Finance  Com- 
'  mittee:  5.  Papers  showing  the  extent  and  expense  of  judicial  establishments:  6.  Abstract 
of  the  judicial  regulations  of  the  Bengal  cooe,  and  of  the  Bengal  Revenue  Regulations, 

lUp.  p.  78 Benefits  conferred  on  India  by  British  sway.  Rep.  p.  19 ^Two  systems 

of  judicature  in  India,  the  Company's  courts  and  the  Supreme  courts,  £€p.p.20— -* 
In  Company's  courts  are  district,  provincial  and  sudder  coprts.  Rep.  p.  oo. 

Hindoo  and  Mabomedan  codes  were  in  general  the  stigiidard  for  the  respective  sobjecu 

of  these  laws,  but  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  British  sentiments,  Appx.  p.  17 Mabo- 

medans  for  centuries  had  introduced  their  system  of  law  into  Bengal,  which  was  the 

standard  of  decision  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  Appx.  p.  13 Great  reforms  made 

»  *  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Appx.' p.  16 Law  is  now  made  the 

/  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  property,  even  between  the  Government  and  its  subjects,  Amt, 

'  p.  ij- Should  Europeans  be  allowed  to  settle  freply  in  hdia,  the  necessity  ofmodif;- 

mg  the  law  relative  to  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  will  be  more 
urgently  felt,  Appx.  p.  282. 

See  also  Courts  of  Justice.    Judicial  .Officers.    Judicial  System. 


Kallee.    See  Human  Sacrifices. 

Katiytear.    Recommendation  for  the  abolition  of  the  office,  and  that  the  administration  be 
joined  to  the  office  of  political  commissioner  in  Gusserat,  Appx.  p.  1^5. 

Kkoodkast.    Are  ryots  who  possess  a  customary  title  to  hold  the  lands  whidi  they  oecnpyi 
as  long  as  they  ptiy  a  certain  fixed  rent,  Appx*  p.  365. 


L. 

Labour.  Great  cheapness  of  labour  in  India;  impossibility  of  any  competition  from  the 
permission  of  Europeans  to  reside  in  India,  Appx.  p.  278  In  India,  in  1 813,  from  3«.  to 
6  8.  per  month ;  no  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  since  that  period,  Appx^  p.  351 

,  Manner  in  which  the  native  population  of  India  have  benefited  by  the  increiMed 

demand  for  labour,  Appx.  p*  351. 

Jjodies^  System  under  which  licenses  are  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  ladies  to 
proceed  to  Indi4>  .^IjgMr.  p.  254« 

Land  Revenue.    Statement  for  the  year  1828-20,  of  the  amonnt  of  revenue  derived  from 

the  land  in  India,  Rep.  p.  32 ^Has  materially  increased  of  Itfte  years.  Rep.  p.  33 — 

Forms  the  principal  income  of  the  State,  Rep.  p.  62. In  1786,  taxes  payable  by  pro- 

'  prietors  to  Government,  was  eouitably  and  unalterably  settled.in  Bengal,  Appx.  p.  10. 
See  also  Ryoiwar.     Village  System.    Zemindary. 

JbmdSf  Tenure  of.  Constitution  was  established,  1786,  for  the  land  tenures  10  Beogal, 
whereby  hereditary  property  has  been  secured,  and  the  occupant  of  the  soil  protected, 
Appx.  p.  i6. 

J^fuJs  inJpMa.    Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  m 
''Council  at  Bengal  (Revenue  department)  1829,  on  permission  to  hold  lands  io  lo^a, 

Appx.  p.  270 Memorial  from  the  principal  merchants  at  Calcutta  to  the  (Jovernor- 

«neral  in  Council  at  Bengal,  January  1829,  concerning  the  inconveniences  which  arise 

from  the  present  law  as  to  Europeans  holding  lands,  Appx.  p.  272 Resolution  of  tjic 

Government  of  Bengal  as  to  the  present  restrictions  on  the  occupancy  of  land  in  Indw, 

'^hfevhig'notoriously  failed  of  their  purpose,  Appx.  p.  273 Minute  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 

concurring  in  the  proposition  for  extending  to  Europeans  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  facilities  for  holding  lands,  Jppx.  p.  274 Entire  concurrency  of  the  Governor- 
general  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  on  the  occupancy  of  lands  by 

Earopeans, 
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LamU  in  Jmba— cominaed. 

Europeans^  Jppx.  p.  274 Minute  of  the  Goveraor-general  in  India, 

Eoropean  settlement,  Appx.  p.  274 Required  improvement  in  It 

soaght  through  the  more  extensive  settlement  oF  Eurppean  British  si 
free  admission  to  the  possession  of  landed  property.  Governor-general, . 

Extract  letter  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal 

'  Directors  (Revenue  department),  1  January  1830,  on  the  subject  of  tl 

India,  Appx.  p.  280 Abstract  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 

in  India,  Appx.  p.  343 Effects  which  have  resulted  ,from  the  settlem 

in  India,  under  the  restriction  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  law  relati 

Appx.  p.  347 Opinion  of  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  as  to  the  aver 

planters,  from  the  insecurity  of  holding  lands  in  the  names  of  natives, . 

Languages.  Study  of  oriental  languages  most  rieadily  promoted  by  send  in 
directly  on  their  arrival,  into  the  provinces,  and  attaching  them  to  8< 
Rep.  p.  24. 

See  also  English  Language. 

Lateals.  Organized  gangs  denominated  lateals,  live  by  hiring  themsc 
battles  of  indigo  planters,  Jlppx.  p.  359. 

Law.    Specimens  of  laws  which  establish  some  of  the  prerogatives  and  < 

magistrate  or  ruler,  Appx.  p.  36 Specimens  of  laws  which  establi 

favour  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  other  superior  castes,  Appx.  p.  37— 

ing  authority,  respect  and  crimes,  &c.,  Appx.  p.  37,  38 Specim< 

which  without  a  reference  to  caste,  give  a  direct  sanction  to  immorality 
Of  laws  which  without  reference  to  caste,  go  upon  principles  of  oppresi 

Appx.  p.  43 Of  laws  which  without  reference  to  caste,  discover  a 

Appx.  p.  43 Effect  of  their  laws  upon  the  Hindoos,  Appx.  p.  32- 

Hindoo  laws,  Appx.  p.  34— — Hindoo  law  stands  upon  the  same  authoi 
religion,  Appx.  p.  34-  ■     -And  is  regarded  with  a  superstitious  venen 

Mahomedans  and  Euroi>eans  have  equally  respected  the  prejudice 

Appx.  p.  34. 

Leather  Accoutrements.    See  Military  Disbursements* 

LeusJen,  John.    See  Dutch. 

LeyeeUer,  Mr.    Minute  by  biuv  on  the  indigo  trade,  as  far  as  relates 
between  planter  «nd  ryot  respecting,  crops,  Appx.  p.  307. 

Licenses.    Board  of  Control  can  give  permission  to  proceed  to  India  evi 

have  refused,  Rep.  p.  15 Are  said  never  to  be  withheld,  if  the  apj 

any  reason  for  wishmg  to  proceed,  other  than  mere  speculation.  Rep.  p 

Letter  from  John  J  ebb  and  James  Pattison,  Esqrs.  to  the  Right  hon. 

dated  27  February  1818,  respecting  the  grant  of  licenses  to  procee< 

P*  253 Extract  from  a  minute  of  Mr.  Frances,  respecting  the  grant 

proceed  to  India,  Appx.  p.  259 Extract  of  a  minute  by  Mr.  Monsc 

granting  licenses,  Appx.  p.  257 Extract  from  Mr.  Shore's  remarks 

of  Europeans  iii  India,  1785,  ilj^px.  p.  260 Extracts  from  proceed! 

of  Trade  in  Bengal,  1789,  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  and  permitting  tr 
India,  Jppx.  p.  260— -^Opinion  of  the  Marquis  Cornwaliis  that  it  wi 
importance,  that  Europeans  should  be  discouraged  and  prevented  from 

Appx.  p.  261 Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Ri^ht  lion.  H.  Dund 

subject  of  European  residence  in  India,  Appx.  p.  201,263,  ^^4 Ear 

shire's  opinions  on  this  subject,  Appx.  p.  264,  265- 'Letter  from  theB 

Canning  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East  tndlaOon 

permissions  to  go  to  India,  Appx.  p.  266 Statement  of  the  numb 

proceed  to  India  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  each  year,  1814- 
of  the  number  of  applications  refused  by  the  Court;  and  of  the  nuE 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  with  a  general  classification  as  to  trj 
p.  268. 

Lifct  Preservation  of.  Commission  of  a  bad  action  allowed  by  the  Hin 
purpose  of  saving  life,  Appx.  p.  42, 

Lighthomse.  Alterations  recommended  in  the  mode  of  procuring  an  office 
duties,  which  should  be  done  by  a  person  not  on  the  strength  of 

Appx.  p.  222. 

Loan.  In  1773  Company  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  loan,  which  w 
p.  29. 

Local  Government.  Nature  of  the  local  governments  of  India,  Rep.  p. 
n^akingand  enforcing  laws  rests  in  the  Governors  of  the  respective  Pres 
thrte  members  in  council>  Rep.  p.  i8. 
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M. 

Maekinertf.  Great  effect  of  jnachinery  in  this  country  used  in  manofkctures  in  snpersed'mg 
the  labour  of  India,  Govemor^eneral,  Jppx,  p.  275. 

MMckenzie,  Hoii.  Minute  of  Holt  Mackenzie,  Eeq.  on  judicial  and  revenue  admioistift- 
tion,  jippx.  p.  135. 

Macpherson,  Sir  John.  Low  ebb  at  which  the  popular  virtues  of  the  Bengalese  deserve  to 
be  placed^  Appx.  p.  27. 

Madeira.  Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Portugal,  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  1780-1830, 
Appx.  p.  379. 

Mfldras.    Actual  collections   of  revenue  in  the  districts  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort 

St.  George  for  20  years,  1808-9 — 1827-28,  Appx.  p.  132 Number  of  commissionen 

of  revenue  and  police,  judges,  collectors,  subn^ollectors  and  deputies,  Appx.  p.  163 — . 
Proposed  to  place  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  control  of  seven  judges  of 

appeal  and  circuit,  Appx.  p.  197 Average  number  of  criminal  cases  in  one  year  before 

the  Circuit  Court,  Madras,  Appx.  p.  197 Reductions  in  the  judicial  department  at 

Madras,  as  estimated   by  the  Finance  Committee  at  Calcutta  and  the  Madras  Court  of 

Sudder  Adawlut,  Appx.  p.  202 Average  annual  value  of  exports  and   imporu  from 

and  to  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  ports  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  Apax. 

p.  216 Actual  collections  of  revenue  iu  the  districts  under  tbe  Presidency  oflwt 

St.  George  for  20  years,  1808-9 — 1827-8,  Appx.  p.  336. 
See  also  Bank. 

Mahralta.    Conduct  of  Scindia  towards  the  Rajab  of  Bhopaul ;  expostulations  of  the 

British  resident;   abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  Appx.  P.  95,96 Preparations  for 

the  campaign;  secrecy  with  which  they  were  conducted,  Appx.  p.  98 Cnarge  of  tbe 

war,  Appx.  p.  98 Confessions  of  a  prisoner  of  the  confecferation  of  native  powers  for 

driving  the  British  from  India,  Appx.  p.  99 Terms  offered  to  Scindia;  his  position 

obliged  him  to  accept  the  humiliating  terms  offered,  Appx.  p«99. 
See  also  Birman  Empire. 

Magittratei.    Collectors  of  districts  invested  with  the  powers  of  magistrates,  4Rpar.  p.  17, 
See  also  Astrology.    Judicial  Offices. 

Mahomedans.    Mahomedan  rulers  generaDy  careless  at  to  the  interests  of  their  subjects, 

Appx.  p.  6 Great  care  taken  by  them  to  introduce  their  language  into  India  wheo 

they  conquered  the  country,  Appx.  p.  60— Originally  proud,  fierce  and  bigoted;  they 
are  rendered  by  success  yet  more  prood,  sanguinary,  sensual  and  biffoted,  Apfx.  p.  ^ 

Regulations  as  to  punishment  of  crimes  on  tl^  abolition  of  the  Mabomeoaa  code, 

as  recommended  by  the  Madras  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  Apps.  p.  200. 

Mahratta.  Alterations  in  the  judicial  system  and  tbe  administration  of  justice,  Jppx. 
p. 177,  178. 

Malabar.    Conqnest  of  territory  on  the  Malabar  coast  by  tbe  British,  Appx*  p.  5. 

Malcolm^  Sir  CkarUs*    Estimate  given  in  by  him  of  the  number  t>f  vessels  considered  by 

him  as  absolutely  necessary  for  performine  the  duty  in  the  Indian  seas,  Appx.  p.  214 

Objection  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  uie  plan,  Appx.  p.  216. 

Malcolm^  Sir  JoAii.  Extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  general  Minute  of  30th  November 
1830;  On  his  admiQistratioQ  of  tbe  Boiabay  Government;  On  Indian  Navy,  Ajp. 
p.  223. 

Malwa  Opium.    See  Opium. 

MMHmfacttures.  Conviction  of  many  Indians  of  the  immense  superiority  of  our  manufac- 
tures over  their  productions,  Appx.  p.  62. 

ManufactureSf  Indian.    Effects  European  skill  and  machinery  have  produced  against  tbe 

{)rosperity  of  India,  Govemor^general,  Appx.  p.  275 Abandonment  of  cotton  msflo- 
acture  in  India  from  the  competition  of  Englisn  goods,  Govemor^general,  Appx.  p.  275. 

Marine.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  marine  and  paid  to  tbe 
Indian  Treasury,  in  the  year  1828-29,  Rep.  p.  32. 

Marine  Auditor.  Proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  marine  auditor,  and  to  transfer 
the  duty  to  the  civil  auditor,  Appx.  p.  221. 

Marine  Board.  Abolition  of  this  establishment ;  business  of  marine  accountant  can  be 
done  by  accountant-general  at  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  221. 

Marine  Pay  Office.  Regulations  recommended  for  the  future  management  of  this  depan- 
ment,  Ajppx.  p.  222. 

Marine 
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Moturpha,  is  a  tax  upon  professions  and  implements;  collected  in  the  Deccan  with  souie 
•     ttt>uble  to  the  village  officers,  jRg).  p.  73. 

Munro,  Coloael.    See.  Syrian  Chn$tianh> 

Jtftiirro,  Sir  T.    St^  Educatifm.    MadroM. 

Mudins.    Manufacture  of  Ifkdia  destroyed  ff<nn  British  coinpetition»  Govemor-generat, 

\Jfpx,p.2j5. 
Mjfsore.    Acquisition  of  provinces  of  this  country  to  the  British  Government,  jippx.f.^. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  subsidies  from  this  source  derived  by  the  Indian  revemie 
in  the  year  1828-29,  JBip.  p.  $2. 

N.  .     ; 

Nj^bobu    Their  government  of  provinces  as  sanctioned  by  the  East  India  Comp«iy,  1757^ 

1765,  uippx.  p. 6 Power  reserved  by  the  English  during  their  power,  -JppJP.p.Q — y 

Little  concern  of  the  Nabobs  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  jipgx.  p.  6.  , 

Nqgpore.  Conduct  of  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib ;  treacherous  behaviour ;  attempt  to  mentier 
the  British  resident  ^  infringement  of  treaties ;.  conduct  towards,  him  on  discoveiy  of 
his  duplicity,  AfPX.p*  101,  1034  .  , 

Natives  of  India.    Bow  far  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  places  of  trust  and  emolument 

operates  as  a  cause  of  discontent,  Rep.  p.  20 Are  employed  in  subordinate  situations^ 

in  the  revenue,  judicial  and  military  departipents,  Rep.p.  2i-< Reasons  wby  tbeyst^U' 

be  employed  in  higher  offices,  lie/?,  p.  21 — -Probable  effects  on  the  minda  of  the  natives 

-  of  any  extensive  change  in  the  present  administration  of  India,  Rep.  p.  19* 

Consequences  to  the  natives  of  the  transfer  of  the  financial  righu  and..piiofits  of  the 

•  country  to  the  British,  Appx.  p.  8— — Oppression  thev  are  subject  to  from  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  Appx. p.  g Manner  in  which  we  may  maintain  that  moral. 

''  control,  which  will  enable  this  country  to  ddegate  to  natives  those  duties  which  should 
be  confided  to  them,  Mackenzie,  Jppx.  p.  136. 

Natives.  Every  opportunity  taken  of  bringing  forward  the  natives  to  offices  of  higher 
authority  than  they  have  been  accustomed  of  fill,  Luskington,  Appx.  p-i93*-*- 
Tbe  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  concur  with  the  Governor  in  the  propriety  of  ooly  a 

fradual  extension  of  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Appx.' p.  200 — 
.etter  from  M^e  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Vice-president  in/Couneii  at 
Be^ngal  on'  allowances  for  bead  native  subjects,  Jppx.  p.  289-^-* Recommendation  to 
jremodel  the  allowances  of  tebsildars,  Jppx.  p*  230-— Of  sheristadars,  jippx.  p.  230—*- 
Opinion  of  Ramroohun  Roy,  expressed  at  a  public  meeting  at  Calcutta,  as  tothe 
value  to  the  natives  of  India  of  the  increased  intercourse  with  the  British,  Appx.  p.  548* 

Native  Agents.    See  Bagdad.      Bussorah. 

Natixe  States^  list  of  native  states  not  under  British  protection ;.  native  states  with  which 
subsidiary  treaties  exist ;  native  states  under  Britisii  protection,  but  without  substditry 
treftties ;  state  pensioners.  Rep*  p»  So. 

Navigation.  The  commerce  of  India  in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of  trade  and 
navigation.  Rep.  p.  60. 

Navy.    The  expense  of  the  King's  naval  force  employed  In  the  Indian  seas  is  paid  by  |he 
public ;  but  if  augmented  on  application  from  the  Court,  the  expense  is  chargeat||e  apoo^ 
'  the  territorial  revenues,  JUfp.  p.  39. 

Statement  of  the  charges  and  stores  of  the  1  ndian  navy  afBombay,  1 825-16—1 830-31, 

Jppx.  p.  213 Number  of  ships  and  other  vessels  composing  the  force  of  the  Indian 

Navy,  Appx.  p.  214 Ekpense  of  the  surveying  ship  Benares;  recommendaiion  thai 

the  complement  :be  reduced,  and  that  she  be  laid  up  as  soon  as  possible,  Jppx.  p.  217 
• Exorbitant  expenditure  on  the  pilot  brig  Palinurus,  Jppx.  p.  217 Com- 
parative statement  of  the  expense  of  the  crews  of  a  Bengal  pilot  brig  and  of  the 
ralinurus,  Jppx.  p.  218 List  shewing  the  number  and  strength  of  vessels  main- 
tained  by  the   Bombay   Presidency  1828-1830,  Jpp^-  p*   219  < Letter  from  the 

-Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general   in  Council  at  Bengal, 

on  the  Indian    navy,   Appx.  p.    213- Extract  from  Sir  John    Malcolm's  general 

minute  of  30  November  1S30,  on  his  administration  of  the  Bombay  Government,  on 

Indian  navy,  Appx.  p.  223 Estimate  given  by  Sir.  C.  Malcolm,  superinteodant  of 

the  Indian  navy,  of  the  smallest  number  of  vessels  that  can  possibly  be  done  with, 
without  allowing  for  extra  service,  or  small  expeditions  against  pirates,  Jppx.  p.  214 — -* 
Employment  of  ships  of  war  not  always  necessary  for  services  here  mentioned,  J ffft* 

p.  214 Strength  of  the  navy  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced  below  the  above  esiimati, 

Jppx.  p.  214 No   necessity  for  constant   interference  wit|i   piratical  slates;  His 


Majesty's  navy  fitter  than. the  Indian  navy  for  managing  them,  Appx.  p.  215- Cod- 

pany's  Government  have  no  authoritv  over  the  King's  navy,  Appx.  p.  215 Alterations 

Rroposed  to  be  made  in  tlie  marine  force  kept  in  the  Gulf  of  Jrersia,  Jppx.  p.  215—^ 
lumber  of  officers  belonging  to  the  naval  service,  Jppx.  p.  220 Which  is  greater 


than  that  required  for  the  ships  to  be  continued  in  commission,  Jppx»  p.  221 Begu* 
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^aty^— continued.  ,^ 

lations  have  been  introduced,  which  have  greatly  improved,  the  efRdency  of  the  serviqe, 

Malcolm,  Appx.  p.  223 Found  practicable  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Indian  nav^j^ 

with  a  less  establistiment  than  that  proposed,  Metlcolm,Jppx.  p.  223 — ^Doubts  astb- 
trade  not  being  injured  by  our  relaxing  to  keep  down  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gqlf, 
Appx.  p.  224. 

.  be^  4daa  B^Mtmaiiert  L^hAouse.  Mmine  A^^dit^^  Marine  Board.  Marine  Pa^ 
Office.  Marine  Storekeeper.  Master  Intendant.  Storekeeper.  Stq>erinten^ant. 
Surat.    Timber..         .  .  •  . 

Hepaul^    Conduct  of  the  war .  by  the  Marquis  of  Haaunei';  wsult  of  the  struggle ;  loans 
obtained  by  the  Governor-general  from  the  sovereign  of  Qude,  Appx.  |>.  95.  '  < 

Nerbuddah.    Statement  of  the  amount  of  re.venue  derived  in   India  from   this  source, 
1828-29,  Rep.  p.  32. 

Neikerlanda.  .Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  the  Netherlands^  1780-1830,  Appx.  p.  3^79:' 

Nomination.    Objections  to  the  present  mode  of  nomination  for  Indian  ofSces,  Rep.  p,  23 

No  evidence  casting  any  imputation  on  the  manner  in  which  Directors  have  used  the 

power ;  nomination  by  individuals  not  the  best  mode  of  securiug  high  talent.  Rep.  p.  23. 

Northern  Circars.    Acquirement  of  these  provinces  by  the  British,  Appx.  p.  5 Suffercid 

extremely  from  the  mal-admiuistration  of  the  natives,  Appx.  p.  i8.- 


o. 


n 


Hbtertatof^.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the 
Govternment  in  Council,  recommetiding  the  retention  of  the  observatory  at  Madras^ 
Appx.  p.  117^ 

Opinion.  How  hx  the  authority  of  our  government  in  India  depends  upon  public  opiaion, 
Jppx.  p.  19. 

-Opium.    , Amount  of  revenue  supplied  to  the  government  of  Bengal, by  their  monopoly  of 

opium»  Rep.  p*yor In  the  present  state  of  the  Revenue  not  advisable  to  abandon  so 

important  a  source  of  revenue.  Rep.  p.  70 Methods  suggested  for  collecting  the  duty, 

in  lieu  of  that  at  present  practised,  Kep.  p.  70 Plan  of  levying  an  additional  assess- 

'  ment  on  lands  under  poppy  cultivation  appears  consistent  with  justice  to  proprietors  and 

cultivators,  JScp.  p.  70 Plan  of  assessing  the  standing  crop  when  ripe  according  to 

its  value  appears  impracticable,  Rep.  p.  70^^— Plan  of  allowing  free  cultivation  of  poppy 

subject  to  an  excise  duty  would  be  liable  to  insuperable  objet^tions.  Rep.  p.  70 > 

.Custom  duty  on  the  exportation  of  opium  appears  a  desirable  mode  of  taxation,  which 
would  fall  exclusively  on  the  foreign  consumer.  Rep.  p.  70— — Monopoly  does  not 

appear  to  be  productive  of  very  extensive  or  aggravated  injury.  Rep.  p.  71 Revenue 

derived  from  opium  of  the  most  precarious  kind,  Rep.  p.  71 Montfpoly  much  affected 

ly  tlie  competition  of  Malwa  opium,  Rep.  p.  71 Satisfactory  results  of  tb^  tra^t 

duty  on  Malwa  opium,  J2£p,  p.  71 Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 

,  this  source  to  the  Indian  Treasury,  in  the  year  1828-29,  Rep.  p.  32 ^Large  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  the  opium  monopoly,  partly  owing  to  the  increased  demand  froin 

China,  Rep.  p.  33 Revenue  derived  from  opium  is  endangered  by  the  competition  of 

opium  grown  under  a  system  of  free  cultivation  in  Malwa,  J2q9.  p.  55. 

^Oriental  Languages.    See  Languages. 

Orisuz.  War  with  Cossim  Ali,  and  consequent  acquirement  of  the  province  by  the  British^ 
Appx.  p.  J. 

'Oude.     Dependence  of  the  territory  ofOudeupon  the  British,  ilppr.  p.  5. —-Wretched 

condition  of  the  populati^i  Appx.  p.  7 Shujah  Dowlab  restored  by  Lord  Clive  to 

that  government,  Appx.  p.  16. Nominal  fealty  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  the  house  of 

Timour;  throwing  off  his  dependence  encouraged  by  the  British  ;  his  assumption,  with 
4he  cou9tenance  of  the.Goveruor-general,^  ol  the  title  of  king,  Appx^  p.  no. 

Pagodas.    See  Endowments. 

Palampore.  Proposed  abolition  of  the  office  of  resident,  and  its  incorporation.with  a  n^ 
office,  to  be  called  Political  Commissioner  in  Guzerat,  Appx.  p.  170. 

Palinurus.    See  Navy. 

Patrick^  Mr.  Cotton  twist' manufactory  erecting  by  him  on  an  estate  held  in  fee^imple 
under  a  grant  from  Warren  Hastings,  Governor-general,  Appx.  p.  276. 

Patronage.     Power  in  whom  vested.  Rep.  p.  22 Board  of  Control  have  no  share  in  the 

distribution  of  Indian  patronage.  Rep.  p.  22 — —Patronage  exercised  by  the  President 

of  die  Board  of  Control,  Rep.  p.  23 Patronage  exercised  in  India  amounts  to  a  large 

share  of  the  whole.  Rep.  p.  23 No  public  responsibility  attaches  to  the  patronage  df 

Directors,  Rep.  p.  23. Amount  of  patronage  fluctuating,  Rep.  p.  23 Objections  to 

the  present  mode  of  nomination.  Rep.  p.  23 If  competition  were  acted  on,  and  natives 

more  generally  appointed,  amount  of  patronage  would  be  greatly  abridged,  IZ^p.  p.  23 

^Suggestion  that  it  might  be  given  as  reward  of  talent  at  public  schools,  JRq>,  p.  23 

Compensation  proposed  for  Directors  in  the  event  of  any  change.  Rep.  p.  23, 
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PattisoHy  James.  Letter  from  John  Jebb  and  James  Pattison,  lEsq.  to  the  Right  hob. 
George  Canning,  dated  February  1818,  respecting  the  grant  of  licenses  to  proceed  to 
India,  ulppx.  p.253. 

Ptishwd.    Murder  of  the  minister  of  thfe  Guickwar  by  his  favourite ;  wrffety  guaranteed  by 

the  British;  apprehension  of  the  mnrderer ;  his  escape,  Appx.  p.  99-^ -Treachery  of  his 

conduct  in  the  murder  of  a  minister  of  a  neighbouring  state,  and  of  British  officers  tra- 
Yelling  in  bis  dominions ;  impossibility  of  trusting  him,  Ajfx.  p.  102—: — His  present 
residence,  and  allowance  of  the  British  Government  for  his  i{iamtenance,  Appx.  p.  103. 

Pema,  Gnlfof.  Great  increase  in  the  political  expenses  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  witbin  tlw 
last  few  years,  Appx.  p.  172 No  reasonable  grounds  for  continuing  such  costly  agen- 
cies as  are  now  maintained,  Appx.  p.  172 Proposed  alterations  as  to  future  establish- 
ments, Appx.  p.  172-173 Opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee  at  Calcutta,  that  there 

does  ttot  exist  a  necessity  for  a  constant  interference  with  the  piratical  states,  Appx,  p.  214 

Alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  marine  force  kept  in  the  Gulf,  Appx.  p.  215 

Officert  who  will  become  unnecessary  by  proposed  alterations,  and  saving  thereby, 

Appx,  p.  215 Statement  of  the  extent  and  value  of  trade  between  India  and  the 

Persian  Gulf,  1821-22,  1827-28,  Appx^  p»  ii6 Doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  with- 
drawing our  naval  protection,  and  not  keeping  down  the  piratical  powers,  Malcolm,  Appx. 
p.  224. 

Petty  Sessions.    Court  peculiar  to  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  176 Recommendation  for  tht 

abolition  of  an  officer  called  the  assessor,  Appx.  p.  176. 

Phousdary.  Criminal  court  of  India,  which  raised  a  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  fines  npon 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  Appx.  p.  14. 

Pilgrim  Taxes.   Nature  of  these  taxes^  Rep.  p.  76 ^No  shops,  booths  or  stalls  can  be 

erected  during  festivals,  without  l)aying  a  tee  for  the  liciense.  Rep.  p.  76 No  pilgriW 

taxes  in  the  jMEadras  Presidency ;  offerings  to  great  temples  applied  lo  usages  of  the 
StAte,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  temple.  Rep.  p.  76. 

Pindarries.    Atrocious  conduct  of  these  robbers,  Appx.  p.  94-— Necessity  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  so  intolerable  an  evil  as  the  hordes  of  Pindarries,  Appx.  p.  99 Offers  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Pindarries  from  Scindia,  Appx.  p.  99-" — ^Their  constant  pillage  of  the 
.  lliypoot  states,  Appx.  p.  100. 

Pirates.     Opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Ihdt  there  does  not  exist  a  necessity  for  a 

Constant  interference  With  the  piratical  states,  Appx.  p.  214 His  Majesty's  navy  the 

best  force  for  managing  pirates,  Appx.  p.  215 Kare  occurrence  of  pirates  within  late 

years  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  Appx.  p.  2 15-* — Practice  of  piracy  on  vessels  bearittg  the 
British  flag  has  ceased,  Appx.  p.  215 — ^And  in  respect  of  other  Vessels  infinitely  tes 
frequent  than  at  any  former  period,  Appx.  p.  215 Doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  Hot  pro- 
tecting trade  and  not  keeping  down  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Malcolm,  Appx.  p.  iU 
■  ■  Goods  formerly  conveyed  in  British  vesseh  now  taken  by  Arabs  ;  gtood  effect  of  this 
ill  dtestiToying  piracy,  by  giving  other  employment  to  nien  and  shipping,  Malcolm,  Appx. 
p.  224. 

Planters.  Statement  of  European  indigo  planters  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Western 
and  Lower  Provinces;  factories,  and  extent  of  cnltiVation ;  nnmbek*  of  civil  and  critainal 
cases  decided  for  and  against  them  for  the  last  five  years ;  abstracts  of  opiniohs  recortled 
by  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  circuit  regarding  the  necessity  of  legislative  prto^ 
visiotis  for  the  effectual  subjection  of  th^  indigt>  planters  and  their  servants  to  the  eoiitn>I 

of  the  law,  Appx*  p.  295,  333 Statement^  showing  the  number  of  indigo  factories  ta 

I  the  several  districts  under  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  also  tlie  number  of  European  indigo 
planters  proprietors  of  estates,  and  number  of  European  assistants  resident  in  the 
several  districts  under  the  Bengal  government,  Appx.  p.  340. 

Police.    See  Judicial  Officers. 

Political  Finances.    See  Commercial  and  Political. 

Political  Agefhts.  Opinion  of  the  Court  of  ^Directors  that  political  agencies  are  considerably 
more  numerous  than  an  exclusive  attention  to  British  interests  either  requires  or  jlistifies, 
Appx.  p.  170 Alteration  as  to  the  Baroda,  Guzerat  and  PalampOre  agencies,  Appx. 

?).  170 Great  increase  in  the  political  expenses  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  within  the  last 
lew  years,  Appx.  p.  172 No  reasonable  ground  for  continuing  such  costly  agencies  as 

are  now  maintained,  Appx.  p..  172— ^Regulations  proposed  respecting  the  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  political  agents,  Appx.  p.  208.   ' 
See  Bagdad.    Baroda.     Guzerat.    Palampore. 

Political  state  cf  Hindostan.  Probabilities  of  changes  likely  to  take  place  by  the  iotro- 
dnction  of  Christianity,  Appx.  p.  71-76— — Small  probability  of  Hindoos  possessing. 
any  desire  for  English  liberty,  Appx.  p.  76 No  analogy  between  the  Indian  settle- 
ments and  the  United  States,  Appx.  p.  76, 79 Necessity  of  the  country  remaining 

under  the  power  of  the  principal  maritime  state,  Appx.  p.  79. 
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Political  and  Foreign.  list  of  the  several  Stales,  arranged  according  to  the  natore  of  their 
relations  to  the  British  Government ;  viz.  Foreign  independent  states;  Native  States 
not  under  British  protection  ;  Native  States  with  which  subsidiary  treaties  exist;  Native 
States  under  British  protection^  but  without  subsidiary  treaties;  state  pensioners, 
Rep.  p.  80. 

Poqjah.    Account  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  Hindoos  called  Po<^ah,  Appx.  p*  5a. 

Poorannee.  Description  of  the  reading  of  the  holy  writings  of  the  Hindoos  by  a  pooran- 
nee,  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  the  sooders.  jlppx.  p.  48. 

Poppy  Lands.    See  Opium* 

Population.    Of  various  territories  of  the  British  in  India,  Appx.  p.  5,  6. 

Portugal,  8ic.  Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Portugal,  Madeira  and  the  Azotes,  1780- 
1830,  Appx.  p.  379. 

Portuguese.  Their  empire  in  the  East,  acquired  by  romantic  bifavery,  Was  unsystematic 
and  rapacious,  Appx.  p.  89. 

Post-office.     Manners  in  which  mails  are  carried  by  runners.  Rep.  p.  75 Horse  post 

was  tried  in  Deccan,  but  was  discontinued.  Rep.  p.  75 Not  much  used  by  natives; 

Government  despatches  sent  free ;  public  servants  are  allowed  to  frank  without  restriction 

as  to  weight  or  number,  Rep.  p.  75 Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 

this  source  in  India  during  the  year  1828-129,  Rep.  p.  32. 

Power-looms.  Effect  of  their  use  in  England  on  manufactures  of  India»  Governor-general, 
Appx.  p.  275. 

Prerogative.  Specimens  of  laws  which  estaUieh  some  of  the  prerogatives  and  duties  of 
the  chief  magistrate  or  ruler,  Appx.  p.  37. 

Press.    Regulations  relative  thereto,  Rep.  p.  25 Native  press  at  Calcutta  under  the 

same  restrictions  as  the  English  press  there.  Rep.  p.  26 Power  of  the  Government 

over  the  press.  Rep.  p.  26 Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  removal  of  the  cen- 
sorship at  Madras,  Jtep.  p.  26. 

Prinsep,  Mr.  Mr.  Prinsep's  Notes  on  the  indigo  trade,  and  his  Remarks  on  Mr.  Ross's 
proposition  for  amending  Regulations  between  planters  and  ryots,  Appx.  p.  320. 

Properly.  Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  as  t6  gifts,  and  succession  to  the  property  of 
Brahmins,  Appx.  p.  40. 

Promotion.  Is  regulated  on  the  prindple  6f  seniority^  as  a  general  rule^  or  by  selection, 
as  exigencies  may  require.  Rep.  p.  23. 

Provincial  Courts.  Code  of  criminal  law  in  force  in  provincial  courts;  reciprocal  circum- 
stances of  Europeans  and  natives  with  respect  to  administration  of  justice,  Kep.  p.  21 

Effects  of  the  judicial  system  as  to  security  of  persons  aud  property  of  natives;  expe- 
diency of  subjecting  Englishmen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  tribunals.  Rep. 
p.  TO,  21. 

Alterations  recommended  in  provincial  courts  of  appeal  and  circuit,  Appx.  p.  189 

No  objection  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  oflSces  of  pundit  in  all  provincial  courts, 

Lushington,  Appx.  p.  195 Expenses  of  the  native  establishm^ent  of  four  provincial 

courts  at  Madras,  Appx.  p.  202. 

'     R. 

R(Moot.    General  feature  of  out  engagewvetats  with  the  Rnjpoot  priwces,  Rep.  p.  85 

Uajpoot  chiefs  men  of  high  military  spirit,  and  would  be  likely  to  revolt  from  vexa- 
tious restraints,  Rep.  p.  84-^ — Ouf  policy  to  interfere  as  Kttte  as  possible  in  their 
affairs.  Rep.  p.  84. 

Treaties  entered  into  with  these  states  by  the  British  Government ;  their  reciprocal 

estrangements  prevented  their  ever  forming  any  union,  Appx.  p.  too. Nature  of  their 

engagements  with  the  British,  Appx.  p.  100. 

Rammoliun  Roy.  Remarks  by  him  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  likely  to  occur 
to  India  and  the  government  thereof  by  the  British,  by  permitting  Europeans  to  settle  or 

-colonise  in  India,  Appx.  p.  341 His  opinion  expressed  at  a  public  meeting  at  Calcutta 

as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  natives  of  India  from  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, Appx.  p.  348— — His  opinion  that  the  condition  of  ryots  has  nm  been  improving 

'  m  any  degree  withrn  his  recollection,  Appx.  p.  366— — His  opiniofi  that  in  the  districts 
of  Bengal  and  Behar  natives  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  are  better  conditi^ft^d  idban 
those  who  live  at  a  distance,  Appx.  p.  366. 

Rattray,  Mx.  His  minute  on  the  indigo  trade;  loss  and  vexation  to  which  planters  are 
subject  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  redress  for  breaches  of  contract,  Appx.  p.  310 — ^ 
Proposed  modification  of  sect.  5.  Reg.  VI.  of  1823,  Appx.  p.  ^lo. 

Recovery  of  Debts.    See  Debtn. 

Red  Sea.    Best  method  of  keeping  up  communication  between  India  and  Europe;  ports 
at  which  steamers  should  touch ;  places  at  which  coals  should  be  taken  in,  Malcolm^ 
Appx.  p.  225. 
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Bqpsiered  Debt. .  "CionsistA  of  sums  raised  from  time  to  time  mt  io^n»  st  iot^ett,  jRip. 

P*  43 -The  first  creation  does,  not  appear  %o  have  .been   directly  aatborized  by  tbe^ 

'Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  oy  Act  of  Parliauieni;  hot  &ul>8equent  eaaiot- 

menta  of  the  Leeislature  have  fully  recognised  it.  Rep.  p.  43 Arrangements  since  the 

year  1808  for  reduction  of  the  interest,  &c.  of  the  debt,  Rq^.  p.  43^  44-: — Nature  of  the 
.remittahle  and  non-remittable  debt,  Rep.  p.  44. 

Itelfgibnl    Expediency  of  framing  a  law  for  defining  and  regulating  the  civil  rights  of  the 

'nauves  in  tne  case  of  change  of  religion,  Rep.  p.  21. Desirable  to  extend  pc^ect 

toleration  to  native  Christians,  and  to  remove  disabilities  to  M^eir  prejudice.  Rep.  p.  %%, 
Nature  and  correctness  of  the  information,  at  present  possessed  of  their. relig^, 

Appx.  P-32, 33 Institutes  of  Akher;  partly  employed  upon  the  religion  and  sciences 

of  the  Hibdoos,  Appx.  p.  33-^ — ^View  of  the  tenets  and  institutions  which  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  morals  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  Appx.  p.  46-58^ 
,SeevAm  BiAep  of  Calcutta.    Christianity,    missionaries. 

Remittance.    Remittance  of  Territorial  funds;  Territorial  charges,  for  whick  remittances 

must  be  aunually  made  from  India  to  England,  Rqp.  p.  50 Remittances  are  effected 

principally  by  payments  to  the  Commercial  branch,  Rep*  p.  50 Since  1814  the  Com- 
pany nave  remitted  through  their  trade  more  advantageously  fhan  if  they  had  resorted 
to  private  bills,  Rep^  p.  50   .  .  Peculiar  importance  attaches  to  the  command  of  the 
'  China  trade,  as  the  channeJ  through  which  nearly  half  the  remittances  to  Englapd  baye 

been  effected,  JR^.  p.  50 Opinions  have  been  gonfidently  expressed  that  np  material 

difficulty  would  ei(ist  in  making  the  remittances  in  Question,  independently  of  the 
Company's  trade ;  modes  by  which  this  might  be  done,  Jiep.  p.  50. 

Rent^    Principle  apon  which  landholder  in  Hindostan  regulates  his  rent,  Appx.  p.  7. 

Residence  of  Europeans  m  India.    See  Europeans. 

Revenue.    Gross  revenues  of  the  three  presidencies  and  the  subordinate  settlements  during 

15  years,  ending  1828-29,  Rep.  p.  32 -Statement  for  1828-29  of  the  proportions  in 

which'  the*  revenue  is  derived  from  different  bources,llg>.  p.  32-^-^ — Gross  revenues  of 

India  have  progressively  increased.  Rep.  p.  33 Amount  1811-14  and  1826-29,  Rep. 

p.  33 Causes  \ii;hich  have  contributed  to  the  increase.  Rep.  p.  33^ 

In  Hindostan : 
Principal!}'  arises  from  land,  Appx.  p,  7 — ^Share  of  the  Government  not  unfirequaotiy 

paid  in  klhcl,  Appx.  p.  7— — Evils  of  the  present  system,. ilppx.  p.  8- Consequences  of 

the  change  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  of  the  revenue  becoming  the  right  of  the  East  Za^ja 
Company,  ilppjr.  p.  8- — Fall-off  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  1757-69,  Jppx.  p.jj— r 
Alterations  made  in  1772  produced  most  unhappy  effects,  Appx.  p.  14. 

Madras:      , 
Actual  collections  of  revenue  in  the  districts  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George 

for  20  years,  1808-9  to  1827-28,  Appx.  p.  13a- Leuer  from  the  Calcutta  Civil 

Finpince'C^Ninmittee  to  the  QoverAor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  on  Revenue  and 

Judicial  system,  Appx.  p.  122. 

Revenue  of  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Rep.  p.  65^ 

Aetna!  collection  of  revenue  in  the  districts  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George 

for  20  years,  1 808-9  to  1 827-28,  Appx.  p.  236. 

See  ako  JBar,  J.  Customs.  Extraordinary  Receipts.  Farming  Lands.  Finance. 
HiUt  D..  Land  Revenue.  Mackenzie,  U.  Opium.  Pilgrim  Tax,  rost^oKce.  Syotwar. 
Sak.  Sajfor  and  Abkarree.  Stamps.  Supervisors.  Transit  Duties^  Fohacco.  Tom 
Duties.  '  tillage  System.     Wheel  Tax.    Zemindary  System. 

Revenue  Officers.  Laborious  investigation  necessary  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
Appx.  p.  8—' — Exactions  of  these  officers,  Appx.  p.  89'^- — Doubts  as  to  expediency  of 
drawing  an  absolute  line  of  separation  between  the  revenue  and  judicial  officers  of  Go- 
vernment, Mackenzie,  Appx.  p.  135- Present  expenses  of  the  Kevenue  departoieot  ^t 

Bombay,' iijjpT.  p.  i8i Reduction  in  the  number  of  collectorates,  Appx.  p.  18a — ^ 

Duties  intrusted  to  the  upper  classes  of  natives  are  of  a  most  important  nature,  Lushi^- 
>t0n,Appx.p^igS. 

Revenue,  Collection  of.  Since  the  fall  of  Mogul  empire  the  collection  of  the  revenue  has 
been  a  most  debasing  struggle  between  Uie  superior  and  inferior  in  every  gradation, 
Apfx.^^H* 

Revenue  Surv^ors.  In  Bengal  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  employed  merely  as  topographical 
,  surveyors^  Appx.  p.  213.       . 

Roaii.  Great  improvemenu  which  took  place  in  the  formation  of  roads  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Appx.  p.  107. 

Robbers.  Castes  of  robbers  and  thieves  who  consider  themselves  acting  in  their  proper  pro- 
fession, Aj^.  p.  2p Destruction  of  thugs;  bands  of  robbers  in  conjunction  wfth 

Scindia's  forces,  Appx.  p.  101 ^Mode  of  sharing  among  robbers,  i/^px.  p.  41 Orga- 
nized gangs,  denominated  Lateals,  under  regular  sirdars,  live  by  hiring  themselva  to 
fight  the  battles  of  indigo  planters,  Appx.  p.  359. 
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Roh&tumf  Dr.   His  opieioo  as  to  tbe  nmnbeff  of  Chvistiaiis  at  present  in  Indiai  Apfixiip.  Si: 
lUnktm^atkoHcs.'  Zeal  of  the  Roman-catholics  in  their  attempts  to  propagate  Christianity 
in  India,  Appx.  p,  66. 

See  a\so  MUsioMaries.  ... 

Roman  Syrians.    See  Syrians. 

RosSf  Mr.     His  minute  on  interconrse  between  European  and  Native  inhabitants,  Appx^^ 

p.  294 His  Minate  concerning  the  indigo  trade,  and  the  relative  rights  of  planters  and 

ryots,  in  their  advances  and  contracts  for  sowing  and  delivering  indigo,  Appx.  p.  308-— — 

Kefjulation  propos^^d  to  amend  the  law,  Jppx.\>.  312 Europeans  to  be  permitted  to 

purchase,  rent  and  occupy  land,  Appx.  p.  3^3- 

Ryots.    Effects  which  the  cultivation  of  indico  by  European  capital  has  had  on « the  class 

of  ryots,  Appx.  p»  365 -Nature  of  khoodkast  ryots,  -Appr.  P.365 fRyots  ajfe  tbofe 

who  have  no  title  to  their  land  than  what  they  derive  from  the  zemindar,  Appx.  y.  365 

^Opinion  of  Rammohun  Roy,  that  the  condition  of  ryots  has  not  been  improving  in 

any  degree  within  his  recollection,  Appx.  p.  306 — ^His  opinion  that  in  the  districts  of 
Bengal  and  Beluu',  natives  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigo  plantations  are  better 
clothed  and  better  conditioned  than  those  who  live  at  a  distance,  Appx.  p.  366. 

Ryotwar  System.  Nnturie  of  this  system  of  collecting  the  land  revenue,  J{€p.p.6o-^— -Svstem 

introduced  by  Sir  T.Munro,  of  paying  in  sums  valued  on  each  field,  Kep.p.  63 Views 

of  Lord  Hastings  as  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the   Upper  Provinces  of 

Bengal,  Rep.  p.  65 ^This  assessment  could  not  be  made  without  actual  survey ;  manner 

in  which  this  work  was  conduptedby  Sir  T.  Munro,  Rep.  p.  67 Amount  of  revenue  iA 

1807,  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  1825,  Rep.  p.  67 Working  of  the  ryotwar  sys- 
tem in  Coimbatoor,  which  was  established  in  1815,  and  has  been  successful,  JUp^  p.  67* 

s. 

Sacrifices.  With  the  Hindoos  aredeemed  eminent  means  of  obtaining  absolution  from  guilt, 
Appx.  p.  47. 

Salaries.     Proposed  Regulations  regarding  salaries  of  judicial  officers,  Appx.  p.  126. 

Salt.    Statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  salt  monopoly  in  India  in  the 

year  1828-20,  Rep.  p.  32 ^There  has  been  a  large  augmentation  of  the  revenue  from 

this  monopoly,  Rep.  p.  33 Manufacture  of  salt  held  as  a  Government  monopply  for 

the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  JSep.  p.  69 ;Manner  of  disposing  of  salt  in  Bengal, 

Rep.  p.  69— *— Average  amount  of  net  revenue  from  these  sources  during  three  years. 

Rep.  p.  69 Difficulty  of  any  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  Rep., 

p.  69- Manufacture  of  salt  by  private  individuals  would  endanger  the  security  of  the 

revenue.  Rep.  p.  69 Desirable  to  encourage  a  supply  of  salt  by  importation,  Rep^ 

p.  6q Changes  which  might  be  introduced  to  benefit  the  population  without  hurting 

the  Government,  Rep.  p.  69 — ^Benefit  which  the  natives  would  derive  from*  a  cheap 
supply  of  salt  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Rep.  p.  69. 

Sayer  and  Abkarree.    Statement  for  the  year  1S28-29,  of  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 

in  India  from  this  source,  Rep.  p.  32 Sayer  duties  as  distinct  from  abkarree,  are 

town   duties,  and  duties  in   bazaars  and   markets.  Rep.  p.  73— —Pilgrimage  duties. 

included  in  the  term  sayer,  'Rep.  p.  73 Fixed  customs  duties  in  lieu  thereof  tove  been 

established  in  many  ^places,  Kep.  p.  73 Nature  of  moturpha  and  bullooteh  duti^ 

JRep.  p.  73 In  many  cases  it  is  suggested  ihey  might  be  consolidated  and  thrown 

upon  the  land.  Rep.  p.  74 Nature  of  the  term  abkarree,  and  articles  subject  to  tfafis 

duty.  Rep.  p.  74 ^These  taxes  cause  little  complaint.  Rep.  p.  74. 

Schools.  Ease  and  slight  expense  with  which  schools  mi^^lit  be  established  in  India,  fot 
the  purpose  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  English,  Appx.  p.  61. 

Scrafion,  Mr.  Cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  Gentoos  ;  infamous  character  of  the  BrabmlQ9| 
Appx.  p.  25. 

Sealy^  Mr.  His  minute  on  the  indieo  trade;  concerning  the  protection  of  planters  wHh' 
ryots  who  imve  neglected  to  sow  tneir  seed,  Appx.  p.  309. 

Secret  Committee*  Manner  in  which  it  is  formed;  committee  and  ofiicers  sworn  to* 
secrecy ;  control  of  the  Board  in  issuing  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  Y<rar  an^ 
peace.  Rep.  p.  12, 13. 

Secretary  of  State.  Suggestion  that  the  despatches  now  sent  by  the  Board  of  Control 
through  the  Secret  Committee  might  emanate  from  a  secretary  of  state  for  India>  liep. 
p.  17.      ' 

Seeks.    Rise  of  this  religious  order,  who  have  abjured  the  Brahminical  faith,  Appx.  p.  63, 

Servants.    Punishment  of  servants,  according  to  the  Hindoo  law,  committing  crimes  by 

order  of  their  masters;  divers  cases  of  licentiousness,  Appx.  p.  42 Objections  of  the 

Court  of  Directors  to  grant  licenses  for  the  residence  of  menial  servants  in  India/ 
Appx.  p.  254. 
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Settkment  of  Europeans  in  India.    See  Europeans. 

Shakespear,  Mr.    Mr.  Shakespear's  Notes  on  the  indigo  trade,  and  his  Remarks  on  Mr. 

Ross's  proposed  Regulations  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  between  planters  and  ryots. 

Appx.  p.  325. 
Sheristadars.    See  Natives. 
Shipping.     Statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Persian 

Gulf,   i8ai-22,  to  1827-28,  from  the  different  Governments  of  Bengal,   Madras  aed 

Bombay,  distinguishing  the  English  and  Arab  shipping,  and  showing  the  arrivals  and 

departures  in  each  year,  Appx.  p.  817. 
Shore,  Mr.    The  natives  of  India  are  timid  and  servile;  they  make  no  scruple  of  lying; 

and  their  greatest  disgrace  is  excommunication,  Appx.  p.  27— Necessary  to  be  lo^ 

aequainteawith  them  before  their  charapter  can  be  understood,  Appx.  p.  37 Extract 

from  Mr.  Shore's  remarks,  1785,  concerning  the  granting  license  for  the  residence  of 

Europeans  iu  India,  Appx.  p.  96o« 
Silk.    Method  of  winding  silk  according  to  the  Italian  method  successfully  introduced  into 

India,  Appx.  p.  63 Probable  anninilation  of  the  silk   manufacture  in  India  from 

British  Competition,  Govemor-general,  Appx.  p.  275. 
See  also  Impotris. 
Sin.     Ceremonies,  according  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  for  the  expiation  of  the  guilt  of  sin, 

Appx.  p.  46 Which  generally  consist  in  pilgrimages,  ablutions,  penances,  &c,  Appx. 

p.  47 Methods  devised  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful 

during  their  own  lives,  to  insure  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  Appx.  p.  48. 

Slander.  Punishments  awarded  by  the  IJiudoo  co4e  of  laws  for  sc^odalpus  and  bitter 
expressions,  Appx.  p.  42. 

Slavery.    Specimens  of  Hindoo  law  as  to  the  regulation  concernmg  slavery,  Appx.  p.  40. 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.    See  Christian  Knowledge. 

Soneasses.  A  set  of  vagrant  devotees,  whpm  the  Hindoo  law  allows  females  to  converse 
with,  Appx.  p.  24, 

Spain.  Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  1780 — 1830,  Appx. 
p.  379- 

Spanish  Colonies.  Quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  countries  on  the  Continent  of  America 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  3780^-1830,  Appx.  p.  378. 

Spirits.    Nature  of  the  duties  levied  on  spirit,  which  are  chiefiy  levied  by  means  of  licenses 

to  open  shops,  Rep.  p.  74 Still-head  duty  on  spirits  manufactured  in  the  Englisb 

fashion^  Rep.  p.  74.      . 

Stamps.    Statement  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  in  India  during  the  year 

3828-29,  Rep,^- ^This  tax  established  in  Bengal,  1797,   Rep.  p.  75 ^Towns  of 

Bombay  and  Madras  within  the  jurisdiction  of  King's  courts  are  exempted.  Rep.  p.  75 

Instruments  which  are  liable  to  this  duty  in  Bengal,  JRep.  p.  75,  76- Distribution 

takes  place  as  in  this  country.  Rep.  p.  76 — ^In  Madras  duties  were  imposed,  1808,  on 
legal  proceedings,  in  1816  on  bonds,  &c.;  revenues  from  this  source  stationary,  5q>. 

p.  76 Use  of  stamped  paper  considerably  checks  forgery  of  deeds,  8tc.  Rep.  p.  7ft-— 

Established  at  Bombay,  Rep.  p.  j6. 

State  Pensioners.  Lift  of  the  royal  families  of  India  who  have,  under  various  circum- 
stances, become  (state  pensioners  to  the  East  India  Company,  Rep.  pt  80 Are  greatly 

attached  to  the  remnant  of  dignity  which  is  left  to  them,  Uep.  p.  84-: No  apprehen- 
sion of  their  disturbing  India,  Rep.  p.  84. 

State  of'  Society.  View  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  Hindoo  subject^  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  with  respect  to  morals,  Appx.  p.  20. 

Stealing.    Specimens  of  Hindoo  laws,  which  award  punishment  for  stealings  App^»  p*  SS* 
Steam  Vessels.    Importance  of  having  an  establishment  of  steam-vessels  attached  to  the 
Indian  navy,  for  purposes  of  war,  and  keeping  up  communication,  Malcolm,  Appx.  p.  225 

Best  manner  of  keeping  up  the  communication  between  Europe  and  India  by  tbe 

Red  Sea  ports,  at  which  depots  of  coal  must  be  kept,  Malcolm,  Appx.  p.  1225 — -r-Imporl^ 
ance  of  teaching  Indians  to  navigate  steam  veaseU,  Malcolm,  Appx.  p.  225. 
See  also  Hugh  Lindsay. 

Steer,  Mr.     Officiating  judge  of  circuit;  his  report  of  the  lawless  conduct  pursued  by 

indigo  planters  in  the  province  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  Appx.  p.  288. 
Stock.    See  Capital  Stock.     Dividends. 

Subsidiary  States.     List  of  the  native  states  of  India,  with  whom  subsidiary  treaties  exist, 

Uep.  p.  80 Leading  features  which  are  common  to  all  treaties  of  this  nature,  Bep,fM 

Opinions  as  to  whether  the  subsidiary  system  be  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the 

great  body  of  tbe  people,  are  greatly  diversified,  Uep.  p.  81, 82 Constant  interference 

of  the  British  Government  necessary,  Rep.  p.  82 ^To  abandon  the  system  would  be 

attended  with  difticulty  and  danger,  Rep.  p.  83. 

Sudder  Demannee  Adamlut.  This  court  has  been  placed  on  a  footing  applicable  to  the 
recent  changes  in  the  judicial  administration  at  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  176-: — ^Oneof  the 
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Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut^-conimn^. 

members  of  this  court,  should  always  be  a  member  of  Government,  Appx.  p.  189 Salary 

of  the  Registrar  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  who  also  receives  the  salary  of  a  deputy;  ob- 
jectionable nature  of  this  arrangement^  Appx.  p.  189 ;  Lushingtm^  Appx.  p.  190— — Dis- 
continuance of  the  third  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  Lusfnngton,  Appx.  p.  196 — — 
Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  Madras,  dated  19th 

Oct.  1830,  Appx.  p.  196 Proposed  to  place  the  administration  of  justice  in  Madras, 

under  the  control  of  seven  judges  of  appeal  and  circuit,  Appx.  p.  197. 

Sudder  Ameens.  The  Madras  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  do  not  think  that  these  officers  can 
be  gradually  reduced  to  the  situation  and  pay  of  district  moonsifs,  Appx.  p.  205. 

Suicide.     Description  of  divers  kinds  of  suicide^  held  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  meritorious, 

Appx.  p«  48* 
Suvercargoes.    Generally  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  grant  licences  to  persons 

tor  the  purpose  of  trading  for  a  Iknited  period,  Appx.  p.  254. 

Superintendent  of  the  Navy.  Recommendation  that  this  office,  when  vacant,  sh^ld  be 
conferred  upon  a  naval  officer,  and  that  the  salary  should  be  reduced,  Appx.  p.  221. 

Supervisors,  llieir  institution  was  the  6rst  step  towards  an  English  provincial  administra- 
tion, and  the  remote  beginning  of  a  new  system  more  open  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
principles,  Appx.  p.  10. 

Supreme  Courts.     Extends  to  Europeans  generally,  Jiep.  p.  20 ^Jury  system  is  confined 

entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  Rep.  p.  20— —Severity  of  the  criminal 

law,  and  expense  of  the  civil  law  in  these  courts,  Bip.  p*  20 ^Evii  effects  of  collisions 

between  the  local  courts  and  King's  courts.  Rep.  p.  20 Expenses  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  at  the  three  Presidencies,  1829,  compared  with 
the  amount  1823;  cause  of  the  excess  of  charge  at  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  228 Sugges- 
tions for  .the  reduction  of  the  establishment  of  three  judges  of  Supreme  Courts  at  Madras 

and  Bombay,  Appx.  p.  228 ^Authority  to  be  exercise  by  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 

better  defined,  and  its  process  regulated,  Govemor-generalf  Appx.  p.  280— Should  be 
rendered  a  component  part  of  the  judicial  establishment ;  Government  should  be  vested 
with  power  to  legislate  equally  for  all  parties,  Europeans  and  natives,  Gavemor^general, 
Appx.  p.  280— Disputes  between  British  subjects  can  be  decided  by  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  Presidency  only,  Appx.  p.  354. 

Surat.  Abolition  of  the  offices  of  senior  officer  at  Surat  and  agent  tor  procuring  lascars^ 
recommended  by  the  Calcutta  Finance  Committee,  Appx.  p.  222. 

Survey.  Letter  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  at  Bengal,  dated  1  May  1830,  on  the  abolition  of  Deccan  revenue  survey,  Appx. 

p.  187 Motives  which  determined  the  Committee  to  recommend  this  reduction, 

Appx.  p.  i88« 

Surveyors.    See  Revenue  Surveyors. 

Suttee.    Laws  relating  to  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows  on  the  death  of  their  husbands, 

Appx.  p.  43 Probable  number  of  women  annually  destroyed  in  Hindostan  far  exceeds 

the  general  conception  of  Europeans,  Appx.  p.  44 See  also  notes  to  page  44  and  45 

Indifference  with  which  this  rite  has  been  looked  on  by  Europeans,  Appx.  pv69« 

Swfartz,  Mr.  His  zealous  conduct  as  a  missionary ;  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  bv  all 
parties ;  his  refusal  to  become  the  guardian  of  tne  son  of  the  King  of  Tanjore;  Colonel 

Fullerton's  opinion  df  his  merits,  jlppx.  p.  68 Extract  from  the  transactions  of  the 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  the  year  1795 ;  letter  from  him  to  the 
Rev.  D.  Gaskin,  secretary  to  the  society,  Appx.  p.  89. 

Syrian  Christians.  Sketch  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India  in  the  early  ases,  and  of 
Svrian  Christians;  benefit  received  by  them  from  the  institutionof  a  college  by  Colonel 

Munro,  Rep.  p.  22 Roman  Syrians  have  a  college  at  Verapoly,  Rep.  p.  22 Roman 

Syrians  and  Syrians  about  equal  in  numbers,  R^p.  p.  22. 


T. 

Tamerlane.    His  character  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  whom  he  represents  as  equally 
debilitated  in  their  corporeal  and  inert  in- their  mental  faculties,  Appx.  p.  30. 

Tanjore,  King  of.    See  Swartz,  Mr. 

Tea.    h  the  only  article  imported  from  China  by  the  East  India  Company,  Rep.  p.  58. 

Tehsildars.    See  Natives. 

Territorial  Administration.    Brief  view  of  British  territorial  administration  in  the  East, 
Appx.  p  4. 
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Territorial  Chargu.    In  what  territoriol  charires  consist  14  «lMur|i^*iat  tbft  thuee  pi«6tdeil«i«k 

daring  the  fifteen  yearo  ending  1828-291  R^*  p.  34 rGro»8  cfaafges  of  tbe  indtfin 

territory  kave  augmented  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  receipts^  iUp*  p^  S4r-^~ 
Charges  for  building  and  tbrtificationsy  1S14-15,   and  several  subsequent  years,  £^^ 

p.  34 ^Increase  of  the  civil  charges ;  heads  of  account  under  which  the  civil  charg^ 

were  'bo.iargely  increased  in  Bengal^  Kep.  p.  34,  35. 

Tenitoirial  Charges  in  England.    Nature  of  these  chnrpes,  Rep.  p,  37,  38 Average 

amount  of  these  charges  for  fifteen  years,  JRfp.  p.  38 ^Annual  averaged  investment 

irom  Mtritortalfaiids,  1814-15,  i83i-^t2,  i8«»*23  to  1826-27,  Rep.  p.  50— Tarritorial 
charges^  interest  on  debt,  and  other  demaiMh,  R^.  p.  50.  ^ 

Ihtitofial  Debt.    Amount  of  the  debt  in  India,  1792,  1809,  1814,  1829,  Rep.  p«  4»  ■  ? 
Territorial  debts  owing  by  the  East  India  Company  consist  of  two  descriptions,  JKp. 

Territorial  Deficit.    Surplus  revenue  in  Bengal,  which  has  always  supplied  the  deficits  of 

Madrss  and  Bombay,  Rep*  p.  39*; ^Amount  of  deficit  at  Madras,  on  an  annnal  average. 

Rep,  p.  40— ^-^Affiount  of  deficit  at  Bombay*  on  an  annual  average,  Rep.  p»4o 

Accounts  for  the  subordinate  settlements  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  chaiges^ 
RqK  p.  40  At  Bencoolen,  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  Singapore  and  Malacca,  tbare  was 
a  Qcficiency,  Rep.  p.  40— —Annual  average  deficiency  at  bi.  Helena,  Rep.  p.  40 — ;— 
Manner  in  which  deficiencies  have  been  supplied.  Rep.  p.  41, 42. 

Territorial  Finances,    The  oonaexion  of  the  Territorial  Finances  with  tb^  oommeree  «f  die 

East  India  Company,  Rep^  p.  47 ^Advantage  derived  by  the  finances  of  India  from 

their  existing  coone^on  with  the  commerce  of  tlie  Companjr,  Rep.  p.  47* 

Ihritorial  Possessions.  Legislative  enactments  respecting  Territorial  possessions  eoai- 
meiu^ed  1767,  Jte/>.  p.  28--^^— Sums  paid  to  the  public  by  the  East  India  Company,  R^. 
p.  b8,  29. 

Territorial  and  Cmnrnerdal  Brsmches.  State  of  accooBfts  between  the  TciTilorial  and  Goim-^ 
SM^ial  branches.  Rep*  p.  51— "^Sepamtion  of  the  accouotr  betw^een  the  two  tnnofaes 
during  the  present  term  was  effected  in  conformity  with  a  plan  prepared  by  tht  Cowt  «f 
JOinectMs,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  1814,  Ju^  p.  52        Steps  taken 

by  the  Company  with  a  view  to  separate  the  accounts,  Repi  p.  52 Balance,  1829,' 

according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Comt,  in  favour  of  the  TerritoriaL  branch  on  one 
Inmd,  and  the  Commercial  on  the  other,  leaving  a  net  balance  due  from  Territory  to 

Commerce,  Rep.  p.  53^ In  the  «veDt  bf  a  separation  between  the  two  branches,  the 

territory  would  cease  to  derive  any  extraordinary  advantage  from  trade,  Rep.  p.  55 

It  is  allied  that  the  Territorial  branch  will  3tand  indebted  to  the  Commercial  braudi  to 
a  latge  amount  at  the  expiration  of  the  Charter,  Rep.  p.  56. 

Timber.    Question  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  agent  for  procuring  timber  in 

Malabar  and  Canara,  Appx.  p.  222 Quantity  of  timber  purchased  by  tender  greater 

than  what  is  procured  by  the  agent,  Appx.  p.  223. 

Tobacco*    Statement  of  the  amoant  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source  by  the  Indian 

treasury  in  the  year  1828-29^  R^.  p.32 Monopoly  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Coim- 

baioor,  Caaara  and  Malabar,  Rep^  p.  74—) — Ryot  cultivates  under  license,  and  i%  compdkd » 

to  deliver  the  produce  to  government,  Rep.  p.  74 By  the  operation  of  th^  system  tba 

luw«er  classes  are  deprived  of  the  legal  nse  of  a  commodity  which  is  considefed  in  Malabsr 
sis«  necewaory'of  life,  Rep.p.ys — — Consequent "encoaragement  to  'smtigglets,  R^:p.  75^* 
■  ■  —Lawless  condtict  of  smugglers,  who  ^'ten  burn  whole  villages,  Rep,  p. 75 — --LaBd- 
tax  in  Goimbatoor  vpoa  lands  which  yielded  tobacco,  iS^p^  p.  75-*-— In  Malabar  tfikl 
Canara  land  revenue  lighter  thati  in  oth«f  districts,  it^.p.ys-^--— Extefisivdy  cvlfivaied 
in  Guzerat  and  the  Northern  Provinces,  R^.  p-  75« 

Toleration.  Desirable  to  extend  perfect  toleration  to  native  Christians,  and  to  remove 
disabifities  that  exist  to  their  prejudice.  Rep.  p.  22. 

Town  Duties.  Were  formerly,  now  merged  in  the  general  revenues  of  the  country.  Rep* 
p.  74 ^Town  duties  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  levied  in  Madras  only,  J^p.  p.74. 

Trade.    The  connexion  of  the  territorial  finances  with  the  commerce  of  the  East  India 

Company,  Rep.  p.  47 Advantages  derived  by  the  finances  of  India  from  their  existing 

connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  iJ^p.  p.47 Loss  upon  the  IndiaD| 

and  amount  of  profit  on  the  China  trade,  iZ^.  p. 57 — ^-Effects  upon  commercial  profits^ 
if  mercantile  rates  of  exchange  had  been  used  in  the  account  between  tbe  two  branches, 
Rep.  p.  57— Total  profit  derived  from  various  sources^-and  called  CommercMi  receipls, 
Rep.  p.  57 SioiCe  1B24-25  the  Company  have  ..deaaied  to  ex-p<ort  to  India,  Rep.p^Sf 

Motives  for  discontinuing  export  trade,  Rep.  p.  57 Commerce  of  India  in  ieli|Ai^n 

to  the  general  interests  of  trade  and  navigation,  Rep.  p.  60.  .  ^^ 

Statement  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  to  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Madras, 
Bengal  and  Bombay,  iWi-22, 1627-28,  Appx.  p.^ri-e. 

See  also  Imports. 
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IX.    Appears  to  be  confined  to  Bombay,  iiep.  p.  74 Ig  represented  as  very 

Bive  in  amount ;  bardsbip  and  uselessnesa  of  a  tax  upon  peasant's  carts,  Rq^.  p.  74. 


Wheel  Tax. 
oppressive ; 

Widows.    See  Suttee. 

WindnSf  Mr.    Value  of  the  Bliagvad-Geeta,  translated  by  him  from  a  Sanscrit  work,  Ajipx. 

P-33- 
Writers.    Qualifications  required  for  a  writer  as  fixed  by  Regulations  framed  by  the  Conrt 
rd  of  Commissioners,  ligi.  p.  23 Number  of  writers  who  arrived 


of  Directors  and  Board  < 

in  Bengal,  1811—1823,  Jppx.^.  246. 


X. 


Xanier.  Roman-cathotic  missionary  in  India,  16th  cenlnry ;  extent  of  his  success  in  pro- 
pagating Christianity,  Appx.  p.  60. 

z. 

Zemindars.  Demands  on  them  for  revenue,  made  the  grounds  of  still  more  excessive 
demands  upon  the  inferior  tenants,  Appx.  p.  9  Severe  conduct  of  Jaffier  Khan 
towards  the  zemindars,  Appx.  p.  15. 

Zemndarjf  System : 

Bengal : 
Nature  of  the  system  of  land  revenue,  Rep.  p.  60 British  Oovemment  had  intro- 
duced a  new  variety  by  recognising  all  the  zemindars  as  hereditary,  Rep.  p.  60— — Does 
not  appear  to  have  answered  thci  purposes  for  which  it  was  benevolently  intended  by 

its  author.  Rep.  p.  63 No  efficient  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  to   defioe 

or  limit  the  demands  of  the  zemindar  on  the  ryots,  Kep.  p.  63. 

Madras: 
Portion  of  Madras  territoir  which  is  under  zemindary  settlement ;  amount  of  revenue 

derived  therefrom.  Rep.  p*  66 Comprizes  the  whole  of  the  five  Northern  Circars, 

Rep.  p.  66 Circumstances  which  prevented  the  alienation  of  these  hereditary  teoaies 

by  public  sale,  on  account  of  arrears  of  payment.  Rep.  p.  66. 

ZiUah  Courts.  Statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  collections  and  disbursements,  duriog 
1827-28,  in  the  severed  zillahs  under  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Appr.  p.  186,  187, 190— 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  abolition  of  pundit  and  moofty  in  all  the  Zillah  Courts 

throughout  the  country,  Lushington,  Appx.  y.  195 ^Arrangements  necessary  in  ooose- 

quence  of  the  additional  labour  which  is  to  oe  thrown  on  the  Zillah  Courts,  Appx.  p.  200 

Arrangements  to  be  made  as  to  salaries  on  account  of  additional  labour,  Apfx. 

p.  200,  201 ^Reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the. registrars  of  Zillah  Courts,  Appx. p.  211 

Scale  of  establishments  fixed  for  the  Zillah  Courts  under  the  Madras  Presideocy, 

Appx.  p.  180. 
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